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INTRODUCTION. 

There  has  for  some  time  existed  a  feeling  that  a  connected 
account  of  the  Indian  trouble  on  the  northwestern  border  of 
Iowa  should  be  given  to  the  public,  or  rather  that  what  facts  are 
preserved  should  be  so  grouped  that  a  person  reading  them  could 
form  a  reasonably  intelligent  idea  of  them.  Any  person  fol- 
lowing this  line  of  investigation  will  soon  come  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  the  sources  of  information  are  extremely 
limited.  The  writer  has  endeavored  to  give  as  correct  and  con- 
cise an  idea  of  the  points  treated  as  was  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  seems  appropriate  to  combine  them  with 
the  early  history  of  Dickinson  County,  inasmuch  as  that  was 
the  storm  center  around  which,  so  far  as  Iowa  is  concerned, 
these  events  seemed  to  culminate. 

'  In  doing  this  work  he  has  quoted  freely  from  such  sources 
as  were  accessible  and  known  to  be  reliable,  and  notably  so 
from  the  writings  of  Hon.  C.  E.  Flandrau,  Hon.  Harvey  Ing- 
ham, Hon.  A.  R.  Fulton  and  Mrs.  Abbie  Gardner  Sharp,  giv- 
J         ing  at  all  times  the  proper  credit.    The  writer  was  a  member  of 
-^         the  Relief  Expedition  in  1857,  and  assisted  in  burying  the 
^  victims  of  the  massacre  at  that  time,  and  much  of  what  is 

"p  written  in  that  regard  came  under  his  own  personal  observa- 

"*?         tion.     Be  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  party  that  effected  a 
TT         settlement  subsequent  to    the  massacre  and    nas  given  those 
events  as  nearly  correct  as  he  can  remember  them  after  the 
p  lapse  of  near  half  a  century. 

f^  Many  will  remember  that  in  the  centennial  year  Governor 

'^  Kirkwood  recommended  that  the  several  counties  procure  a  sum- 
p^  raary  or  synopsis  of  their  pioneer  history,  and  to  the  writer  here- 
^  ^  with  was  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  one  for  Dickinson 
County.     The  article  was  published  in  the  Spirit  Lake  Beacon 
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of  that  year  ninning  througli  ten  ninnhers.  Had  that  paper 
not  been  preserved  tlie  present  work  won  Id  not  liave  been  at- 
tempted. In  writing  np  tlie  eonnty  history  ])roj)er  he  has  de- 
parted somewhat  from  the  nsnal  method  ;  whether  wisely  or 
nn wisely  remains  to  be  seen.  It  lias  enme  to  bq  the  praetiee  too 
mneh  in  works  of  this  kind  to  give  a  glowing  write-np  for  those 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  well  for  it  and  ignore  others 
whose  w^ork  may  have  been  more  valuable  in  building  up  and 
developing  the  country  bnt  who  do  not  feel  that  they  have  money 
to  invest  that  way. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  evade  this  objection  and 
to  avoid  everything  that  looked  like  favoritism  or  booming 
anybody's  business.  In  this  he  realizes  that  he  may  have  gone 
to  the  other  extreme.  In  fact  this  defect,  *if  defect  it  be, 
became  more'  apj)arent  as  the  work  neared  comj)letion  and  it 
was  too  late  to  remedy  it.  Snch  as  it  is  it  mnst  go  to  the  pnblic 
who  will  doubtless  jndge  it  at  its  true  value. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DICKINSON    COUNTY LOCATION      AND      PHYSICAL 

FEATURES THE    LAKES INDIANS    OF    IOWA    REP- 
RESENT  TWO   DISTINCT   RACES ^ALQONQUINS   AND 

DACOTAHS ^ALGONQUIN  TRIBES^  SACS  AND  FOXES, 

POTTAWATTAMIES,    ILLINOIS    AND    MUSCATINES 

DACOTAH    TRIBES,    lOWAS,    OMAHAS,    WINNEBAGOS 

AND   SIOUX THE    NEUTRAL   LINE THE    NEUTRAL 

GROUND-TREATIES THE    TREATY    FOR    THE    PUR- 
CHASE   OF   NORTHWESTERN    IOWA. 

ICKINSON  COUNTY  is  the  third  county  in  the  state 
from  the  west  line  and  in  the  north  tier  of  counties  bor- 
dering on  the  Minnesota  line.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  in 
length  east  and  west,  and  nearly  seventeen  miles  in 
width  north  and  south,  and  therefore  embraces  an  area  of  about 
four  hundred  square  miles,  about  eight  per  cent  of  which  is 
covered  with  lakes. 

It  is  the  most  elevated  county  in  the  state  as  it  lies  On  the 
"height  of  land"  or  great  water  shed  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Rivers  and  is  drained  by  the  upper  branches  of 
both  the  upper  Des  Moines  and  Little  Sioux  Kivers,  which  empty 
respectively  into  each  of  the  before  named  streams.  Its  altitude 
is  about  seventeen  hundred  feet  above  tide  water.  The  marked 
physical  feature  which  distinguishes  Dickinson  from  the  other 
counties  of  northwestern  Iowa  is  her  numerous  lakes.  First 
and  last,  many  descriptions  of  these  lakes  have  been  written 
up  and  published,  but  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  read- 
able is  that  contained  in  Prof.  T.  II.  M^cBride's  report  chu 
the  geology  of  Dickinson  and  Osceola  Counties.  Writing  on 
this  subject  he  says: 
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*The  lakes  of  our  region  lie  almost  all  in  Dickinson  County. 
Not  that  Osceola  is  destitute  of  similar  topographic  features, 
but  for  some  reason  the  peculiar  conditions  that  resulted  in 
lakes  of  size  were  developed  farther  east  *  *  *  But  in  Dickin- 
son County  the  lakes  are  the  features  of  the  topography,  many  of 
them  deep  enough  to  promise  permanency,  and  several  so  large 
as  to  have  long  attracted  popular  attention  by  their  beautiful 
blue  waters  and  the  charming  outlines  of  their  shores.  Minne 
Waukon  or  Spirit  Lake,  is  as  we  have  seen,  historic,  nay,  is  it 
not  prehistoric?  Even  for  the  red  man  these  beautiful  gems 
of  the  prairie  had  name  and  fame.  He  hung  them  around  with 
legends  of  his  own  and  named  them  in  his  own  poetic,  mystic 
fashion.  Okoboji,  place  of  rest;  Minnetonka,  great  water; 
Minne  Waukon,  lake  of  demons,  Idc  d'esprits,  were  every  one 
apparently  familiar  to  all  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the  Sioux, 
and  were  doubtless  known  by  name  at  least  to  all  the  eighteenth- 
century  trappers  and  voyageurs.  Okoboji,  evidently  distin- 
guished by  the  red  man,  was  by  white  explorers  generally 
reckoned  part  of  Spirit  Lake,  and  is  so  entered  on  the  earlier 
maps.  The  two  bodies  are  in  fact  part  of  a  remarkable  system 
extending  in  chain-like  fashion  for  twenty  miles  or  more  in 
Iowa  and  probably  almost  as  far  in  Minnesota.  Nevertheless, 
the  greater  lakes  have  now  no  natural  connection  with  each 
other ;  they  are  in  general  quite  unlike  and  have,  in  some  details 
at  least,  a  different  geological  history.  In  all  cases  the  water 
level  seems  dependent  entirely  upon  rainfall.  The  few  springs 
discoverable  are  small  and  insignificant,  while  of  affluent 
streams  there  are  practically  none;  none  at  least  that  bring 
in  perenniiil  waters.  The  overflow  of  the  Minnesota  lakes, 
it  is  claimed,  reaches  our  Spirit  Lake,  and  certain  smaller 
lakes  to  the  west  and  north  are  also  on  occasion  tributary.  But 
all  the  lakes,  whether  in  Iowa  or  Minnesota,  are  subject  to  sim- 
ilar fortime.  In  rainy  seasons  full,  they  send  their  waters 
to  the  common  outlet;  in  drier  years  there  is  no  surplus  and 
the  outlet  fails.  In  fact  the  lakes  are  each  and  all  simply 
great  pools  left  on  the  surface  by  the  retreating  glacier,  mark- 
ing points  where  the  ice  was  somewhat  thicker  or  the  amount 
of*  detritus  carried  somewhat  less  abundant.  They  owe  not  their 
existence  to  erosion;  no  recent  change  of  level  has  formed  an 
outlet  for  their  waters ;  such  as  they  are,  such  were  they  when 
the  latest  geologic  epoch  closed.  The  present  form  and  con- 
dition of  the  outlet  would  not  suggest  that  the  principal  lakes. 
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at  least,  have  ever  been  much  deeper  than  at  present.  The 
outlet  valley  is  largely  constructional  and  while  there  has  been 
erosion,  considerable  in  the  vicinity  of  Milford,  still  erosion 
has  not  in  time  past  much  affected  the  level  of  the  lakes,  does 
not  at  the  present  day  seem  to  affect  them  at  all.  Those 
familiar  with  the  situation  for  the  last  four  or  five  decades 
assert  that  Spirit  Lake  had  formerly  a  natural  outlet  south- 
ward. There  is  no  sign  of  it  at  present.  On  the  other  hand 
the  out-thrust  of  the  ice  from  winter  to  winter  has  tended  to 
form  a  species  of  dyke  almost  entirely  around  the  lake,  espec- 
ially along  its  sandy  beaches,  and  this  alone  would  seem  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  close  up  any  connection,  slight  and 
shallow  at  best,  between  Spirit  Lake  and  the  waters  south  of  it. 
At  any  rate  there  is  along  the  south  shore  of  Spirit  Lake  a 
pronounced  terrace,  which  is  natural  and  due  to  the  causes 
mentioned.  There  are,  however,  evidences,  chiefly  afforded 
by  terrace  construction,  that  the  water  level  in  the  lake  has 
been  higher  in  days  gone  by  than  now,  perhaps  ten  feet  higher. 
In  such  event  there  would  be  an  overflow  southward.  Probably 
the  level  of  the  lake  has  oscillated  through  the  centuries.  With 
a  succession  of  dry  seasons  the  water  would  become  so  reduced 
that  out-flow  would  cease  entirely.  The  sand  pushed  up  in 
winter  by  the  ice  would  then  form  a  dam  higher  and  higher 
and  which  at  length  only  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the  waters 
of  the  lake  could  surmount.  Then  probably  some  exceptionally 
rainy  season  would  wash  out  the  obstacle  and  again  reduce  the 
level  of  the  lake,  making  possible  again  the  construction  of 
the  dyke.  In  the  maintenance  of  the  barrier  vegetation  very 
much  assisted.  Today  various  aquatic  plants  hold  the  shallower 
parts  of  all  the  lakes  in  possession  undisputed  and  greatly 
check  the  movements  of  their  waters.  In  fact  by  reason  of 
abundant  vegetation  many  of  the  smaller  lakes  are  now  in 
danger  of  being  completely  filled.  The  plants,  many  of  tJiem 
rooted  to  the  bottom,  at  once  absolutely  prevent  erosion,  and 
at  the  same  time  hold  all  solid  matter  coming  in  from  what- 
ever source  from  without.  For  this  reason  the  general  outlet 
of  the  system,  the  south  end  of  the  south  Gar  Lake,  is  not 
deepening,  but  seems  to  be  actually  rising  year  by  year.  But 
it  is  time  we  should  describe  the  lakes  more  in  detail. 

"Minne  Waukon  or  Spirit  Lake,  the  largest  body  of  water  in 
Iowa,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  township  of  the  same 
name.    Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  a  little  more 
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VIEW  ON  SPIRIT  LAKE. 


than  four  miles,  in  Iowa.  The  extreme  width  is  about  the 
same,  but  owing  to  irregularity  of  contour  the  area  is  not  more 
than  ten  square  miles,  while  the  circumference  is  nearly  six- 
teen. The  depth  of  the  lake  is  said  to  be  thirty  feet ;  the  l>ot- 
tom,  so  far  as  can  he  learned,  is  almost  even,  so  that  from  the 
deepest  part  to  the  shores  the  diminution  in  depth  is  remark- 
ably gradual.  The  shores  are  for  the  most  part  comparatively 
low,  the  water-line  sandy,  affording  unlimited  beach.  Hard  by 
on  the  west  lie  Marble  Lake,  Hottes  Lake,  and  Little  Spirit 
Lake,  separated  by  only  the  shortest  distance  from  the  main 
body  of  water,  but  draining  one  into  the  other  and  north — at 
length,  however,  tributary  to  Spirit  Lake.  Those  int<3rested 
have  in  recent  years  cut  a  channel  to  bring  Little  Spirit  Lake 
and  its  congeners  into  more  direct  communication  with  the 
larger  water,  apparently  with  small  success.  In  dry  years  no 
lake  has  anything  to  spare.  Strangest  of  all,  in  the  middle  of 
the  series,  in  the  south  half  of  section  17,  lies  Sunken  Lake, 
distant  from  Spirit  Lake  only  a  few  rods,  and  parted  from  it 
by  a  wall  of  drift  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  and  at  its 
summit  scarcely  a  rod  in  width.  So  abrupt  are  the  shores  and 
so  peculiar  the  situation  that  common  rumor  asserts  the  lake 
a  matter  of  recent  formation;  some  people  even  declare  that 
so  lately  as  twenty  years  ago  trees  stood  where  now  the  water 
is  ten  feet  deep.     The  name  Sunken  Lake  records  the  popular 
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estimate  and  explanation  of  the  remarkable  phenomenon.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  Sunken  Lake  is  as  old  as  any  of 
the  others,  and  while  a  most  remarkable  bit  of  topography, 
sufficiently  wonderful  to  demand,  even  peremptorily  demand, 
an  explanation,  yet  is  it  quite  in  harmony  with  its  entire  sur- 
roundings, and  not  without  parallel  in  many  only  less  con,- 
spicuous  cases.  For  instance,  on  the  east  side  of  East  Okoboji 
Lake,  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  Section  15,  Center  Grove  town- 
ship, there  are  two  small  lakes  even  nearer  the  principal  lake 
than  in  the^ase  we  have  just  considered  and  similarly  walled  off 
from  the  greater  body  of  water  by  a  pile  of  drift.  Similar 
situations  on  a  small  scale  may  be  pointed  out  in  every  part 
of  Dickinson  County.  The  only  explanation  is  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  ice-sheet  which  rested  here<^ 
advanced  no  further,  and  as  it  melted  retreating  even  farther 
and  farther  northward,  Jeft  behind,  perchance  as  blocks  of 
ice,  these  pools  of  clear,  fresh  water.     Sunken  Lake  may  then 


DRIVE  BETWEEN   SPIRIT  LAKE  AND   SUNKEN   LAKE. 
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WEST  OKOBOJI. 


represent  an  ice  bowlder;  this  seems  more  probable  since  its 
walls  are  steep,  tinbroken  on  every  side. 

"South  of  Spirit  Lake  lies  Okoboji,  in  its  two  sections 
stretching  somewhat  in  th-e  fonn  of  the  letter  U,  open  to  the 
north,  partly  in  Center  Grove,  partly  in  Lakeville  township. 
West  Okoboji,  which  represents  the  western  side  of  the  U,  lies 
almost  wholly  in  Lakeville.  This  is^  by  many  estimated  the 
most  beautiful  water  in  the  series.  Its  greater  depth,  more 
picturesque  winding  shores  give  it  some  advantage  over  Minne 
Waukon,  although  th<^  latter  shows  the  greater  expanse  of 
water.  West  Okoboji  Lake,  or  simply  Okoboji,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  extends  nearly  six  miles  in  greatest  length  and 
.almost  three  at  the  point  of  greatest  breadth.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  lake  is,  however,  narrower,  so  that  the  total  area 
does  not  exceed  seven  square  miles,  while  its  irregular  con- 
tour measures  nearly  eighteen  miles,  as  platted.  The  depth 
of  the  lake  varies  very  much  at  different  places  and  is  variously 
reported.  The  bod  of  the  lake  probably  resembles  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  adjacent  country;  it  has  its  hills  and  its  valleys. 
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There  seems  no  reason  to  donbt  that  there  are  many  places 
where  the  depth  is  at  least  one  hundred  feet,  but  soundings  of 
two  or  three  times  that  depth  are  reported.* 

"The  shores  of  Okoboji  are  for  the  most  part  high  walls  of 
bowlder-clay  and  drift ;  sandy  beaches  are  less  frequent.  Every- 
where the  erosion  of  the  waves  has  shaped  the  shores,  under- 
mining them  and  sorting  their  materials;  the  fine  clays  have 
been  carried  *out  to  sea,'  while  the  weighty  bowlders  are  left 
behind  every  winter  to  be  pushed  up  closer  and  closer  by  the 
ice,  at  length  piled  over  one  another  in  ramparts  and  walls, 
often  riprapping  the  shore  for  long  distances  as  if  to  simulate 
the  work  of  civilized  man.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  this  is 
seen  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  East  Okoboji,  section 
20.  The  less  attentive  observer  would  surely  conclude  that 
those  stones  were  piled  up  by  'art  and  man's  device,'  a  sea- 
wall to  prevent  further  encroachments  of  the  tide.  At  the 
southern  end  of  Okoboji,  near  Gilley's  Beach,  is  another  fine 


*The8e  particulars  are  from  the  reports  of  6shermeD  and  boatmen  about  the 
lake. 
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display  of  bowlders,  notable  not  so  much  perhaps  for  their 
position  as  for  their  variety  and  beauty.  Here  are  bowlders 
of  limestone,  bowlders  of  granite  of  every  sort,  porphyry,  sye- 
nite, trap,  greenstone^  quartzite,  what  you  will,  the  debris  of 
all  northern  ledges.  Similar  deposits  are  visible  all  around 
the  lake,  more  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  probably  because 
the  prevailing  winds  being  westerly,  the  waves  Kave  exerted 
their  more  constant  energy  along  the  eastern  bluffs." 

His  descriptions  of  East  Okoboji,  Minnie  Washta,  Center 
Lake  and  Gar  Lakes  are  equally  fine,  but  must  be  excluded  for 
lack  of  space.  In  conclusion  he  says :  '^These  lakes  taken  alto- 
gether form  one  of  the  attractions  of  Iowa.  Their  preserva- 
tion in  their  pristine  beauty  is  a  matter  of  more  than  local 
interest." 

Originally  what  now  comprises  the  state  of  Iowa  was  occu- 
pied by  several  different  tribes  of  Indians.  These  several 
tribes  were  descended  from  one  or  the  other  of  two  parent 
races,  viz. :  the  Algonquins  and  the  Dacotahs.  The  Algonquins 
were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  native  races. 
They  originally  occupied  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
from  whence  their  migrations  were  gradually  westward  to  the 
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Great  Lakes,  and  eventually  to  the  Mississippi  and  even 
beyond.  They  were  divided  into  a  large  number  of  tribes  hav- 
ing their  saparate  interests,  but  speaking  a  common  language 
and  owning  a  common  ancestry. 

The  Algonquin  tribe  which  figured  the  most  prominently  in 
the  history  of  Iowa  were  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  The^e  were  orig- 
inally two  different  tribes,  but  Indian  history  informs  us  that 
they  were  united  about  the  year  1712  and  moved  towards  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  names  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  given  them 
by  the  whites.  The  Indian  name  of  the  Sacs  was  the  "Outa- 
gamies''  and  that  of  the  Foxes  was  the  "Musquawkies."  Very 
little  is  known  of  them  for  the  first  hundred  years  after  they 
moved  to  the  Mississippi.  When  Lieutenant  Pike,  in  1805, 
made  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  up  the  river  he  saw  a  great 
deal  of  them  and  learned  considerable  about  them.  He  esti- 
mated their  nimiber  at  that  time  to  be  not  far  from  five  thous- 
and. Judge  Fulton  says  that  "According  to  a  communica- 
tion submitted  to  Congress  by  President  Monroe,  in  relation 
to  the  Indians,  in  1825,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  estimated 
at  six  thousand  four  hundred,  more  than  one-half  of  whom 
resided  west  of  the  Mississippi."  They  were  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  Sioux,  who  were  a  native  tribe  which  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  strove  in  vain  to  dispossess.  They  had  previously 
conquered  and  driven  out  the  lowas  and  taken  possession  of  their 
country.  They  had  also  been  successful  in  their  wars  with  other 
tribes,  but  they  met  more  than  their  match  in  the  fierce  and  ter- 
rible Sioux,  and  were  in  a  fair  way  to  be  finally  overcome  by 
them  when  the  United  States  authorities  interfered  and  endeav- 
ored to  put  a  stop  to  the  hostilities,  in  which  they  were  but  par- 
tially successful.  The  most  prominent  chief  of  this  tribe 
known  to  the  whites  was  the  renowned  "Black  Hawk."  Other 
chiefs  of  prominence  were  Pashepaho,  Keokuk,  Appanoose, 
Poweshiek,   Wapello,   Kishkekosh   and   many   others.      Judge 
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Fulton  gives  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  names  of 
members  of  this  tribe  copied  from  the  daybook  of  one  of  the 
old  traders.  In  1845  and  1846  they  were  removed  to  a  reser- 
vation in  Kansas.  A  short  time  later  a  "lingering  remnant" 
of  the  tribe,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their  Kansas  home, 
wandered  b^ck  to  their  old  haunts  on  the  Iowa  River,  where 
they  were  allowed  to  gain  a  foothold  and  follow  the  free  and 
easy  life  of  their  ancestors  in  the  midst  of  a  progressive  and 
highly  civilized  community.  They  have  readopted  their  ancient 
name  and  are  now  known  to  their  white  neighbors  as  "Mus- 
quawkies." 

Another  of  the  Algonquin  tribes,  which  at  one  time  had  a 
home  in  Iowa,  was  the  Pottawattamies.  When  they  ceded 
their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  in  1833,  they  were  placed  on 
a  reservation  near  Council  Bluffs,  where  they  remained  until 
1846,  when  another  treaty  was  concluded  with  them  by  which 
they  disposed  of  their  land  in  Iowa  and  moved  west  of  the 
Missouri.  As  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  so  with  them  after  be- 
ing on  their  reservation  foi:  a  short  time  a  few  homesick  strag- 
glers under  the  lead  of  the  well  known  Johnnie  Green,  wan- 
dered back  to  their  old  haunts  in  central  Iowa,  wKere  they 
fished,  hunted  and  strolled  about  undisturbed  by  their  white 
neighbors  until  they  passed  out  by  life  limitation  or  were 
merged  with  the  Musquawkies. 

The  mini,  or  Illinois,  as  they  afterward  came  to  be  called, 
were  a  powerful  confederacy  made  up  of  five  distinct  tribes  of 
Algonquins,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  inhab- 
ited central  Illinois  and  southern  Iowa.  It  was  members  of 
this  tribe  that  Father  Marquette  came  in  contact  with  on  his 
memorable  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  in  1673.  Historical 
accounts  relate  that  he  made  the  entire  trip  from  the  Fox 
River  in  Wisconsin  to  the  point  where  he  discovered  ''the  foot- 
prints in  the  sand"  near  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  River 
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in  Iowa  without  encountering  a  single  native.  After  landing 
he  followed  the  trail  inland  to  an  Indian  village,  and  found  to 
his  great  delight  that  the  savages  th^re  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage as  those  he  had  left  on  the  shore  of  Green  Bay.  Later 
on  this  powerful  confederacy  became  much  reduced  by  a  san- 
guinary war  with  the  Iroquois,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  in  1803  were  either  exterminated  or  had  joined 
other  tribes  and  so  had  passed  out  of  existence  as  a  distinct 
nation. 

Another  strong  tribe  of  the  same  race  inhabiting  the  state 
of  Iowa  at  the  time  of  the  French  explorations,  but  which 
became  extinct  before  the  time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
were  the  Muscatines,  or  Mascoutins,  as  they  were  then  called. 
But  little  is  known  of  this  tribe,  although  there  is  abundant 
proof  of  their  once  having  occupied  both  sides  of  the  Missis- 
sippi near  where  the  city  of  Muscatine  now  stands.  Judge 
Fulton  closes  a  chapter  regarding  them,  as  follows:  "Having 
left  the  last  traces  of  their  existence  on  what  is  now  Iowa  soil 
we  have  perpetuated  the  memory  of  this  vanished  people  by 
enrolling  the  appellation  Muscatine  in  our  Indian  geographical 
nomenclature." 

It  would  seem  that  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  the 
different  tribes  about  this  period  would  cause  many  people 
to  revise  their  preconceived  notions  of  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  American  Indians.  According  to  the  most  reliable  esti- 
mates ihere  were  originally  not  far  from  half  a  million  natives 
scattered  through  the  territory  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States.  The  theory  that  this  vast  empire,  capable  of  supporting 
its  hundreds  of  millions  of  population,  should  have  been  pre- 
served in  its  native  wildness  for  the  gratification  of  the 
savage  instincts  and  propensities  of  these  few  thousand  war- 
riors is. at  least  debatable  if  not  wholly  untenable.  The  main 
occupation  of  these  tribes  was  war  among  themselves.     Upon 
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the  least  provocation  and  on  the  flimsiest  pretext  they  rushed 
into  the  most  deadly  and  destructive  warfare  with  each 
other.  They  fought  for  the  love  of  fighting.  Entire  tribes 
were  exterminated  and  others  greatly  diminished.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  native  inhabitants 
was  largely  diminished  during  the  last  half  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Centuries  by  reason  of  this 
bitter,  unrelenting  warfare.  The  number  of  Indians  who  have 
fallen  first  and  last  in  the  various  actions  with  the  whites  is 
wholly  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  numbers  slain 
in  wars  among  themselves.  Of  course  there  have  been  many 
instances  of  dishonesty  and  bad  faith  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians,  but  that  doesn't  change  the  main  proposition  that  in 
the  nature  of  things  it  was  never  intended  that  this  vast  con- 
tinent should  be  shut  off  from  civilization  in  order  that  a  few 
tribes  of  blood-thirsty  savages  should  be  undisturbed  in  their 
favorite  diversion  of  waging  relentless  warfare  against  each 
other. 

The  Dacotah  tribes  figuring  in  Iowa  history  are  the  Omahas, 
the  lowas,  the  Winnebagos  and  the  Sioux.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Omahas  ever  had  a  permanent  residence  on  Iowa 
soil,  but  they  frequently  visited  the  state  and  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  lowas,  who  were  of  the  same  race  and  spoke 
the  same  language.  Judge  Fulton,  in  writing  of  the  lowas, 
uses  the  following  language:  "The  lowas  were  once  a  strong 
and  powerful  tribe  and  were  able  under  their  brave  and  warlike 
chiefs  to  maintain  successful  warfare  against  their  enemies. 
Their  later  seat  of  empire  was  in  the  Des  Moines  Valley. 
Their  principal  village  was  situated  on  the  Des  Moines  lliver 
near  the  northwest  corner  of  Van  Buren  County,  where  the 
old  trading  post  of  lowaville  was  subsequently  located.  That 
spot  may  be  regarded  as  historic  ground,  for  there  transpired 
events  in  the  annals  of  savage  warfare  which  transferred  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  Des  Moines  Valley  from  the  lowas  to  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes."  The  decisive  battle  in  which  the  lowas  were 
so  signally  defeated  by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  occurred  some  time 
between  1820  and  1825.  During  the  latter  year  the  govern- 
ment purchased  their  undivided  interest  in  the  country,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been,  and  they  were  placed  under  govern- 
ment protection  and  settled  on  a  reservation  beyond  the  Mis- 
souri River.  The  only  prominent  chief  of  this  tribe  whose  name 
has  been  perpetuated  in  Iowa  is  Mahaska. 

Another  Dacotah  tribe  at  one  time  residing  in  Iowa  were 
the  Winnebagos.  This  tribe  when  first  known  were  located 
west  of  Lake  Michigan  near  Green  Bay.  Their  history  is  a 
checkered  one  which  cannot  be  repeated  here.  After  the 
Black  Hawk  War  they  were  removed  from  Wisconsin  to  the 
"Neutral  Ground"  in  Iowa,  where  they  remained  until  1846 
when  they  were  again  removed  to  a  reservation  in  Minnesota 
near  Mankato.  They  remained  there  until  after  the  Sioux 
outbreak  in  1862  when  they  were  sent  to  a  reservation  on  the 
Missouri  in  South  Dakota.  Of  their  chiefs  those  who  have 
been  remembered  by  the  people  of  Iowa  are  Winneshiek, 
Waukon  Decorah,  and  One  Eyed  Decorah.  It  was  the  latter 
who  delivered  Black  Hawk  a  prisoner  to  the  United  States 
Indian  Agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien  at  the  close  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War. 

The  main  branch  of  the  Dacotah  race  are  called  Sioux. 
Many  persons  consider  the  terms  Sioux  and  Dacotah  as  apply- 
ing to  the  same  people.  This  is  not  strictly  true,  since  several 
of  the  Dacotah  tribes,  as  the  lowas  and  Winnebagos,  and  some 
others,  have  never  been  called  Sioux.  Still  no  great  confusion 
of  ideas  can  arise  from  using  the  terms  as  interchangeable. 
While  the  term  Dacotah  is  the. more  comprehensive  of  the 
two,  the  term  Sioux  is  the  best  known  and  the  one  with  which 
the  people  are  most  familiar.     These  Indians  originally  occu- 
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pied  the  western  part  of  Wisconsin,  the  northern  part  of  Iowa, 
the  greater  part  of  ilinnesota,  the  whole  of  N^orth  and  South 
Dakota,  and  much  of  the  country  west  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.    The  first  well  authenticated  meeting  of  the  whites  with 
the  Dacotahs  was  in  1662,  but  for  nearly  fifty  years  previous 
to  that  time  fabulous  stories  had  reached  the  French  on  thje 
St.  Lawrence  River  of  a  wonderful  people  who  dwelt  far  to 
the  westward  and  who  spoke  a  different  language  from  any 
with  which  they  were  acquainted.     These  mysterious  reports 
made   such   an   impression   on   the   mind   of   Champlain,   the 
Governor  of  Xew  France,  that  he  determined  to  investigate. 
Accordingly  in  1634  he  induced  Jean  Nicollet  to  undertake  a 
journey  of  exploration  in  the  region  beyond  what  had  then 
been  discovered.     Nicollet's  account  of  his  journey  reads  like 
a  fairy  tale,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  Sioux  on 
that  trip.     A  very  interesting  paper  by  Hon.  Irving  B.  Rich- 
man,  entitled,  "First  Meeting  with  Dacotahs,''  says :  *The  first 
nieeting  of  the  D,acotah  Indians  by  white  men  took  place  at  a 
spot  not  so  remote  from  the  lake  regions  of  Iowa.   In  1662  the 
French  travelers,  Radison  and  Grosseliers,  held  a  council  with 
a  large  company  of  the  Dacotahs  near  the  Mille  Lacs,  in  what 
is  now  the  state  of  Minnesota.     They  were  even  then  a  famous 
and  dreaded  nation.     Says  Radison  in  his  quaint  and  Gallic 
way:     ^They  were  so  much  respected  that  nobody  durst  not 
offend  them.'  " 

Eighteen  years  later  or  in  1680,  the  Mississippi  River  hav- 
ing been  discovered  in  the  meantime,  Father  Hennepin  was 
sent  out  by  La  Salle  to  explore  the  upper  regions  of  it.  Judge 
Fulton,  in  his  introduction  to  a  chapter  on  the  Sioux,  uses  this 
language:  "It  was  in  1680  that  Father  Hennepin  and  his  two 
companions,  Michael  Ako  and  Anthony  Anguella,  were  sent 
from  Fort  Creveeour,  near  Lake  Peoria,  by  the  renowned  La 
Salle  on  their  mission  of  discovery  to  the  upper  Mississippi. 
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The  tribes  they  found  inhabiting  the  country  now  embraced 
in  northern  Iowa  and  the  state  of  Minnesota  were  those 
belonging  to  the  great  Dacotah  group  or  nation.  'While  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  they  were  taken  pris- 
oners by  a  band  of  Sioux  warriors,  and  remained  with  them 
in  their  wanderings  over  the  vast  prairies  and  among  the 
lakes  of  that  region  from  April  until  September,  having  dur- 
ing that  time  been  joined  by  that  other  intrepid  French  adven- 
turer, Duluth.  These  were  the  first  Europeans  who  met  the 
people  that  occupied  and  roamed  over  the  prairies  of  northern 
Iowa,  or  kindled  their  campfires  about  the  headwaters  of  the 
Des  Moines  and  on  the  borders  of  our  beautiful  lakes  two 
hundred  years  ago." 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Dacotahs  was  then  estimated 
at  about  forty  thousand  and  does  not  vary  a  great  deal  from 
that  at  the  present  time.  The  nation  was  divided  into  a  large 
number  of  tribes  and  these  tribes  were  again  subdivided  into 
numberless  clans  or  bands,  each  under  its  petty  chief  or  leader, 
who  roamed  over  the  prairies  far  and  wide,  living  on  game  and 
fish  and  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  soil.  They  lived 
mainly  in  rude  tents  called  "tepees''  and  roamed  about  as  in- 
clination dictated.  They  had  favorite  haunts  which  they  vis- 
ited at  stated  periods  and  which  were  regarded  by  them  as 
headquarters,  where  diiferent  bands  would  rendezvous  for  a 
while  and  then  scatter  again  over  the  prairies  and  their  places 
be  occupied  by  other  bands.  Judge  Fulton,  in  his  "Ked  Men 
of  Iowa,"  says :  "At  the  time  of  the  celebrated  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration made  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1804  up  the  Missouri 
River,  the  band  or  tribe  of  the  Great  Sioux  nation,  known  as 
Yanktons,  lived  on  the  upper  Des  Moines  and  Little  Sioux 
Rivers  and  the  region  about  Spirit  Lake."  But  little  reliable 
information  can  be  obtained  calculated  to  throw  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  different  bands  that  occupied  this  country 
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previous  to  its  purchase  and  settlement  by  the  whites.  Author- 
ities seem  to  agree,  however,  that  a  band  of  Yankton-Sioux, 
known  as  the  Wahpekutahs,  occupied  the  country  of  northern 
Iowa  and  southern  Minnesota  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century.  North  of  these  in  Minnesota  were  three  other 
tribes  of  Sioux  for  whom  agencies  were  subsequently  estab- 
lished on  the  Minnesota  River,  which  will  be  noticed  more  in 
detail  further  on. 

The  Sioux  were  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
the  Wahpekutahs  being  the  most  active  in  their  hostilities  and 
the  most  implacable  in  their  hatred  of  their  sotithern  neigh- 
bors. So  sanguinary  was  the  warfare  waged  by  the  contending 
tribes  that  the  United  States  government,  in  1825,  decided  to 
interfere  and  if  possible  put  a  stop  to  it.  By  a  treaty,  bearing 
date  August  19,  1825,  a  boundary  was  established  between  the 
Sioux  on  the  north  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  on  the  south,  as 
follows:  Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  upper  Iowa  River 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  and  ascending  the  said  Iowa 
River  to  its  west  fork,  thence  up  the  fork  to  its  source,  thence 
crossing  the  fork  of  the  Red  Cedar  River  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
Calumet  or  Big  Sioux  River,  and  down  to  its  junction  with  the 
Missouri  River. 

This  action  of  the  government  only  made  matters  worse, 
each  party  claiming  that  the  other  had  trespassed  by  cross- 
ing over  the  line,  and  hostilities  waged  hotter  than  ever 
until  in  1830,  when  the  government  interfered  a  second  time 
and  finally  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  second  treaty,  whereby 
the  several  tribes  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  strip  of  land 
twenty  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the  former  line,  thus  throwing 
the  combatants  forty  miles  apart.  This  strip  was  known  as 
the  "Xeutral  Ground."  Many  persons  at  the  present  time  use 
the  term  without  knowing  its  meaning.  This  scheme  mended 
matters  some  but  did  not  wholly  prevent  hostilities,  which  were 
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kept  up  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  until  1845,  when  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  were  removed  from  the  state. 

The  last  hostile  meeting  between  the  Sioux  and  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  was  in  Kossuth  County,  in  April,  1852,  between 
two  straggling  bands,  both  of  whom  at  that  time  were 
trespassers  and  had  no  legal  right  on  Iowa  soil.  This  action 
possesses  a  dramatic  interest  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  impor- 
tance as  a  historical  event,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  hiere  that 
the  "lingering  remnants  of  two  great  nations  who  had  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  waged  unrelenting  warfare  against 
each  other  had  their  last  and  final  stru^le."  The  number 
engaged  was  about  seventy  on  a  side,  and  the  result  was  a  com- 
plete victory  for  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

At  the  same  time  of  the  treaty  respecting  the  Neutral  Ground, 
July  15,  1830,  another  treaty  was  negotiated  by  which  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  Western  Sioux,  Omahas,  lowas  and  Mis- 
souris  united  in  conveying  to  the  United  States  the  portion  of 
the  western  slope  of  Iowa  described  as  follows :  Beginning  at 
the  upper  fork  of  the  Des  Moines  River  and  passing  the  sources 
of  the  Little  Sioux  and  Floyd  Bivers  to  the  fork  of  the  first  creek 
that  falls  into  the  Big  Sioux  or  Calumet  River  on  the  east  side, 
thence  down  said  creek  and  the  Calumet  to  the  Missouri  River, 
thence  down  said  Missouri  River  to  the  Missouri  state  line 
above  the  Kansas  River,  thence  along  said  line  to  the  high- 
lands between  the  waters  falling  into  the  Missouri  and  the  Des 
Moines,  passing  to  said  highlands  along  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  forks  of  the  Grand  River,  thence  along  said  high- 
lands or  ridge  separating  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  from  the 
Des  Moines  to  a  point  opposite  the  source  of  the  Boyer  River, 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  upper  fork  of  the  Des  Moines,  the 
place  of  beginning. 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  three  thousand  dollars  each:     to     the 
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Sioux,  two  thousand  dollars ;  to  the  Yankton  and  Santee  bands 
of  Sioux,  three  thousand  dollars ;  to  the  Omahas,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars ;  and  to  the  Otoe  and  Missouris,  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  annually  for 
ten  successive  years.  In  addition  to  these  annuities  the 
United  States  agreed  to  provide  other  advantages  for  some  of 
the  tribes  joining  in  the  treaty.  This  treaty  was  made  by 
William  Clark,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs;  and  Col. 
Willoughby  Morgan,  of  the  United  States  First  Infantry.  It 
went  into  effect  by  proclamation  February  24,  1831.  So  much 
for  the  treaty  by  which  the  territory  of  western  Iowa  passed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indians  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TREATY    OF      1851 MINNESOTA     BESEBVATION 

UPPEB  AND  LOWER  AGENCIES THE  WAHPEKUTAH 

SIOUX WAMDISAPPI     AND      THE      OUTLAW      BAND 

LEAVE       THE       MAIN       TBIBE ^AT     WAMDISAPPI^S 

DEATH    SIDOMINADOTAH      BECOMES      CHIEF HAS 

TBOUBLE    WITH   LOTT     NEAB     MOUTH     OF     BOONE 

BIVEB LOTT     MUBDEBS     THE       CHIEF's       ENTIBE 

FAMILY SOME     EXTBACTS     FBOM     HABVEY     ING- 

HAM's    *'sCBAPS    of    EABLY    HISTOBY" INKPADU- 

TAH    BECOMES    CHIEF STBAINED    BELATIONS    BE- 
TWEEN HIS  BAND  AND  THE  SETTLEBS. 

Jf  1851  another  treaty  was  made  with  the  Sioux  by  the 
provisions  of  which  they  agreed  to  relinquish  to  the 
United  States  their  remaining  title  to  all  land  in  the  state 
of  Iowa,  and  also  their  title  to  all  lands  in  Minnesota,  ex- 
cept what  constituted  their  reservation.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  terms  of  this  treaty  and  the  preceding  ones  would 
seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as  Iowa  is  concerned, 
this  treaty  was  intendbd  to  be  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  quit- 
claim deed  given  for  the  purpose  of  healing  defects  in  a  for- 
mer conveyance.  As  before  stated,  there  were  four  bands  of 
these  Sioux  and  they  had  their  reservation  on  the  Minnesota 
River.  It  was  composed  of  a  strip  of  land  ten  miles  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  river  and  extending  from  a  short  distance  below 
Fort  Ridgley  to  the  source  of  that  river.  There  were  two 
agencies  known  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Agencies.  The  Lower 
Agency  was  located  on  the  Minnesota  River  about  five  mile? 
below  the  Redwood  River  and  thirteen  miles  above  Fort  Ridg- 
ley, and  the  Upper  Agency    on    the   Yellow  Medicine  River, 
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about  three  miles  from  its  mouth.     Two  bands  received  their 
annuities  at  the  Lower  and  two  at  the  Upper  Agency. 

The  Wahpekutahs,  the  band  with  which  the  history  of  this 
county  is  most  closely  identified,  had  their  headquarters  at  the 
Lower  Agency  and  ^ere  therefore  known  as  Lower  Sioux. 
Prominent  among  their  chiefs  was  one  Wamdisappi,  or  Black 
Eagle.  He  and  his  immediate  followers  were  savages  of  such 
ferocity  and  Avere  so  quarrelsome  and  revengeful  that  they  could 
not  live  at  peace  even  with  the  members  of  their  own  tribe.  It 
was  largely  through  their  intrigues  and  restlessness  that  the 
war  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  kept  up  as  long  as  it  was, 
and  after  their  removal  these  turbulent  savages  turned  their 
attention  to  working  up  quarrels  and  dissensions  in  their  own 
band.  These  quarrels  finally  culminated  in  Wamdisappi  and 
the  more  turbulent  of  his  followers  leaving  the  main  body  and 
striking  westward  across  the  Big  Sioux  and  establishing  them- 
selves on  the  Vermilion  River,  in  what  is  now  South  Dakota, 
from  which  point  they  roamed  over  the  country  far  and  wide, 
often  going  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Boone  River  and 
as  far  east  as  the  Cedar  and  beyond.  In  writing  of  this  band, 
Judge  Flandrau  has  this  to  say  of  them:  "So  thoroughly 
were  they  separated  from  the  re^t  of  the  iWahpekutahs  that  when 
the  last  named  Indians,  together  with  the  M'daywakautons,  made 
their  treaty  at  Mendota  in  1851,  by  which  they  ceded  the  lands 
in  Minnesota  owned  by  them,  the  remnant  of  Wamdisappi's 
people  were  not  regarded  as  being  a  part  of  the  Wahpekutahs 
at  all  and  took  no  part  in  the  treaty."  The  numerical  strength 
of  Wamdisappi's  band  has  been,  variously  estimated,  some 
placing  it  as  high  as  five  hundred  and  others  as  low  as  one  him- 
dred  and  fifty.  Doubtless  the  reason  for  this  discrepancy  is 
that  there  were  a  large  number  of  Indians  who  would  at  times 
associate  themselves  with  the  outlaws  in  their  predatory  excur- 
sions, and  then  as  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  annuities 
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approached  would  unite  themselves  with  the  Agency  Indians 
for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in  the  annuities. 

Among  the  followers  of  Wamdisappi  was  a  chief  known  as 
Sidominadotah,  or  ''Two  Fingers/'  who  eventually  became 
leader  of  the  band.  While  his  headquarters  were  on  the  Ver- 
milion, his  favorite  haunts  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lakes  and  along  the  Des  Moines  and  Little  Sioux  Rivers.  They 
were  known  as  far  east  as  Prairie  du  Chien  and  as  far  south 
and  southwest  as  Council  Bluffs,  and  were  universally  regarded 
as  a  bad  lot.  Many  and  varied  were  the  difficulties  with  the 
early  settlers  all  along  the  frontier  line.  These  difficulties 
were  the  source  of  a  vast  deal  of  annoyance,  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  settlers. 

Among  others  who  had.  received  indignities  from  this  band 
was  one  Henry  Lott,  whom  Judge  Fulton  characterizes  as  "a 
rough,  imscrupulous  border  character,"  who  in  1846  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  Boone  River  in  Webster  County.  His  chief 
occupation  seems  to  have  been  selling  poor  whisky  to  the  In- 
dians. He  was  also  accused  of  stealing  horses,  as  in  1848 
some  horses  stolen  from  the  Indians  were  traced  to  his  cabin. 
Other  lawless  acts  were  also  charged  to  him.  This  so  irritated 
and  enraged  the  savages  that  they  determined  to  drive  him  out 
of  the  country.  It  would  be  well  to  remember  here  that  this 
was  not  on  Sioux  territory  at  all^  but  was  south  of  the  N^eutral 
Ground,  on  land  but  recently  vacated  by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
Lott  was  soon  waited  on  by  the  chief  and  a  party  of  his  men 
and  informed  that  he  was  regarded  ,as  an  intruder  and  given 
a  certain  number  of  days  in  which  to  leave  their  hunting 
groimds.  The  Indians  now  went  away,  but  Lott  did  not  see 
proper  to  leave.  At  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time  the 
Indians  returned,  and,  finding  Lott  still  there,  commenced  to 
destroy  his  property.  They  shot  his  horses  and  cattle,  robbed 
his  bee  hives,  threatened  his  family  and  drove  him  and  his 
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step-son  from  home,  carrying  things  with  a  high  hand  generally. 
After  Lott  and  his  step-son  had  left  the  house,  a  younger  boy, 
Milton  Lott,  a  lad  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  attempted  lo 
follow  them.  It  was  in  December.  The  night  was  intensely 
cold,  and  after  following  them  for  some  miles  the  boy  became 
exhausted  and  froze  to  death.  This  embittered  Lott  against 
the  Indians  to  an  intense  degree.  After  a  short  time  he  re- 
turned to  the  old  place  and  remained  there  until  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  which  occurred  a  few  years  later,  after  which  he 
changed  his  location,  and  in  1853  he  and  his  step-son  settled 
at  Lott's  Creek,  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Des  Moines  River, 
in  Huinboldt  County.  They  had  been  established  there  but  a 
short  time  when  Sidominadotah  and  his  family  of  nine  per- 
sons pitched  their  camp  a  short  distance  below  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

Burning  with  the  desire  to  avenge  the  injuries  they  had  re- 
ceived from  this  chief  and  his  band  five  years  before  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Boone  River,  they  conceived  the  diabolical  plot 
of  destroying  .  the  entire  party.  To  accomplish  this  they 
went  to  the  chief's  lodge  and  reported  that  they  had 
seen  a  herd  of  elk  feeding  on  the  bottom,  and  asked 
him  to  go  with  them  and  try  to  get  one.  lie,  suspecting 
nothing,  prepared  at  once  to  accompany  them.  When  some  dis- 
tance from  the  chief's  lodge  they  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
After  nightfall  they  returned  to  his  lodge  and  murdered  the 
balance  of  the  family,  including  the  aged  mother  of  the  chief, 
except  two  children,  one  a  girl  about  ten  ye*ars  of  age  and  a 
boy  still  older.  The  little  girl  had  concealed  herself  in  some 
bushes,  and  the  boy  they  had  left  for  dead  on  the  ground,  but 
he  recovered.  This  boy  was  afterward  known  to  the  frontier 
settlers  as  "Indian  Josh,"  and  lived  some  time  with  a  family, 
on  the  west  fork  of  the  Des  Moines  in  Palo  Alto  County,  by 
the  name  of  Carter.     After  finishing  their  terrible  work,  Lott 
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and  his  step-son  loaded  what  they  could  of  their  portables  into 
a  wagon  and  the  balance  they  piled  up  in  their  cabin  and  set 
it  on  fire,  then  hitching  their  mules  to  the  wagon  they  left  the 
place.  Following  down  the  divide  between  the  Des  Moines 
and  Boone  Eivers,  they  continued  their  course  in  a  southerly 
direction  until  they  struck  the  great  overland  trail  to  Cali- 
fornia, which  was  then  thronged  with  emigrants.  Joining  a 
party  of  these,  they  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  where 
it  is  said  Lott  was  shortly  afterwards  killed  in  a  quarrel.  The 
murder  of  the  chief  was  not  discovered  for  two  weeks,  and  it  was 
later  still  before  it  was  known  the  Lotts  were  the  guilty  parties, 
and  they  were  so  far  on  their  way  by  that  time  that  no  pursuit 
was  attempted. 

Inasmuch  as  everything  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the 
relations  existing  between  the  settlers  and  the  Sioux,  during 
this  interesting  period,  becomes  more  valuable  as  the  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  securing  correct  information  increases,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Harvey  Ingham's  "Scraps  of  Early  His- 
tory," published  in  the  Upper  Des  Moines,  will  be  read  with 
interest : 

"Fort  Dodge  was  e8tablishe<J  as  the  frontier  outpost  of 
northern  Iowa  in  1850,  just  four  years  after  Fort  Des  Moines 
was  abandoned.  Fort  Des  Moines  was  located  in  1843  and 
occupied  by  troops  until  1846,  the  years  during  which  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  were  being  removed  from  the  state.  Between  the 
occupancy  of  the  two  forts  the  Sioux  came  prominently  into 
notice,  driving  out  every  white  man  who  attempted  to  push 
into  their  territory  and  trying  to  stem  the  tide  of  emigration 
to  the  Northwest.  The  event  which,  more  than  any  other,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  fort,  was  old  Sidominadotah's  attack 
upon  Marsh,  a  government  surveyor,  in  1848.  Sidominadotah 
is  one  of  the  conspicuous  figures  in  our  pioneer  history.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Inkpadutah  and  leader  of  a  band  of  Wahpe- 
kutah  outlaws.  Hie  was  commonly  called  Chief  Two  Fingers, 
having  lost  the  remainder  of  his  right  hand  in  battle.  Major 
Williams  knew  him  well  and  has  left  an  accurate  description 
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of  him.  He  says :  ^Sidominadotah  was  a  man  about  five  feet 
ten  in  height,  stout  and  well  formed,  very  active,  had  a  pierc- 
ing black  eye,  broad  face  and  high  cheek  bones.'  The  major 
adds  an  item  to  the  description  which  certainly  entitles  Sido- 
minadotah  to  be  called  the  man  with  the  iron  jaw :  'Both  rows 
of  teeth  were  double  all  around  in  both  jaws.'  A  dentist  could 
•have  paid  off  all  of  the  old  scores  of  the  white  race  at  one  sit- 
ting. iWhen  killed  he  was  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
evidently  was  the  leader  of  all  the  bands  of  the  northern  Sioux 
at  that  time,  or^  at  least,  held  a  prominent  place  among  the 
leaders,  for  nearly  all  the  attacks  upon  the  whites  who  began 
to  invade  the  territory  north  and  west  of  Des  Moines  were  led 
by  him.^' 

Here  follows  the  detailed  account  of  the  attack  on  the  sur- 
veying party  when  their  instruments  were  destroyed,  their  sup- 
plies taken  from  them  and  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
work.     Mr.  Ingham's  account  continues: 

"Marsh  made  a  report  to  the  government  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  reports  of  other  outrages,  caused  the  order  to 
bring  troops  into  the  N"orthwest.  *  *  *  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Mason  was  ordered  in  1849  to  locate  the  new  fort  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Neutral  Ground. 
He  chose  the  site  where  the  city  of  Fort  Dodge  now  stands  and 
named  the  new  post  Fort  Clarke.  In  1851  General  Winfield 
Scott  changed  the  name  to  Fort  Dodge,  in  honor  of  General 
Henry  Dodge."  (Another  reason  for  the  change  of  name  was  that 
there  was  another  Fort  Clarke  in  the  southwest,  and  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  was  occasioned  by  supplies  that  were  intended 
for  one  going  wrong  and  eventually  reaching  the  other.)  "Com- 
pany E  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  came  from  Fort  Snell- 
ing  to  occupy  it.  With  this  company  Major  Williams  came 
as  sutler.  When  the  pioneer  history  of  northwestern  Iowa  is 
written.  Major  Williams  will  be  the  central  figure.  He  was 
part  of  all  that  happened  in  the  early  years.  *  *  *  When 
after  three  years  and  a  half  Fort  Dodge  was  abandoned  and  the 
troops  were  ordered  north  to  build  Fort  Ridgley,  he  remained, 
and  buying  the  ground  and  buildings  of  the  dismantled  forti- 
fications, founded  the  city  which'  perpetuates  its  name.  Fort 
Dodge  was  then  and  afterwards  the  central  point  in  the  upper 
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Des  Moines  region.    Major  Williams  was  associated  intimately 
with  all  the  stirring  events  along  the  entire  frontier,     *    *     * 

"During  the  jears  of  occupancy  of  the  fort,  Major  Williams 
became  acquainted  with  the  various  Sioux  bands  and  their  lead- 
ers. He  has  left  very  interesting  descriptions  of  the  latter. 
His  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  outfit  tallies  with  that 
before  given  of  the  Wahpekutahs.  ^The  Sioux  Indians/ 
he  says,  ^who  inhabited  this  district  of  country,  were 
the  most  desperate  characters,  made  up  of  renegades 
from  all  the  bands.'  They  were  generally  very  active, 
stout  Indians^  and  great  horsemen.  The  majority  of  theia 
were  well  armed  with  guns.  They  always  had  in  their  posses- 
sion horses  and  mules  with  white  men's  brands.  They  gener- 
ally encamped  on  high  ground  where  they  could  not  be  easily 
surprised,  and  when  any  number  of  them  were  together,  they 
encamped  in  a  circle.  They  were  very  expert  hunters.  Their 
famous  leaders,  Sidominadotah  and  Inkpadutah,  were  very 
stout,  active  men,  also  Titonka  and  Umpashota ;  in  fact,  all  of 
them.  Of  Inkpadutah,  who  led  in  the  Spirit  Lake  Massacre, 
and  who  was  pr'esent  in  person  at  the  raid  on  Mr.  Call  and  the 
settlers  south  of  Algona  in  1855,  he  says:  'Inkpadutah  was 
about, fifty-five  years  old,  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  iji  height, 
stoutly  built,  broad  shouldered,  high  cheek  bones,  sunken  and 
very  black  sparkling  eyes,  big  mouth,  light  copper  color  and 
pockmarked  in  the  face.' 

"Umpashota  is  of  scarcely  less  interest,  as  lie  is  the  Indian 
who  visited  with  W.  H.  Ingham  three  days  on  the  upper  Des 
Moines  when  each  one  was  figuring  on  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
expedition,  and  his  name  is  also  associated  with  the  legend  of 
Spirit  Lake." 

Here  follows  a  description  of  TTmpashota  (Smoky  Day), 
also  of  Titonka,  or  Big  Buffalo,  and  Ishtahaba,  or  Young 
Sleepy  Eye: 

"Besides  these  there  were  Cosomeneh,  dark,  silent,  stealthy ; 
Wahkonsa,  Umpashota's  son,  a  dude,  painting  his  cheeks, 
forehead  and  chin  with  stars;  Modocaquemon,  Inkpadutah's 
oldest  son,  who  was  shot  for  his  part  in  the  Spirit  Lake  Mas- 
sacre, with  low  forehead,  scowling  face  and  thick  lips;  ifoco- 
poco,  Inkpadutah's  second  son,  sullen  and  ill-favored.  *  *  * 
The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  leave  the  fort  in  September,  1853. 
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*  *  *  It  was  after  the  abandonment  of  the  fort  that  the 
outrages  most  intimately  associated  with  our  early  history 
were  perpetrated.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  important  in  its 
after  effects  was  the  murder  of  Sidominadotah  and  his  family 
by  Henry  Lott,  at  Bloody  Eun,  in  Humboldt  County,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1854.  Major  Williams  records  one  fact  in  connection 
with  the  Sioux  that  is  very  singular.  In  all  the  raids  made  by 
them  a  very  .large  negro  was  a  prominent  participant.  The 
soldiers  tried  often  to  capture  him,  but  failed.  He  was  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  reckless  of  the  savages  in  every  outrage 
that  was  perpetrated  in  these  years." 

More  space  has  been  given  the  forgoing  extracts  than  was 
at  first  intended,  but  really  reliable  information  is  so  diflScult 
to  obtain  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  use  what  was  available. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sidominadotah,  his  brother,  Inkpadutah, 
sometimes  known  as  Scarlet  Point  or  Red  End,  became  chief 
of  the  band.  This  chief  was  known  to  be  bold,  reckless,  cruel 
and  bloodthirsty,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  effect 
such  a  tragedy  as  the  one  heretofore  related  would  have  upon 
a  character  such  as  he.  It  is  a  well  known  characteristic  of 
all  the  aboriginal  tribes  that  if  they  cannot  takfe  their  revenge 
on  the  party  from  whom  they  received  their  injuries,  they 
are  ready  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the  first  party  they 
come  in  contact  with,  no  matter  how  innocent.  Many 
an  honest  and  industrious  frontiersman  has  had  to 
pay  with  his  life  for  the  wrong  done  by  some  reckless, 
worthless,  unscrupulous,  border  character  just  out  of  pure  wan- 
tonness. It  is  the  same  old  story  so  often  repeated  in  our  fron- 
tier history.  In  view  of  the  condition  of  affairs  just  related, 
the  relations  between  this  band  of  Indians  and  the  settlers  will 
be  readily  understood  to  be  anything  but  cordial.  It  is  but 
natural  to  presume  that  the  arrogant  and  imperious  character 
of  Inkpadutah  drove  many  of  the  more  peaceably  inclined 
Indians  out  of  his  band.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  prospect 
of  being  deprived  of  their  annuities  sent  a  great  number  of  this 
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band  back  to  the  main  tribe.  At  any  rate  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  band  became  rapidly  depleted.  What  had  been 
a  tribe  of  respectable  strength  was  soon  reduced  to  a  few  fami- 
lies of  stragglers.  The  strength  oi  the  band,  after  the  death 
of  Sidominadotah,  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  In  1856  it  dwindled  down  below  the 
lowest  figure. 

Judge  Flandrau,  who  was  Indian  Agent  at  that  time,  says 
of  them:  "By  1857  all  that  remained  of  Wamdisappi's  band 
was  under  the  chieftainship  of  Inkpadutah,  or  Scarlet  Point, 
sometimes  called  Red  End.  In  August,  1856,  I  received  the 
appointment  of  United  States  Indian  Agent  for  the  Sioux  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  agencies  for  these  Indians  were  on  the 
Minnesota  River  at  Redwood  and  on  the  Yellow  Medicine  River 
a  few  miles  from  its  mouth.  Having  been  on  the  frontier 
sometime  previous  to  such  appointment,  I  had  become  quite 
familiar  with  the  Sioux  and  knew  in  a  general  way  of  Inkpa- 
dutah and  his  band,  its  habits  and  whereabouts.  They  ranged 
the  country  far  and  wide  and  were  considered  a  bad  lot  of 
vagabonds.  In  1856  they  came  to  the  payment  and  demanded 
a  share  of  the  money  of  the  Wahpekutahs,  and  made  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  but  were  forced  to  return  to  their  haunts  on  the 
Big  Sioux  and  adjoining  country.  To  this  Mrs.  Sharp  adds: 
'According  to  the  most  authentic  testimony  collected  by  Major 
Prichette,  Inkpadutah  came  to  the  Sioux  Agency  in  the  fall  of 
1855  and  received  annuities  for  eleven  persons,  although  he 
was  not  identified  with  any  band.'  " 

It  may  seem  singular  to  some  that  in  preparing  a  history  of 
Dickinson  County  so  much  time  and  space  should  be  given  to 
people  and  events  wholly  outside  of  the  county.  It  may  also 
seem  that  too  much  space  has  been  given  in  endeavoring  to  set 
forth  who  Inkpadutah  and  his  band  were,  their  relations  to 
the  Agency  Indians,  also  the  strained  relations  between  them 
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and  the  settlers,  and  the  cause  thereof.  This  may  be  true,  but 
it  is  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  many  of  the  tourists 
who  visit  the  lakes  from  year  to  year  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  facts  in  the  matter  and. are  also  desirous  of  correct  infor- 
mation on  all  of  these  points,  and  more  questions  are  asked 
first  and  last  involving  -a  knowledge  of  them  than  any 
others.  Many  have  expressed  surprise  that  more  has  not  been 
preserved,  and  that  more  is  not  known  of  the  personal  char- 
acter and  personal  history  of  individual  Indians  who  in  an 
early  day  made  these  lakes  their  favorite  rendezvous.  This  is 
accounted  for  in  the  strained  and  unfriendly  relations  existing 
between  tJie  settlers  and  the  Sioux.  The  fraternal  rela- 
tions which  so  long  existed  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
on  the  one  side  and  the  pioneer  settlers  of  eastern  and  central 
Towa  on  the  other,  were  entirely  wanting  on  the  northwestern 
frontier,  and  consequently  very  little  is  or  can  be  known  of  the 
individual  Indians  who  pitched  their  tepees  in  the  groves, 
fished  in  the  lakes  and  hunted  on  the  prairies  of  northwestern 
Iowa.  However,  some  enterprising  real  estate  and  hotel  men 
have  recently  endeavored  to  supply  this  lack  of  real  knowledge 
on  these  points  by  fictitious  inventions  of  their  own.  Of  late 
a  great  many  questions  are  asked  about  Okoboji.  Who  was  he? 
Where  were  the  headquarters  of  his  band?  How  many  war- 
riors were  among  his  followers  ?  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
questions  which  nobody  but  inquisitive  summer  tourists  would 
think  of. 

A  large  mound  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  has  l)een  pointed 
out  to  the  credulous  and  unsuspecting  summer  resorter  as 
being  the  last  resting  place  of  the  great  chief,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  the  grave  of  Okoboji.  Ambitious  correspondents  of 
the  Capital  City  papers  have,  at  diiferent  times,  tried  their 
hands  at  writing  up  glowing  accounts  of  their  visits  to  the 
grave  of  the  mythical  chief,  and  many  doubtless  believe  that  the 
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• 

representationB  luade  to  them  are  true^  and  that  the  lake  was 
actually  named  for  a  brave  and  powerful  warrior  who  once 
lived  in  its  groves  and  was  buried  in  the  mound  on  its  western 
border,  where  his  supposed  resting  place  is  pointed  out  by  the 
obliging  guide  to  the  unsophisticated  and  inquisitive  traveler. 
Now  this  is  all  pure  fiction.  There  is  not  one  particle  of  truth 
in  it.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  such  chief  as  Okoboji 
was  ever  known  to  the  Sioux,  and  no  such  Indian  ever  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  lakes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  death  of  Sidominadotah 
occurred  in  January,  1854,  and  that  the  chieftainship  fell  to 
Inkpadutah  at  that  time.  We  know  but  little  of  the  wander^ 
ings  of  Inkpadutah's  band  from  then  until  the  fall  of  1856. 
The  troubles  in  the  neighborhood  of  Clear  Lake,  which  finally 
culminated  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Grindstone  War,"  were 
in  the  summer  of  1854.  Harvey  Ingham,  in  an  article  in  the 
Midland  Monthly,  has  this  to  say  of  their  movements  in  1855: 
"Major  Williams  expresses  the  opinion  that  but  for  the  rapid 
influx  of  settlers  an  attack  would  have  been  made  on  Fort 
Dodge  in  1855.  As  it  was,  Inkpadutah  and  his  followers  con- 
tented themselves  with  stripping  trappers  and  surveyors,  steal- 
ing horses,  and  foraging  on  scattered  settlers,  always  maintain- 
ing a  hostile  and  threatening  attitude.  Many  pages  of  the 
Midland  would  be  required  for  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  petty 
annoyances,  pilferings  and  more  serious  assaults  which  oc- 
curred. At  Dakota  City,  in  Humboldt  County,  the  cabin  of 
E.  McKnight  was  rifled  in  the  spring  of  1855.  Further  north, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Algona,  the  cabin  of  Malachi  Clark  wa3 
entered,  and  the  settlers  gathered  in  great  alarm  to  drive  out 
the  Indians — a  band  of  eighty  braves  led  by  Inkpadutah  in 
person.  Still  further  north,  near  where  Bancroft  stands,  W. 
H.  Ingham  was  captured  by  Umpashota,  a  leader  under  Ink- 
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piidatah  in  the  massacre,  and  was  held  a  prisoner  for  three 
days." 

Judge  Fulton  writes  of  this  same  period  as  follows:  ^TDur- 
ing  the  same  summer  (1855)  Chief  Inkpadutah  and  his 
band^  comprising  about  fifty  lodges,  encamped  in  the  timber 
near  where  Algona  now  stands.  They  occasionally  pillaged 
the  cabins  of  the  white  settlers  in  that  vicinity.  At  last  the 
whites  notified  them  to  leave,  which  they  did  reluctantly.  They 
returned  no  more  to  that  vicinity  except  in  small  hunting  par 
ties.'' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DICKINSON        COUNTY^ — NAME— FIRST       EXPLORA- 
TION  FRENCH   TRADERS LEWIS    AND    CLARKE 

NICOLLET      AND  FREMONT THE    FAMOUS  ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATION THE  FIRST  ATTEMPT  AT 

SETTLEMENT  IN  1856 SETTLEMENTS  IN  ADJOIN- 
ING COUNTIES. 

ICKINSON  COUNTY  was  named  in  honor  of  Hon. 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  formerly  United  States  Senator 
from  the  state  of  New  York.  The  student  of  political 
history  will  be  at  no  loss  to  fix  the  date  of  the  naming 
of  the  counties  of  Iowa,  fully  fifteen  per  cent,  or 
about  one-sixth,  of  which  were  named  for  prominent 
men  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun, 
Cass,  Clayton,  Dickinson,  Polk,  Dallas,  Wright  and  Woodbury, 
together  with  several  others,  all  smack  strongly  of  the  same 
period,  the  forties  and  fifties.  How  long  the  country  had 
been  known,  or  what  was  known  of  the  country  at  that  time, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  out.  In  endeavoring  to  investigate  this 
subject  we  are  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
but  very  little  has  been  written  and  that  very  little  is  known 
about  it  Spirit  Lake  has  been  known  of  for  a  hundred  years^ 
and  how  much  longer,  we  don't  know.  The  time  when  it 
passes  from  legend  to  history  is  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  An  interesting  and  instructive  paper  written  by 
Prof.  Charles  Keyes  for  the  October,  1898,  number  of  the  An- 
nals of  Iowa,  in  discussing  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word 
Des  Moines,  as  applied  to  the  Des  Moines  River,  uses  this  Ian-* 
guage:     "At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century    the    Des 
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Moines  River  was  one  of  the  principal  routes  of  travel  to  and 
from  the  Northwest.  St.  Louis  was  the  great  trading  post  of 
the  r^ion.  The  Indian  and  French  voyageurs  paddled  their 
eanoes  up-stream,  passing  through  several  little  lakes  near  the 
headwaters  and  then  on  to  the  Hudson  Bay  region.  This  was 
a  waterway  practically  unobstructed  from  the  northern  fur 
country  to  the  lower  Mississippi." 

The  article  which  occupies  six  pages  of  the  Annals  of  Iowa 
is  illustrated  with  three  maps,  the  largest  one  of  which  was 
copied  from  an  old  map  made  as  early  as  1720.  This  map 
shows  the  Des  Moines  as  much  larger  than  either  the  Missis- 
sippi or  Missouri,  and  as  having  its  source  in  a  lake  many  times 
larger  than  the  combined  .area  of  all  the  lakes  in  Iowa.  The 
question  at  once  arises,  Did  any  of  the  early  travelers  in  their 
journeys  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Saskatchawan 
country  ever  go  so  far  to  one  side  of  their  usual  route  as  to 
pass  through  the  lake  region?  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  did,  but  if  so,  when  was  it  done  and  where  is  the  record  ? 

The  faipous  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition  up  the  Missouri 
River  was  made  in  1804.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  was  made 
in  1803,  and  this  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  and  reporting  on  the  character  and  resources  of  the 
newly  acquired  possessions.  They  had  for  their  guide  and  in- 
terpreter a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  M.  Durion,  who  had 
been  much  with  the  Indians  and  spoke  the  Dacotah  language 
fluently.  He  imparted  to  them  a  vast  deal  of  information 
relative  to  the  country  adjoining  that  tlirough  which  they  were 
passing.  This  information  they  made  a  record  of  and  have 
given  it  to  the  public.  While  his  statements  are  not  strictly 
accurate  in  all  particulars,  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  convince 
any  person  that  he  had  a  pretty  good  general  idea  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  country,  whether  he  had  ever  seen  it  or  not. 

Judge  Fulton,  in  the  "Rled  Men  of  Iowa,"  writing  on  this 
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subject,  says :  "Lewis  and  Clarke's  French  interpreter  described 
other  localities  in  the  country  of  the  Sioux  nation  now  known 
to  be  within  the  boundaries  of  Iowa,  with  sufficient  accuracy 
Uj  warrant  the  conclusion  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  the  country,  though  not  strictly  accurate  in  some 
respects.  He  described  the  Little  Sioux  as  having  its  source 
within  nine  miles  of  the  Des  Moines,  as  passing  through  a  large 
lake  nearly  sixty  miles  in  circumference  and  dividing  it  into  two 
parts  which  approach  each  other  very  closely,  as  being  very 
irregular  in  its  width,  as  having  many  islands,  and  as  being 
known  by  the  name  of  Lac  D'Esprit,  or  Spirit  Lake.  This 
lake  in  the  country  of  the  Sioux,  from  the  earliest  knowledge 
of  white  men  the  chief  seat  of  one  of  the  Sioux  tribes,  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Spirit  Lake  and  Lake  Okoboji."  So  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  this  is  the  first  and  oldest  written  ac- 
count of  the  Spirit  Lake  region.  The  region  must  have  been, 
and  doubtless  was,  frequently  visited  by  hunters,  trappers  and 
adventurers  during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  but.  they  left 
no  written  account  of  their  explorations  or  discoveries.  The 
treaties  relative  to  the  "Neutral  Line"  and  the  "Neutral 
Ground,"  which  were  intended  to  define  the  boundary  between 
the  country  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  on  the  south  and  the  Sioux 
on  the  north,  were  negotiated,  the  former  in  1825  and  the  latter 
in  1830,  but  whether  these  lines  were  surveyed  or  even  exam- 
ined at  the  time,  we  are  in  total  ignorance. 

The  first  really  authentic  account  we  have  of  the  lake  region 
is  that  contained'  in  the  official  report  of  the  government  ex- 
ploring expedition  by  the  younger  Nicollet.  During  Van 
Buren'^  administration  Nicollet  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  make  a  map  of  the  hydrographic  basin  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  River.  The  appointment  was  made  on  the  7th  day 
of  April,  1838.  In  the  body  of  his  report,  speaking  of  the  Lit- 
tle Sioux,  he  uses  the  following  language :     "It  has  been  here- 
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tofore  designated  as  the  Little  Sioux,  and  has  its  origin  from 
a  group  of  lakes,  the  most  important  of  which  is  called  by  the 
Sioux  ^Minnie  Waukon,'  or  ^Spirit  Water,'  hence  its  name  of 
Spirit  Lake."  Nicollet  makes  no  mention  of  the  Okobojis,  but 
simply  designates  the  whole  group  of  them  by  the  single  name 
*^Spirit  Lake."  In  another  portion  of  the  report  the  following 
astronomical  observation  is  recorded: 


Place  of 

observation: 

Spirit  Lake, 

about  the 

middle  of 

the  northern 

shore. 

Altitude 

above  the 

Gulf  of 

Mexico 

North 
Latitude 

Longitude  West 
from  Greenwich 

Authority 

In  Time 

In  Arc 

1310  feet 

43**  30^  21^^ 

h    m   s 
6    20  36 

95**  6^  3C/^ 

Nicollet 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  2)oint  from  which  this  obser- 
vation was  taken  cannot  be  far  from  where  Crandall's  Lodge 
was  afterwards  located.     It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  many,  if 


NORTH   SHORE  OF  SPIRIT  LAKE 
Where  the  observation  by  Nicollet  and  Fremont  was  taken. 
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any,  of  the  hundreds  of  visitors  who  every  sunmier  sport  on 
the  sandy  beach  or  bathe  in  the  crystal  waters  of  that  charm- 
ing region  are  aware  that  they  are  treading  on  ground  made 
historic  by  reason  of  its  being  the  first  of  which  any  mention 
is  made  or  record  preserved  in  all  northwestern  Iowa. 

The  old  Nicollet  maps,  or  imperfect  copies  of  them,  were 
much  in  evidence  back  in  the  fifties.  They  showed  the  larger 
portion  of  Spirit  Lake  as  being  north  of  the  state  line.  The 
state  line  was  not  surveyed  until  several  years  after  these  maps 
Vere  made  and  consequently  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
state  had  not  then  been  determined.  Nicollet's  assistant  and 
companion  in  this  expedition  was  a  man  with  whose  name  the 
world  has  since  become  familiar,  being  none  other  than  General 
John  C.  Fremont,  then  a  young  engineer  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  afterwards  the  gallant  "Pathfinder  of  the 
Rockies,"  the  first  republican  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
and  a  prominent  major  general  in  the  Union  army  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  ob- 
servation before  noticed  was  taken  by  him  anA  the  record  made 
in  his  handwritipg.  If  this  be  so,  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that 
John  C.  Fremont  was  the  first  explorer  of  the  Spiirit  Lake  re- 
gion to  give  to  the  world  an  account  of  his  discoveries.  From 
this  time  on  the  lakes  were  frequently  visited  by  himters,  trap- 
pers and  adventurers  up  to  the  time  when  the  state  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  in  1846. 

The  foregoing  accounts  embody  all  that  is  known  of  the  early 
explorations  of  the  lake  region.  The  fact  that  this  region  was 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  Wahpekutah  branch  of  the  Yankton- 
Sioux  has  already  been  referred  to.  In  the  early  days  it  was 
a  well  understood  fact  that  the  Indians  regarded  Spirit  Lake 
with  a  kind  of  superstitious,  reverential  awe.  The  Indian 
name,  ^'Minnie  Waukon,"  signifying  Spirit  Water,  is  proof 
of    this     if    there    were    no    other,     and    the    early    trap- 
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pers  and  adventurers  agree  in  ascribing  to  them  a  be- 
lief in  various  legends  and  traditions  to  the  effect 
that  the  lake  was  under  the  guardian  watch  care  of  a  "Great 
Spirit,"  that  its  waters  were  continually  troubled  and  that  no 
Indian  ever  ventured  to  cross  it  in  his  canoe.  That  some  be- 
lief of  this  kind  existed  is  certain;  to  what  extent  is  un- 
known. It  may  be  regarded  as  a  singular  circumstance,  but  it 
is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  no  Indian  canoe  was  ever  found  by 
the  early  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  The  veil  of  mys- 
tery, the  shadow  of  uncertainty,  the  tinge  of  the  supernatural*, 
which  rested  on  this  enchanted  region,  early  excited  the  interest 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  restless  and  hardy  pioneers, 
who  were  thereby  induced  to  strike  out  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  civilization  and  make  homes  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity in  this  land  of  romance  and  this  region  of  mystery. 


(From  an  old  photograph.) 


THE   GARDNER  CABIN. 
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On  the  16th  of  July,  1856,  Rowland  Gardner,  from  Cerro 
Gk)rdo  County^  in  this  state,  and  his  son-in-law,  Harvey  Luce, 
came  in  and  made  claims  and  erected  cabins  adjacent  to  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Gardner  Grove.  The  Gardner  house  is 
still  standing.  It  was  occupied  for  several  years  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Pillsbury,  and  is  now  occupied,  during  the  summer 
season,  by  Mrs.  Abbie  Gardner  Sharp.  James  Mattock  and 
his  family,  with  several  others  from  Delaware  County,  in  this 
state,  settled  in  the  grove  south  of  the  Okoboji  bridge,  which 
was  then  known  as  Mattock's  Grove,  taking  its  name  from  Es- 
quire Mattock,  one  of  the  principal  and  most  influential  men 
in  the  settlement  About  the  same  time  a  party  came  in  from 
Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  consisting  of  William  Granger,  Carl 
Granger,  Bert  Snyder  and  Doctor  Harriott,  and  located  on  the 
point  on  the  north  side  of  the  Okoboji  bridge.  Their  cabins 
stood  upon  what  is  now  the  right  of  way  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  about  half  way  between  the  lake 
shore  and  the  depot.  The  Grangers  claimed  the  point  and  the 
land  along  East  Okoboji  Lake;  Harriott,  the  Maple  Grove 
on  West  Okoboji  Lake,  and  Snyder,  Center  Grove.  Center 
Grove  was  known  as  Snyder's  Grove  for  some  time  after  the 
settlement  subsequent  to  the  massacre.  Mr.  Joseph  M.  That- 
cher, from  Hampton,  Franklin  County,  but  formerly  from 
Howard  County,  Indiana,  about  this  time  settled  at  the  north 
end  of  what  is  now  called  Tusculum  Grove.  His  cabin  for- 
merly stood  a  little  north  of  the  present  residence  of  H.  D. 
Arthur.  At  the  same  time  Joel  Howe  settled  at  the  south  end 
of  the  grove,  near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Ladu.  In 
September  a  Mr.  Marble,  from  Linn  County,  .this  state,  settled 
upon  the  west  bank  of  Spirit  Lake  in  the  grove  now  owned  by 
J.  S.  Polk.  This  grove  was  for  years  known  as  Marble  Grove. 
These  comprise  all  of  the  settlements  made  prior  to  1857. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  a  recapitulation  may  be  desirable. 
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First.  The  party  consisting  of  Granger  brothers,  Harriott 
and  Snyder  resided  north  of  the  straits,  where  the  Okoboji 
bridge  now  stands.  The  track  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  runs 
through  the  site  of  their  cabin.  They  were  all  young  men 
without  families  except  William  Granger,  and  his  family  was 
not  here.  There  was  also  stopping  with  them  temporarily  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Joseph 
Harshman. 

Second.  The  family  of  Mr.  Mattock,  consisting  of  himself, 
wife  and  five  children,  resided  at  the  south  end  of  the  Okoboji 
bridge.  There  were  also  residing  with  him  a  Mr.  Mattison, 
who  had  taken  a  claim  upon  the  west  side  of  Okoboji  Lake, 
on  what  was  for  a  long  time  known  as  Madison  Grove.  The 
family  of  Mr.  Madison' remained  in  Delaware  County  during 
the  winter,  expecting  to  join  him  in  the  spring. 

Third.  The  family  of  Mr.  Gardner,  consisting  of  himself, 
wife  and  four  children  (the  oldest  being  the  wife  of  Mr.  Luce), 
and  Mr.  Luce,  his  wife  and  two  children,  resided  in  what  was 
long  known  as  the  Gardner  house,  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Sharp. 
There  was  also  stopping  temporarily  with  Mr.  Gardner  a  young 
man  from  Waterloo  by  the  name  of  Clark,  also  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Wilson,  who  afterwards  became  the  husband  of 
Eliza  Gardner. 

Fourth.  The  family  of  Joel  Howe,  consisting  of  himself, 
wife  and  seven  children  (the  oldest  being  the  wife  of  Mr. 
N^oble),  resided  in  a  cabin  near  the  present  residence  of  Mr. 
Ladu,  at  the  south  end  of  Tusculum  Grove. 

Fifth.  The  family  of  J.  M.  Thatcher,  consisting  of  himself, 
wife  and  one  child;  and  the  family  of  Mr.  N^oble,  consisting 
of  himself  and  wife  and  one  child,  resided  in  a  cabin  at  the 
north  end  of  Tusculum  Grove,  on  the  place  now  owned  by  H. 
D.  Arthur.     There  was  also  boarding  with  Mr.    Thatcher    n 
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trapper  by  the  name  of  Morris  Markham,  a  Mr.  Ryan,  who  was 
a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Noble;  and  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Thatcher  by  the  name  of  Burteh. 

Sixth.  The  family  of  Mr.  Marble,  consisting  of  hini^plf 
and  wife,  resided  in  a  cabin  located  in  the  grove  on  the  ridge 
between  Spirit  Lake  and  Marble  Lake. 

From  the  above  it  will  b^  seen  that  over  forty  persons,  nion, 
women  and  children,  wer^ ^dispersed  in  the  various  localities 
Edjacent  to  the  lakes.  It  h^fe^been  deemed  advisable  to  be  thus 
particular  in  pointing  out  the'  location  of  the  different  families 
and  the  number  of  persons  connected  with  each,  from  the  face 
that  the  massacre  in  the  spring  of  1857  is  the  one  important 
event  in  the  early  history  of  this  county,  and  the  one  about 
which  travelers  and  strangers  make  the  most  inquiries;  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  one  about  which  they  get  the  least  reliable 
information. 

It  may  assist  our  understanding  of  affairs  at  the  lakes  by 
knowing  something  of  surrounding  settlements.  The  same 
year  that  the  first  settlement  was  attempted  here,  namely,  in 
1856,  some  six  or  eight  families  had  settled  on  the  Des  Moines 
River  in  Jackson  County,  near  where  the  town  of  Jackson  now 
stands.  They  called  their  settlement  Springfield.  It  was 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Marble's,  and  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  balance  of  the  lake  settlements.  In  Emmet  County 
George  Granger  had  built  a  good  sized  cabin  four  miles  above 
where  Estherville  now  stands,  and  there  was  a  small  cabin 
between  his  place  and  the  river  occupied  by  a  couple  of  trap- 
pers. There  were  also  two  or  three  cabins  in  the  neighborhood  of 
High  Lake^  There  was  no  settlement  at  Estherville  until  1857. 
There  was  a  small  settlement  eighteen  miles  east  of  Esther- 
ville, at  Chain  Lakes,  known  as  "Tuttle's  Grove."  In  the 
same  year  (1856)  an  Irish  colony  came  from  Kane  County, 
Illinois,  and  settled  on  the  Des  Moines   River     in    Palo  Alto 
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(bounty.  Between  there  and  Fort  Dodge  there  were  cabins 
along  the  river  from  two  to  five  miles  apart  occupied  by  set- 
tlers and  trappers.  To  the  south  of  the  lakes  the  first  settle- 
ment was  at  Gillett's  Grove,  about  thirty  miles  distant,  where 
two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Gillett  had  brought  in  a  large  herd 
of  cattle,  which  they  were  wintering  there.  From  Gillett's 
Grove  to  Peterson  there  were  soip^  eight  or  ten  families  scat- 
tered along  the  groves  that  sk^rtbtfee  river.  Waterman,  four 
miles  below  Peterson,  was  th^^jfji^y  person  between  there  and 
Cherokee.  Below  Cherokee  thdre  were  settlements  every  few 
miles  to  the  Missouri.  There  was  no  settlement  to  the  north  or 
west.  From  Cherokee  west  there  was  no  settlement  until  the 
Floyd  was  reached  some  ten  miles  above  Sioux  City. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PARTY  FROM  JASPER  COUNTY THEY  EN- 
COUNTER A  PART  OF  INKPADUTAH's  BAND  AT  LOON 
LAKE THE  EXPOSED  CONDITION  OF  THE  FRON- 
TIER  NECESSITY     FOR      PROTECTION GOVERNOR 

GRIMES  APPEALS  TO  CONGRESS  AND  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  HIS    APPEAL    UNHEEDED THE      TERRIBLE 

WINTER  OF  1856  AND  1857 INKPADUTAIl's  BAND 

GO  SOUTH THE  TROUBLE  AT  SMITHLAND DIF- 
FERENT   VERSIONS THE    INDIANS    START    UP    THE 

RIVER TROUBLE   AT     PETERSON     AND     IN     BUENA 

VISTA        COUNTY GILLETT's       GROVE GILLETT's 

ACCOUNT   AS   GIVEN   IN     THE     HISTORY     OF     CLAY 

COUNTY SETTLERS     SEND     TO     FORT     DODGE     FOR 

ASSISTANCE ^DUNCOMBe's  ACCOUNT THE  IN- 
DIANS  ARRIVE   AT   THE   LAKES THEIR  NUMBER 

ACCOUNTS   DIFFER. 

N"  THE  month  of  Xovcmber,  185G.  a  party  from  Jasper 
County,  in  this  state,  consisting  of  O.  C.  Howe,  R.  TJ. 
Wheelock  and  B.  P.  Parmenter,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  hunter  and  trapper  by  the  name  of  Wiltfong,  made  a 
visit  to  the  county  and  were  so  captivated  by  the  romantic 
scenery,  lovely  climate  and  abundance  of  game  that  they  de- 
cided to  return  the  coming  spring  for  the  purpose  of  perma- 
nent settlement.  They  spent  some  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes  and  returned  to  their  homes  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  ter- 
rific storms  with  which  the  winter  of  1856  and  1857  set  in.  It 
is  to  them  and  to  Mrs.  Abbie  Gardner  Sharp  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  what  little  we  know  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  previous  to  the  massacre.     At  the  time 
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they  were  here,  in  IN'ovember,  Inkpadutah  and  a  part  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  camped  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Black  Loon 
Lake,  in  Jackson  County,  Minnesota.  As  near  as  could  be 
ascertained  at  the  time,  the  band  consisted  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  nor  more  than  twenty  warriors,  with  their  squaws  and 
papooses  and  the  usual  appurtenances  of  an  Indian  camp.  This 
band  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  described  and  their  relations 
to  the  settlers  can  now  be  pretty  well  understood.  They  were 
known  as  a  thieving,  pilfering  band  of  tramps  and  outlaws, 
/hovering  along  the  border  dividing  the  whites  from  the  Indians. 
They  acknowledged  the  authority  of  neither.  In  their  contact 
with  civilization  they  had  imbibed  the  evil  and  rejected  the 
good.  They  possesse<l  the  vices  of  both  races  and  the  virtuoe 
of  neither.  It  will  require  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
understand  the  feelings  of  bitterness,  hatred  and  revenge  on 
the  one  side,  and  that  of  distrust,  apprehension  and  fear  on  the 
other,  existing  between  the  Indians  and  the  settlers  along  the 
border,  tinder  the  circumstances  it  would  be  perfectly  natural 
for  the  settlers  to  look  to  the  general  government  for  protection 
and  defense.  Other  Indians  besides  Inkpadutah's  band  occa- 
tjionally  made  excursions  along  the  frontier,  but  they  were 
without  exception  on  friendly  terms  with  the  settlers. 

Repeated  appeals  were  made  to  the  United  States  authori- 
ties, both  before  and  after  the  massacre,  for  more  adequate 
protection  to  the  Iowa  frontier.  Governor  Grimes,  during  his 
administration  (1854-1858),  addressed  several  urgent  appeals 
to  our  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  setting  forth 
the  exposed  and  helpless  condition  of  the  border  settlements. 
As  early  as  January  3,  1855^  he  sent  them  a  lengthy  communi- 
cation in  which,  among  other  things,  he  says :  "I  have  taken  the 
responsibility  to  appoint  Major  Williams,  of  Fort  Dodge,  a 
kind  of  executive  agent  to  act  for  me  in  protecting  both  the 
settlers  and  the  Indians,  and  particularly  to  preserve  the  peace. 
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I  had  no  legal  authority  to  make  such  appointment,  but  as 
there  was  no  government  agent  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
and  as  I  was  so  remote  from  the  scene  of  trouble  and  felt  that 
there  should  be  some  one  in  the  vicinity  who  would  act  pru- 
dently and  who  could  act  efficiently,  I  knew  no  better  course 
than  to  appoint  him  as  I  have  indicated."  The  letter  closes 
as  follows :  ^^I  trust,  gentlemen,  you  will  stimulate  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington  to  take  immediate  steps  to  remedy  the 
evil  complained  of.  We  have  just  cause  for  complaint.  The 
government  has  undertaken  to  protect  our  frontiers  from  the 
Indians  with  the  assurance  that  this  stipulation  would  be  ful- 
filled. That  frontier  is  filled  with  peaceful  citizens,  but  the 
Indians  are  suffered  to  come  among  them,  destroying  their 
property  and  jeopardizing  their  lives.  I  hope  no  time  will  be 
lost  in  allaying  the  apprehensions  that  exist  in  some  parts  of 
the  state  on  this  account.  I  am,  gentlemen,  very  truly  your 
obedient  servant,  James  W.  Grimes. 

'To  Hon.  A.  C.  Dodge,  Hon.  George  iW.  Jones,  Hon.  J.  P. 
Cook  and  Hon.  B.  Henn^  Delegation  in  Congress  from  Iowa. 
Washington,  D.  C." 

No  response  whatever  was  made  to  this  appeal. 

Nearly  a  year  later  he  made  another  attempt,  this  time  ad- 
dressing the  President.  The  letter  closes  as  follows :  "A  year 
ago  the  General  Assembly  of  this  state  unanimously  asked  for 
the  establishment  of  a  military  post  on  the  Sioux  Kiver  near 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  state.  I  concur  entirely  in  the  pro- 
priety of  that  measure.  I  have  no  doubt  that  two  companies 
of  dragoons  or  cavalry  stationed  there  would  effectually  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  Indians  and  give  quiet  to  the  whole 
of  northwestern  Iowa.  Without  such  a  post  they  may  be  re- 
moved, but  it  does  not  occur  to  me  how  they  may  be  perma- 
nently kept  out.  I  am,  very  truly  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  James  W.  Grimes. 

'*Hon.  Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the  United  States." 
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This  letter  was  sent  something  more  than  a  year  previous 
to  the  massacre  and  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  former  one. 

Hon.  Charles  Aldrich,  in  the  Annals  of  Iowa,  commenting 
on  the  stupidity  and  stubbornness  of  the  general  government 
in  withholding  the  necessary  protection  to  the  frontier,  says: 
^^Governor  James  W.  Grimes  wrote  letters  to  our  United  States 
senators  and  to  the  authorities  at  'Washington  some  time  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  asking  that  the  general  govern- 
ment take  immediate  steps  for  the  protection  of  our  exposed 
frontiers.  Little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  reiterated  re- 
quests, and  so  when  the  Indians  resorted  to  hostilities  our  Iowa 
border  was  wholly  without  protection.  ^  *  *  Had  the  earn- 
est appeals  of  Governor  Grimes  been  heeded,  the  Spirit  Lake 
Massacre  would  not  have  occurred.  What  makes  this  neglect 
appear  more  stupidly  and  wickedly  cruel  was  the  fact  that  in* 
those  days  the  catching  of  a  runaway  negro  under  the  infam- 
ous ^Fugitive  Slave  Law'  was  rife  in  the  land,  and  detach- 
ments of  the  Federal  army  or  vessels  of  the  United  States  navy 
could  be  readily  secured  to  return  a  slave  to  his  master." 

The  winter  of  1856  and  1857  is  one  long  to  be  remembered 
by  the  early  settlers  of  Iowa  as  the  most  severe  one  in  the 
annals  of  its  history.  The  first  heavy  storm  occurred 
early  in  December,  when  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  nearly  two 
feet.  This  was  followe<l  by  others  in  quick  succession,  imtil 
by  the  first  of  February  the  snow  had  readied  a  depth  of  four 
feet.  These  storms  were  accompanied  with  high  winds  and 
were  of  the  most  fearful  and  violent  character.  Xothing  ap- 
proaching then  in  intensity  has  been  experienced  in  the  state 
of  Iowa  since.  The  settlers  at  the  lakes  were  but  illy  prepared 
for  such  a  winter  as  tliis.  We  must  remember  that  there  was 
not  a  foot  of  lumber  to  be  had  within  a  hundred  miles  and  al] 
of  the  flour  and  provisions  used  had  to  be  hauled  twice  that 
distance.     The  cabins  of  the  settlers  were  unfurnished.     Thev 
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were  without  floors  and  had  heavy  puncheon  doors  hung  upon 
wooden  hinges.  But  few  of  the  settlers  had  been  able  to  get 
in  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  when  the  first  storms  came, 
and  only  succeeded  in  reaching  home  on  snow  shoes,  dragging 
what  little  they  could  on  hand  sleds  or  sledges  made  for  the 
occasion.  The  sufferings  and  privations  endured  at  that  time 
may  be  imagined,  but  they  cannot  be  described. 

Inkpadutah  and  his  band  left  their  camp  at  Loon  Lake  some 
time  in  December  and  went  south  down  the  Little  Sioux  as  far 
as  Smithland.  Two  other  parties  of  Indians  were  known  to 
have  been  hovering  along  the  frontier  at  this  time.  One,  a 
small  party  of  agency  Indians,  pitched  their  camp  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Springfield,  now  Jackson,  Minnesota.  An- 
other party,  under  Ishtahaba,  or  Sleepy  Eye,  camped  at  Big 
Island  Grove.  There  is  no  record  that  Inkpadutah's  band  had 
any  trouble  with  the  settlers  on  their  way  down  the  river. 
Whether  they  went  by  way  of  the  settlements  or  not,  is  not 
known.  There  is  no  account  of  their  being  seen  by  the  settlers 
here  at  all  on  their  way  down  the  river,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  they  went  from  the  head  of  Spirit  Lake  down 
the  divide  to  Lost  Island  Lake.  Up  to  this  time  they  were 
supposed  to  be  friendly,  that  is,  as  friendly  as  usual.  They 
were  never  cordial ;  always  sullen  and  suspicious.  The  settlers 
at  Smithland  knew  but  little,  if  anything,  of  the  previous  trou- 
bles of  this  band  of  Indians  with  the  settlers  of  the  older  locali- 
ties, and  they  had  no  apprehensions  of  any  serious  difficulty. 
Various  versions  are  given  of  the  outbreak  at  this  place.  The 
one  most  generally  accepted  at  the  time  was  something  as  fol- 
lows: Large  numbers  of  elk  had  been  driven  in  from  the 
prairie  \ff  the  deep  snows  and  terrific  storms.  These  the  In- 
dians surrounded  and  slaughtered  in  large  numbers.  This 
created  excitement  and  indignation  among  the  settlers,  and  some 
of  them  conceived  the  idea  of  driving  the  Indians  away.     To 
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accomplish  this  they  got  up  a  drunken  frolic  and  invited  the 
Indians  in.  They  represented  themselves  as  soldiers  sent  out 
by  Greneral  Harney  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  At  that 
lime  the  operations  of  General  Harney  at  Ash  Hollow  and  other 
places  had  made  his  name  a  perfect  terror  to  the  SioUx,  and 
they  became  very  much  alarmed  and  excited,  so  much  so  that 
they  started  at  once  on  their  return,  leaving  a  portion  of  their 
guns  and  equipage  in  the  hands  of  the  supposed  soldiers. 
When  this  transaction  became  known,  the  more  level-headed 
citizens  denounced  it  and  did  what  they  could  to  couuteract 
what  they  feared  would  be  the  result.  They  gathered  up  tlie 
guns  and  other  property  which  the  Indians  had  left  behind 
and  sent  them  forward  to  them,  and  did  what  else  they  could 
to  appease  their  indignation,  but  as  will  soon  appear,  however, 
all  to  no  purpose. 

Mrs.  Sharp  says :  "It  seems  that  one  day,  while  the  Indians 
were  in  pursuit  of  elk,  they  had  some  difficulty  with  the  set- 
tlers. The  Indians  claimed  that  the  whites  intercepted  the 
chase.  There  is  also  a  report  that  an  Indian  was  bitten  by  a 
dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  settlers,  that  the  Indian  killed  the 
dog  and  that  the  man  gave  the  Indian  a  severe  beating.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  settlers  whipped  off  a  company  of  squaws 
who  were  carrying  off  hay  and  corn  to  feed  their  ponies.  The 
Indians  becoming  more  and  more  insolent,  the  settlers  in  self- 
protection  went  to  the  camp  and  disarmed  them,  intending  to 
return  their  guns  the  next  day  and  escort  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  next  morning  not  a  "red-skin"  was  to  be  seen. 
They  had  folded  their  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and  as  silently  stolen 
away." 

Judge  Fulton  says:  "One  day  while  a  party  of  them  (the 
Indians)  were  in  pursuit  of  an  elk  in  the  vicinity  of  Smithland, 
they  had  a  difficulty  with  some  white  settlers.  It  is  difficult 
to  state  with  certainty  the  nature  of  the  trouble,  as  different 
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and  conflicting  accounts  of  it  have  been  given.  The  Indians, 
however,  claimed  that  their  pursuit  of  the  elk  was  intercepted 
by  the  whites,  who  forced  them  to  give  up  their  arms  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  their  guns  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  game.  This  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Indians  and 
they  demanded  provisions  of  the  settlers.  They  continued  en- 
camped in  the  vicinity  of  Smithland  for  several  days,  during 
which  time  the  whites  became  more  and  more  annoyed  by  their 
presence.  Finally  the  settlers  resorted  to  strategy  to  get  rid 
of  them.  At  that  time  the  name  of  Greneral  Harney  was  a 
terror  to  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  owing  to  a  recent  severe 
chastisement  some  of  them  had  received  at  his  hands.  One  of 
the  settlers  donning  the  old  uniform  of  an  army  ofiicer  made  his 
appearance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Little  Sioux  from  the 
Indian  encampment,  while  some  of  the  other  whites  pointed 
him  out  to  the  Indians  as  General  Harney  and  told  them  he 
was  in  pursuit  of  them.  This  ruse  had  the  desired  effect  aud 
the  Indians  hastily  moved  up  the  river  with  their  sava;G;e 
nature  aroused  to  a  desire  for  revenge."  These  accounts,  while 
none  of  them  claim  to  be  thoroughly  accurate  in  detail,  convey 
a  pretty  good  general  idea  of  the  commencement  of 
the  troubles  on  the  Little  Sioux  between  the  Indians 
and  settlers.  This  affair  occurred  in  February,  1857. 
The  Indians  after  leaving  Smithland  followed  up  the 
Little  Sioux  Kiver  by  way  of  the  settlements  and  com- 
menced their  depredations  by  taking  guns  and  ammunition 
from  the  whites,  and  as  they  advanced,  the  settlements  becom- 
ing sparser,  they  became  more  insolent  and  fearless  in  their 
conduct  toward  the  settlers.  By  the  time  they  reached  Clay 
County  their  depredations  had  assumed  a  most  savage  and 
atrocious  character. 

Their  depredations  at  Peterson  are  described  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Gilbraith  in  his  history  of   Clay   County,   in  the  following 
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language:  "The  Clay  County  settlers  had  heard  of  the  depre- 
dations they  were  committing  and  were  thoroughly  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  themselves  and  their  property.  When  they  came 
to  the  home  of  Mr.  Bicknell  and  finding  no  one  there,  he  with 
his  family  having  gone  to  Mr.  Kirchner's,  across  the  river,  they 
immediately  appropriated  everything  which  met  their  fancy. 
The  next  day  they  made  their  appearance  at  the  Kirchner 
house,  where  they  found  the  terror  stricken  settlers  huddled 
together.  Without  any  ceremony  they  captured  all  the  arms 
to  be  found,  killed  the  cattle  and  took  what  they  wanted.  After 
remaining  in  the  Peterson  settlement  a  day  and  a  night,  itiej 
pushed  on,  leaving  the  whites  badly  frightened  but  thankful 
that  they  had  escaped  with  their  lives.  This  band  of  blood- 
thirsty Sioux  then  proceeded  to  the  home  of  Ambrose  Mead, 
who  was  absent  at  the  time  at  Cedar  Falls.  Previous  to  leav- 
ing for  this. place,  he  had  arranged  to  have  a  Mr.  Taylor  and 
family  remain  with  Mrs.  Mead  and  children  during  his  stay. 
When  the  Indians  came,  Mr.  Taylor  protested  against  their 
taking  the  property  or  disturbing  the  premises.  Becoming 
angry  at  Taylor  for  his  interference,  they  threatened  to  kill 
him  if  he  did  not  keep  out  of  the  way.  Fearing  that  they 
would  carry  out  their  threats,  Taylor  left  the  women  and  chil- 
dren and  set  out  to  secure  assistance.  The  Indians  killed  the 
stock,  drove  off  the  ponies  and  carried  the  women  with  them. 
But,  fearing  they  would  be  pursued  and  overtaken,  they  de- 
cided to  allow  the  women  to  return  after  taking  such  liberties 
as  the  helpless  women  could  not  prevent.  They  then  directed 
their  steps  towards  Linn  Grove  and  Sioux  Rapids,  where  they 
subjected  the  settlers  to  the  same  treatment  they  had  given  the 
Mead  and  Taylor  families." 

Mrs.  Sharp,  in  her  book,  relates  the  same  occurrence,  as  fol- 
lows: "After  remaining  a  few  days  in  Cherokee,  where  they 
busied  themselves  with  wantonly  shooting    cattle,    hogs    and 
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fowk  and  destroying  property  generally,  sometimes  severely 
beating  those  who  resisted,  they  proceeded  up  the  Little  Sioux 
to  the  little  settlement  in  Clay  County,  now  called  Peterson. 
Here  they  tarried  two  or  three  days,  committing  acts  of  atroc- 
ity as  usual.  At  the  house  of  A.  S.  Mead  (Mr.  Mead  being 
away)  they  not  only  killed  his  cattle  and  destroyed  his  prop- 
erty, but  knocked  down  his  wife  and  carried  off  to  their  camp 
his  daughter  Hattie  (seventeen  years  old)  and  started  away 
with  a  younger  sister,  Emma,  but  she  resisted  so  hard  and  cried 
so  loud  that  an  Indian  picked  up  a  stick  and  whipped  her  all  the 
way  back  to  the  house  and  left  her.  At  the  same  house  they 
knocked  down  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  kicked  his  boy  into  the  fireplace, 
burning  him  so  badly  that  he  still  carries  the  scar  on  his  leg, 
and  took  his  wife  off  to  their  camp,  but  as  yet  they  had  com- 
mitted no  murder.  After  one  night  in  an  Indian  camp,  Mrs. 
Taylor  and  Hattie  Mead  were  permitted  to  return  home.'' 
From  Peterson  they  passed  on  up  to  Sioux  Kapids,  where  simi- 
lar scenes  were  enacted  and  similar  outrages  perpetrated.  They 
killed  the  stock  and  destroyed  everything  capable  of  being  do 
stroyed.  It  was  at  the  home  ®f  Abner  Bell  that  their  atrocities 
assimied  the  most  fiendish  aspect.  From  Sioux  Rapids  they 
went  up  to  Gillett's  Grove.  The  Gilletts  were  two  brothers  who 
had  moved  in  late  in  the  summer,  bringing  with  them  about 
a  hundred  head  of  cattle,  intending  to  go  largely  into  the  stock 
business.  The  Indians  made  more  general  destruction  Iv.^rc 
than  they  had  hitherto  done.  They  killed  every  live  animal 
on  the  place,  took  all  of  their  bedding,  clothing  and  provisions, 
and  destroyed  everything  they  could  not  take  away.  They 
even  cut  a  new  wagon  to  pieces  to  get  the  bolts. 

The  following  kighly  sensational  account  is  copied  from  Mr. 
Gilbraith's  "History  of  Clay  County,"  and  while  it  contains 
statements  that  are  new  and  strange  to  those  who  supposed 
they  were  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  massacre  of  1857,  it 
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must  be  accepted  as  history.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  im- 
probable or  inconsistent  with  the  circumstances  as  they  then 
existed. 

"Mr.  Gillett,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  county,  and 
for  whom  Gillett's  Grove  bears  its  name,  recently  visited 
friends  in  this  county  and  the  scene  of  his  former  home.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  he  related  an  event  which  he  hitherto  had  never 
made  public.  Mr.  Gillett  is  now  quite  aged,  and  in  a  few  more 
short  years  his  race  will  be  run,  and,  as  he  said,  it  would  be 
useless  to  keep  it  a  secret  any  longer,  as  the  participants  had 
passed  over  the  silent  river  of  death.  The  story  is  substan- 
tially as  follows :  He  with  his  brother  came  to  Clay  County 
in  the  fall  of  1856  and  located  at  what  is  now  known  as  Gtfl- 
lett's  Grove,  which  is  a  beautiful  grove  filled  with  growing 
trees  and  through  which  courses  the  Little  Sioux  River.  After 
deciding  upon  their  location,  they  agreed  to  divide  the  grove 
equally,  and  one  take  the  north  and  the  other  the  south  part. 
This  being  settled,  they  at  once  set  to  work  and  in  a  short  time 
had  constructed  neat  log  houses  and  prepared  themselves  com- 
fortably for  the  winter.  Being  amply  supplied  with  firewood, 
and  their  log  houses  being  built  not  alone  with  a  view  to  con- 
venience, but  as  well  for  warmth,  they  had  no  fears  of  suffer- 
ing from  the  storms  or  intense  cold  weather  which  were  not- 
able at  that  time  in  this  section.  The  only  fears  they  enter- 
tained were  from  the  Indians.  But  at  that  time  they  did  not 
make  frequent  visits  to  this  particular  section  for  the  reason 
that  there  was  but  little  game,  poor  fishing  and  no  settlements. 
The  newly  acquired  property  holders,  therefore,  felt  themselves 
safe  and  comfortable  from  any  intrusions  from  the  wild  sav- 
ages, whose  treachery  they  so  much  feared. 

"Everything  passed  along  quietly  for  several  months,  until 
one  day  a  tribe  under  Chief  Inkpadutah  came  and  set  up  their 
tepees  upon  the  bank  of  Lost  Island  Lake.  The  settlers  upon 
learning  of  their  arrival  and  location  feared  that  the  Indians 
would  discover  the  location  of  their  houses  and  visit  them. 
Their  fears  were  well  founded,  for  in  a  few  days  several  of  the 
red-skins  paid  them  a  visit.  The  white  settlers  treated  them 
kindly  and  gave  them  provisions,  and  they  left  for  their  camp- 
ing groimds  expressing  tlieir  friendship  and  thanks  for  the 
food  given  them.  In  a  few  days  another  lot  of  them  came, 
headed  bv  a  stalwart  brave  who  had  been  with  the  others  a  few 
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days  before.  After  saying  their  usual  "How,"  they  were  sup- 
plied by  the  whites  and  returned  to  the  lakes.  During  both 
visits  it  was  noticeable  that  one  of  them,  the  one  who  led  the 
second  group,  had  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  in  admiration  upon 
Mrs.  Gillett.  Wherever  she  went  and  whenever  she  moved,  his 
eye  was  upon  her.  In  a  few  days  he  returned ;  this  time  alone. 
He  was  given  a  seat  and  provided  with  a  meal.  He  went  away, 
but.  every  two  or  three  days  he  came,  and  although  saying 
nothing,  his  looks  indicated  his  admiration  for  Mrs.  Gillett. 
His  visits  grew  so  constant  and  frequent  that  they  became  an- 
noying, not  only  to  Mrs.  Gillett,  but  to  the  two  families.  He 
was  constantly  prowling  around  and  appearing  before  them  at 
the  most  unexpected  moments,  until  he  became  a  great  nuis- 
ance. He  was  given  to  understand  that  his  visits  were  not 
desired,  but  to  these  reminders  he  paid  not  the  least  attention. 
He  was  always  fed  and  well  treated,  for  the  reason  that  the 
settlers  did  not  wish  to  give  any  offense  to  the  tribe  or  incur 
their  enmity.  But,  becoming  emboldened  by  the  kind  treat- 
ment that  had  been  extended  to  him,  one  day  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Gillett,  and  mastering  all  of  the  English  language  he 
possessed,  he  made  certain  proposals  to  Mrs.  Gillett,  which 
she  indignantly  rejected,  and  warned  him  to  leave.  He  left 
the  house  in  a  short  time,  but  had  not  gone  a  great  distance 
when  Mr.  Gillett  returned  home.  His  wife  immediately  in- 
formed him  of  the  Indian's  conduct.  The  husband  took  down 
his  rifle,  and  learning  the  direction  the  Indian  had  taken,  set 
out  after  him.  After  a  few  minutes'  walk  he  caught  sight 
of  him  and  drew  up  his  rifle  and  fired.  He  did  not  wait  to 
ascertain  the  result  of  his  shot,  but  returned  to  his  cabin  and  ate 
his  supper.  In  the  morning,  in  company  with  his  brother, 
he  visited  the  spot,  and  there  found  a  dead  Indian.  The 
brothers,  after  severing  the  head  from  the  body — ^which  they 
subsequently  sent  to  an  eastern  medical  college — ^placed  it  in 
a  hollow  tree.  They  at  once  packed  up  their  belongings  and 
started  for  Fort  Dodge,  knowing  full  well  tfeat  the  Indians 
would  discover  the  absence  of  the  buck,  and,  knowing  his  fond- 
ness for  Mrs.  Gillett,  would  come  there  in  search  of  him,  and 
finding  no  trace  of  him,  would  suspicion  they  had  killed  him, 
and  would  revenge  themselves  upon  the  whit^  settlers.  They, 
therefore,  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  their  escape  before  the 
arrival  of  the  searching  party,  which  they  did." 
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Acc5ording  to  the  above  account,  the  Indians  remained  in 
camp  at  Lost  Island  several  days.  Accepting  it  as  true,  it 
throws  some  light  upon  the  origin,  or  rather  the  commence- 
ment, of  the  massacre  here  at  the  lakes.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  pitch  of  frenzy  to  which  the  passions  of  the  savages 
would  naturally  be  raised  whe^  they  made  the  discovery  that 
one  of  their  number  had  been  slain  by  Gillett,  as  relajted  by 
him,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  made  good  his  escape  before  the 
act  was  discovered  would  only  increase  their  d«etermination 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the  first  luckless  white  settler 
that  came  in  their  way. 

We  have  always  been  led  to  observe  the  close  connection  be- 
tween the  murder  of  Sidominadotah  and  his  family  by  Lott 
in  1854,  and  the  Spirit  Lake  Massacre  of  1857,  and  that  the 
latter  was  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  former,  but  accepting 
Gillett's  story  as  true,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  fac- 
tor in  precipitating  the  massacre  at  that  time.  Except  for  that 
it  is  possible  that  the  settlers  at  the  lakes  would  have  fared  no 
Avorse  than  their  neighbors  down  the  river.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  singular  that  Gillett  should  have  kept  the  affair  a  secret  for 
thirty-five  years  before  giving  it  to  the  world,  but  that  might 
be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  he  knew  he  would  be 
blamed  for  not  warning  the  other  settlers  of  the  danger  he  had 
precipitated  by  his  somewhat  rash  act. 

From  the  Little  Sioux  messengers  were  sent  to  Fort  Dodge 
setting  forth  their  situation  and  imploring  relief.  At  first  the 
citizens  of  Fort  Dodge  were  inclined  to  be  skeptical  and  sus- 
picious that  the  reports  of  the  depredations  were  largely  ex- 
aggerated. They  could  not  believe  the  Indians  were  rash 
enough  or  foolish  enough  to  thus  defy  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people.  They  knew  the  destitute  condition  of 
the  settlers  along  the  frontier  at  the  commencement  of  winter 
and  many  branded  the  story  as  a  ruse  to  induce  them  to  send 
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supplies  or  take  other  measures  for  their  relief.     But  the  re- 
IX)rts  kept  coming  thicker  and  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Buncombe,  in  his  account  of  the  Spirit  Lake  Expedition, 
says: 

"In  January,  1857,  word  was  brought  to  Fort  Dodge 
that  a  large  band  of  Indians,  under  the  lead  of  Inkpadutah, 
had  followed  down  the  Little  Sioux  Kiver  to  a  point  near  Smith- 
land;  that  this  band  was  composed  of  Sioux  half-breeds  and 
straggling  renegades  of  the  Sioux  tribe,  and  that  they  had  be- 
come exceedingly  insolent  and  ugly.  The  next  information 
received  at  Fort  Dodge  was  in  the  latter  part  of  February, 
when  Abner  Bell,  a  Mr.  Weaver  and  a  Mr.  Wilcox  came  to 
Fort  Dodge  and  gave  Major  Williams  and  myself  the  startling 
intelligence  of  acts  and  depredations  of  these  scoundrels,  said 
to  be  about  seventy  in  number,  including  about  thirty  war- 
riors. These  three  men  had  left  the  Little  Sioux  Eiiver,  and 
coming  through  the  awful  storms  and  almost  impassable  snows 
for  sixty  miles  without  a  house  or  landmark  on  the  way,  sought 
aid  from  our  people.  They  gave  a  sad  and  vivid  description 
of  the  shooting ''down  of  their  cattle  and  horses,  of  the  abuse 
of  their  children,  the  violation  of  their  women  and  other  acts 
of  brutishness  and  cruelty  too  savage  to  be  repeated.  They 
pictured  in  simple  but  eloquent  words  the  exposures  of  the  dear 
wife,  mother  and  children,  their  starving  condition  and  their 
utter  helplessness.  These  reports  were  repeated  from  day  to 
day  by  other  settlers  from  the  Little  Sioux,  who  from  time  to 
time  came  straggling  into  Fort  Dodge.  These  repeated  ac- 
counts of  the  acts  of  the  Indians  led  every  one  familiar  with 
the  Indian  character  to  become  fully  satisfied  that  they  were 
determined  on  some  great  purpose  of  revenge  against  the  ex- 
posed frontier  settlements,  and  this  caused  much  alarm  among 
the  people.  Among  the  number  giving  this  information  wero 
Ambrose  S.  Mead,  L.  F.  Finch,  G.  M.  and  W.  S.  Gillett  and 
John  A.  Kirchner,  father  of  John  C.  and  Jacob  Kirchner,  who 
are  now  citizens  of  Fort  Dodge.  These  depredations  com- 
menced at  the  house  of  Abner  Bell,  on  the  21st  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  1857.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1857,  the  house  occu- 
pied by  James  Gillett  was  suddenly  attacked  by  ten  or  more 
armed  warriors  and  the  two  families  living  under  the  same 
roof,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  each  family  and  five  small  chil- 
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dren,  were  terrorized  and  most  villainously  abused.  After  en- 
during outrages  there,  they  managed  to  escape  at  midnight  and 
late  the  following  evening  arrived  at  the  residetice  of  Bell, 
poorly  clad,  and  having  been  without  food  for  over  thirty-six 
hours.  The  sufferings  of  these  people  and  their  little  children 
will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  remember  the  driving  storms, 
piercing  winds  and  intense  cold  of  the  unparalleled  winter  of 
1856  and  1857,  to  my  knowledge  the  longest  and  most  severe 
of  any  winter  for  the  last  forty-three  years.  From  Gilletl's 
Grove,  near  the  present  beautiful  and  prosperous  city  of  Spen- 
cer, the  Indians  proceeded  to  Spirit  Lake  and  the  lakes  near 
by.  No  preparation  could  be  made  for  resistance  on  account 
of  the  sparsity  of  the  population  and  the  scattered  horiies.  In 
fact,  it  is  improbable  that  any  family  knew  that  depredations 
were  being  committed  by  these  red  devils  until  they  were 
themselves  attacked  when  wholly  unprepared  for  any  such 
event." 

The  settlers  along  the  Little  Sioux  also  applied  for  help  to 
the  settlers  on  the  Coon  River  at  Sac  City  and  below.  Quite 
a  company  was  raised  there  and  made  their  way  across  to 
Peterson  by  way  of  Storm  Lake,  but  they  were  too  late  to 
accomplish  anything.  The  Indians  were  gone  and  they  were 
not  prepared  to  follow  them.  They  accordingly  returned  to 
their  homes. 

The  Indians  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lakes  about 
the  seventh  of  March,  and  camped  in  the  Okoboji  Grove  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  rods  from  the  Mattock  cabin.  The  date 
of  their  arrival  at  the  lakes  was  about  two  weeks  after  the  trou- 
ble near  Sioux  Kapids,  which  interval  of  time  they  doubtless 
spent  in  the  camp  at  Lost  Island.  The  idea  suggests  itself  at 
this  point  that  possibly  the  party  of  Indians  at  Lost  Island  was 
much  larger  than  at  the  lakes.  Nearly  every  account  referring 
to  the  Indians  committing  their  depredations  along  the  Little 
Sioux  gives  their  numbers  at  from  thirty  to  forty  warriors,  and 
some  even  more.  Mr.  Duncombe,  who  received  his  informa- 
tion direct  from  the  settlers,  in  his  account  puts  it  between 
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thirty  and  forty.  Mr.  Gilbraith,  in  his  "History  of  Clay 
County/'  says  from  sixty  to  seventy,  while  the  actual  number 
engaged  in  the  massacre  at  the  lakes  was  but  fifteen.  It  may 
be  possible  that  the  Indians  divided  their  forces  at  Lost  Island, 
one  party  going  direct  to  the  Des  Moines,  while  the  other  came 
by  way  of  the  lakes.  Either  this,  or  the  settlers  along  the 
Little  Sioux  largely  overestimated  their  number.  As  before 
stated,  the  Indians  went  into  camp  near  the  Mattock  cabin 
about  the  seventh  of  March.  Their  tepees  were  arranged  in  a 
circle  on  both  sides  of  the  road  running  from  Mattock's  place 
to  Gardner's.  The  inhabitants  here  had  received  no  intimation 
of  the  depredations  committed  by  them  along  the  Little  Sioux 
and  had  no  apprehension  of  danger,  and  were,  therefore,  taken 
entirely  by  surprise.  A  letter  found  in  the  Granger  cabin, 
written  by  Doctor  Harriott  to  his  father.  Judge  Harriott,  dated 
March  sixth,  throws  some  light  on  the  mutter.  In  this  letter 
he  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were  camped  there,  that 
they  were  on  friendly  terms  with  them,  and  that  they  had  done 
sonxe  trading  with  them.  Other  matters  were  referred  to  in 
the  letter  which  showed  that  they  had  no  suspicion  of  danger. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SITUATION     AT     THE     LAKES THE     INDIANS     IN 

CAMP INCIDENTS    OF    THE    FIEST    DAY     OF     THE 

MASSACRE ABBIE     GARDNER     TAKEN     TO     THEIR 

CAMP   A    PRISONER SECOND   DAY    OF    THE    MASSA- 
CRE  MRS.     THATCHER    AND    MRS.     NOBLE    TAKEN 

PRISONERS THE    INDIANS    CROSS    THE    LAKE    AND 

GO    NORTH    TO    MARBLE    GROVE MARBLE    KILLED 

AND    MRS.     MARBLE      TAKEN      PRISONER INDIANS 

THEN    MOVE    NORTHWEST   TO    HERON    LAKE. 

OMJl  time  previous  to  this  Harvey  Luce  and  J.  M. 
Thatcher  went  out  for  supplies,  going  as  far  east  as 
Waterloo.  On  their  return  they  were  accompanied  by 
Enoch  Ryan,  a  brother-in-law  of  N'oble;  Robert  Clark, 
a  young  man  from  Waterloo;  Jonathan  Howe,  a  son  of  Joel 
Howe;  and  Asa  Burtch^  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Thatcher.  They 
traveled  with  an  ox  team  and  their  progress  through  the  deep 
snow  was  necessarily  slow.  Upon  arriving  at  Shippey's,  in 
Palo  Alto  County,  some  ten  miles  below  Emmetsburg,  their 
cattle  were  so  nearly  exhausted  that  they  found  it  necessary  to 
stop  for  a  few  days  to  rest  and  recruit  them.  It  was  decided 
that  Burtch  and  Thatcher  should  stay  and  take  care  of  the  cat- 
tle and  come  on  as  soon  as  they  were  able,  while  the  others  took 
their  way  over  the  snow  on  foot  to  the  lake,  arriving  there  on 
the  sixth  of  March,  just  in  time  to  share  the  fate  of  their  un- 
fortunate neighbors,  while  Burtch  and  Thatcher  escaped  by 
being  left  behind. 

Late  in  the  fall  Eliza  Gardner  made  a  visit  to  Springfield  to 
the  family  of  Doctor  Strong,  intending  to  return  home  after  a 
short  time,  but  the  deep  snow  and, the  unparalleled  severity  of 
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the  winter  made  cominunication  between  the  two  places  almost 
impossible  and  she  was  compelled  to  stay  where  she  was.  This 
accounts  for  her  absence  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  and  for  . 
her  being  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Thomas  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
on  Springfield.  The  incidents  of  the  mtassacre  can  never  be 
fully  known.  All  the  details  we  have  are  those  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Sharp  and  they  are  necessarily  very  meager,  as  she  saw 
but  little  of  them.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Gardner  had  been  con- 
templating a  trip  to  Fort  Dodge  for  provisions  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Luce  returned  from  his  trip  to  Waterloo.  Mr.  Luce  returning 
on  the  sixth,  Gardner  determined  to  start  on  the  eighth,  and 
commenced  making  arrangements  accordingly.  On  that  morn- 
ing the  family  arose  earlier  than  usual  that  he  might  have  the 
advantage  of  an  early  start.  As  they  were  about  to  sit  down 
to  breakfast,  a  single  Indian  came  in  and  demanded  food.  He 
was  given  a  place  at  the  table  with  the  family.  Soon  others 
made  their  appearance  until  Inkpadutah  and  his  fourteen  war- 
riors, together  with  their  squaws  and  papooses,  were 
crowded  into  the  cabin.  After  dispatching  the  food  that  had 
been  provided  for  the  family,  they  became  sullen  and  insolent, 
demanding  ammunition  and  numerous  other  things.  One  of 
them  snatched  a  box  of  caps  from  Gardner.  Another  attempted 
to  seize  a  powder  horn  from  the  wall,  but  was  prevented  by 
Mr.  Luce.  The  Indian  then  attempted  to  shoot  Luce,  but  was 
prevented  by  Luce  seizing  the  gun  pointed  at  him. 

At  this  time  two  young  men  from  the  Granger  cabin,  Harriott 
and  Snyder,  knowing  that  Gardner  intended  starting  for  Fort 
Dodge,  called  to  send  letters  down  by  him  to  be  mailed.  Gard- 
ner told  them  at  once  that  he  could  not  go  and  leave  his  family, 
that  he  believed  the  situation  was  serious  and  that  the  Indians 
were  bent  on  mischief.  He  also  wanted  the  settlers  to  got  to- 
gether at  the  strongest  place  and  make  preparations  for  de- 
fense.    Harriott  and  Snyder  did  not  believe  there  was  any 
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danger.  They  thought  it  a  pet  of  the  Indians  that  would  soon 
pass  away.  So  they  did  some  trading  with  the  Indians  and 
started  back  to  their  own  cabin,  taking  no  precautions  whatever 
for  their  own  safety.  The  Indians  prowled  about  the  prem- 
ises until  about  noon,  when  they  started  back  towards  their 
camp,  driving  Gardner's  cattle  ahead  of  them,  shooting  them 
on  the  way.  This  was  the  first  time  the  cabin  had  been  clear 
of  Indians  since  they  first  came  in  the  morning. 

It  was  a  serious  question  now  what  to  do.  They  wanted  to 
notify  the  other  settlers,  and  still  if  any  of  the  men  left  it 
would  so  weaken  their  own  party  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  make  an  effective  defense  if  the  Indians  returned,  which 
they  were  liable  to  do  any  minute.  It  was  finally  agreed  that 
Luce  and  Clark  should  go  out  and  warn  the  rest,  and  return 
as  soon  as  possible.  Accordingly,  about  two  o'clock  they  set 
out  for  the  Mattock  cabin.  Anxiously  the  inmates  of  the 
cabin  awaited,  further  developments. 

We  will  let  Mrs.  Sharp  tell  the  rest.  She  says:  "About 
three  o'clock  we  heard  the  report  of  guns  in  rapid  succession 
from  the  house  of  Mr.  Mattock.  We  were  then  no  longer  in 
doubt  as  to  the  awful  reality  that  was  hanging  over  us.  Two 
long  hours  we  passed  in  this  fearful  anxiety  and  suspense, 
waiting  and  watching  with  conflicting  hopes  and  fears  for  Mr. 
Luce  and  Mr.  Clark  to  return.  At  length,  just  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  behind  the  western  horizon  and  shedding  its  brilliancy 
over  the  snowy  landscape,  father,  whose  anxiety  would  no 
longer  allow  him  to  remain  within  doors,  went  out  to  recon- 
noiter.  He,  however,  hastily  returned  saying:  'Nine  Indians 
are  coming  now  only  a  short  distance  from  the  house  and  we 
are  all  doomed  to  die.'  His  first  thought  was  to  barricade  the 
door  and  fight  till  the  last,  saying,  ^While  they  are  killing  all 
of  us  I  will  kill  a  few  of  them  with  the  two  loaded  guns  left 
in  the  house.'     But  to  this  mother  protested,  having  not  yet 
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lost  all  faith  in  the  savage  monsters  and  still  hoping  they  would 
appreciate  our  kindness  and  spare  our  lives.  She  said,  ^If  we 
have  to  die,  let  us  die  innocent  of  shedding  blood.'  Alas  for 
the  faith  placed  in  these  inhuman  monsters!  They  entered 
the  house  and  demanded  more  flour,  and  as  father  turned  to 
get  them  what  remained  of  our  scanty  store,  they  shot  him 
through  the  heart.  He  fell  upon  his  right  side  and  died  with- 
out a  struggle.  When  first  the  Indian  raised  his  gun  to  fire 
mother  or  Mrs.  Luce  seized  the  gun  and  drew  it  down,  but 
the  other  Indians  instantly  turned  upon  them,  seized  them  by 
their  arms  and  beat  them  over  their  heads  with  the  butts  of 
their  guns;  then  dragged  them  out  of  doors  and  killed  them 
in  the  most  cruel  and  shocking  manner.  They  next  seized  the 
children,  tearing  them  from  me  one  by  one  while  they  reached 
their  little  arms  to  me,  crying  piteously  for  protection  that 
I  was  powerless  to  give.  Heedless  of  their  cries,  they  dragged 
them  out  of  doors  and  beat  them  to  death  with  sticks  of  stove 
wood." 

After  ransacking  the  cabin  and  taking  whatever  they  could 
make  use  of  and  destroying  the  rest,  they  started  for  their 
camp  near  the  Mattock  cabin,  taking  Abigail  (Mrs.  Sharp) 
with  them  as  a  prisoner.  This  occurred  just  at  nightfall. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  camp  the  Mattock  cabin  was  in  flames 
and  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  victims  scattered  about  it. 
Nothing  can  be  known  as  to  what  transpired  here,  as  all  was 
over  and  the  cabin  burning  before  the  arrival  of  the  Indians 
with  their  prisoner.  Mrs.  Sharp  makes  note  of  the  fact  that 
shrieks  were  heard  issuing  from  the  burning  building  indicat- 
ing that  one  or  more  luckless  victims  were  suffering  the  agonies 
of  death  from  burning.  It  is  conjectured  that  after  the  first 
surprise  was  over  some  resistance  was  made  at  this  point.  The 
bodies  of  two  of  the  men  from  the  Granger  cabin,  Harriott 
and  Snyder,  were  found  here;  also  that  of  young  Harshman. 
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BURNING  OF  MATTOCK  CABIN. 


Doctor  Harriott,  when  found,  had  a  loaded  revolver  in  his 
hand  with  one  barrel  discharged.  One  or  two  Sharps  rifles 
were  found  near  the  bodies  of  the  men  as  they  lay.  In  short, 
everything  indicated  a  complete  surprise  at  first  and  then  an 
attempt  to  rally  and  make  a  defense,  but  too  late. 

The  Indians  celebrated  their  bloody  achievement  that  night 
by  holding  a  war  dance  among  the  bodies  of  their  luckless  vic- 
tims. Their  threatening  gestures  accompanied  by  their  ter- 
I'ific  howls  and  their  monotonous  "Hi  Yi,  Hi  Yi/'  were  kej>t 
up  until  far  into  the  night.  On  the  next  morning  a  portion 
of  the  force  started  for  the  Howe  and  Thatcher  cabin,  nearly 
four  miles  distant.  They  met  Mr.  Howe  on  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  cabin.  He  had  a  grain 
bag  with  him  when  found  by  the  burial  party,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  had  started  for  either  Gardner's  or  Mattock's 
for  flour.  They  killed  him  and  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 
The  skull  was  found  some  time  after  by  George  Ring  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake.  They  then  went  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Howe,  where  they  dispatched  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily, consisting  of  Mrs.  Howe,  a  grown  up  son  and  daughter, 
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and  five  younger  children,  and  the  child  of  Mrs.  Noble.  From 
here  they  went  to  the  Thatcher  cabin.  Here  were  two  men, 
two  women  and  two  children,  Mr.  Noble,  wife  and  one  child, 
Mrs.  Thatcher  and  one  child  and  Mr.  Enoch  Ryan.  As  usual 
they  feigned  friendship  until  the  men  were  off  their  guard,  and 
then  shot  them  both  simultaneously.  The  cabin  had  but  one 
door  and  that  faced  the  south.  The  men  were  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cabin  when  they  were  shot.  After  killing  the  stock 
and  plundering  the  house,  they  took  the  two  women  (Mrs. 
Noble  and  Mrs.  Thatcher)  prisoners  and  started  back  to  camp. 
On  their  way  they  again  stopped  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Howe. 
Here  Mrs.  Noble  found  her  mother  lying  dead  under  the  bed, 
where  she  had  doubtless  crawled  after  being  left  by  her  mur- 
derers. Her  brother  Jacob,  some  thirteen  years  old,  who  had 
been  left  for  dead  or  dying,  was  found  sitting  up  in  the  yard, 
conscious,  but  unable  to  speak.  To  her  questions  he  responded 
only  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  She  told  him  that  if  the  In- 
dians did  not  come  to  him  and  finish  the  murder,  to  crawl  into 
the  house  and  get  into  one  of  the  beds,  as  perhaps  help  would 
come  and  he  might  be  saved,  but  the  savages  killed  him  before 
her  eyes.  While  Mrs.  Noble  was  taking  note  of  these  things, 
the  Indians  were  busy  with  their  work  of  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion, after  which  they,  with  their  prisoners,  returned  to  camp. 
This  was  on  the  ninth  of  March,  and  as  will  appear  later  on, 
the  day  preceding  the  night  in  which  Markham  had  his  hair- 
breadth escape  by  wandering  into  the  very  center  of  their  camp 
before  he  was  aware  of  their  presence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  they  broke  camp  and  crossed 
West  Okoboji  on  the  ice  to  Madison  Grove,  where  they  again 
went  into  camp,  staying  one  night  only.  The  next  day,  the 
eleventh,  they  took  their  way  north  to  Marble  Grove,  on  the 
west  side  of  Spirit  Lake,  where  they  went  into  camp  some 
distance  north  of  Marble's  house.     Marble  had  heard  nothing 
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of  the  troubles  below  and  was  wholly  unsuspicious  of  danger. 
As  usual,  they  asked  for  food.  After  partaking  of  it,  they 
bantered  him  to  trade  rifles.  After  some  dickering  a  trade 
was  made.  They  then  proposed  shooting  at  a  mark.  Accord- 
ingly, a  mark  was  set  up,  and  after  Marble  had  shot  at  it,  the 
Indians  turned  on  him  and  riddled  him  with  bullets.  They 
then  proceeded  to  appropriate  such  things  as  they  could  make 
use  of  and  to  destroy  the  balance,  after  which  they  took  Mrs. 
Marble  with  them  to  their  camp,  thus  bringing  the  number  of 
prisoners  up  to  four.  At  night  a  war  dance  was  held  to  cele- 
brate the  achievements  of  the  day,  at  which  they  recounted 
with  pantomimic  gestures  and  energetic  action  the  wonderful 
deeds  in  which  they  had  so  recently  participated. 

Before  leaving  this  place  the  Indians  removed  the  bark 
from  an  ash  tree  and  delineated  on  the  white  surface  by  signs 
and  characters  a  hieroglyphical  representation  of  their  recent 
exploits.  Many  of  the  writers  who  have  mentioned  this  inci- 
dent have  made  more  of  it  than  the  facts  would  warrant.  The 
three  or  four  published  accounts  which  have  been  given  to  the 
public  agree  in  stating  that  the  picture  record  gave  the  posi- 
tion and  number  of  victims  correctly,  and  also  represented  those 
killed  as  being  pierced  with  arrows.  Now  this  is  mainly  fiction. 
The  first  discovery  of  the  tree  on  which  the  hieroglyphics  were 
delineated  was  by  a  party  consisting  of  O.  C.  Howe,  R.  TJ. 
Wheelock  and  the  writer  sometime  in  May.  They  were  the 
first  party  to  take  a  trip  on  the  west  side  of  Spirit  Lake  after 
the  massacre.  The  tree  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Howe,  and 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  party  to  it.  It  was 
a  white  ash  tree  standing  a  little  way  to  the  southeast  of  the 
door  of  the  Marble  cabin.  It  was  about  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter, not  over  ten  at  the  most.  The  rough  outside  bark  liad 
been  hewed  oif  for  a  distance  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
up   and    down    the   tree.     Upon    the   smoothed    surface   thus 
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made  were  the  representations.  The  number  of  cabins  (six) 
was  correctly  given,  the  largest  of  which  was  represented  as 
l)eing  in  flames.  There  were  also  representations  of  human 
figures  and  with  the  help  of  the  imagination  it  was  possible  to 
distinguish  which  were  meant  for  the  whites  and  which  the 
Indians.  There  were  not  over  ten  or  a  dozen  all  told,  and  ex- 
cept for  the  hint  contained  in  the  cabins,  the  largest  one  being 
in  flames,  we  could  not  have  figured  any  meaning  out  of  it. 
This  talk  of  the  victims  being  pierced  with  arrows  and  their 
number  and  position  given,  is  all  nonsense.  Mr.  Howe  and 
the  writer  spent  some  time  studying  it,  and,  while  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  convey  a  definite  meaning  to 
those  understanding  it,  they  could  not  make  much  out  of  it. 

After  leaving  Marble's  place,  the  Indians  traveled  slowly 
to  the  northwest,  camping  in  the  groves  that  border  on  the 
small  lakes  in  that  direction,  never  stopping  more  than  one 
night  in  a  place,  until  they  arrived  at  Heron  Lake,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  northwest  of  Spirit  Lake,  sometime  about  the  twen- 
ty-fourth or  twenty-fifth  of  March. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MASSACRE MARKHAM's  NAR- 
ROW ESCAPE HE  CARRIES  THE  NEWS  TO  SPRING- 
FIELD  THE   REPORT   ALSO   REACHES   FORT   DODGE 

BUT     IS     NOT     CREDITED     AT     FIRST HOWE     AND 

WHEELOCK  REACH  FORT  DODGE THEIR  ACCOUNT 

ACCEPTED    AS     TRUE PUBLIC     MEETING    HELD 

VOLUNTEERS       CALLED        FOR TWO        COMPANIES 

RAISED  HERE  AND  ONE  AT  WEBSTER  CITY EX- 
PEDITION STARTS  FOR  THE  LAKES INCIDENTS  OF 

THE   MARCH MEET   THE   SPRINGFIELD   REFUGEES 

MEET    MESSENGER    FROM    U.    S.    TROOPS MAIN 

BODY    TURNS     BACK DETACHMENT    OF    TWENTY' 

THREE    PROCEED    TO    THE    LAKE. 

HE  DISCOVERY  of  the  massacre  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  made  public  now  deserve  a  passing  notice. 
Reference  has  formerly  been  made  to  a  trapper  hjL  the 
name  of  Markham  who  was  lx)arding  in  the  family  of 
J.  M.  Thatcher.  It  seems  that  early  in  the  winter  some  cattle 
belonging  to  Markham  had  strayed  away  and  that  he  was  un- 
able to  get  any  tidings  of  them  until  near  spring,  when  he  heard 
they  were  at  Mud  Lake  (or  Big  Island  Grove,  as  it  was  then 
called)  in  Emmet  County.  He  went  over  there,  found  and 
identified  the  cattle,  made  arrangements  for  their  care,  spent 
some  time  in  that  locality,  and  finally  started  for  home  on  the 
ninth  of  ^larch.  It  will  be  remembered  this  was  the  day  on 
which  the  Howe  and  Thatcher  families  were  murdered  and 
the  day  after  the  balance  of  the  massacre.  Shortly  after  he 
started  for  the  lakes  there  came  up  one  of  the  fearful  storms 
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SO  common  that  winter.  The  weather  was  intensely  cold  for 
the  season  of  the  year  but  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  press 
through  if  possible.  He  lost  his  course  and  struck  farther 
south  than  he  intended,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing he  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Gardner  cold,  hungry  and 
\iearly  exhausted.  Upon  hi?  arrival  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  the  place  apparently  deserted  and  every4;hing 
about  the  house  in  confusion,  and  although  he  did  not  encoun- 
ter any  dead  bodies,  he  was  pretty  sure  that  there  had  been 
trouble  with  the  Indians,  He  then  started  down  through  the 
grove  for  the  Mattock  place.  The  old  foot  path  followed  sub- 
stantially the  same  track  as  is  now  the  highway  through  the 
grove.  The  night  was  uncommonly  dark  and  objects  could 
not  be  distinguished  at  all  any  distance  away.  When  he  had 
nearly  reached  Mattock's  cabin  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  barking  of  a  dog  and  the  voices  of  individuals.  He  stopped 
to  listen,  and  after  taking  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation  hie 
found  that  he  had  unconsciously  walked  into  the  center  of  the 
Indian  camp,  they  having  pitched  their  tepees  in  a  circle  on 
both  sides  of  the  path.  To  withdraw  from  the  proximity  of  his 
unwelcome  neighbors  without  attracting  their  attention  was  an 
exceedingly  difficult  job  and  required  all  of  his  tact  and  address. 
Aided  by  the  darkness  he  finally  succeeded.  He  now  took  his 
course  up  across  East  Okoboji  Lake  to  the  cabin  of  Mr.  Howe, 
where  he  found  everything  destroyed  and  in  confusion  and  the 
bodies  of  the  murdered  victims  scattered  around.  From  there 
he  went  to  the  cabin  of  Mr.  Thatcher,  where  he  had  been  board- 
ing through  the  winter,  but  the  condition  of  affairs  Avas  simi- 
lar here  to  what  he  found  it  at  the  other  places.  Thinking  it 
unsafe  to  stay  in  the  house,  he  went  into  a  deep  ravine  a  short 
distance  away,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night.  In  the 
morning  he  found  that  his  feet  were  partially  frozen,  but  he 
immediately  started  for  the  Des  Moines  River,  which  he  suc- 
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cceded  in  reaching  at  the  George  Granger  place.  Here  he  fell 
in  with  some  trappers,  two  of  whom  started  immediately  for 
Fort  Dodge,  where  they  gave  the  first  account  of  the  massacre. 
But  having  received  the  particulars  at  second  hand,  and  being 
badly  frightened  at  them,  their  story  was  so  incoherent  and 
their  statements  so  contradictory,  they  were  not  believed  and 
but  very  little  notice  was  taken  of  them.  Markham,  in  the 
meantime,  went  up  the  river  to  Springfield  and  carried  the 
news  of  the  massacre  at  the  lakes  to  that  settlement  so  that 
they  had  warning  that  trouble  might  be  expected. 

Mention  has  previously  been  made  of  the  party  from  Jasper 
County,  consisting  of  Howe,  Wheelock  and  Parmenter,  who 
were  here  in  the  fall  and  passed  Inkpadutah's  camp  at  Loon 
Lake  at  that  time.  Before  leaving  the  lakes  they  had  deter- 
mined to  make  permanent  settlement  there  in  the  spring.  This 
party  left  Newton  not  far  from  the  first  of  March.  At  Fort 
Dodge  they  crossed  the  river  and  came  up  all  of  the  way  on 
the  west  side.  By  so  doing  they  missed  the  trappers  who  went 
down  with  the  news  of  tlie  massacre,  as  they  went  down  on 
the  east  side,  consequently  they  heard  nothing  of  the  troubles 
until  their  arrival  there.  They  were  traveling  with  ox  teams 
through  the  deep  snow,  and  of  course  their  progress  was 
necessarily  slow.  On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  they  camped 
in  a  small  grove  on  the  bank  of  Mud  Creek,  in  Lloyd  town- 
ship. The  next  morning  they  took  an  early  start,  thinking  to 
reach  the  Gardner  place  before  night,  but  a  storm  came  up  and 
they  lost  their  course.  Having  their  spring  and  summer  sup- 
plies, of  course  they  were  heavily  loaded.  They  abandoned 
their  load  in  a  slough  some  two  or  three  miles  east  of  Gar  Lake 
and  struck  for  the  settlement,'  which  they  reached  about  mid- 
night. They  first  went  to  Thatcher's,  where  they  found 
everything  in  confusion,  but  did  not  happen  on  any  dead 
bodies.     Then  they  went  to  Howe's,  where  they  camped  for 
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the  night.  In  the  morning  they  made  such  investigation  of 
matters  as  they  were  able,  and  then  for  the  first  time  the  facfc 
became  apparent  that  the  settlement  had  been  wiped  out  by 
a  bloody  massacre.  The  party  started  immediately  for  Fort 
Dodge,  arriving  there  on  the  twenty-second  of  March.  They 
were  so  well  known  there  that  their  statements  were  taken 
without  question. 

A  public  meeting  was  immediately  called,  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  lakes  to  bury  the  dead, 
relieve  the  living,  if  any  were  found,  and  if  possible  to  over- 
take and  execute  summary  vengeance  upon  the  savage  maraud- 
ers who  had  thus  destroyed  the  settlement.  The  difiiculties 
in  the  way  of  such  an  enterprise  were  numerous.  The  snow, 
which  lay  on  the  ground  to  an  unprecedented  depth,  was  just 
beginning  to  soften,  and  all  were  aware  that  just  as  soon  as 
it  conmienced  melting  the  streams  would  be  swollen  so  as  to  be 
impassable.  The  settlers  on  the  river  above  Fort  Dodge  be- 
came alarmed  and  most  of  them  left  their  places  and  came 
into  town,  thus  leaving  the  country  through  which  the  expedi- 
tion must  necessarily  pass  practically  uninhabited,  and  those 
who  remained  were  so  destitute  that  they  could  furnish  noth- 
ing for  the  expedition.  The  meeting  at  Fort  Dodge  was  held 
on  the  twenty-third  of  March.  Major  Williams  being  present 
read  a  commission  he  held  from  Governor  Grimes  authorizing 
him  in  cases  of  emergency  to  take  the  proper  measures  for  the 
defense  of  the  frontier.  Volunteers  were  called  for  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  there  would  be  no  delay  in  getting 
the  men.  In  a  few  minutes  a  force  of  about  seventy  men  was 
raised.  This  force  was  organized  in  two  companies,  A  and  B, 
Company  A  under  the  command  of  C.  B.  Richards,  and  Com- 
pany B  under  the  command  of  J.  F.  Duncombe.  Another,  Com- 
pany C,  Captain  J.  C.  Johnson,  was  raised  at  Webster  City, 
which  brough  the  force  up  to  about  a  hundred  men.    The  whole 
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force  was  under  the  command  of  Major  William  Williains,  of 
Fort  Dodge,  while  George  B.  Sherman,  of  the  same  place,  acted 
as  quartermaster  and  commissary.  The  expedition  was  without 
tents  and  was  but  partially  supplied  with  blankets,  the  men 
being  limited  to  one  apiece.  The  means  of  transportation 
were  very  imperfect.  There  was  no  grain  in  the  country  abovo 
Fort  Dodge,  and  it  was  impossible  to  take  any.  along  as  it  was 
necessary  to  take  provisions  for  the  round  trip.  The  snow 
was  nearly  four  feet  on  the  level  and  all  of  the  ravines  and 
low  places  were  completely  filled,  and  when  the  snow  com- 
menced melting  it  was  one  continued  reach  of  water  and  slush. 
The  enlisted  men  were  no  tenderfeet.  They  comprehended  to 
its  fullest  extent  the  perils  and  privations  they  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  overcome  before  completing  the  task  they  had 
imdertaken,  and  while  they  went  at  the  work  of  preparation 
with  that  careless  gayety  and  nonchalance  which  usually  char- 
acterize the  representative  frontiersman,  they  well  knew  that 
it  was  more  than  probable  that  some  of  their  number  would 
be  left  on  that  wild  and  desolate  prairie,  their  flesh  to  be  torn 
and  devoured  by  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  and  their  bones 
to  bleach  in  sun  and  storm  until  they  turned  again  to  dust. 
Looking  back  and  recalling  the  events  of  that  memorable  ex- 
pedition the  only  wonder  is  that  the  number  of  victims  was 
not  materially  larger. 

The  expedition  left  Fort  Dodge  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
March.  Some  accounts  say  the  twenty-fifth,  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take. They  jstarted  on  the  twenty-fourth,  and  were  nine  .days 
in  reaching  what  was  then  known  as  the  Granger  place,  in 
Emmet  County,  the  point  where  the  command  divided  and  the 
main  body  turned  back.  Nine  days  of  rougher  campaign- 
ing it  would  be  difiicult  to  imagine.  The  snow  had  so  filled 
in  around  the  groves  and  along  the  streams  that  at  times  ir 
was  impossible  to  reach  them.     It  was  no  uncommon  experi- 
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ence  to  wade  through  snow  and  water  waist  deep  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  to  lie  down  in  their  wet  clothing,  without 
fire  and  without  tents,  and  on  short  rations  of  food.  The  only 
way  the  men  could  keep  from  freezing  was  by  lying  so  closo 
together  that  they  could  only  turn  over  by  platoons.  The  ra- 
vines were  all  filled  level  full  of  snow  and  it  was  often  neces- 
sary to  detach  the  teams  and  rigging  a  cable  to  the  wagons  for 
the  whole  party  to  -take  hold  and  make  their  way 
through.  As  the  expedition  neared  the  state  line,  and 
settlements  became  sparser  and  smaller,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  send  a  force  of  scouts  out  in  advance  of  the  main 
body.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  of  March, 
Major  Williams  made  a  detail  of  ten  men  to  act  as  scoute, 
under  the  command  of  (William  L.  Church,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War.  Mr.  Church  with  his 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  his  wife's  sister  and  two  small 
children,  had  settled  at  Springfield  the  fall  before,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary Church  had  made  a  trip  to  Webster  City  for  supplies, 
leaving  his  family  in  the  settlement  at  Springfield 
during  his  absence.  He  had  reached  McKnight's  Point, 
on  the  west  fork  of  the  Des  Moines  in  Humboldt 
County  on  his  return  when  he  heard  of  the  mas- 
sacre at  the  lakes,  and  also  that  a  relief  party  was  being  or- . 
ganized  at  Fort  Dodge  and  would  be  up  in  a  few  days.  He 
accordingly  waited  for  their  arrival,  when  he  enrolled  himself 
as  a  member  of  Company  C.  He  had  heard  nothing  of  his 
family  since  he  left  home  nearly  a  month  before,  and  was 
continually  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety.  Some  of  the  ac- 
counts say  that  Lieutenant  Maxwell  had  command  of  the 
scouting  party,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Church  had  charge  of 
the  scouts  up  to  the  time  they  fell  in  with  the  Springfield  refit- 
gees,  when  he  went  down  the  river  with  them  and  the  scouts 
were  then  turned  over  to  Maxwell. 
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On  the  morning  in  question,  as  soon  as  the  detail  was  com- 
pleted, he  started  with  his  scouts  some  distance  in  advance  of 
the  main  party.  As  they  were  crossing  over  the  divide  near 
the  south  line  of  Emmet  County,  they  saw,  a  long  distance 
ahead  of  them',  a  party  of  pedestrians,  but  whether  they  were 
whites  or  Indians  could  not  then  be  determined,  as  the  party 
when  first  sighted  must  have  been  nearly  two  miles  away. 
Church  brought  his  men  together,  had  them  examine  their 
arms  to  see  that  they  were  in  readiness,  and  gave  the  word  for 
a  cautious  advance,  he  taking  the  lead.  As  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  parties  was  gradually  diminished,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  strangers  were  approaching  with  fully  as  much 
caution  as  Church's  party.  It  was  now  discovered  that  they 
had  an  ox  team  with  them.  This  settled  the  question  that  they 
were  not  Indians.  About  this  time  they  commenced  making 
•  signals,  which  the  scouts  answered,  and  throwing  away  their 
caution,  started  on  the  run  to  meet  them.  Church  taking  the 
lead.  His  eagerness  was  soon  explained,  as  his  wife,  wife's 
sister  and  two  children  were  members  of  the  party,  and  this 
was  the  first  intimation  he  had  received  since  he  heard  of  the 
massacre  as  to  whether  his  family  were  dead  or  alive.  It  was 
a  glad,  yet  a  sorrowful  meeting.  Glad  that  their  circle  was 
yet  complete ;  that  none  of  their  number  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  savage  foe.  Sorrowful  that  so  much  of  danger  and  suffer- 
ing had  been  endured  and  that  so  much  more  of  sorrow  and 
privation  must  come  to  them  before  their  comfort  and  safety 
could  be  assured. 

It  was  now  ascertained  that  they  were  a  party  of  refugees 
fleeing  from  Indian  depredations'  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Springfield  (now  Jackson),  Minnesota.  The  party  consisted 
of  about  twenty  men,  women  and  children,  among  whom  were 
Mrs.  Church,  her  two  children,  and  her  sister  Miss  Swanger; 
Mr.  Thomas,   his  wife  and  several  children;   David   Carver, 
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John  Bradshaw,  Morris  Markham,  Jareb  Palmer,  Miss  Eliza 
Gardner,  Doctor  Strong  and  wife,  Doctor  Skinner  and  several 
others.  From  them  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Indians  had 
made  9  raid  on  the  settlements  along  the  Des  Moines  Kiver 
three  days  before,  an  account  of  which  will  be 'given  later  on. 
They  had  with  them  three  persons  who  had  been  severely 
wounded  in  that  attack;  namely,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Carver  and 
Miss  Swanger.  They  had  been  three  days  upon  the  road,  during 
which  time  they  had  been  without  provisions,  except  a  kind 
of  lunch  they  took  along  with  them,  and  in  that  time  they  had 
suffered  incredible  hardships.  The  women  and  children  had 
waded  through  snow  and  water  waist  deep  and  at  night  had 
lain  down  in  their  wet  clothes  completely  exhausted. 

It  was  decided  by  the  scout*  and  refugees  to  go  into  camj) 
in  the  nearest  grove  and  to  send  back  messengers  to  the  main 
body  to  hurry  up  supplies  and  to  inform  the  surgeon  that  his , 
services  would  probably  be  needed.  The  messengers  detailed 
for  this  service  were  Frank  Mason  of  Company  C  and  the 
writer.  The  balance  of  the  scouts,  together  with  the  refugees, 
started  for  the  nearest  grove,  which  was  on  the  river  directly 
west  from  where  the  two  parties  met.  The  place  has  since  been 
known  as  "Camp  Grove,"  and  is  situated  on  the  line  between 
Palo  Alto  and  Emmet  Counties.  When  the  messengers 
reached  the  main  body  and  delivered  their  message,  ex- 
citement ran  high.  The  troops  hurried  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  when  they  reached  the  grove  the  boys  had 
campfires  already  started  and  everyone  set  to  work  immediate- 
ly to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  exhausted  refugees.  They 
gave  up  for  their  use  the  only  tent  in  the  command  and  fur- 
nished them  with  such  provisions  as  they  had,  while  the  sur- 
geon. Doctor  Bissell,  dressed  their  wounds  and  made  them  as 
comfortable   as  possible  under  the  circumstances.     The   next 
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dpy  they  started  on  their  way  down  the  river,  while  the  volun- 
teers continued  their  march  toward  the  lakes. 

Governor  Carpenter  in  his  account  refers  to  this  incident 
as  follows: 

"If  the  expedition  had  accomplished  nothing  more, 
every  man  would  have  felt  himself  repaid  for  his  share 
in  its  toil  and  sutlering  by  the  relief  it  was  able  to  afford  to 
these  suffering  refugees.  In  the  haste  of  their  departure  from 
Springfield  they  had  taken  but  little  provisions  and  scanty 
clothing.  '  The  women  in  wading  through  the  drifted  snow  had 
worn  out  their  shoes,  their  gowns  were  worn  to  fringes  at  the 
bottom,  and  all  in  all,  a  more  forlorn  and  needy  company  of 
men  and  women  were  never  succored  by  the  hands  of  friends. 
They  cried  and  laughed,  and  laughed  and  cried,  alternately. 
A  part  of  one  squad  then  returned  to  the  main  command  with 
the  information  of  our  discovery  and  the  residue  conducted 
the  worn  and  weary  party  to  the  nearest  grove  on  the  De? 
Moines  River^  where  the  main  body  joined  them  later  in  the 
afternoon  and  where  we  spent  the  night.  The  next  morning 
we  divided  our  scanty  rations  and  blankets  with  them  and  they 
went  forward  toward  safety  and  friends,  whilst  we  pushed 
towards  the  scene  of  the  massacre.'' 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  April  the  command 
reached  Granger's  place,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  a  party 
of  United  States  troops  had  come  down  from  Fort  Ridgley 
and  were  then  at  Springfield;  that  a  detachment  under  Lieu- 
tenant Murray  had  been  over  to  Spirit  Lake  and  buried  Mar- 
ble, but  did  not  go  down  to  Okoboji  Lake  at  all.  They  also 
reported  that  the  Indians  had  made  good  their  escape  across 
the  Big  Sioux  Kiver.  By  the  way,  this  company  of  United 
States  troops  was  under  command  of  Captain  Barnard  E.  Bee, 
who,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  joined  the  Confederates 
and  was  made  a  brigadier  general,  and  was  killed  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  When  it  was  learned  that  the  Indians 
had  made  their  escape,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  that  the 
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whole  force  should  go  over  to  the  lakes.  Indeed,  tliat  would 
have  been  afinost  impossible,  anyway.  The  supplies  were 
nearly  exhausted  and  the  water  was  at  its  highest 

After  consultation  with  his  subordinates.  Major  Williams 
decided  to  turn  back  with  the  main  body,  while  a  party  of 
twenty-three  were  detailed  under  thte  command  of  Captain 
Johnson  and  Lieutenant  Maxwell  to  proceed  to  the  lakes  for 
the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead  and  gaining  what  informa- 
tion they  could. 

Some  accounts  place  the  strength  of  this  party  at  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six,  but  twenty-three  was  the  actual  number. 
Their  names  were  as  follows: 

Captain  J.  C.  Johnson,  Lieutenant  John  N.  Maxwell. 

Privates — Henry  Caree,  William  E.  Burkholder,  iWilliam 
Ford,  H.  E.  Dalley,  O.  C.  Howe,  George  P.  Smith,  O.  S. 
Spencer,  C.  Stebbins,  S.  Van  Cleve,  R.  U.  WMeelock,  Ei.  A. 
Smith,  William  A.  De  Foe,  B.  F.  Parmenter,  Jesse  Adding- 
ton,  R.  McCormick,  J.  M.  Thatcher,  William  R.  Wilson, 
Jonas  Murray,  A.  Burtch,  William  K.  Laughlin,  E.  D. 
Kellogg. 

In  the  list  given  to  the  public  by  Captain  Richards,  the 
name  of  William  De  Foe  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  he  was  a  member  of  the  party.  Captain  Richards 
himself  volunteered  to  go  and  started  with  the  rest,  but  upon 
reaching  the  river  found  that  he  could  not  cross  his  pony  over, 
and  so  he  and  one  other  mounted  man  turned  back.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  the  number  was  reduced  to  twenty-three,  while 
the  original  prder  was  for  twenty-five.  This  party  took  up 
their  line  of  March  towards  the  lakes  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  of  April,  carrying  with  them  two  days'  rations,  and 
it  was  then  very  uncertain  when  they  would  get  any  more. 
They  arrived  at  the  Thatcher  cabin  about  three  o'clock  P.  M., 
and  immediately  entered  upon  the  work  they  had  to  do.     The 
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bodies  of  Noble  and  Ryan  were  found  back  of  tbe  cabin  and 
were  the  first  ones  buried.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Ryan  was  one  of  the  men  who  came  through  from  Hampton 
with  Luce  and  Thatcher,  and  that  he  got  through  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  seventh^  jast  in  time  to  be  killed,  while  Thatcher, 
by  reason  of  his  cattle  giving  out,  was  obliged  to  lay  over  and 
rest  them  a  short  time.     This  delay  saved  his  life. 
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THE    BURIAL PREPARATIONS    FOR    THE     RETURN 

THE      PARTY      DIVIDES THE       STORM ADVEN- 
TURES   OF    THE    PARTY    THAT    REMAINED    BEHIND. 

HE  PARTY  camped  that  night  at  the  Thatcher  cabin. 
The  old  cook  stove  had  been  left  standing  in  place  un- 
disturbed. This  the  boys  utilized  at  once  and  fell  to 
work  cooking  their  supper.  After  going  into  camp,  a 
small  detachment  of  the  party,  including  Thatcher,  started  OTit 
on  a  stroll  and  went  as  far  as  the  Howe  cabin,  where  in  addi- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Howe  family,  they  found  the  bodies 
of  the  two  children,  Thatcher's  and  Noble's.  They  had  prob- 
ably been  taken  that  far  with  their  mothers,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  Indians  had  with  them  as  prisoners.  The 
boys  brought  the  body  of  Thatcher's  child  back  .to  the  cabin 
and  buried  it  that  night  near  the  head  of  the  ravine,  west  of 
the  cabin.  The  Noble  child  was  left  where  it  was  found  and 
buried  next  day  with  the  Howe  family.  The  night  was  passed 
in  the  Thatcher  cabin.  It  could  not  have  been  over  fourteen 
by  twenty  feet  in  size  and  no  loft,  and  yet  the  twenty-three 
men  managed  to  dispose  of  themselves  so  as  to  pass  the  night 
in  comparative  comfort.  They  were  on  the  move  early  the 
next  morning  and,  after  dispatching  their  scanty  breakfast, 
started  for  the  Howe  cabin,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  west. 
Upon  arriving  there  Captain  Johnson  divided  his  command 
into  three  parties.  One  was  to  remain  and  bury  the  bodies 
found  there.  This  party  was  under  the  inmiediate  command 
of  Captain  Johnson  himself.  The  second,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Maxwell,  was  to  proceed  to  the  Mattock  place  and 
burv  those  found  there,  while  the  third,  under  the  direction 
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of  R.  U.  jWheelock,  was  detailed  to  find,  if  possible,  the  wagon 
with  supplies  that  Howe  and  Wheelock  had  abandoned  on  the 
prairie  the  night  they  reached  there  and  discovered  the  massa- 
cre, on  their  former  trip.  The  Captain's  force  commenced 
work  at  once.  One  spade  and  one  shovel  to  each  party  were  all 
the  working  tools  that  could  be  found.  (With  these  they  dug 
a  grave  about  six  or  seven  feet  square  and  about  thirty  inches 
deep.  In  this  grave  were  buried  the  bodies  of  nine  persons, 
as  follows:  Mrs.  Millie  Howe;  Jonathan  Howe,  a  grown-up 
son,  and  Sardis  Howe,  a  grown-up  daughter;  five  younger 
children  of  Mr.  Howe,  and  the  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Xoble, 
which,  as  has  been  before  stated,  had  probably  been  brought 
that  far  with  its  ihother  before  being  killed  by  the  Indians. 
There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  actual  facts  and  all  accounts 
90  far  published  relative  to  the  number  massacred  at  the  Howe 
cabin.  The  number  given  by  Mrs.  Sharp  in  her  book,  as  well 
as  other  published  accounts,  give  it  as  "Mrs.  Howe,  a  grown- 
up son,  a  grownt-up  daughter  and  four  younger  children." 
When  the  bodies  were  disinterred  for  reburial  at  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  monument,  there  were  certainly  nine  bodies 
found  in  that  grave,  and  they  can  only  be  accounted  for  as 
above  stated.  There  were  no  children  found  at  the  Thatcher 
cabin,  and  Thatcher  himself  identified  his  child  found  at  the 
Howe  cabin,  and  the  men  with  him  assisted  him  in  carrying 
it  back  to  his  own  place,  where  it  was  buried  as  before  stated^ 
near  the  head  of  the  ravine  west  of  the  house. 

It  was  well  towards  noon  when  this  work  was  completed.  In 
the  meantime  the  other  burial  party,  under  Maxwell,  proceed- 
ed at  once  to  the  Mattock  place.  A  short  time  before  their 
arrival  there  they  found  the  headless  body  of  Joel  Howe  on 
the  ice.  Here  is  another  discrepancy  in  which  ascertained 
facts  differ  from  the  usually  accepted  accounts.  Henry  Dal- 
ley,  of  Webster  City,  who  is  the  only  member  of  that  party 
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whose  whereabouts  is  now  known,  insists  that  when  they 
found  the  body  of  Mr.  Howe  they  carried  it  to  the  Mattock 
place  and  buried  it  in  the  same  grave  with  the  Mattock  fam- 
ily and  the  others  that  were  found  there.  He  says  the  recol- 
lection of  that  circumstance  is  the  most  vivid  and  distinct  of 
anything  that  transpired  on  the  trip  and  that  he  cannot  be 
mistaken  about  it.  The  usually  accepted  account  is  that  Mr.' 
Howe's  body  was  taken  to  the  shore  by  those  who  found  it  and 
buried  on  a  bluff  some  distance  southwest  of  his  house. 

It  will  be  remembered  the  party  had  no  provisions  except 
the  lunch  they  brought  with  them  from  their  camp  the  morn- 
ing before,  and  that  was  now  exhausted.  The  party  under 
Wheelock,  consisting  of  five  men,  started"*  at  once  in  search  of 
the  abandoned  wagon,  which  they  found  without  difficulty 
among  the  sloughs  that  form  the  source  of  Spring  Run,  to- 
gether with  the  supplies,  all  safe  as  they  had  left  them  three 
weeks  before.  They  took  what  they  could  conveniently  carry 
of  flour,  pork,  coffee  and  STigar,  and  started  back,  joining  the 
other  parties  at  the  Mattock  place,  reaching  there  just  as  they 
had  finished  digging  the  grave  and  were  gathering  up  the 
bodies  for  burial.  As  has  been  stated,  here  was  the  only  place 
that  showed  signs  of  any  resistance  having  been  made,  and 
that  has  already  been  described.  There  were  eleven  bodies 
found  here  and  buried.  As  identified  by  Thatcher  and  Wilson 
at  the  time,  they  were  as  follows:  James  Mattock, 
his  wife  and  the  three  oldest  children,  Robert  Madison,  Doc- 
tor Harriott,  Bert  Snyder  and  Joseph  Harshman.  Right  here 
comes  in  a  discrepancy  that  has  never  been  explained  and 
probably  never  will.  Mrs.  Sharp  maintains  that  the  bodies 
of  Luce  and  Clark  were  found  later  and  buried  near  the  out- 
let of  East  Okoboji,  they  having  been  waylaid  in  their  attempt 
to  warn  the  other  settlers.  All  accounts  agree  that  eleven 
bodies  were  buried  here.     The  writer  found  one  body,  that  of 
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a  twelve-year-old  boy,  about  a  month  later  and  assisted  in 
burying  it,  and  if  one  perished  in  the  flames  this  makes  thir- 
teen to  be  accounted  for.  Who  were  they  ?  Seven  of  the  Mat- 
tock family,  Madison,  Harriott,  Snyder,  Harshman  and  jtwo 
others.  Even  on  the  theory  that  none  perished  in  the  burning 
cabin,  there  is  one  more  than  can  be  accounted  for.  Was  there 
one  or  two  strangers  stopping  at  either  the  Mattock  or  Granger 
cabin  of  whom  no  account  wae  ever  given  ?  It  is  not  strange 
that  an  occasional  discrepancy  is  found.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  they  are  not  far  more  numerous. 

From  here  the  party  went  to  the  Granger  cabin  and  found 
the  dead  body  of  Carl  Granger,  which  was  buried  east  of  the 
cabin,  near  the  bank  of  the  lake.  From  there  the  whole  force 
went  to  Gardner's,  where  were  found  six  bodies,  as  follows: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Luce,  the  young  son  of  Mr.  Gard- 
ner and  the  two  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luce.  These  were 
buried  in  one  grave  a  short  distance  southeast  of  the  house. 
This  finished  the  work  of  burial.  There  was  no  lumber  here 
with  which  to  make  coffins,  and  no  time  to  do  it  if  there  had 
been,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  dig  at  each  place  one 
grave  wide  enough  to  contain  the  bodies  found  there,  put  them 
in  as  they  were  founds  cover  them  with  prairie  hay  and  then 
with  dirt.  One  singular  fact  which  was  particularly  noted 
at  the  time  was  that  no  scalps  had  been  taken.  Many  of  the 
accounts  that  have  been  published  state  that  a  part  of  the  vic- 
tims were  scalped.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  matter  was  thor- 
oughly investigated  and  fully  talked  over  that  night  in  camp, 
and  Messrs.  Howe,  !Wheelock  and  Maxwell  and  others  unite  in 
the  statement  that  no  scalps  were  taken. 

After  finishing  their  work  the  tired  and  hungry  men  camped 
for  the  night  Some  of  the  party  had  seen  Mr.  Gardner  bury  a 
few  potatoes  in  a  box  under  the  stove  the  fall  before.  These 
were  found  and  roasted  by  a  campfire.     These,  with  the  small 
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amount  of  provisions  which  had  been  brought  from  the  wagon 
on  the  prairie,  constituted  their  stock  of  supplies.  The  next 
morning,  which  was  the  fourth  of  April,  was  foggy  and  misty, 
and  the  indications  portended  a  coming  storm.  While  the 
boys  were  preparing  breakfast,  the  question  of  the  return  trip 
was  discussed.  A  majority  were  in  favor  of  striking  right  out 
in  a  southeasterly  direction,  in  as  straight  a  line  as  possible,  for 
the  Irish  Colony,  while  the  others  argued  that  the  distance  was 
too  great  and  the  route  too  uncertain  to  do  it  with  safety,  and 
insisted  on  going  back  by  the  same  route  they  came,  which 
was  by  Estherville  and  Emmet.  And  more,  they  argued  the 
weather  was  so  threatening  that  if  a  storm  came  up  the  party 
was  liable  to  be  divided  and  possibly  some  might  be  lost  on  the 
prairie. 

After  breakfast  the  two  parties  were  as  far  apart  as  ever, 
when  Captain  Johnson,  seeing  no  prospect  of  coming  to  an 
agreement,  gave  the  word  to  form  a  line.  After  the  men  had 
fallen  in  he  gave  the  further  order,  ^^\11  who  favor  starting 
at  once  across  the  prairie,  step  three  paces  to  the  front;  the 
rest  stand  fast."  Sixteen  advanced  to  the  front,  including 
Captain  Johnson,  Lieutenant  Maxwell,  Mr.  Burkholder  and 
thirteen  others.  Seven  remained  in  their  places.  The  names 
of  these  seven  were:  O.  C.  Howe,  R.  U.  Wheelock,  B.  F. 
Parmenter,  William  R.  Wilson,  Joseph  M.  Thatcher,  Asa 
Burtch  and  R.  A.  Smith.  What  little  provision  was  left  in 
camp  was  speedily  packed  and  the  party  made  ready  to  depart 
at  once.  Just  as  the  main  party  were  starting  away,  Captain 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Burkholder  turned  back  to  where  Me^ssrs. 
ITowe,  Wheelock  and  R.  A.  Smith  were  standing  and  urged 
that  they  change  their  minds  and  go  with  them.  They  insisted 
that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  Indians  had  left  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  lakes,  and  that  so  small  a  party  were  taking  their 
lives  in  their  hands  by  staying  there  alone.    On  the  other  hand. 
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Howe  and  Wheelock  endeavored  to  convince  Captain  Johnson 
that  the  danger  in  going  was  far  greater  than  in  staying ;  that 
there  was  more  to  be  feared  from  the  coming  storm  than  from 
the  Indians.  The  seven  who  remained  behind  offered  to  go 
with  the  others  if  they  would  change  their  route  and  go  back 
by  way  of  Estherville  and  the  Des  Moines  River,  bnt  they  abso- 
lutely refused  to  strike  out  across  the  prairie.  Seeing  that 
their  arguments  were  of  no  avail  and  that  the  smaller  party 
were  determined  to  stay,  they  shook  hands  with  them,  bade 
them  good-bye  and  started  on  the  run  to  join  their  companions, 
who  by  this  time  were  some  distance  away.  It  was  their  last 
good-bye. 

For  the  particTilars  of  that  return  trip  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Lieutenant  Maxwell's  account,  which  will  be  found  further 
on.  The  party  that  remained  now  turned  their  attention  to 
their  own  comfort  and  safety.  Their  first  requirement  waa 
provisions.  As  soon  as  the  other  detachment  had  left,  they 
made  their  preparations  to  once  more  visit  the  wagon  on  the 
prairie,  which  they  foimd  without  trouble,  and  after  loading 
themselves  with  such  STipplies  as  they  could  carry,  returned  to 
camp.  Before  reaching  camp  they  were  overtaken  by  the  blind- 
ing storm,  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  other  parties,  but 
fortunately  they  were  so  far  along  on  their  return  trip  that 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  camp  without  accident,  with  three 
or  four  days'  provisions.  Up  to  this  time  the  party  had  been 
camped  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  cabin.  They  now  moved 
inside,  and  as  the  storm  was  increasing  in  violence,  their  next 
care  was  to  lay  in  fuel  enough  to  last  until  it  was  over.  This 
they  had  no  trouble  in  doing,  and  now  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  they  were  far  more  comfortably  sitTiated  than  the  main 
body,  who  were  having  their  terrible  experience  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cylinder,  so  vividly  described  by  Governor  Carpenter, 
or  the  party  who  had  left  that  morning  for  the  Irish  Colony, 
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and  were  having  such  a  bitter  experience,  as  told  by  Lieutenant 
Maxwell.  There  was  nothing  now  for  the  party  to  do  but  to 
take  care  of  themselves  the  best  they  could  until  the  storm  was 
over.  They  were  in  a  comfortable  cabin,  with  plenty  of  fuel 
and  provisions  for  the  present.  Of  course,  they  were  at  any 
moment  liable  to  an  attack  by  the  Indians,  provided  the  In- 
dians had  not  all  left.  After  securing  their  fuel,  they  barri- 
caded the  door  and  window  as  well  as  they  could,  and  then, 
removing  some  of  the  chinking,  they  mad©  portholes  on  each 
side  of  the  cabin;  being  fairly  well  armed,  they  considered 
themselves  comparatively  safe. 

Sunday  night  the  storm  abated  and  Monday  morning  it  was 
clear  and  cold.  That  Sunday  night  was  the  coldest  April 
night  known  in  the  history  of  Iowa.  On  Monday  morning  the 
party  started  for  home.  The  ground  was  frozen  where  it  was 
bare  and  where  it  was  not  the  strong  crust  on  the  snow  was 
capable  of  bearing  up  afiy  ordinary  load,  so  that  the  walking 
was  good.  On  reaching  the  Des  Moines,  they  found  it  frozen 
over  so  hard  that  they  crossed  it  without  difficulty  and  reached 
Granger's  place,  where  they  had  left  the  main  body  five  days 
before.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  coming  up  no  teams 
could  cross  the  river,  consequently  they  all  turned  back  with 
the  main  body  of  troops  except  the  one  owned  by  Howe  and 
Wheelock.  That  was  left  here,  and  Markham  and  another 
person  were  left  here  to  take  care  of  it  until  they  should  return. 
The  party  decided  to  rest  here  another  day.  That  night  they 
were  joined  also  by  Jareb  Palmer,  who,  instead  of  going  down 
with  the  main  body,  had  been  up  to  Springfield  again.  Wed- 
nesday morning  the  whole  party  started  down  the  river.  They 
now  had  a  team  to  carry  their  baggage  and  the  walking  was 
comparatively  good.  The  weather  remaining  cold  all  of  this 
time,  the  water  had  run  down  so  that  the  small  streams  were 
crossed  without  much  difficulty,  and  it  was  only  such  streams 
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as  Jack  Creek  and  the  Cylinder  that  offered  any  serious  obsta- 
cles. The  party  rested  another  day  at  the  Irish  Colony,  where 
they  had  overtaken  a  portion  of  the  Springfield  refugees  mak- 
ing their  way  down  the  river ;  also  Henry  Carse,  one  of  Max- 
well's men,  who  had  frozen  his  feet  the  night  they  lay  on  the 
prairie  after  leaving  the  Gardner  cabin. 

Saturday  morning  they  made  another  start  and  arrived  at 
Cylinder  Creek  a  little  after  noon.  The  creek  had  fallen  some 
but  was  still  out  of  its  banks,  being  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide.  The  water  was  from  one  to  two  feet  deep  over  the 
bottom,  which  was  very  level.  The  crossing  of  this  streak 
was  the  most  serious  problem  that  the  party  had  to  solve  on 
their  way  down.  One  man  went  ahead  on  horseback  to  try 
the  route,  then  followed  the  teams  with  the  wounded  men  and 
the  women  and  children.  The  ground  was  a  little  higher  at 
the  bank  of  the  stream  thail  it  was  farther  back,  and  at  one 
place  it  was  bare.  On  this  knoll  they  all  gathered  to  contrive 
some  way  to  cross  the  river.  An  old  wooden  sled  was  found 
and  a  few  pieces  of  driftwood.  These  were  fastened  together 
and  the  box  taken  off  from  one  of  the  wagons  and  fastened 
to  the  raft  Two  long  ropes  were  then  rigged,  one  to  each 
side  of  the  raft.  The  man  on  horseback  then  took  one  end  of 
•  one  of  the  ropes  and  swam  his  horse  across  the  channel  to 
the  opposite  bank,  which  was  quite  steep  and  comparatively 
high.  (The  course  of  the  channel  was  distinguished  by  wil- 
lows growing  on  its  hanks.)  He  then  dismounted,  holding 
fast  to  the  rope.  Three  or  four  men  now  ,took  their  places  on 
the  raft  and  the  man  that  had  ridden  over  slowly  and  care- 
Inllj  pulled  them  across,  the  men  on  the  other  side  holding 
the  raft  by  the  other  rope  to  keep  it  from  floating  down  stream. 
Conmiunication  now  being  established,  and  there  being  men 
enough  on  each  side  to  handle  the  raft  without  delay,  the  wo- 
men, children  and  wounded  men  were  soon  taken  over.     The 
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teams  were  then  swam  over,  ropes  rigged  to  the  ends  of  the 
wagon  tongues  and  the  wagons  hauled  over.  Then  came  the 
ba^age  and  last  of  all  the  balance  of  the  men. 

This  crossing  took  the  entire  afternoon  and  the  party  reached 
Shippey's,  two  miles  away,  about  sundown,  wet,  cold  and 
almost  exhausted.  Hiere  they  learned  for  the  first  time  the 
terrible  experience  their  comrades  had  at  the  same  place  nearly 
a  week  before  them.  From  here  the  party  proceeded  on  their 
way  to  Fort  Dodge,  wihich  they  reached  without  further  ad- 
ventures than  such  as  are  incident  to  swimming  swollen 
streams  and  living  on  short  rations,  which,  in  some  instances, 
consisted  of  a  handful  of  flour  and  a  little  salt,  which  they 
mixed  up  with  water  and  baked  over  a  campfire.  A  few  of 
the  party  shot,  dressed  and  broiled  some  muskrats  and  tried 
to  make  the  rest  believe  they  considered  them  good  eating,  but 
that  diet  did  not  become  popular. 

In  the  foregoing  account  the  writer  has  been  confined  mostly 
to  what  passed  under  his  own  personal  observation,  for  more 
extended  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  official  re- 
port of  Major  Williams,  and  to  the  accounts  written  by  Lieu- 
tenant Maxwell  and  Governor  Carpenter.  These  two  papers 
have  been  selected  from  others  equally  readable  and  reliable 
for  the  reason  that  Maxwell,  being  in  charge  and  taking  notes 
at  the  time,  would  be  supposed  to  have  a  clearer  recollection 
of  events  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  while  Governor 
Carpenter's  account  of  the  return  trip  of  the  main  body  will 
be  taken  at  its  face  value. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  LIEUTENANT  MAXWELL's  ACCOUNT 

OF    THE    EXPEDITION BURYING    THE    DEAD THE 

Pl^RTY     DIVIDES CAPTAIN     JOHNSON      AND      FIF- 
TEEN     OTHERS     START     ACROSS      THE      PRAIRIE 

THEIR     TERRIBLE       SUFFERINGS JOHNSON       AND 

BURKHOLDER    PERISH     ON     THE     PRAIRIE GOVER- 
NOR carpenter's  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RETURN  TRIP 

OF    THE    MAIN    BODY TERRIBLE    EXPERIENCE    ON 

CYLINDER    CREEK HEROISM    OF   THE    OLD    MAJOR 

EXTRACT   FROM  LAUGHLIN's  ACCOUNT. 

E  LEFT  Fort  Dodge  March  twenty-fourth,  but  owing  to 
our  commissary  being  hindered  in  procuring  transpor- 
tation, we  were  obliged  to  camp  at  Badger  Creek,  not 
more  than  four  or  five  miles  north.  We  now  began  to 
realize  that  we  were  soldiers.  Cold,  wet  and  hungry,  we  built 
up  large  campfires,  provided  a  hasty  meal,  dried  our  clothes  as 
w^ell  as  we  could,  and  without  tents  lay  down  and  slept  soundly. 
"On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  we  resumed  our  march, 
crossing  the  east  branch  of  the  Des  Moines  without  difficulty, 
and  camped  at  Dakota  City.  The  twenty-sixth  the  road  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult.  In  some  places  the  snow  w^as  so 
deep  that  it  was  necessary  to  break  a  road  before  our  teams 
could  pass  through.  In  other  places  it  had  drifted  in  the  rar 
vines  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  only  way  to  pro- 
ceed was  to  wade  through,  stack  arms,  return  and  unhitch  the 
teams,  attach  ropes  to  them  and  draw  them  through ;  then  per- 
form a  similar  operation  Avith  the  wagons.  This  performance 
took  place  every  mile  or  two,  and  by  such  progress  we  were 
two  days  in  reaching  McKni^t's  Point  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  west  branch  of  the  Dies  Moines  River,  twelve  miles  from 
Dakota  City.  On  the  twenty-seventh  we  camped  at  McKnight's 
Point. 

"On  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  the  command  camped  out 
on  the  prairie,  but  a  detail  under  Captain  Duncombe  had  gone 
ahead  to  look  out  the  road  to  the  Point.     Duncombe  had  been 
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ill  during  the  day,  and  he  became  so  exhausted  that  he  had  to 
be  carried  into  camp,  running  a  very  close  risk  of  losing  his 
life. 

"Resuming  our  march  on  the  twenty-eighth,  we  camped  that 
night  at  Shippey's,  on  Cylinder  Creek.  Sunday,  the  twenty- 
ninth,  we  reached  the  Irish  Colony,  Emmet  County,  and  were 
all  cared  for  by  the  inhabitants  who  had  assembled  f ^r  proteo- 
tion  in  case  of  an  attack,  but  were  greatly  relieved  when  we 
came  in  sight.  The  morning  of  the  thirtieth  found  the  com- 
mand greatly  refreshed,  having  butchered  a  cow  that  had  been 
wintered  on  prairie  hay.  The  beef  was  not  exactly  porter- 
house steak,  but  it  was  food  for  hungry  men.  We  left  our 
teams,  whieh  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  impressed  fresh  ones. 
We  camped  that  night  near  Big  Island  Grove.  At  diis  place 
the  Indians  had  kept  a  lookout  in  a  big  cedar  tree  that  grew 
on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  their  campfires  were 
still  burning.  A  platform  had  been  built  in  this  tree,  forty 
feet  from  the  ground,  from  which  one  could  easily  see  twenty 
miles.  The  place  had  probably  been  deserted  several  days  but 
the  fire  was  still  burning.  One  Indian  doubtless  kept  watch 
here  alone,  leaving  in  a  northwesterly  direction  when  he 
abandoned  the  place. 

"The  morning  of  the  thirty-first  the  command  moved  out 
early.  Ten  men  were  sent  forward  as  scouts.  When  about 
eight  miles  out  we  met  the  Springfield  refugees,  the  Churches, 
Thomases,  Carver  and  otjhers.  We  went  into  camp,  and  our 
surgeon  dressed  the  wounds  of  the  fleeing  party.  On  the  morning 
of  April  first  Major  Williams  sent  an  escort  with  the  Spring- 
field people  back  to  the  Irish  Colony,  and  proceeded  north- 
west, with  an  advance  guard  ahead.  We  camped  that  night 
at  Granger's  Point,  near  the  Minnesota  line.  Here  we  learned 
that  the  United  States  troops  from  Fort  Ridgley  were  camped 
at  the  head  of  Spirit  Lake  and  that  the  Indians  had  fled  to 
Owl  Lake,  some  eighteen  miles  away.  As  we  were  on  foot  and 
the  Indians  supposed  to  be  mounted,  there  would  not  be  any 
chance  of  overtaking  them. 

"A  council  was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  return  the  main 
part  of  the  commarid  to  the  Irish  Colony  and  wait  for  the  rest 
to  come  in.  Twenty-six  men  were  selected,  including  those 
having  friends  at  the  lake,  to  cross  the  river,  proceed  to  thar 
point  to  bury  the  dead,  reconnoiter,  and  see  if  there  were  any 
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who  had  escaped  the  Indians.  I  was  one  of  the  party.  On  the 
morning  of  ^e  second  of  April,  under  Capt.  tf.  C.  Johnson, 
we  crossed  the  Des  Moines  River  and  took  a  south  and  west 
direction.  The  traveling  was  much  better  than  it  had  been 
since  we  left  Fort  Dodge.  It  was  warm  and  clear.  About  two 
o'clock  we  struck  East  Okoboji  Lake  on  the  sout^heast  shore. 
The  first  cabin  we  came  to  was  that  of  Mr.  TShatcher.  Here 
we  foimd  the  yard  and  prairie  covered  with  feathers.  Two 
dead  men  were  lying  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  both  bodies  be- 
ing numerously  shot  in  the  breast  They  evidently  had  been 
unarmed  and  everything  indicated  llhat  they  had  been  sur- 
prised. The  rest  of  the  family  had  been  killed  in  the  house 
or  taken  prisoners,  and  everything  indicated  that  there  had 
been  no  defense.  From  here  we  went  to  Mr.  Howe's,  where 
we  found  seven  dead  bodies.  There  were  one  old  and  one 
middle  aged  woman,  one  man  and  four  children — all  brutally 
murdered.  It  seemed  lihat  the  man  had  been  killed  by  plac- 
ing the  muzzle  of  a  gun  against  his  nose  and  blowing  his  head 
to  pieces.  The  other  adult  had  been  simply  shot.  The  chil- 
dren had  been  knocked  in  the  head. 

"We  divided  into  parties  to  bury  the  dead,  camping  for  tbe 
night  near  the  residence  of  the  Howe  family.  Old  Mr.  Howe 
was  found  on  the  third  of  April,  some  distance  from  the  house 
on  the  ice,  shot  through  the  head.  !We  buried  him  on  a  bluff 
southwest  of  the  place,  some  eighty  rods  from  the  house.  The 
next  place  was  Mr.  Mattock's.  Here  we  found  eleven  dead 
bodies  and  buried  them  all  in  one  grave,  men,  women  and 
children.  The  ground  was  frozen  and  we  could  only  make 
the  grave  about  eighteen  indies  deep.  It  was  a  ghastly  sight. 
The  adults  jiad  been  shot,  but  the  children's  brains  had  been 
knocked  out,  apparently  by  striking  lihem  across  their  foi^e- 
heads  with  heavy  clubs  or  sticks  of  wood.  The  brains  of  one 
boy  about  ten  years  of  age,  had  been  completely  let  out  of  his 
head,  and  lay  upon  the  ground,  Every  one  else  shrank  from 
touching  them.  I  was  in  command  and  feeling  that  I  would 
not  ask  another  to  do  a  thing  from  which  myself  revolted,  I 
gathered  up  the  poor  scattered  fragments  upon  the  spade  and 
placed  them  all  together  in  the  grave.  About  forty  head  of 
cattle  had  been  shot  at  this  place,  the  carcasses  split  open  on 
the  backs  and  tenderloins  removed — all  that  the  Indians  cared 
to  carry  oflf.     The  house  had  been  burned  with  one  dead  body 
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in  it  at  the  time.  At  this  place  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
man  who  fought  the  Indians  was  Doctor  Harriott,  who  had 
formerly  lived  at  Waterloo.  He  made  heroic  defense,  probably 
killing  and  wounding  two  or  three  Indians.  He  was  falling 
hack  toward  Granger's,  evidently  defending  the  women  and 
children,  when  he  was  finally  shot  himself.  He  still  grasped 
his  Sharp's  rifle,  which  was  empty  and  broken  off  at  the 
breech,  showing  that  he  had  fallen  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight. 
I  have  little  idea  that  any  other  man  about  the  lakes  fired 
a  gun  at  the  Indians.    It  was  sumply  a  surprise  and  butchery. 

"From  here  we  went  to  the  Grangers',  and  found  the  dead 
body  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  that  name.  He  had  been  first 
shot  and  his  head  had  been  split  open  with  a  broad  axe.  Hfe 
and  his  brother  had  kept  a  small  store,  and  the  Indians  had 
taken  everything  away  excepting  some  dozen  bottles  of  strych- 
nine. We  buried  him  near  his  own  house.  The  next  house 
was  Gardner's.  Here  were  the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner, one  grown-up  daugjhter,  and  two  small  children  in  the 
yard,  and  a  baby  in  the  house.  <We  buried  this  family  all  in 
one  grave,  about  two  rods  from  the  house.  Tired  and  hun- 
gry we  went  into  camp  in  a  small  grove  at  the  rear  of  the 
house,  with  nothing  to  eat  but  potatoes. 

"Some  of  our  party  had  visited  the  lake  in  the  fall  and 
had  seen  Mr.  Gardner  bury  two  buAels  of  potatoes  in  a  box 
under  his  stove.  These  we  found  and  roasted  in  the  campfire. 
They  lasted  two  days.  On  the  morning  -of  the  fourth,  we  com- 
pleted our  sad  task,  and  without  any  food,  turned  our  faces 
homeward,  taking  a  southeast  course,  hoping  to  reach  the  Irish 
Colony  the  same  day.  In  the  forenoon  it  was  quite  warm, 
melting  the  snow,  and  consequently  traveling  was  very  difii- 
cult.  We  were  obliged  to  wade  sloughs  waist  deep  or  go  miles 
around  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  course.  iWe  were  wet  to 
the  shoulders  and  while  in  this  fearful  condition  the  wi,nd 
changed.  About  four  o'clock  a  blizzard  was  upon  us.  In  a  short 
lime  our  clothes  were  frozen  stiff.  Many  of  us  cut  holes  iti 
our  boots  to  let  the  water  out,  and  several  pulled  their  boots 
off  and  were  unable  to  get  them  on  again.  Up  to  this  time 
the  detachment  had  kept  together.  About  sundown  we  came 
to  a  township  corner  placed  there  the  year  before.  Laughlin 
and  I  wanted  to  be  governed  by  the  pit.  While  we  were  talk- 
ing, part  of  the  detachment  came  up  and  passed  us  some  dis- 
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tance  to  the  right.  Those  who  happened  to  be  with  Laughlin 
and  me  stopped  on  a  piece  of  dry  ground  close  to  township 
corner,  determined  to  remain  near  it  all  night,  lest  in  the 
night  we  should  lose  our  course  as  shown  by  the  corner.  We 
marched  back  and  forth  all  night  long.  When  a  comrade 
would  fall  others  would  help  him  to  hiis  feet,  encourage  and 
force  him  to  keep  moving  as  the  only  hope,  for  no  living  being 
could  survive  an  hour  in  such  a  storm  without  hard  exercise. 
Captain  Johnson's  party,  led  by  a  trapper,  became  a  little  sep- 
arated from  us  by  a.  slough,  where  they  found  a  dry  place  and 
commenced  pacing  back  and  forth  as  we  were  doing.  They 
were  within  speaking  distance  of  us.  They  stayed  there  all 
night,  but  in  the  morning  took  a  southeast  direction,  while  we 
went  east.  They  seemed  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  old 
trapper's  knowledge  of  the  country. 

^'During  the  night  some  of  our  men  begged  to  lie  down, 
claiming  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  keep  up  any  longer  as 
the  ice  on  their  clothes  gave  them  fearful  annoyance.  But 
the  more  hopeful  would  not  consent  to  anyone  giving  up.  In 
this  distressed  condition  we  traveled  up  and  down  that  path 
all  night. 

"One  man  by  the  name  of  Henry  Caree  from  Princeton, 
Illinois,  had  taken  his  boots  off  in  the  evening  and  wrapped  his 
feet  in  pieces  of  blanket.  He  succeeded  in  getting  along  as 
well  as  the  rest  during  the  night,  but  in  the  morning  when  we 
went  on  the  ice  to  break  a  road,  his  feet  got  wet  and  the  wraps 
wore  out.  I  staid  with  him  until  within  three  or  four  miles 
of  the  Des  Moines  River,  when  I  became  satisfied  he  could 
not  get  there,  as  his  mind  had  failed.  Every  time  I  wduld 
bring  him  up  he  would  turn  away  in  any  direction.  Finally, 
Henry  Dalley  came  along  and  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  the 
river.  The  river  was  three  miles  from  the  Irish  Colony.  We 
had  no  matches,  but  some  of  the  party  knew  how  to  strike  a 
fire  by  saturating  a  damp  wad  with  powder  and  shooting  it 
into  the  weeds.  In  this  way  we  succeeded  in  striking  a  fire. 
Henry  Carse  was  now  unconscious  and  the  blood  was  run- 
ning from  his  mouth !  We  cut  the  rags  from  his  feet  and  the 
skin  came  off  the  soles  of  his  feet  with  the  rags. 

"As  soon  as  the  fire  was  well  going,  Laughlin  and  I,  being 
the  least  frozen,  determined  to  try  and  cross  the  river  and  reach 
the  settlement  for  help.     We  walked  to  the  middle     of     the 
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river,  laid  poles  over  the  weak  ice  and  crawled  over.  We 
reached  the  Irish  Colony  and  sent  hack  help  to  the  rest  of  the 
party.  I  went  to  sleep  soon  after  entering  a  warm  room  and 
did  not  awaken  until  the  next  day,  when  I  took  some  nourish- 
ment and  started  on  to  overtake  the  command  under  Major 
Williams  which  had  been  detained  at  Cylinder  Creek.  In  the 
morning  C.  C.  Carpenter  tried  to  get  a  guide  to  go  and  help 
search  for  Johnson  and  his  friend  Burkholder,  but  failed.  As 
we  left  tihe  Colony  I  looked  back  and  saw  Carpenter  going 
down  the  river  to  see  if  they  had  struck  the  river  below.  At 
Cylinder  Creek  the  party  broke  up  into  squads,  each  reaching 
his  home  as  best  he  could,  and  all  of  us  more  or  less  demoral- 
ized. Laughlin  and  I  came  by  the  way  of  Fort  Dodge,  while 
Frank  Mason  and  some  of  tihe  others  came  across  north  of  here. 
Most  of  us  had  our  ears  and  feet  frozen,  but  we  only  lamented 
the  loss  of  the  slain  settlers,  and  our  comrades  Johnson  and 
Burkholder,  whose  precious  lives  had  been  given  for  the  relief 
of  the  helpless.  But  it  was  always  a  wonder  to  me  that  we 
did  not  leave  the  bones  of  more  of  our  comrades  to  bleach 
witlh  these  on  those  wild  and  trackless  prairies." 

Concluding  portion  of  Gk>vernor  C.  C.  Carpenter's  address 
on  the  same  occasion : 

"The  third  day  after  commencing  our  return  march,  we  left 
Medium  Lake,  in  a  hazy,  cloudy  atmosphere,  and  a  drizzling 
rain.  By  the  time  we  had  reached  Cylinder  Creek,  beneath 
the  descending  rain  overhead  and  the  melting  snow  beneath 
our  feet,  the  prairies  were  a  flood  of  water.  On  arriving  at 
Cylinder  Creek  we  found  the  channel  not  only  full,  but  the 
water  covering  the  entire  bottom  bordering  the  creek  to  a 
depth  of  from  three  to  four  feet.  iWhen  we  found 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross  at  a  point  where 
the  road  intersected  the.  creek,  we  resolved  to  send  a  party  up 
the  stream  to  see  if  a  better  crossing  could  not  be  found.  But 
in  less  time  than  I  have  occupied  in  telling  this  story  the  wind 
began  blowing  from  the  north,  the  rain  turned  to  snow  and 
every  thread  of  clothing  on  the  entire  conmiand  was  saturated 
with  water  and  our  clotihing  began  to  freeze  to  our  limbs.  I 
had  still  not  given  up  the  hope  of  either  crossing  the  stream  or 
finding  a  more  comfortable  place  to  camp,  and  await  the  result 
of  the  now  freezing  and  blinding  storm.     So  with  one  or  two 
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others  I  followed  down  the  creek  a  mile  or  more,  until  we 
came  to  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  bottoms  bordering  the  Des 
Moines.  I  ;had  hoped  we  might  discover  some  elevated  ridge 
through  the  bottom,  over  which  we  could  pass  and  reach  the 
timber  that  fringed  the  river.  But  on  reaching  the  bluffs  and 
looking  out  over  the  bottom  land  which  fell  back  from  the 
river  from  one  to  two  miles  on  either  side  to  their  base,  it 
was  a  wide  waste  of  water.  So  we  concluded  our  only  hope 
was  to  remain  right  where  we  were  until  the  storm  abated. 

"On  getting  back  to  the  road  we  found  our  comrades  im- 
provising a  cover  by  taking  the  wagon  sheet  and  one  or  two 
tents  which  we  had  along,  and  stretching  them  over  the  wagon 
wheels  and  staking  them  down  as  best  they  could  to  the  frozen 
ground,  leaving  a  small  opening  on  the  south  side  for  a  door- 
way. This  done,  we  moved  the  animals  to  the  south  side  of 
our  tent,  on  ground  sloping  to  the  south,  in  order  to  afford  them 
all  the  protection  possible.  Then  we  put  all  our  blankets  to- 
gether, made  a  common  bed  upon  the  ground,  and  all  crawled 
into  it  without  removing  our  clothes,  every  thread  of  which 
was  wet,  and  most  of  which  was  frozen  as  stiff  as  boards.  There 
we  lay  through  that  long  Saturday  night  The  air  outside 
was  full  of  fine  snow.  At  different  times  during  the  night 
three  or  four  of  us  crept  out  of  our  nests  and  went  around 
our  tents,  banking  it  with  snow  on  the  north,  east  and  west 
sides.  And  when  the  fierce  winds  would  blow  the  banking 
away  so  as  to  open  a  new  air  hole  we  would  repeat  the  oper- 
ation. To  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  situation  during  this  more 
than  thirty-six  hours  of  absolute  imprisonment,  we  were  with- 
out food. 

"By  daylight,  on  Monday  morning,  we  were  on  the  move, 
and  to  our  joy  found  the  ice,  which  had  formed  on  Cylinder 
Creek  the  day  before,  would  bear  us  up.  The  severity  of  the 
weather  cannot  be  better  attested  than  by  stating  the  fact  that 
all  the  men,  our  wagon,  loaded  with  the  little  baggage  of  the 
camp,  and  the  few  horses  belonging  to  the  command,  were 
crossed  upon  this  bridge  of  ice  with  perfect  ease  and  safety. 
Since  that  experience  upon  Cylinder  Creek,  I  have  marched 
with  armies  engaged  in  actual  war.  During  three  and  a  half 
years'  service,  the  army  with  which  I  was  connected  marched 
from  Cairo  to  Chattanooga,  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta, 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  from  the  sea  through  the  CaroHnas 
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to  Richmond.  These  campaigns  were  made  under  southern 
suns  and  in  the  cold  rains  and  not  infrequent  snow  storms  of 
southern  winters.  They  were  sometimes  continued  without 
intermission  three  or  four  days  and  nights  in  succession,  with 
only  an  occasional  halt  to  give  weary,  foot-sore  soldiers  a 
chance  to  boil  a  cup  of  coffee.  But  I  never  in  those  weary 
years  experienced  a  conflict  with  the  elements  that  could  be 
compared  with  the  two  nights  and  one  day  on  the  bank  of 
Cylinder  Creek. 

"After  crossing  the  creek  on  Monday  morning  we  went  to 
the  Shippey.  hou«e,  some  two  miles  south,  where  we  cooked 
our  breakfast.  From  this  time  forward  no  order  of  march 
was  observed,  but  each  man  found  his  way  home  to  suit  him- 
self. I  followed  down  the  river,  in  company  with  several 
comrades,  to  McKnight's  Point,  where  we  got  our  dinner. 
After  dinner  Lieutenant  Stratton,  Smith  E.  Stevens  and  my- 
self determined  we  would  go  on  to  Dakota,  in  Humboldt 
County,,  that  afternoon  and  evening,  and  accordingly  started. 
We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  George  W.  Brizee 
came  on  after  #us.  We  tried  as  delicately  as  possible  to  dis- 
suade him  from  attempting  to  go  further  that  evening.  But 
go  he  would,  and  so  we  pushed  on.  Night  found  us  on  the 
wide  prairie  some  eight  or  ten  miles  southeast  of  MoKnight's 
Point  and  at  least  eight  miles  from  Dakota. 

"It  became  very  dark,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  follow  the 
track.  Soon  Brizee  began  to  complain,  declaring  he  could 
go  no  further  and  would  have  to  take  his  chances  on  the  prairie. 
As  I  had  been  over  the  road  several  times,  Stratton  and 
Stevens  suggested  that  they  would  dejpend  upon  me  to  guide 
them  through;  so  I  kept  ahead,  looking  and  feeling  out  the 
path.  I  could  hear  them  encouraging  Brizee,  while  he  per- 
sistently declared  his  inability  to  go  any  further.  Stevens  fin- 
ally took  his  blanket  and  carried  it  for  him,  and  soon  after 
Stratton  was  carrying  his  gun.  I  now  told  them  that  Henry 
Cramer  and  Judge  Hutchinson  lived  about  a  mile  south  of 
our  road,  and  some  three  miles  west  of  Dakota,  and  that  we 
would  go  in  there  and  spend  the  night.  Brizee  thought  he 
could  pull  through  that  far.  At  last  I  thought  we  had  arrived 
at  a  point  nearly  opposite  of  Cramer's,  and  we  left  the  road 
and  struck  across  the  prairie.  We  had  scarcely  started  before 
Brizee  began  to  aver  we  were  lost;  that  I,  like  a  fool,  was 
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leading  them  a  wild-goose  chase,  and  that  we  would  all  have 
to  lie  on  the  prairie.  I  kept  on,  however,  fixing  my  course 
as  well  as  possible,  and  shouting  back  to  ^come  on,  that  we 
were  all  right.'  Finally  we  were  greeted  by  the  barking  of  a 
dog,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  in  Mr.  Cramer^s  house. 
After  Cramer  and  his  wife  had  gotten  out  of  bed  and  made 
us  a  bunk  on  the  floor,  and  Cramer  had  pulled  oflf  Brizees 
boots,  Brizee.' began  to  repeat  in  various  forms  the  adventures 
of  the  evening,  emphasizing  the  persistency  and  pluck  it  had 
required  in  us  to  pull  through ;  and  the  hearty  manner  in 
which  he  commended  my  skill .  ae  a  guide,  over  a  trackless 
prairie,  was  hardly  consistent  with  the  upbraiding  whilst  we 
were  plodding  along  in  the  darkness.  The  next  morning  Mrs. 
Cramer  prepared  the  best  breakfast  I  ever  ate.  My  mouth 
waters  today  in  memory  of  the  biscuits  which  were  piled  up 
on  that  breakfast  table.  I  have  often  thought  since  that  there 
could  have  been  but  little  left  for  the  family  dinner.  That 
evening  found  us  in  Fort  Dodge  and  our  connection  with  the 
expedition  had  ended. 

"I  have  frequently  thought  in  later  years  of  the  good  disci- 
pline preserved  in  a  command  where  there  was  absolutely 
no  legal  power  to  enforce  authority.  This  fact  is  really  the 
highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  the  officers.  Had  they 
not  possessed  the  characteristics  which  secured  and  maintained 
the  respect  of  these  men  no  shadow  of  discipline  could  have 
been  enforced.  On  the  contrary,  during  those  trying  days,  on 
the  march  and  in  the  bivouac,  there  was  complete  order.  Of 
the  three  captains,  two  are  living — Messrs.  Richards  and  Dun- 
combe.  Their  subsequent  careers  in  civil  life  have  been  but 
a  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  men  who  followed  them 
through  the  snow  banks  of  northwestern  Iowa  in  1857.  With 
Captain  Johnson  I  was  but  little  acquainted,  but  I  watched 
him  with  interest  and  with  admiration  during  the  few  days  of 
our  march.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  physique,  was  deliberate, 
quiet  almost  to  reticence,  with  a  handsome  face  and  manly 
eye.  In  short,  from  what  I  saw  of  him,  I  may  say  that  the 
marble  and  brass,  which  we  have  come  here  today  to  unveil 
in  conmiemoration  of  him  and  his  company's  virtues  and  hero- 
ism are  not  of  a  more  solid  and  enduring  character  than  were 
ihe  noble  and  generous  traits  of  his  nature.  His  cruel  death  and 
that  of  his  noble  and  promising  comrade,  William  E.  Burk- 
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WILLIAM  E.  BURKHOLDER. 

holder  was  the  one  circumstance  which  veiled  the  results  of 
the  expedition  in  a  lasting  sorrow. 

"The  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  A,  Franklin  E.  Strat- 
ton,  was  perhaps  more  fully  endowed  with  all  the  qualitijes 
which  constitute  a  soldier  than  any  other  man  in  the  com- 
pany, or  perhaps  of  the  command.  He  was  quiet,  prompt,  un- 
complaining, methodical,  and  in  the  line  of  his  duty  exacting. 
Remembering  my  comradeship  with  him  on  the  Spirit  Lake 
Expedition  when  he  went  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  I 
prophesied  for  him  a  successful  career.  He  rose  to  be  the 
Colonel  of  his  regiment,  and  died  a  few  years  ago  a  Captain 
of  the  regular  army. 

"But  time  fails  me  to  name  all  who  deserve  honorable  men- 
tion. I  cannot  close,  however,  without  paying  a  few  words 
of  tribute  to  Major  William  iWilliams,  who  commanded  the 
expedition.  Having  been  the  sutlc^r  of  the  battalion  of  reg- 
ulars which  was  stationed  at  Fort  t)odge,  he  knew  something 
of  the  movements  and  sustenance  of  troops.  He  had  the  abil- 
ity to  make  that  knowledge   available.      There  was   a  quiet. 
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confident  air  in  hie  deportment  that  commanded  respect,  and 
he  moved  those  undisciplined  men  as  quietly  and  as  orderly 
as  would  have  been  possible  by  an  experienced  soldier.  I  have 
never  thought  that  full  justice  had  been  done  to  the  man  who 
led  this  expedition,  and  who  in  many  ways  proved  his  interest 
and  faith  in  the  pioneers  of  northwestern  Iowa.  So  I  have 
turned  aside,  here  and  now,  to  speak  a  tardy  word  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  many  noble  qualities.  He  was  bom  in  Westmore- 
land County,  Pennsylvania,  December  5,  1796,  and  died  at 
Fort  Dodge,  February  26,  1874,  and  at  the  date  of  these  events 
was  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  H)e  was  reared  a 
banker,  and  for  years  was  cashier  of  the  branch  of  the  Ex- 
change Bank  of  Pittsburg,  located'  at  Hlolidaysburg.  But  he 
had  been  an  open-handed,  generous  giver;  had  no  innate  loye 
of  gain ;  so  he  lost  money  instead  of  making  accumulations, 
and  sought  the  great  IWest  to  rebuild  his  broken  fortunes.  'Now 
he  was  a  man  well  advanced  in  years.  It  was  not  easy  for 
younger  men  to  complain  of  hardships  of  the  march  when,  day 
by  day,  they  saw  him  resolutely  pushing  forward. 

"The  action  of  Hamilton  County  in  thus  inscribing  his  name 
upon  an  enduring  tablet  is  a  silent  protest  against  the  neglect 
and  oversight  of  his  ovm  county,  and  the  town  which  was  the 
idol  of  his  affection.  Emerson  has  said  that  'they  who  forget 
the  battles  of  their  country  will  have  to  fight  them  over  again.' 
So  they  who  forget  the  unselfish  deeds  of  their  countrymen 
will  themselves  be  unworthy  of  a  place  in  history.  Next  to 
a  hero  is  the  man  who  can  appreciate  a  hero.  All  honor  then 
to  the  citizens  of  a  county  that  in  these  'piping  times  of  peace* 
can  pause  for  a  day  and  step  out  of  the  busy  channel  of  com- 
merce to  gather  some  of  the  names  of  a  generation  of  self-* 
sacrificing  pioneers  into  history's  golden  urn.'' 

A  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Laughlin's  account  written  for  the 
same  occasion  as  the  others  will  make  some  points  a  little 
plainer,  especially  as  to  how  the  party  came  to  divide  up  and 
how  they  got  together  again  after  crossing  the  river. 

The  Major's  parting  injunction  was,  "Boys,  keep  together, 
whatever  happens."  But  this  advice  was  easier  given  than 
followed.  The  first  division  was  at  the  Gardner  cabin  when 
the  party  of  seven  refused  to  venture  across  the  prairie  over 
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a  route  which  none  of  the  party  knew  anything  about,  and 
insisted  on  returning  by  the  same  route  they  went  up,  which 
was  to  strike  the  river  at  Emmet,  cross  there  and  go  down  on 
the  east  side.  The  second  division  was  when  the  party  reached 
Mud  Creek,  and  is  told  by  Mr.  Laughlin  as  follows : 

"About  noon  we  came  to  a  large  stream  and  had  to  follow 
up  and  down  some  time  before  finding  a  crossing.  Two  of  our 
men,  Eobert  McCormick  and  Owen  Spencer,  went  far  above 
end  crossed  and  separated  from  us,  but  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  through  to  the  colony  in  safety.  *  *  *  Late  in 
the  afternoon  we  came  to  some  small  lakes  with  some  scatter- 
ing trees  on  the  opposite  side.  By  this  time  the  wind  changed 
suddenly  and  it  began  to  grow  colder.  -J*^  ^^  *  The  lake 
was  apparently  between  us  and  the  course  we  ought  to  take 
and  we  followed  close  around  the  shore.  Off  to  the  west  side 
lay  a  large  marsh  covered  with  tall  grass.  Those  in  advance 
passed  between  marsh  and  lake  and  succeeded  in  getting 
around,  when  we  discovered  that  Captain  Johnson,  Burk- 
holder,  Addington,  George  Smith  and  one  other  (Jonas  Mur- 
ray), five  men  in  all,  had  dropped  off  in  our  rear  and  were 
going  around  the  marsh.  We  expected  they  would  return  to 
us  when  they  got  around,  but  as  it  was  growing  dark  and  we 
could  still  see  them  on  high  ground  beyond,  we  thought  best 
to  try  and  go  to  them,  as  Major  Williams'  parting  advice  was 
'stick  together,  boys,^  but  they  soon  passed  out  of  our  sight  into 
the  darkness.  We  then  retraced  our  steps,  passed  the  south 
end  ( f  the  lake,  and  traveled  directly  east.  *  *  *  We  traveled 
until  abou!,  nine  o'clock,  when  we  halted.  Hiding  we  wore  mak- 
ing but  little  headway,  having  to  meander  ponds  and  wade 
streams  that  were  fast  freezing,  and  decided  to  go  no  further 
until  morning.  Soon  the  most  of  us  were  tumbled  down  in  a 
promiscuous  heap,  lying  close  to  keep  one  another  warm,  on 
the  naked,  burned  prairie.  Our  pants  were  a  sheet  of  ice. 
Some  had  blankets,  but  many  only  their  wet  clothes. 

"Lieutenant  Maxwell  and  myself  did  lot  lie  down  during 
that  terrible  night,  but  kept  tramping  around  and  occasionally 
rousing  the  sleepers  and  making  them  stir  around  to  keep 
from  freezing.  I  expected  we  would  all  be  frozen  before 
morning.     I  had  taken  my  socks  off  the  day  before  and  wrung 
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them  out  and  carried  them  in  my  pocket  and  as  soon  as  we 
halted  I  pulled  off  my  boots,  replaced  my  .-ocks  and  put  t»ri  my 
boots  again.  I  thus  saved  my  feet  and  I  got  through  without 
freezing  any  part.  The  following  morning  the  Sun  was  clear 
and  we  were  in  sight  of  timber  directly  east,  eight  or  ten  miles 
away.  I  was  among  the  last  to  leave  our  camping  ground.  I 
r<?me}nber  picking  up  one  empty  provision  sack  and  following 
on.  I  soon  overtook  Mr.  Carse,  the  oldest  and  best  clad  man 
in  our  party,  having  double  mackinaw  blankets  and  a  fur  over- 
coat. He  was  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  gopher  hill  trying  to  put 
on  his  boots  wfhich  he  had  pulled  off  at  night     I  passed  him 
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without  a  thought  that  they  were  frozen  so  that  he  could  not 
get  them  on.  The  ponds  and  also  the  streams  where  there  was 
not  much  current  were  frozen,  so  they  bore  our  weight.  Most 
of  the  men  made  a  bee  line,  wading  streams,  running  slush 
ice,  but  I  was  more  fortunate,  being  long  and  light;  by  seek- 
ing places  that  were  iced  over  and  crawling  at  full  length*  I 
got  over  without  getting  wet.  Elias  Kellogg  and  myself  were 
iirst  getting  to  the  timber.  I  immediately  went  about  starting 
a  fira  I  had  no  matches  and  neither  had  the  others.  My  gun 
was  empty  and  my  powder  dry,  so  I  put  a  charge  of  powder 
in  my  gun  and  loaded  with  some  cotton  from  out  of  my  vest 
lining.  I  discharged  it  into  some  rotten  wood,  which  caught, 
and  by  pouring  on  more  powder  and  with  vigorous  blowing  I 
succeeded  in  starting  a  fire. 

"Lieutenant  Maxwell  was  among  the  first  to.  get  to  the  tim- 
ber, and  by  the  time  we  got  our  fire  well  to  going  most  of  the 
boys  had  straggled  in.  Mr.  Carse  came  in  last,  led  by^sHenry 
Dally,  a  mere  boy  poorly  clad,  whom  Mr.  (^arse  had  befriended 
by  taking'  him  under  his  double  blankets  that  night.  •  Carse 
had  his  boots  in  his  bands  and  was  ill  afifd  delirious.  The 
soles  of  his  feet  were  worn  out  walking  i)n  the  6*ozeh  ground. 
Kellogg  was  the  next  object  of  attention..-  *He  had  seated  him- 
self by  a  tree  and  was  almost  helpless  and*  unconscious  of  his 
misery.  We  had  to  arouse  him  and  cut  his  frozen  overalls 
away.  Had  he  been  left  .alone  he' would  }^robably  have  never 
risen  from  his  condition.  With  a^'good  fife  we  were  soon 
warmed.  *  *  ^  The  river  had  to  ,be  crossed.  It  was  high 
and  full  of  floating  ice,  but  we  got  some  long  poles  and  with 
this  help  crossed  from  one  cake  of  ice  to  another  and  reached 
the  other  side.  *  ^  *  '^q  sooner  was  the  advance  party 
over  than  the  others  all  followed,  and  when  we  gained  the 
open  ground  on  the  other  side,  we  could  see  the  colony  as  con- 
jectured, and  footsore  and  weary  as  we  were,  we  soon  made  the 
distance.  We  found  Major  Williams  and  a  part  of  the  men 
there  waiting  for  us,  with  much  anxiety.  Major  Williams 
had  made  preparations  for  us.  Fresh  beef  from  the  poor  set- 
tlers' poorer  oxen  was  cooked  and  ready.  *  *  *  The  next 
morning  Smith,  Addington  and  Murray  came.  They  had  been 
to  another  cabin  further  on,  and  finding  some  provision,  had 
stayed  all  flight.  They  stated  that  they  had  separated  from 
Captain  Johnson  and  Burkholder  early  the  previous  morning; 
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that  they  had  taken  their  Boots  oflf  at  night  and  they  were 
frozen  so  they  could  not  get  them  on,  and  while  they  were 
cutting  up  their  blankets  and  getting  them  on  their  feet  they 
had  disagreed  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken.  Pulling  off  their 
boots  was  a  fatal  mistake.  To  reach  the  place  where  their 
bones  were  found  eleven  years  afterwards,  they  must  have 
traveled  all  that  day  and  part  of  the  next  night,  and  have  lain 
down  together  in  the  sleep  that  knows  no  awakening." 

From  the  foregoing  extract  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  way 
in  which  the  party  broke  up  and  the  members  became  separated 
was  about  as  follows :  First,  Spencer  and  McCormick  left  the 
main  body  when  they  reached  Mud  Creek  in.  Lloyd  township, 
they  going  up  the  creek  to  find  a  better  crossing.  Where  they 
crossed  or  how  they  crossed  the  Des  Moines  is  not  now 
known,  but  they  were  the  first  to  reach  the  settlement.  The 
next  break  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  on  reaching  a 
large  marsh  the  main  body  passed  it  on  the  east,  while  Johnson, 
Burkholder,  Smith,  Addington  and  Murray  passed  to  the  west 
of  it.  They  did  not  come  together  again  that  night,  but  were 
within  hailing  distance  of  each  other.  Murray  was  a  trapper, 
had  visited  the  lakes  the  year  before  and  claimed  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  country,  but  proved  a  poor  guide.  Johnson  and 
Burkholder  separated  from  the  other  three  sometime  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  second  day,  going  southeast,  about  parallel 
with  the  Des  Moines  River.  How  Smith,  Addington  and  Mur- 
ray got  in  has  already  been  told,  also  the  main  body  under 
Maxwell  and  Laughlin.  The  great  wonder  is  that  any  of  them 
lived  through  that  terrible  experience. 

The  October  number  of  Annals  of  Iowa  for  1898,  contains 
several  accounts  of  this  trip  written  by  different  members  of 
the  expedition.  Ex-Gk)vernor  C.  C.  Carpenter,  Hon.  J.  F. 
Buncombe,  Captain  C.  B.  Richards,  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Max- 
well, W.  K.  Laughlin,  Michael  Sweeney  and  Frank  Mason  are 
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(^ach  represented  in  that  publication.  Harris  H^oover  also 
wrote  an  account  whicli  appeared  in  the  Hamilton  Freeman 
during  the  summer  of  1857.  He  afterwards  revised  it  and  it  was 
published  in  The  Annals.  Theee  several  accounts  agree  in  all  of 
the  main  incidents,  and  yet  each  one  notices  something  that 
is  overlooked  by  the  rest.  Taking  them  collectively  they  give 
a  full  and  intelligent  summary  of  the  facts  of  this  the  most 
remarkable  expedition  connected  with  the  history  of  Iowa. 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 

INKPADUTAH    AT      HEBON      LAKE OTHEB     BANDS 

OF      INDIANS AFFAIBS      AT      SPBINOFIELD THE 

ATTACK     AND     DEFENSE ^A     VIVID     ACCOUNT     BY 

HON.      CHABLES      AIJ)BICH HEBOISM      OF      MBS. 

CHUBCH. 

HE  LAST  mention  made  of  Inkpadutah's  band  was  that 
they  were  camped  at  Heron  Lake  preparatory  to  their 
attack  on  Springfield.  This'  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  massacre  at  the  lakes  that  the  story  of  one  is  incom- 
plete without  the  other.  According  to  Mrs.  Sharp's  account  there 
were  two  other  bands  of  Indians  in  addition  to  Inkpadutah's  who 
were  hovering  along  the  western  border  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 
She  says:  "In  the  fall  of  1856  a  small  party  of  Indians 
came  and  pitclied  their  tents  in  the  neighborhood  of  Spring- 
field. There  was  also  a  larger  band,  under  the  chieftainship 
of  Ishtahaba,  or  Sleepy  Eye,  encamped  at  Big  Island  Grove 
on  the  same  river." 

The  "Big  Island  Grove"  hei^  referred  to  is  the  same  qne 
mentioned  by  Major  Williams  in  his  official  report,  and  also 
by  Lieutenant  Maxwell  and  Harris  Hoover  in  their  accounts 
of  the  expedition.  It  is  none  other  than  the  grove  on  the  north 
side  of  High  I>ake  in  Emmet  County. 

When  Major  Williams'  force  was  on  the  march  it  was  cur- 
rently reported  that  Sleepy  Eye  was  encamped  with  a  large 
l)ody  of  Indians  at  this  grove,  and  as  the  expedition  neared 
the  place  the  scouts  were  doubled  and  extra  precautions  taken. 
Upon  arriving  there  evidences  were  plenty  of  the  recent  occu- 
pation of  the  place  by  the  Indians,  but  notliing  to  indicate  the 
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presence  of  a  large  party.  The  lookout  and  the  abandoned 
campfire,  mentioned  by  Lieutenant  Maxwell,  were  there, 
also  a  canoe  partly  finished  which  the  Indians  were  making 
from  a  black  walnut  log.  Everything  went  to  prove  that 
Indians  had  been  there^  but  not  in  large  numbers,  and  it  k 
highly  probable  that  the  force  under  Sleepy  Eye  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated. 

It  is  said  that  these  Indians  were  on  friendly  tenn6  with 
the  whites  during  the  winter.  To  h<Jw  great  an  extent  they  were 
concerned  in  the  troubles  that  afterward  occurred  is  not  f uUy 
known,  but  that  they  knew  of  the  massacre  at  the  lakes  and 
participated  in  the  attack  on  Springfield  and  shared  in  the 
plunder  is  pretty  generally  believed.  Mrs.  Sharp,  in  referring 
to  events  preceding  the  attack,  says: 

"On  the  twentieth  of  March  two  strange  and  suspicious  look- 
ing Indians  visited  (Wood's  store  and  purchased  a  k^  of  pow- 
der, some  shot,  lead,  baskets,  beads  and  other  trinkeftB.  Each  of 
them  had  a  double  barreled  gun,  a  tomahawk  and  a  knife,  and 
one,  a  very  tall  Indian,  was  painted  black — so  said  one  who  saw 
them.  *  *  *  Soon  afterward  Black  Buffalo,  one  of  the 
Springfield  Indians,  said  to  the  whites  that  the  Indians  who 
were  at  the  store  told  his  squaw  that  they  had  killed  all  of  the 
people  at  Spirit  Lake.*' 

Shortly  after  this  the  Springfield  Indians  left,  but  before 
going  they  told  the  whites  that  InkpadutaVs  band  had  started 
for  the  Big  Sioux  and  that  there  was  no  danger  from  them. 
During  all  of  this  time  Inkpadutah  was  encamped  at  BCeron 
Lake,  preparatory  to  his  attack  on  Springfield,  which  was 
made  on  Friday    the  twenty-seventh  of  March. 

The  settlement  consisted  of  the  (Wood  brothers,  who  were 
keeping  a  kind  of  general  store  and  trading  alike  with  the 
Indians  and  whites,  and  the  families  of  Mr.  Thomas,  Stewart, 
Wheeler,   Doctor   Strong,  Doctor   Skinner,  Smith,   and 
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one  or  two  others.  Mr.  Markham,  after  making  the  discovery 
of  the  massacre  at  the  lakes,  made  his  way  to  Springfield  and 
was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  It 
was  he  who  carried  the  news  of  the  massacre  at  the  lakes  and 
the  people  acted  on  his  information  in  making  preparations 
for  defense  and  safety.  On  hearing  of  the  trouBle  at  the 
lakes,  several  families  congregated  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas 
for  mutual  protection,  and  several  other  persons  assembled  at 
the  cabin  of  Mr.  Wheeler  for  the  same  purpose. 

Two  trusty  messengers,  Charles  Tretts  and  Hlenry  Chiffen, 
were  dispatched  to  Fort  Ridgley,  with  a  petition  setting  forth 
the  massacre  at  the  lakes,  their  defenseless  condition  and  ask- 
ing for  aid.  Fort  Ridgley  is  located  some  seventy-five  miles 
to  the  north  of  Jackson,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  trail 
nor  any  settlement  at  any  point  on  the  route.  They  made  the 
trip  on  snow  shoes  and  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  it  was 
no  picnic.  They  had  not  yet  returned  when  the  attack  was 
made  on  the  settlement,  but  were  hourly  expected.  iWhen  the 
people  on  the  Des  Moines  first  heard  of  the  massacre  at  the  lakes 
they  were  filled  with  anxiety  and  apprehension,  but  as  the  time 
wore  on  and  the  attack  failed  to  materialize  they  began  to 
have  some  hopes  that  they  would  be  spared,  at  least  until  they 
could  receive  government  aid.  Two  weeks  had  now  passed 
since  they  had  heard  of  the  trouble,  and  during  this  time  they 
had  kept  continually  on  the  alert,  determined  to  make  what 
resistance  they  were  able  in  case  of  an  attack. 

Opinion  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  divided  as  to  the 
probability  of  an  attack.  The  Wood  brothers,  with  whom  the 
Springfield  Indians  had  done  considerable  trading  during  the 
winter,  would  not  believe  the  reports  of  the  massacre.  They 
had  also  traded  with  Inkpadutah's  band  when  on  their  way 
down  the  Little  Sioux  the  fall  before,  and  scouted  the  idea  of 
there  being  any  danger.     Indeed  they  carried  this  feeling  to 
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such  an  exten/t  that  some  of  the  settlers  accuBed  them  of  being 
in  league  with  the  Indians.  So  positive  were  they  that  there 
was  no  danger  that,  against  the  remonstrance  of  the  settlers, 
they  sold  the  Indians  ammunition  only  a  few*  days  before  the 
outbreak,  receiving  in  payment  money  that  had  doubtless  been 
taken  from  the  victims  of  the  Spirit  Lake  Massacre. 

Ab  before  noted,  tlie  attack  was  made  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-seventh  of  March.  It  seems  that  the  men  of  the  party 
who  were  forted  up  at  the  Thomas  cabin  had  been  cutting  and 
hauling  wood  during  the  day  and  had  come  in  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  for  their  dinners,  and  after  eating  dinner  were 
sitting  around  the  fire  talking  and  smoking  when  the  attack 
occurred,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  graphic  account 
written  by  Hon.  Charles  Aldrich,  which  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  Hlad  the  attack  been  made  two  hours  earlier, 
while  the  men  were  in  the  timber  at  work,  in  all  probability 
the  entire  settlement  would  have  been  wiped  out 

The  attack  on  Wood's  place  wae  doubtless  made  before  that 
at  Thomas'.  Mrs.  Sharp  says:  "The  confidence  of  William 
Wood  in  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  proved  altogether  a  de- 
lusion. He  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell.  It  appears  that  after 
he  was  killed  the  Indians  heaped  brush  upon  his  body  and  set 
fire  to  it.  His  brother,  George,  had  evidently  attempted  to 
escape,  but  was  overtaken  by  the  Indians  in  the  woods  and  shot 
down."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  'Wood  brothers  were 
the  owners  of  the  dry  goods  store  robbed  by  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  must  have  been  divided  into  two  parties,  as  Mr.  Stew- 
art's and  Mr.  Thomas'  places  were  attacked  about  the  same  time. 
An  Indian  well  known  to  the  settlers,  who  had  always  pro- 
fessed to  be  friendly,  went  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Stewart  and 
wanted  to  buy  a  hog.  Mr.  Stewart  started  to  go  with  him  to 
the  pen,  when  concealed  Indians  fired  on  him,  killing  him 
instantly.     The  balance  of  Mr.  Stewart's  family  were  then  dis- 
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patched^  with  the  exoeption  of  the  oldest  child,  a  boy  about 
eight  years  old,  who  escaped  by-  hiding'  behind  a  log,  where 
he  remained  until  after  the  savages  left.  He  then  made  his 
way  to  the  Thomas  oabin^  arriving  shortly  after  the  Indians 
had  been  repulsed  at  that  point. 

The  following  article  on  the  defense  at  Springfield,  and  the 

heroic  conduct  of  John   Bradshaw,  and   the   bravery  of  Mrs. 

'  Church,  was  written  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Aldrich  and  read  by 

him  before  the  meeting  for  inauguration  of  Memorial  Tablet  at 

Webster  City,  in  August,  1887 : 

"We  have  placed  conspicuously  on  this  beautiful  tablet  the 
names  of  Mrs.  William  L.  Church  and  her  sister,  Miss  Drusilla 
Swanger,  with  a  high  tribute  to  those  heroines.  Why  we  have 
done  this  I  will  briefly  explain.  Not  many  months  before  the 
massacre,  the  Churches  had  se?ttled  at  Springfield,  Minnesota, 
some  fifteen  miles  from  Spirit  Lake,  and  about  eight  miles  north 
of  the  Iowa  line.  They  resided  there  when  Inkpadutah's  band 
so  terribly  raided  the  little  settlement  at  Spirit  Lake.  Of  this 
massacre  Mrs.  Abbie  Gardner  Sharp  gives  a  full  and  most  vivid 
narration  in  her  book.  At  that  time,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Church  to  this  county  (H^imilton),  his  wife  was  living  in  their 
log  house  with  her  two  little  boys  and  her  sister.  When  the  news 
came  to  this  settlement  of  four  or  five  families  of  the  murders 
at  Spirit  Lake,  the  people  assembled  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
one  of  the  settlers,  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves.  This 
was  what  is  called  a  double  log  house,  quite  a  large  building  for 
that  locality  at  that  day,  and  standing  in  the  margin  of  the  oak 
grove,  not  far  from  the  west  branch  of  the  Des  Moines  River. 
There  were  in  the  party  Mr.  Thomas,  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren ;  Mrs.  Church,  her  two  children  and  sister ;  Mrs.  Strong  and 
two  children.  Miss  Eliza  Gardner,  Jared  Palmer,  David  Carver 
and  John  Bradshaw.  *  *  *  Just  after  they  had  assembled,  two 
young  men,  whose  names  I  have  forgotten,  volunteered  to  go 
on  foot  to  Fort  Ridgley,  seventy-five  miles  away,  and  appeal 
for  aid.  Those  who  were  left  were  well  armed,  reasonably  pro- 
visioned, stout  of  heart  and  determined  to  make  the  best  defense 
in  their  power  if  they  should  be  assailed. 
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"A  week  had  nearly  passed  when  little  iWillie  Thomas,  aged 
nine,  came  running  in,  exclaiming  that  the  boys  were  coming 
who  had  gone  for  the  soldiers.  This  was  good  news,  and  the 
people  rushed  to  the  door,  forming  a  little  group  just  outside. 
Sure  enough  two  men  were  seen  coming  dress^^  like  whites,  but 
they  were  Indians  in  the  clothing  of  men  killed  at  Spirit  Lake. 
Just  then  the  main  party  of  the  Indians,  who  were  approaching 
from  another  direction,  fired  a  volley  from  a  dozen  pieces  into 
the  group  of  men,  women  and  children  near  the  door.  Willie 
Thomas  was  shot  through  the  head  and  fell  to  the  ground ;  Miss 
Swanger  was  shot  through  the  shoulder,  inflicting  a  severe  fl^h 
wound;  Thomas  was  shot  through  the  left  arm,  which  was 
broken  and  bled  profusely;  Carver  was  shot  in  the  body,  and 
for  a  time  suffered  the  severest  pain. 

"All  except  the  wounded  boy  rushed  into  the  house  and 
speedily  barricaded  the  doors  and  windows.  In  fact  the  poor 
lioy  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  for  the  instant,  but  it  mattered 
little  in  the  result.  The  firing  on  both  sides  now  became  hot 
and  frequent  and  continued  so  for  two  or  three  hours.  Port- 
holes were  made  on  the  four  sides  of  the  house  by  removing  the 
chinking  from  between  the  logs.  Through  these  the  besieged 
could  plainly  see  the  Indians  without  exposing  themselves. 
Whenever  an  Indian  showed  himself  he  was  fired  upon  and  so 
they  were  held  at  bay.  Several  times,  however,  the  red  devils 
made  a  rush  toward  the  house,  which  they  wished  to  set  on  fire, 
but  each  time  discretion  proved  the  better  part  of  valor  and 
they  fell  back.  During  this  time  the  condition  of  things  in  this 
remote  little  fortress  can  scarcely  be  imagined  or  described. 

"Miss  Swanger  and  Mr.  Thomas  were  bleeding  profusely 
from  their  wounds,  while  the  little  wounded  boy  lay  shrieking 
and  groaning  outside.  The  little  fellow  lived  about  two  hours, 
when  death  mercifully  ended  his  sufferings.  At  one  time  the 
poor  mother  feared  her  husband  would  bleed  to  death  in  spite  of 
everything  she  could  do,  while  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  dy- 
ing boy  just  outside  the  door  could  be  distinctly  heard.  Miss 
Swanger  at  first  bled  very  freely,  but  Mrs.  Church  stuffed  her 
handkerchief  under  her  sister's  dress  and  so  stopped  the  flow  of 
blood,  while  Mrs.  Thomas  bound  up  her  husband's  arm  and 
stopped  the  bleeding,  which  otherwise  would  have  ended  his  life. 
Mrs.  Church  and  Miss  Gardner  loaded  the  guns  and  kept  watch 
at  some  of  the  portholes.     At  one  time  it  was    thought    their 
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bullets  would  be  exhausted,  and  Missee  Swanger  and  Gardner 
cast  some  from  an  old  iron  spoon. 

''The  fight  went  on  until  the  dusk  of  evening  was  beginning 
to  come  on.  It  then  happened  that  Mrs.  Church  and  Miss  Gard- 
ner were  in  one  of  the  rooms  watching  while  the  men  were  in 
the  other.  They  now  saw  an  Indian  dodging  behind  a  large 
oak  tree.  While  here  he  kept  peering  out  toward  the  house. 
No  man  was  handy  to  'draw  a  bead'  upon  him  and  Mrs.  Church 
picked  up  a  shotgun  heavily  charged  with  buckshot  and  leveled 
it  in  that  direction.  Presently  he  stuck  his  head  out  again 
farther  than  before.  Mrs.  Church  says,  'I  plainly  saw  a  large 
dark  object  by  the  sidp  of  the  tree,  which  I  knew  to  be  the  head 
of  an  Indian,  and  at  this  I  discharged  the  gun.  I  was  terribly 
excited  and  fell  back  and  cannot  tell  you  whether  I  hit  him  or 
not.  I  certainly  wanted  to  kill  him.'  Miss  Gardner,  who  was 
watching  the  Indian,  averred  that  she  plainly  saw  him  fall. 

"In  the  account  written  ^t  my  instance  for  the  Hamilton 
Freeman,  by  Jareb  Palmer,  who  was  one  of  the  besieged,  he 
states  it  as  d  fact  that  Mrs.  Church  killed  the'Indiati.  *  *  * 
A  year  or  more  later  the  body  of  an  Indian  was  found  upon  a 
rude  platform  in  a  tree  top,  tree  burial  being  the  custom  of  the 
tribe.  The  body  was  then  wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe  and  some 
white  woman's  feather  pillow  was  under  his  head.  What  was 
left  of  this  dusky  brave  was  tumbled  down  upon  the  ground  by 
the  men  of  H.  B.  Martin's  coBlmand,  from  our  county.  The 
skull  was  brought  to  me  and  I  sent  it  to  the  Phrenological  col- 
lection of  Fowler  and  Wells,  New  York  City.  I  saw  it  there 
some  time  later  with  a  notice  which  had  appeared  in  the  Free- 
man pasted  across  the  forehead.  Upon  the  return  of  some  of 
the  men  to  the  locality  a  few  months  later  the  tree  was  examined 
and  part  of  the  charge  of  buckshot  was  srtiill  imbedded  in  it  near 
the  spot  where  Mrs.  Church  had  aimed  and  the  other  part  had 
plainly  passed  on.  It  would  thus  seem  to  be  settled  as  nearly 
as  such  an  event  can  be  proven  that  she  killed  one  of  the  assail- 
ants. 

"Immediately  after  this  event  the  Indians  ceased  firing  and 
left  the  place.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"One  of  the  settlers,  a  man  named  Stewart,  with  his  wife  and 
three  children,  had  been  stopping  at  the  Thomas  house.  Fort 
Thomas  it  really  deserves  to  be  called  henceforth,  but  the  poor 
wife  and  mother  became  insane  through  her  fears  of  the  In- 
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dians,  and  being  in  such  <a  crowd  of  people  added  to  her  discom- 
fort and  mental  trouble.  Her  husband  finally  concluded  to 
return  to  their  own  house  a  mile  or  so  distant,  believing  the 
danger  had  passed  away.  But  the  same  band  which  had  in- 
vented the  Thomas  house  came  to  Stewart's.  They  called  him 
to  the  door  and  shot  him  the  instant  he  appeared.  The  fiends 
then  murdered  the  insane  mother  and  the  two  little  girls.  The 
boy,  Johnny,  who  was  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  managed  to 
liide  behind  a  1<^.     The  Indians  plundered  the  cabin  and  soon 
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left.  The  boy  then  fled  to  the  double  log  house,  where  he  vras 
recognized  and  taken  in  at  one  of  the  windows. 

"The  home  of  the  Churches  was  also  pillaged  and  everything 
movable  carried  away  or  destroyed.  The  other  houses  in  the 
settlement  shared  the  same  fate..  A  span  of  horses  was  in  the 
bam  at  the  Thomas  place,  but  the  Indians  took  them  away  when 
they  left.  When  darkness  came  at  laat,  the  besieged  determined 
to  start  south  toward  the  nearest  settlement  with  an  ox  team  and 
sled,  which  was  the  only  means  left  them.  The  oxen  were 
yoked,  hitched  to  the  sled  upon  which  were  placed  the  wounded, 
the  little  children  and  such  provisions  and  clothing  as  could 
be  carried.  The  forlorn  little  party,  with  this  poor  means 
of  locomotion,  probably  started  near  the  middle  of  the  night, 
traveling  very  slowly,  as  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow. 
Mrs.  Church  and  her  sister  each  led  or  carried  one  of  her  little 
boys.  The  march  was  kept  up  until  the  oxen  tired  out,  when 
there  was  a  short  rest.  Progress  was  very  slow  and  most  weari- 
some for  some  two  days.  Finally  on  the  third  day  they  saw 
Beveral  men  approaching  from  the  south,  whom  they  mistook 
for  Indians. 

"This  was  a  trying  time  for  the  poor  refugees.  The  men, 
who  were  rapidly  advancing  upon  them,  wore  shawls,  which 
made  them  look  like  Indians  with  blankets.  Then  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  were  well  armed.  Some  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  wild  with  affright,  and  gave  utterance  to  shrieks  and 
lamentations.  Two  of  the  men  were  helpless  from  wounds, 
and  another  was  not  naturally  an  Indian  fighter,  thou^  doubt- 
less brave  enough.  John  Bradshaw  thought  his  time  had  come, 
but  far  from  flinching,  he  took  their  eight  loaded  guns  and  stack- 
ed them  some  rods  in  advance.  He  asked  the  other  well  men  to 
stay  with  the  women  and  children  and  wounded  and  keep  them 
from  embarrassing  him  and  he  would  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as 
possible.  Thus  the  dauntless  hero  stood  until  he  saw  a  sig- 
nal from  the  advancing  party  and  knew  they  were  friends. 
When  the  latter  came  up  his  face  was  pale  as  ashes,  but  no 
one  doubted  that  he  would  have  fought  while  life  lasted.  We 
can  well  imagine  that  men  can  be  brave  when  surrounded  by 
other  brave  men,  whatever  the  odds.  But  what  a  grand  figure 
was  that  of  our  Hamilton  County  Bradshaw,  going  out  alone 
to  yield  up  his  life,  as  he  supposed,  in  so  hopeless  a  fight  with 
merciless  savages.     It  seems  to  me  that  that  was  a  scene  for  a 
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painter  or  sculptor,  and  that  some  time  it  will  be  placed  upon 
canvas  or  in  imperishable  marble  for  Ithe  adornment  of  our 
magnificent  Capitol.  'Where  did  you  ever  read  of  anything 
more  grandly  heroic?  The  terrible  alarm  was  turned  in  an 
instant  into  an  abandonment  ef  equally  wild  rejoicing,  for  the 
comers  were  a  detachment  from  the  expedition  under  Major 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Church  was  with  them.  Mrs.  Church  and 
her  young  sister  had  worn  their  dresses  off  to  the  knees  in  walk- 
ing through  the  crusted  snow,  and  their  shoes  were  nearly  gone. 
They  were  almost  exhausted  from  the  toilsome  march,  lack  of 
food,  exposure  to  the  inclement  weather,  and  the  terrible  anxie- 
ties of  the  preceding  week. 

"But  I  need  take  no  more  time  with  this  narrative.  The 
Churches  returned  to  this  county,  where  they  resided  until  the 
spring  of  this  year  (1887),  when  they  went  to  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, whither  two  of  their  children  and  Miss  Sw Anger  (now 
Mrs.  Gillispie)  had  preceded  them.  Mr.  Church  was  also  a 
soldier  of  the  Union  army  as  well  as  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
War.  All  who  have  known  them  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
l^ermanent  record  of  their  actions  and  sufferings,  the  heroism 
of  these  matchless  women  in  our  pioneer  days,  has  been  well 
deserved.^^ 
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TBOOPS  FBOM  FOBT  BIDGI^T  BEACH  6PBINGFIEIJ> 
THEIB  SUFFEBING JUDGE  FLAHDBAU's  AC- 
COUNT  THE  INDIANS  STABT  WEST THE  PUBSUIT 

PUBSUIT  ABANDONED INDIANS  BEACH  THE  BIG 

SIOUX TBAGIC  DEATH  OF  MBS.  THATCHEB CBOSS 

THE  BIG  SIOUX  AND  MOVE  WESTWARD C^MP  VIS- 
ITED BY  TWO  AGENCY  INDIANS THEY  PUBCHASE 

MBS.     MABBIiE     AND     STABT     BACK INKPADUTAH 

SELLS  MBS.  NOBLE  AND  MISS  GABDNEB  TO  A  YANK- 
TON  ^MBS.  NOBLE  MUBDEBED  BY  BOABING  CLOUD 

THEY     BEACH    JAMES     BIVEB THE     YANKTON 

CAMP ^ABBIVAL    OF    THBEE    INDIANS    FBOM    THE 

AGENCY THEY    PUBCHASE    MISS    GABDNEB THE 

BETUBN  TBIP ^ABBIVE  AT  THE  AGENCY THE  WAB 

CAP THE  JOUBNEY  TO  ST.  PAUL. 


ffl 


HE  next  day  after  the  attack  on  the  settlement  and  the  day 
before  the  Indians  broke  camp  at  Hjeron  Lake,  and  while 
the  refugees  were  slowly  making  their  way  through  snow 
and  slush  into  Iowa,  the  messengers,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Fort  llidgley  for  aid,  returned,  accompanied  by  a  company 
of  regular  troops  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bee  and  Lieu- 
tenant Murray.  Could  they  have  arrived  thirty  hours  earlier 
the  Springfield  massacre  would  have  been  prevented,  and  pos- 
sibly the  savages  brought  to  justice.  But  that  was  not  to  be. 
In  point  of  suffering,  hardships  and  privation  the  trip  of  this 
band  of  regulars  from  Fort  Ridgley  was  the  counterpart  of 
that  of  Major  Williams'  volunteers  from  Fort  Dodge,  and  on 
their  arrival  they  were  well  nigh  exhausted. 
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Judge  Flandrau,  in  writing  of  this  expedition,  says: 

"The  people  of  Springfield  sent  two  young  men  to  my  agency 
with  the  news  of  the  massacre.  They  brought  wilii  them 
a  firtatement  of  the  facts  as  related  by  Mr.  Markham, 
signed  by  some  persons  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  They 
came  on  foot  and  arrived  at  the  agency  on  the  eighteenth  of 
March.  The  snow  was  very  deep  and  was  beginning  to  thaw, 
which  made  the  traveling  extremely  difficult.  When  these  young 
men  arrived  they  were  so  badly  afflicted  with  snow  blindness 
that  they  could  scarcely  see  at  all  and  were  completely  worn 
out.  I  was  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  report  that  mur- 
ders had  bee^  committed,  although  the  details  of  course  were 
very  meager.  I  at  once  held  a  consultation  with  Colonel  Alex- 
ander, commanding  the  Tenth  United  States  Infantry,  five  or 
six  companies  of  which  were  at  Fort  Ridgley.  The  Colonel, 
with  commendable  promptness,  ordered  Captain  Barnard  E. 
Bee  with  his  company  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  and  do  all  he  could,  either  in  the  way  of  protecting  the 
settlers  or  punishing  the  enemy. 

"The  country  between  the  Minnesota  River  at  Ridgley  and 
Spirit  Lake  was,  at  that  day,  an  utter  wilderness,  without  an 
inhabitant.  In  fact,  none  of  us  knew  where  Spirit  Lake  was, 
except  that  it  lay  about  due  south  of  the  fort  at  a  distance  of 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles.  We  procured  two  guides  of  experience  among 
our  Sioux  half-breeds.  *  *  *  These  men  tiook  a 
pony  and  a  light  train  to  carry  the  blankets  and 
provisions,  put  on  their  snowshoes  and  were  ready  to  go  any- 
where, while  the  poor  troops,  with  their  leather  shoes  and  their 
backloads,  accompanied  by  a  ponderous  army  wagon  on  wheels, 
drawn  by  six  mules,  were  about  as  fit  for  such  a  march  as  an 
elephant  is  for  a  ballroom.  But  it  was  the  best  the  government 
had,  and  they  entered  upon  the  arduous  duty  bravely  and 
cheerfully.  *  *  *  'W'e  started  on  March  nineteenthj^  at 
about  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  first  intending  to  go  straight  across 
the  country,  but  we  soon  decided  that  course  to  be  utterly  im- 
possible, as  the  mules  could  not  draw  the  wagon  through  the 
deep  snow.  It  became  apparent  that  our  only  hope  of  reach- 
ing the  lake  was  to  follow  the  road  down  by  the  way  of  ITew 
TJlm  to  Mankato,  and  trust  to  luck  for  a  road  up  the  Waton- 
wan in  the  direction  of  the  lake,  we  having  learned  that  some 
teams  had  recently  started  for  that  place  with  some  supplies. 
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The  first  days  of  the  march  were  appalling.  The  men  were 
wet  nearly  up  to  their  waists  with  the  deep  and  melting  snow 
and  utterly  weary  before  they  had  gone  ten  miles. 

"Neither  of  the  officers  had  ever  made  a  snow  camp  before 
and  when  we  had  dug  out  a  place  for  our  first  camp  and  were 
making  futile  efforts  to  dry  our  clothes  before  turning  in  for 
the  night,  I  felt  that  the  trip  was  hopeless.  So  much  time 
had  elapsed  since  the  murders  were  committed,  and  so  much 
more  would  necessarily  be  consumed  before  the  troops  could 
possibly  reach  the  lake,  that  I  felt  assured  that  no  good  could 
result  from  going  on.  I  told  Captain  Bee  that  if  he  wanted 
to  return  I  would  furnish  him  with  a  writ4«n  opinion  of  two 
of  the  most  experienced  voyageurs  on  the  frontier  that  the 
march  was  impossible  of  accomplishment  with  the  inappropri- 
ate outfit  with  which  the  troops  were  furnished.  *  *  * 
The  Captain  agreed  with  me  that  the  chances  of  accomplishing 
any  good  by  going  on  were  very  small,  but  he  read  his  orders 
and  in  answer  to  my  suggestion,  'My  orders  are  to  go  to  Spirit 
Lake  and  do  what  I  can.  It  is  not  for  me  to  interpret  them 
but  to  obey  them.  I  shall  go  on  until  it  becomes  physically 
impossible  to  proceed  further.  Then  it  will  be  time  to  turn 
back.'  And  go  on  he  did.  /We  followed  the  trail  up  the  iWa- 
tonwan  until  we  found  the  teams  that  had  made  it  stuck  in  a 
snow  drift,  and  for  the  remaining  forty  or  fifty  miles  the 
troops  marched  ahead  of  the  mules  and  broke  a  road  for  them, 
relieving  the  front  rank  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

'When  the  lake  was  reached  the  Indians  were  gone.  A  care- 
ful examination  was  made  of  their  camp  and  fires  by  the 
guides,  who  pronounced  them  three  or  four  days  old.  Their 
trail  led  to  the  west.  A  pursuit  was  made  by  a  por»tion  of 
the  command,  partly  mounted  on  mules  and  partly  on  foot, 
but  it  was  soon  abandoned  on  the  declaration  of  the  guides 
that  the  Indians  were  by  the  signs  several  days  in  advance. 

*  *  *  I  learned  afterwards  by  Mrs.  Marble,  one  of  the 
rescued  women,  that  the  troops  in  pursuit  came  so  near  that, 
the  Indians  saw  them  and  made  an  ambush  for  them,  and  had 
they  not  turned  back  the  prisoners  would  have  all  been  mur- 
dered. The  guides  may  have  been  mistaken  or  they^  may  have 
deceived  the  troops.  I  knew  the  young  men  so  well  that  I 
never  have  accused  them  of  a  betrayal  of  their  trust,  but  it  was 
probably  best  as  it  was  in  either  case,  because  had  the  troops 
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overtaken  the  Indians  the  women  would  have  certainly  been 
butchered  and  some  of  the  soldiers  killed.  The  satisfaction 
of  having  killed  some  of  the  Indians  would  not  have  compen- 
sated for  this  result." 

The  Indians  were  absent  from  their  oamp  at  Heron  Lake 
in  making  their  attack  on  Springfield  two  days,  when  they 
refcurned  laden  with  plunder.     Mrs.  Sharp  says: 

"They  had  twelve  horses  heavily  laden  with  dry  goods,  gro- 
ceries, powder,  lead,  bed  quilts,  wearing  apparel,  provisions, 
etc.  Among  this  plunder  were  several  bolts  of  calico  and  red 
flannel.  Of  these,  especially  the  flannel,  they  were  exceedingly 
proud,  decorating  themselves  with  it  in  fantastic  fashion.  Red 
leggings,  red  shirts,  red  blankets  and  red  in  every  conceivable 
way  was  the  style  there  as  long  as  it  lasted." 

The  next  morning  after  their  return  from  the  attack  on 
S|>ringfield,  they  broke  camp  at  Heron  Lake  and  started  west 
with  their  prisoners  and  plunder. 

The  incidents  of  this  weary  march  through  the  melting  snows 
and  across  swollen  streams  are  vividly  portrayed  by  Mrs. 
Sharp  in  her  thrilling  narrative,  but  are  too  lengthy  to  be 
given  here  in  detail.  A  few  of  the  main  events  will  be  briefly 
noticed.  The  Indians  must  have  been  very^  deliberate  in  their 
movements  froin  place  to  place  after  leaving  their  Heron  Lake 
camp,  or  rather  after  the  pursuit  was  abandoned.  According 
to  Mrs.  Sharp's  account  they  were  six  weeks  in  making  the 
journey  from  Heron  Lake  to  the  place  of  crossing  the  Big 
Sioux,  near  the  present  town  of  Flandrau.  Tfow,  the  distance 
from  Heron  Lake  to  Flandrau  is  not  far  from  one  hundred 
miles,  so  their  progress  could  not  have  averaged  more  than 
twenty  miles  a  week. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Captain  Bee's  company  of 
regulars  arrived  from  Fort  Ridgley  the  day  before  the  Indians 
broke  camp  at  Heron  Lake.     Their  terrible  hardships  «md  suf- 
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f erings  on  that  trip  have  already  been  referred  to.  They  were 
in  no  condition  to  pursue  the  savages,  yet  it  seemed  impera- 
tive they  should  make  the  attempt  Accordingly  after  one 
day's  rest  at  Springfield  they  started  on  the  trail.  Heron  Lake 
is  between  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  west  of  Springfield.  By 
looking  up  and  comparing  dates  it  will  be  ascertained  that  the 
Indians  left  their  camp  at  Heron  Lake  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-ninth.  The  soldiers  arrived  at  Springfield  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  twenty-eighth,  resting  over  the  twenty-ninth,  and 
started  west  after  the  Indians  the  morning  of  the  thirtifeth. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Indians  had  one  day  plus  the  dis- 
tance between  Springfield  and  Heron  Lake  the  start  of  the 
troops. 

These  regulars  were  but  little  better  prepared  for  such  a 
campaign  than  were  Major  Williams'  volunteers  and  were  not 
nearly  as  much  in  earnest  about  it^  They  had  two  half-breed 
guides,  Joe  Gaboo  and  Joseph  La  Frombone.  Gaboo  had  a 
full-blooded  Indian  wife.  It  was  suspected  at  the  time,  and 
subsequent  events  seen  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  that  these 
guides  were  more  interested  in  the  escape  of  the  Indians  than 
in  their  capture  or  punishment. 

The  soldiers  pressed  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  the  grove  where  the  In- 
dians with  their  prisoners  had  camped  the  preceding  night  and 
left  that  morning.  This  grove  they  surrounded,  expecting  to 
find  the  Indians  there  and  intending  to  close  in  upon  and  cap- 
ture them.  In  this  they  were  disappointed.  The  Indians  had  ^ 
left  about  nine  hours  before.  The  guides  upon  examining  the 
campfires  and  the  trails  about  the  camp  declared  that  they 
were  two  or  three  days  old,  and  that  the  Indians  had  that 
much  the  start.  If  such  was  the  case,  it  was  evident  that  fur- 
ther pursuit  would  be  useless.  Accordingly  the  expedition  was 
abandoned  and  they  turned  back  to  Springfield. 
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The  .actual  facts  were  that  the  Indians  kept  scouts  in  the 
rear  to  cover  their  retreat,  and  these  scouts  saw  the  troops 
when  they  first  made  their  appearance  at  their  abandoned  camp, 
and  kept  close  watch  of  all  of  their  movements.  The  main 
body  of  the  Indians  were  hurried  forward  into  a  ravine  or 
creek  bottom,  where  they  awaited  results. 

When  the  Indians  were  first  aware  that  they  were  being  pur- 
sued, the  wildest  excitement  prevailed  among  them.  They 
had  just  gone  into  camp  when  the  troops  were  first  discovered. 
The  tents  were  immediately  taken  down,  the  campfires  extin- 
guished and  the  whole  camp  moved  further  down  the  ravine. 
A  guard  was  set  over  the  prisoners  with  orders  to  kill  them  in 
ease  of  an  attack.  One  Indian  had  climbed  a  tree,  which  stood 
on  some  high  ground,  where  he  could  watch  and  report  the 
movements  of  the  soldiers.  It  seems  that  these  events  were 
taking  place  in  the  Indian  camp  just  at  the  time  that  the  sol- 
diers were  counseling  whether  they  would  continue  the  pursuit 
or  turn  back.  In  all  probability  the  prisoners  would  all  have 
been  murdered  there  and  then  had  the  pursuit  not  been  aban- 
doned just  as  it  was. 

The  details  of  this  flight  and  pursuit  are  given  at  length  by 
^Irs.  Sharp,  and  form  an  interesting  chapter,  at  the  close  of 
which  she  says:  "Whether  the  guides  were  true  or  false  or 
whether  or  not  the  soldiers  were  justified  in  turning  back  it 
was  life  to  us  as  captives.'' 

After  the  Indians  became  satisfied  that  further  pursuit  was 
^  not  probable,  they  moved  forward  with  all  the  haste  possible, 
encumbered  as  they  were  with  their  prisoners  and  their  plun- 
der. Mrs.  Sharp  further  says :  "No  time  was  given  us  to  rest, 
niuch  less  to  prepare  any  food,  till  some  time  next  day,  and 
we  did  not  camp  for  two  days  and  nights.  *  *  *  Thus 
ended  our  flight  from  the  United  States  soldiers,  and  their  at; 
tempt  to  rescue  us  only  made  our  situation  more  terrible." 
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As  before  stated,  the  Indians  started  westward  die  next  morn- 
ing after  their  pursuit  was  abandoned,  going  by  way  of  the 
great  Pipestone  quarry,  which  is  located  in  Pipestone  County, 
Minnesota.  Here  they  rested  a  short  time  and  busied  them- 
selves in  gathering  pipestone  -and  making  pipes,  after  which 
they  resumed  their  journey,  arriving  at  the  Big  Sioux  about 
the  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May.  Of  this  event  Mrs.  Sharp 
writes  as  follows: 

"After  six  weeks  of  incessant  marching  over  the 
trackless  prairie  and  through  the  deep  snow,  across  creeks, 
sloughs,  rivers  and  lakes,  we  reached  the  Big  Sioux  ^at  or  about 
the  point  where  now  stands  the  town  of  Flandrau.  Most  of 
the  journey  had  been  performed  in  cold  and  inclement  weather, 
but  now  spring  seemed  to  have  come.  The  vast  amount  of  snow 
which  covered  the  ground  that  memorable  winter  had  nearly 
gone  by  reason  of  the  rapid  thawing  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
causing  the  river  to  rise  beyond  all  ordinary  bounds  and 
assume  majestic  proportions." 

It  was  in  crossing  this  streanj  that  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  mur- 
dered. Mrs.  Sharp's  account  is  too  long  to  be  reproduced  in 
full  here,  but  some  extracts  will  be  given.  Mrs.  Thatcher's 
health  was  more  delicate  and  she  had  suffered  more  than  the 
other  prisoners  during  their  long,  tedious  march,  and  during 
a  portion  of  the  time  she  had  not  been  compelled  to  caarry  a 
pack  as  the  other  prisoners  had.  During  tlie  last  few  days 
she  had  partially  recovered  and  was  therefore  compelled  to 
carry  her  pack  as  before.  It  seems  that  at  the  point  where  the 
party  reached  the  river  a  bridge  of  driftwood  had  formed  across 
tlie  stream  over  which  a  person  with  clear  head  and  steady 
step  could  cross  with  tolerable  safety. 

"On  such  a  bridge  we  were  to  cross  the  now  swollen  waters.  * 
*  *  As  we  were  about  to  follow  the  Indians  across  one  of  these 
uncertain  bridges  where  a  single  misstep  might  plunge  us  into 
the  deep  waters,  an  Indian,  not  more  than  sixteen  years 
old     *     *     *     who  had  always  manifested  a  great  degree  of 
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hatred  and  contempt  for  the  whites,  approached  U6  and  taking 
the  pack  from  Mrs.  Thatcher's  £(houlder8  and  placing  it  on  his 
own,  ordered  us  forward.  This  seeming  kindness  at  once 
aroused  our  suspicions.  *  *  *  When  we  reached  the  cen- 
ter of  the  swollen  stream,  as  we  anticipated,  this  insolent  young 
savage  pushed  Mrs.  Thatcher  from  the  bridge  into  the  ice  cold 
water,  but  by  what  seemed  supernatural  strength,  she  breasted 
the  dreadful  torrent,  and  making  a  last  struggle  for  life,  reached 
the  shore  which  had  just  been  left,  and  was  clinging  to  the  root 
of  a  tree  at  the  bank.  She  was  here  met  by  some  of  the  other 
Indians  who  were  just  coming  upon  the  scene.  They  com- 
menced throwing  clubs  at  her  and  with  long  poles  shoved  her 
back  into  the  angry  stream.  As  if  nerved  by  dread  of  such 
a  death  she  made  another  desperate  effort  for  life,  and  doubtr 
less  would  have  gained  the  shore,  but  here  again  she  was  met 
by  her  mecilesa  tormentors  and  was  beaten  off  as  before.  She 
was  then  carried  down  by  the  furious,  boiling  current  of  the 
Sioux,  while  the  Indians  ou  either  side  of  the  stream  were 
running  along  the  banks,  whooping  and  yelling,  and  throwing 
sticks  and  stones  at  her  until  she  reached  another  bridge.  Here 
she  was  finally  shot  by  one  of  the  Indians  in  another  division 
of  the  band,  who  was  crossing  with  another  division  of  the  cap- 
tives some  distance  below." 

Reviewing  these  events  in  the  light  of  present  conditions  and 
surroundings,  the  strange  thing  about  the  whole  matter  is  that 
any  one  of  those  four  captives  bore  up  for  a  single  week  under 
the  extreme  suffering  and  hardships  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed. Just  think  of  it!  Wet  to  the  waist  every  day  from 
walking  through  the  snow  and  slush,  indifferently  clothed, 
nearly  ertarved,  often  going  two  days  without  anything  to  oat, 
eompelled  to  carry  a  pack,  which  would  test  the  endurance  of 
a  strong  man.  All  this  they  had  now  endured  for  over  six 
weeks. 

American  history  furnishes  no  parallel  to  their  suffering 
and  endurance;  language  fails  to  describe  them;  the  intellect 
fails  to  grasp  them, — ^and  the  end  is  not  yet.  True,  spring 
Jiad  come,  and  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  captives  was 
somewhat  alleviated.    But  they  still  had  a  long,  tedious  road  to 
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travel,  and  many  dangers  and  vicissitudes  tlirough  which  to 
pass. 

After  crossing,  the  Big  Sioux  they  continued  their  march 
westward  into  Dakota.  In  their  wanderings  thej  frequently 
met  roving  bands  of  Sioux  with  whom  they  always  seemed  to 
be  on  good  terms.  It  has  been  claimed  by  the  Indians  and 
their  apologists  that  Inkpadutah's  band  were  not  annuity  In- 
dians, but  that  they  were  regarded  as  outlaws,  and  were  not 
fellowshipged  by  the  agency  Indians.  This  certainly  could 
^not  have  been  true  to  any  great  extent.  Mrs.  Sharp  saw  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  while  she  was  with  them.  On  the  contrary, 
she  says,  '^Whenever  we  met  any  of  the  other  \)ands  our  cap- 
tors would  go  over  the  story  of  their  achievements  by  word 
and  g89tui«  and  the  display  of  ^booty,  giving  a  vivid  description 
of  the  affair,  reproducing  in  fullest  detail  even  the  groans  and 
sighs  of  the  victims.  To  all  this  the  other  Sioux  listened  not 
only  without  any  signs  of  disapprobation,  but  with  every  indi- 
cation of  ^oyment  and  high  appreciation." 

On  the  sixth  of  May,  when  the  Indians  were  camped  at  a 
small  lake  some  thirty  miles  west  of  the  Big  Sioux,  their  camp 
was* visited  by  two  young  Indians  from  the  Yellow  Medicine 
Agency,  who,  upon  seeing  the  prisoners,  took  a  fancy  to  them, 
and'  after  a  considerable  bantering  bought  Mrs.  Marble,  trad- 
ing guns,  blankets^  ammunition  and  such  things  as  they  had 
with  them.  After  completing  the  trade  they  started  imme- 
diately on  their  return,  and  after  several  days  weary  journey- 
ing arrived  at  the  Yellow  Medicine  Agency.  Through  the  in- 
strumentality of  missionaries,  Messrs.  Kiggs  and  Williamson 
and  Major  Flandrau,  the  Indian  Agent,  a  sum  of  money 
amounting  to  $1,000  was  raised  and  paid  to  the  Indians  for 
her  ransom. 

It  is  the  generally  accepted  belief  that  both  of  the  prisoners, 
Mrs.  Marble  and  Miss  Gardner,  were  rescued  by  friendly  In- 
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dians  sent  out  from  the  agency  for  that  purpose.  But  such, 
It  seems,  was  not  the  case  so  far  as  Mrs.  Marble  was  concerned. 
The  facts  connected  with  ^er  release  will  be  better  understood 
from  the  following  extract  from  Major  Flandrau's  report^  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  written  out  for  the  two  Indians  by 
^[r.  Eiggs.    Judge  Flandrau  says : 

^^I  was  engaged  in  devising,  plans  for  the  rescue 
of  the  captives  and  the  punishment  of  the  Indians 
in  connection  with  Colonel  Alexander  of  the  Tenth  Infantry, 
but  had  found  it  very  difficult  to  settle  upon  any  course  which 
would  not  endanger  the  safety  of  the  prisoners.  We  knew 
that  any  hostile  demonstration  would  be  sure  to  result  in  the 
destruction  of  the  women,  and  were  without  means  to  fit  oiit 
an  expedition  for  their  ransom.  While  we  were  deliberating 
on  the  best  course  to  pursue,  cun  accident  opened  the  way  to 
success.  A  party  of  my  Indians  were  hunting  on  the  Big 
Sioux  River,  and  having  learned  that  Inkpadutah's  band  was 
at  Lake  Chauptayatonka,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  the  river, 
and  also  knowing  of  the  fact  that  they  held  some  white  women 
prisoners,  two  young  men  (brothers)  visited  the  camp  and 
after  much  talk  they  succeeded  in  purchasing  Mrs.  Marble. 
They  paid  for  her  all  they  possessed  and  brought  her  into  the 
agency  and  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  the  mis- 
sionaries stationed  at  that  point  She  was  at  once 
turned  over  to  me  wi^h  a  written  statement  from  the  two 
Indians  who  had  brought  her,  which  was  prepared  for  them  at 
tbeir  request  by  Mr.  Riggs,  who  spoke  their  language  fluently. 
I  will  allow  them  to  tell  their  own  story.  It  was  as  follows: 
'Hon.  C.  E.  Flandrau:  Father.  In  our  spring  hunt,  when 
encamped  at  the  north  end  of  Big  Wood  on  the  Sioux  River, 
we  learned  from  some  Indians  who  came  to  us,  that  we  were 
not  far  from  Hed  End's  camp.  Of  our  ovm  accord^  and  con- 
frary  to  the  advice  of  all  about  us,  we  concluded  to  visit  them, 
thinking  that  possibly  we  might  be  able  to  obtain  one  or  more 
of  the  white  women  held  by  them  as  prisoners.  We  found 
them  encamped  at  Chauptayatonka  Lake,  about  thirty  miles 
west  of  our  own  camp.  We  were  met  at  some  distance  from 
their  lodges  by  four  men  armed  with  revolvers,  who  dem-anded 
of  us  our  business.  After  satisfying  them  that  we  were  not 
spies  and  had  no  evil  intentions  in  regard  to  them  we  were 
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taken  into  Inkpadutah's  Lodge.  The  night  was  spent  in  re- 
citing their  massacre^  etc.  It  was  not  until  the  next  morning 
that  we  ventured  to  ask  for  one  of  the  women.  Much  time 
was  spent  in  talking  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  did  we  obtain  their  consent  to  our  proposition.  We 
paid  for  her  all  we  had.  We  brought  her  to  our  mother's  tent, 
clothed  her  as  we  were  able,  and  fed  her  bountifully  on  the 
best  we  had— duck  and  com.  We  brought  her  to  Lac  qui 
Parle,  and  now,  father,  after  having  her  with  us  fifteen  days, 
we  place  her  in  your  hands.  It  was  perilous  business,  for  which 
we  think  we  should  be  liberally  rewarded.  We  claim  for  our 
services  $500  each.'  *  *  *  This  communication  was  signed 
by  the  Indians  and  witnessed  by  the  missionary,  Mr.  Riggs.'' 

Judge  Flandrau  adds:  '^By  the  action  of  these  Indians  we 
not  only  got  one  of  the  captives  but  we  learned  for  the  first 
time  definitely  the  whereabouts  of  the  marauders  and  the  as- 
surance that  the  other  women  were  still  alive  as  these  Indians 
had  seen  them  in  Red  End's  camp." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  extracte  that  the  release 
of  Mrs.  Marble  was  not  the  result  of  any  preconcerted  plan 
worked  out  by  the  government  oflScers,  but  was  styled  by  Judge 
Flandrau  himself  a  '^ucky  acciden,t." 

About  four  weeks  after  the  release  of  Mrs.  Marble,  while 
Inkpadutah's  band  were  roaming  over  the  prairies,  they  fell  in 
with  a  small  party  of  Yanktons.  Their  leader,  after  some 
bantering,  purchased  both  of  the  prisoners  from  Inkpadutah. 
His  object  was  simply  to  make  money  by  selling  them  to  the 
whites,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  be  in  any  particular  hurry  to 
realize  on  his  investment.  Instead  of  starting  at  once  for  the 
settlements,  as  the  purchasers  of  Mrs.  Marble  had  done,  he 
continued  to  journey  with  Inkpadutah's  party  in  their  aimless 
wanderings.  One  evening,  a  few  days  after  the  purchase,  Roar- 
ing Cloud,  a  son  of  Inkpadutah,  came  to  the  tent  of  the  Yank- 
ton and  in  a  fit  of  rage  dragged  Mrs.  Noble  from  the  tent  and 
regardless  of  the  protests  of  her  Yiankton  owner,  seized  a  club 
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and  murdered  her  on  the  spot.    Of  this  event  Mrs*  Sharp  writes 
as  follows: 

"The  next  morning  the  warriors  gathered  around  the  already 
mangled  corpse  and  amused  themselves  by  making  it  a  target  to 
shoot  at.  To  this  show  of  barbarism  I  was  brought  out  and  com- 
pelled to  stand  a  silent  witness.  Faint  and  sick  at  hearty  I  at 
length  turned  away  from  the  dreadful  sight  without  their  orders 
to  do  so,  and  started  off  on  the  day's  march  expecting  they  would 
riddle  me  with  their  bullets,  but  why  should  I  escape  more 
than  others  ?  But  for  some  unaccountable  reason  I  was  spared. 
After  going  a  short  distance  I  looked  back  and  they  were  still 
around  her,  using  their  knives  cutting  off  her  hair  and  muti- 
lating her  body.  *  *  *  At  last  the  bloody  camp  was  de- 
serted and  the  mangled  body  left  lying  on  the  ground  un- 
buried.  Her  h-air,  in  two  heavy  braids,  just  as  she  had  ar- 
ranged it,  was  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  perhaps  three  feet 
long,  and  during  the  day  as  I  wearily  and  sadly  toiled  on,  one 
of  the  young  Indians  walked  by  mj  side  and  repeatedly  slashed 
me  in  the  face  with  it,  thus  adding  insult  to  injury.     *     *     * 

"If  Mrs.  Noble  could  only  have  escaped  the  vengeance  of 
Soaring  Cloud  a  few  days  longer  she  doubtless  would  have 
been  set  at  liberty  and  restored  to  civilized  society  and  the 
companionship  of  her  sister  and  brothers.  *  *  *  Could 
she  only  have  known  the  efforts  being  made  for  her  rescue  and 
how  near  they  already  were  to  success,  she  would  have  had 
courage  to  endure  insults  a  little  longer  and  hope  to  bid  her 
look  forward.  At  the  very  moment  when  she  was  dragged 
from  'her  tent  and  brutally  murdered,  rescuers  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  United  States  Commissioner  fully  prepared  for 
her  ransom  were  pressing  forward  with  all  the  dispatch  pos- 
sible.^'  .         ' 

Mrs.  Marble's  arrival  at  the  settlement  was  the  first  intima- 
tion that  had  been  received  of  the  fate  of  any  of  the  captives 
and  created  great  excitement.  A  deep  interest  had  been  man- 
ifested in  .the  fate  of  the  prisoners  from  the  first  and  nohv 
that  it  was  definitely  known  that  two  of  them  were  still  living 
and  in  captivity  there  was  a  general  demand  that  ample  meas- 
ures be  immediately  taken  for  their  rescue.  Major  Flandrau 
immediately  set  to  work  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  that  pur- 
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poee.  He  had  no  government  funds  at  his  command,  but  he 
and  his  friends  used  their  own  private  credit  in  securing  an 
outfit.  Volunteers  were  not  wanting  and  three  trusty  scouts 
were  soon  selected.     In  r^ard  to  further  operations,  he  says: 

"The  question  of  outfit  then  presented  itself  and  I  ran  my 
credit  with  the  traders  for  the  following  articles  at  the  prices 
stated : 

Wagon   .$110.00 

4  Horses 600.00 

12  3  Point  Blankets  (4  blue,  8  white)  . .      66.00 

32  Yards  of  Squaw  Cloth 44.00 

37i  Yards  Calico 5.37 

20  Lbs.   Tobacco    10  00 

1  Sack  of  Shot 4.00 

15  Lbs.  Powder   25.00 

Com 4.00 

Elour 10.00 

Coffee    1.50 

Sugar 1.60 

'^ith  this  outfit,  and  instructions  to  give  as  much  of  it  as 
was  necessary  for  the  women,  my  expedition  started  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  May  from  Yellow  Medicine.  I  at  once 
left  for  Fort  Bidgley  to  consult  Colonel  Alexander  as  to  the 
plan  of  operation  for  an  attack  upon  the  camp  of  Inkpadutah 
the  instant  we  could  get  word  as  to  the  safety  of  the  white  wo- 
men. The  Colonel  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  matter  with 
zeal.  He  had  four  or  five  companies  at  the  fort  and  proposed 
to  put  them  into  the  field,  so  as  to  approach  Skunk  Lake,  where 
Inkpadutah  had  his  camp,  from  several  different  directions  and 
insure  his  destruction.  If  an  event  which  was  wholly  unforeseen 
had  not  occurred,  the  well  laid  plan  of  Colonel  Alexander  would 
undoubtedly  have  succeeded.  But  unfortunately  for  the  cause 
of  justice,  about  the  time  we  began  to  expect  information  from 
my  expedition,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  moving  on  the 
enemy,  an  order  arrived  at  the  fort  commanding  the  Colonel 
with  all  his  available  force  to  start  immediately  and  join  the 
expedition  against  the  Mormons,  which  was  then  moving  to 
Utah,  under  the  command  of  General  Sidney  Johnston.  So 
peremptory  was  the  command  that  the  steamboat  that  brought 
the  order  carried  off  the  entire  garrison  of  the  fort  and  put 
an  end  to  all  hopes  of  our  being  able  to  punish  the  enemy." 
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So  it  will  be  seen  tbat  the  blame  for  not  adopting  more  en- 
ergetic measures  to  secure,  capture  and  punish  the  Indians 
cannot  be  laid  upon  the  comm-andant  at  Fort  Ridgley,  nor  the 
agent  at  Yellow  Medicine.  Whatever  induced  the  War  De- 
partment to  leave  the  northwestern  frontier  in  this  defensel^s 
condition  at  a  time  of  such  imminent  danger  by  withdrawing 
a11  the  troops  for  a  wild  goose  chase  through  Utah  after  the 
Mormons  is  something  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  fort  was  regarrisoned  the  latter  part  of  July. 

A  few  days  after  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Noble  the  Indians  with 
their  remaining  captive  reached  the  James  River,  where  now 
is  situated  the  town  of  Old  Ashton  in  Spink  County,  South 
Dakota.  Here,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  a  power- 
ful Yankton  camp  of  nearly  two  hundred  lodges.  These  Yank- 
tons  had  evidently  never  been  in  contact  with  civilization. 
They  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  clubs.  Their 
tents  and  clothing  were  manufactured  entirely  from  buffalo 
hides,  and  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  their  appearance 
to  indicate  that  they  bad  ever  had  any  intercourse  with  the 
whites.  To  them  the  "white  squaw"  was  a  source  of  much 
wonderment  and  they  never  tired  of  commenting  on  and  ex- 
amining her  "flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes  and  light  complexion." 

They  had  be«n  in  this  camp  but  a  few  days,  and  the  novelty 
and  excitement  of  Inkpadutah's  coming  with  a  white  captive 
had  not  yet  subsided,  when  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  three  In- 
dians dressed  in  white  men's  elotho^  came  into  camp.  These 
Indians  were  the  ones  that  had  l>een  sent  out  from  the  a*gency 
for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  the  release  of  the  remain- 
ing prisoners.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Jfoble  having  occurred  in 
the  meantime,  Miss  Gardner  was  the  only  one  left.  Some  three 
or  four  days  were  spent  in  parleying  and  bantering,  when  an 
arrangement  was  finally  reached  and  the  captive  was  turned 
over  to  her  new  purdiasers. 
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Mrs.  Sharp  says  the  price  paid  for  her  ransom  was  two 
horses,  twelve  blankets,  two  kegs  of  powder,  twenty  pounds  of 
tobacco,  thirty-two  yards  of  squaw  cloth,  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  yards  of  calico,  and  ribbon  and  other  small  articles  with 
which  these  Indians  Jiad  been  provided  by  Major  Flandrau. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  completion  of  the  transfer  the  res- 
cuing party  crossed  the  James  River  and  prepared  to  start  at 
once  on  their  return  trip  east.  They  had  brought  a  team  of 
horses  and  a  wagon  with  them,  which  they  had  concealed  among 
the  brush  and  willows  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  pending 
negotiations.  In  all  probability  had  the  Yanktons  known  they 
were  there  they  would  have  insisted  on  their  being  added  to 
the  purchase  price.  The  party  consisted  of  the  three  agency 
Indians  sent  out  by  Major  Flandrau  and  two  Yanktons  from 
the  James  River. 

Mrs.  Sharp's  description  of  her  rescue  and  the  return  trip 
are  intensely  interesting  and  at  times  highly  dramatic.  A 
few  extracts  are  all  that  can  be  given.     She  says : 
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"Almost  the  first  move  was  to  cross  the  James  River.  I  was 
put  into  a  frail  little  boat  made  of  buffalo  skin  stripped  of  hair 
and  dressed  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  water.  The  boat  was  not 
more  than  five  feet  long  by  four  wide  and  incapable  of  carrying 
more  than  one  person.  When  I  found  I  was  the  only  occupant  I 
concluded  that  the  story  of  the  Indian  who  told  me  I  was  to  be 
drowned  was  after  all  a  true  one.  *  *  *  I  ^^g^  however, 
happily  disappointed  to  see  my  new  purchasers  divest  them- 
selves of  their  fine  clothes  and  swim  across,  holding  the  end  of 
a  cable  made  of  buffalo  hide  which  had  previously  been  fas- 
tened to  the  boat.  iWith  this  they  drew  the  boat  with  me  in  it 
to  the  eastern  shore.  Thus,  though  I  knew  it  not,  I  was  being 
drawn  towards-  home  and  friends,  and  the  river  was  put  be- 
tween me  and  my  cruel  foes.  *  *  *  Hiding  the  team  and 
wagon  was  not  only  a  piece  of  sharp  practice  but  a  wise  stroke 
of  policy,   and  showed   diplomacy.     *     *     * 

"The  names  of  the  persons  composing  this  rescue  party  should 
be  put  on  record  and  held  in  remembrance  not  alone  for  this 
mission  but  for  other  humane  deeds  done  by  them.  They  were 
Mazaintemani  *  *  *  now  familiarly  known  among  the 
whites  as  John  Other  Day,  Hotonhowashta  or  Beautiful  Voice, 
and  Chetanmaza  or  Iron  Hawk." 

These  three  Indians  were  prominent  members  of  the  church 
at  the  mission  station  at  Yellow  Medicine.  Other  Day  was 
a  prominent  figure  during  the  Sioux  War  five  years  later. 
Many  were  the  times  that  he  risked  his  own  life  in  warning 
the  settlers  of  impending  trouble.  Has  services  will  be  referred 
to  again.  Chetanmaza  or  Iron  Hawk  visited  Mrs.  Sharp  at 
her  home  during  the  summer  of  1895  and  was  present  at  the 
dedication  of  the  monument.  Of  the  return  trip  Mrs.  Sharp 
says: 

"The  Yankton  chief  having  been  placated  and  I  safely  towed 
across  the  river  the  team  was  brought  out.  The  Yanktons  filled 
the  wagon  with  dried  buffalo  meat  and  buffalo  robes.  I  was  in- 
stalled driver  and  the  five  Indians  (three  Yellow  Medicine  and 
two  Yanktons)  leading  the  way  in  single  file  we  took  up  our 
march.  *  *  *  After  seven  days  of  incessant  traveling  we 
came  into  a  region  thickly  peopled  with  Indians." 
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Two  days  later  they  arrived  at  the  home  of  a  half-breed  who 
could  speak  English. '  This  was  the  first  she  knew  of  her  where-' 
abouts  or  what  was  to  become  of  her.  She  here  learned  that 
these  Indians  had  been  sent  out  from  the  agency  on  purpose 
to  secure  her  release  "and  that  the  long  journey  with  its  perils 
and  sacrifices  had  been  made  for  me."     She  further  eays: 

"I  also  learned  from  this  half-breed  that  Mrs.  Marble  had 
been  there  about  a  month  before  and  had  gone  on  to  St.  Paul 

*  *  *  After  a  day  and  a  half  spent  at  the  half-breed's 
trading  post  in  which  time  I  had  tried  to  make  myself  as 
presentable  as  possible,  we  proceeded  to  the  Yellow  Medicine 
Agency  and  then  to  the  mission  station  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wil- 
liamson."    *     *     * 

A  scare  almost  amounting  to  a  panic  occurred  at  the  agency 
about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Miss  Gardner,  but  in  no  wav 
connected  with  her.  The  trouble  was  over  the  delay  in  paying 
the  Indians  their  annuities  and  came  near  being  serious,  but 
the  money  for  the  annuities  came  just  in  time  to  save  further 
trouble.     Further  on  Mrs.  Sharp  says: 

"While  this  dun  cloud  of  war  hung  over  our  heads, 
one  of  the  Yanktons  who  had  accompanied  us  as  an 
escort  from  the  James  Kiver  brought  out  a  beautiful 
Indian  war  cap  that  had  been  carefully  packed  away 
in  the  wagon  without  my  knowledge.  I  was  seated  on 
A  stool  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  with  great  display  of 
Indian  eloquence  it  was  presented  to  me  and  placed  upon  my 
head  in  the  name  of  the  great  chief  Matowaken.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  chief  were  that  I  should  be  crowned  with  it  on  our 
fii^st  arrival  at  the  abode  of  the  whites  and  that  it  should  bo 
<  xhibited  when  we  came  into  the  presence  of  the  Great  Father, 
meaning  the  Governor  of  Minnesota.  *  *  *  In  the  pre- 
sentation speech  it  was  st^ated  that  it  was  given  as  a  token  of 
respect  for  the  fortitude  and  bravery  I  had  manifested  and  it 
was  because  of  this  that  Inkpadutah's  Indians  did  not  kill  me. 
It  was  also  stated  that  as  long  as  I  retained  t;he  cap  I  would 
be  imder  the  protection  of  all  of  the  Dacotahs." 
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From  the  agency  the  party  passed  down  the  river  to.  Fort 
Kidgley  and  thence  across  the  country  to  Traverse,  which  was 
at  the  time  'the  :head  of  navigation  on  the  Minnesota  Kiv>er, 
where  they  embarked  on  a  steamer  to  St.  Paul. 

Several  pages  of  Mrs.  Sharp's  book  are  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  journey  to  St.  Paul,  the  audience  with  the  governor,  the 
address  to  Mazaintemani  upon  surrendering  the  captive,  the 
Governor's  reply,  and  the  address  of  Major  Flandrau,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  chapters  in  the 
whole  volume.  The  amount  paid  the  Indians  was  $1,200  or 
$400  each  in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  the  Yanktons  at  the 
time  of  her  purchase.  The  leader  of  the  rescuing  party  always 
remained  the  firm  friend  of  the  whites  and  during  the  terrible 
days  following  the  massacre  of  1862  exerted  himself  in  every 
possible  way  to  prevent  the  outrages  and  protect  the  settlers. 
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ARE  FINALLY  PAID  THEM. 
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HE  AlPATHY  of  the  government  in  not  attempting  to 
devise  some  more  effectual  means  for  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  this  marauding  band  of  savages  was 
miich  criticized.  It  ^\"as  known  all  summer  that  the 
headquarters  of  the  band  were  at  Skunk  Lake,  in  Dakota. 
What  was  asked  was  that  another  fort  be  established  at  some 
place,  say  Sioux  Falls,  and  then  that  troops  enough  be  sent 
to  the  frontier  to  not  only  secure  protection,  but  to  make  an 
aggressive  movement  practicable.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  moves 
made  against  these  Indians  were  made  by  wholly  inadequate 
forces.  Could  a  strong  column  have  been  sent  out  simultan- 
eously from  Fort  Kidgley,  Fort  Randall  and  Sioux  Falls,  the 
l)and  could  have  been  captured  or  destroyed.  The  feeblis  at- 
tempts that  were  made  by  the  Indian  agent  and  the  commander 
of  the  fort  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  Federal  authority. 

Judge  Flandrau  and  the  commandant  at  the  fort  did  every- 
thing they  could  do  with  the  means  at  their  command,  but  the 
War  Department  seemed  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  and  the 
only  measure  proposed  by  them  to  accomplish  the  object  was 
to  withhold  the  annuities  from  the  agency  Indians  until  the  out- 
laws were  surrendered.  Of  course,  the  agency  Indians  regarded 
this  as  a  great  wrong.     How  much  it  may  have  had  to  do  with 
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intensifying  the  hostile  feeling  exis^ting  at  the  time  we  don't 
know;  also  whether  it  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  factors 
in  precipitating  the  Minnesota  outbreak  in  1862,  we  don't 
know,  butj  view  it  as  we  may,  the  stubbornness  and  stupidity 
of  the  War  Department  at  this  time  are  wholly  incomprehensi- 
ble. 

Some  time  in  July  word  was  received  by  Major  Flandrau 
that  a  portion  of  Inkpadutah's  band  were  in  camp  on  the  Tel- 
low  Medicine  not  far  from  the  agency.  Upon  holding  a  con- 
sultation with  the  conmiandant  of  the  fort  it  was  decided  that 
an  effort  must  be  made  to  capture  or  destroy  them  if  possible. 
Accordingly  Lieutenant  Murray,  with  a  small  force  of  about 
twenty  regulars  and  as  many  or  more  volunteers,  was  detailed 
for  that  service.  John  Other  Day,  the  same  Indian  who  led 
the  rescuing  party  that  rescued  Mrs.  Sharp  from  the  Indians, 
was  sent  forward  as  a  scout  to  reconnoiter  and  ascertain  the 
facts.  This  force  left  Fort  Ridgley  about  dark.  They  moved 
forward  as  fast  as  possible,  and  when  a  few  miles 
from  the  Upper  Agency  were  met  by  their  guide, 
and  were  informed  by  him  that  the  report  was  true  that 
a  part  of  Inkpadutah's  band  were  in  camp  not  a  great  distance 
from  the  agency.  HJow  many,  he  did  not  know.  They  con- 
sisted of  six  tepees  and  were  out  at  one  side  by  themselves  about 
five  miles  up  the  river.  The  party  again  moved  forward,  pi- 
loted by  their  Indian  guide,  and  reached  the  river  where  they 
intended  to  cross  just  after  daylight.  The  hostile  camp  was 
in  full  view  on  the  high  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  As  the  soldiers  were  nearing  the  spot  an  Indian  holding 
a  squaw  by  the  hand  sprang  from  one  of  the  tepees  and  started 
rapidly  for  the  river.  Other  Day,  the  guide,  recognized  him 
as  Roaring  Cloud,  the  son  of  Inkpadutah.  The  soldiers  opened 
fire  on  him  at  long  range  with  their  rifles,  but  with  what  effect 
they  did  not  know,  as  the  Indian  did  not  halt  until  he  reached 
cover.    From  there  he  returned  the  fire  of  the  soldiers  three  or 
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four  times.  Every  time  he  shot  the  soldiers  would  fire  a  return 
volley  at  the  spot  from  which  the  smoke  arose  and  he  was  soon 
riddled  with  bullets,  and  as  the  firing  ceased  a  soldier  rushed 
forward  and  finished  the  work  with  a  thrust  of  his  bayonet. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  same  Indian  that 
murdered  Mrs.  Noble  after  she  had  been  purchased  by  the 
Yankton.  The  squaw  was  taken  prisoner.  The  other  Indians 
escaped. 

It  seems  that  the  wife  of  Roaring  Cloud  was  one  of  the 
agency  Indians,  and  this  accounts  for  the  risks  he  ran  in  com- 
ing so  near  to  the  agency  at  a  time  when  he  was  sure  to  be 
killed  if  recognized.  The  taking  this  squaw  prisoner  came  very 
near  causing  serious  trouble  with  the  agency  Indians.  In 
going  down  to  the  agency,  the  expedition  passed  through  a 
camp  of  several  thousand  Indians.  These  Indians  were  nom- 
inally friendly  to  the  whites  but  the  sight  of  one  of  their  tribe 
being  held  a  prisoner  aroused  their  indignation  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree.  The  purpose  of  the  troops  in  making  this  squaw 
a  prisoner  was  to  get  such  information  as  they  could  regarding 
the  Indian  that  was  killed,  also  the  balance  of  the  party.  The 
troops  realized  that  they  had  got  themselves  into  trouble.  The 
excitement  was  intense.  The  angry  warriors  crowded  around 
them  on  every  side,  making  all  kinds  of  hostile  demonstra- 
tions. A  shot  from  either  side  would  have  doubtless  precipi- 
tated a  collision,  and  in  all  probability,  the  force  would  have 
been  annihilated  on  the  spot.  Fortunately  no  collision  occur- 
red and  they  reached  the  agency  in  safety.  Here  they  took 
possession  of  a  log  house  and  awaited  results,  determined  in 
ease  of  an  attack  to  defend  themselves  the  best  they  were  able. 
After  a  few  days  anxious  suspense  and  sleepless  anxiety  they 
were  relieved  from  their  perilous  situation  by  the  arrival  of 
^fajor  Sherman  with  a  force  of  regulars  and  a  battery  of  ar- 
tillery, having  been  ordered  there  from  Fort  Snelling  to  attend 
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the  payment  of  the  annuities.  Thus  strengthened  the  troops 
were  powerful  enough  to  defend  themselves  in  ease  of  an  attackw 
But  with  the  release  of  the  prisoner  the  affair  blew  over  and 
matters  quieted  down  to  their  normal  condition. 

The  only  other  attempt  made  by  the  government  to  capture 
the  renegade  chief  was  later  in  the  season.  The  garrison  at 
Fort  Ridgley  had  been  materially  strengthened  and  as  the  time 
approached  when  the  annuities  were  to  be  paid  the  Indians 
were  informed  that  they  would  be  required  by  the  government 
to  deliver  Inkpadurtah  and  his  band  to  the  authorities  as  a 
condition  on  which  they  would  receive  their  annuities.  To 
this  the  Indians  strenuously  objected.  They  regarded  it  as 
a  great  wrong,  punishing  the  innocent  for  the  crimes  of  the 
guilty.  However,  they  succeeded  in  organizing  a  force  made 
up  of  squads  from  the  different  bands,  numbering  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  hundred  warriors.  This  force,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Little  Crow,  made  a  campaign  into  the  Indian  country 
and  were  gone  about  two  weeks.  Upon  their  return  they 
claimed  that  they  had  killed  three  of  his  band,  wounded  one 
and  taken  one  squaw  and  one  papoose  prisoner.  The  Indians 
now  claimed  that  they  had  done  all  that  they  could  do  and  all 
that  they  ought  to  be  required  to  do  to  entitle  them  to  their 
annuities. 

The  agents  of  the  government  on  the  other  hand  insisted 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  annuity  Indians  to  pursue  and  either 
capture  or  exterminate  the  outlaws.  The  time  for  paying  the 
annuities  had  now  arrived  and  matters  began  to  look  serious. 
After  discussing  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  the  government 
authorities  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  yield  the  point 
and  pay  the  annuities  than  to  run  the  risk  of  precipitating  hos- 
tilities with  the  entire  Sioux  nation  by  withholding  them 
longer.  This  opinion  was  largely  held  by  the  settlers  along 
the  border  and  by  the  population  of  Minnesota  generally.    Ac- 
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edrdingly,   on  the  eighteenth  of  August,   Major  CuUen  sent 
the  following  dispatch  to  the  Department: 

"If  the  Department  concur,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Sioux  of  the  Mississippi  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  punish 
or  surrender  Inkpadutah's  band,  and  their  annuities  may  with 
propriety  be  paid  them.  *  *  *  The  special  agent  awaits 
answer  to  this  dispatch  at  Dunleith  and  for  instructions  in 
the  premises." 

The  annuities  were  accordingly  paid  and  the  government 
made  no  further  effort  to  capture  or  punish  this  little  band  of 
marauders,  who  had  wrought  such  destruction  and  spread  such 
consternation  along  the  entire  northwestern  frontier.  Nothing 
definite  is  known  of  the  remainder  of  Inkpadutah's  band  sub- 
sequent to  this  time,  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  scattered,  the 
different  members  uniting  with  other  bands,  thus  destroying 
their  identity  and  making  their  pursuit  or  capture  as  a  dis- 
tinct band  impossible. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  is  absolutely  no  tradition 
claiming  to  give  the  final  fate  of  Inkpadutah.  Several  times 
during  the  summer  of  1857  rumors  were  circulated  ^telling  of 
liis  death,  and  these  were  as  often  denied.  Had  he  remained 
among  the  Indians  along  the  frontier,  he  must  at  some  time 
have  been  seen  and  recognized  by  some  of  the  traders,  trappers, 
half-breeds  or  friendly  Indians  of  that  region,  but  so  far  as 
known,  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurred.  He  dropped  out  of 
sight  completely,  and  there  is  no  authentic  account  of  his  ever 
having  lieen  seen  or  heard  of  since. 

Mrs.  Sharp,  in  speaking  of  his  family,  says :        "His  family 
consisted  of  himself  and  squaw,  four  sons  and  one  daughter.'' 

•As  has  been  related,  the  eldest  son.  Roaring  Cloud,  the  mur- 
derer of  Mrs.  Noble,  was  killed  some  time  in  July  by  a  party 
of  soldiers  and  volunteers  near  the  Yellow  Medicine  Agency. 
There  is  a  theory,  and  it  is  a  plausible  one,  enftertained  by 
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many  that  the  three  sons  hovered  around  the  frontier  for  some 
years;  that  they  were  leaders  in  many  of  the  petty  difficulties 
along  the  border,  and  that  they  were  active  in  inciting  Iftie 
annuity  Indians  to  deeds  of  violence  and  insubordination. 
When  the  outbreak  at  the  agency  came,  in  August,  1862,  they 
were  among  the  foremost  in  their  deeds  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed, and  later  that  'they  participated  in  the  many  sanguinary 
conflicts  on  the  upper  Missouri,  and  phe  great  western  plains, 
and  that  they  were  known  to  have  been  present  at  and  partici- 
pators in  the  Custer  Massacre  on  the  Little  Big  Hbrn  in  1876. 
A  little  book,  entitled  "Twenty  Years  on  the  Trap  Line," 
by  Joseph  Henry  Taylor,  insists  there  is  abundant  proof  of  this 
fact.  The  author  claims  to  have  been  a  member  of  Captain 
White's  company  of  the  Northern  Border  Brigade,  stationed 
at  Correctionville,  and  other  points  along  the  frontier,  and 
that  after  receiving  his  discharge  he  spent  the  next  twenty 
years  trapping  on  the  Missouri  River  and'  its  tributaries.  In 
his  reminiscences  he  mentions  several  instances  of  coming  into 
close  proximity  with  these  Indians  and  had  several  narrow 
escapes  from  them.  ^TSkfill  Creek,"  in  Cherokee  County,  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  his  favorite  trapping  grounds.  In  writ- 
ing of  his  experiences  there,  he  says : 

"As  the  rapidly  changing  season  commenced  <to  spot  the  furs, 
I  made  ready  to  pull  up  traps  and  move  down  to  the  settle- 
ments. On  the  morning  of  my  final  departure  I  noticed  a  man 
passing  along  the  edge  of  the  bluffs  without  seeming  to  see 
the  camp.  With  gun  in  hand,  and  with  a  brace  of  pistols  in 
my  Var'  belt,  I  intercepted  him  with  a  'Hello !'  On  approach- 
ing, I  discovered  him  to  be  a  half-breed,  and  seemed  to  be 
trailing  something.  TDid  you  see  anybody  pass  here  V  he  said  in 
good  English.  'No,'  I  answered.  'You  were  in  luck  they  didn't 
see  you.'  'Why  so  V  'Because  Inkpadutah's  boys  don't  often  let 
a  chance  slip.'  'Inkpadutah's  boys,'  I  repeated  mechanically. 
'Yes,  Inkpadutah's  sons.  Inkpadutah's  sons — I  well  re- 
member the     cold     chill     that    crept    over    my     nerves     at 
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the  half-breed's  mention  of  the  di^aded  name.  As  soon 
as  he  had  disappeared  down  the  winding  valley  I  crit- 
ically examined  the  trail  he  was  following  and  found 
the  moccasin  tracks  of  six  different  Indians  all  pointing  down 
the  valley.  After  having  taken  up  the  traps,  I  moved  up  on 
the  high  divide  and  took  a  bee  linei  for  Correctionville.  *  * 
*  Striking  the  valley  of  the  Little  Sioux  at  leasti  once  a  year 
on  a  hostile  raid  seemed  to  be  a  fanatical  observance  of  Ink- 
padutah's  band  that  they  could  not  abandon.  Whether  fishing 
for  pickerel  around  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  or  hunt- 
ing antelope  on  the  plains  of  the  upper  James  River,  or  buf- 
falo in  the  Judith  Basin  or  along  the  Muscleshell  River,  time 
and  opportiuii'ty  were  found  to  start  out  hundreds  of  miles  on 
a  dreary  foot  journey  to  count  a  ^coup''  on  their  aggressive  con- 
querors. The  oattle  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  is  still  rated  the  most 
important  engagement  between  the  whites  and  Indians  since  that 
day  on  the  banks  of  the  turgid  Tippecanoe,  when  the 
sycamore  forests  hid  the  broken  columns  of '  Tecumseh 
and  the  prophet  from  Harrison's  victorious  army.  Var- 
ious writers  have  ascribed  Custer's  death  as  the  cul- 
minating episode  in  this  latter  day  fight  and  to  heighten 
the  color  of  the  picture  have  laid  his  death  to  the  per- 
sonal prowess  of  Rain  in  the  Face  or  on  the  field  altar  of 
Chief  Priest  Sitting  Bull.  It  has  long  since  been  proven 
that  Rain  in  the  Face  was  not  on  the  field  of  battle  that  day, 
but  was  miles  away  in  charge  of  the  pony  herd.  About  Sit- 
ting Bull's  hand  in  the  affair,  he  has  expressed  himself  again 
and  again  by  saying  in  about  these  words  to  the  charge,  ^They 
tell  you  I  murdered  Custer.  It  is  a  lie.  I  am  not  a  war  chief. 
I  was  not  in  the  battle  tliat  day.  His  eyes  were  blinded  that 
he  could  not  see.  He  was  a  fool  and  rode  to  his  death.  He 
made  the  fight,  not  I.  Whoever  tolls  you  I  killed  Custer  is 
a  liar.'  *  *  ^  Any  intelligent  Yankton,  Santee,  TJncpapa 
Blackfoot  or  other  Sioux,  who  participated  in  the  fight  against 
Custer's  battalions  on  that  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  1876,  will 
toll  you  it  was  difficult  to  tell  just  who  killed  Custer.  They 
believed  he  was  the  last  to  fall  in  the  group  where  he  was  found. 
That  the  last  leaden  messengers  of  swift  death  hurled  amongst 
this  same  group  of  falling  and  dying  soldiers  were  belched  forth 
from  Winchesters  held  in  the  hands  of  Inkpadutah's  sons." 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  MASSACRE  ELSEWHERE ATTRAC- 
TION OF  EMIGRANT^ THE  HOWE  AND  WHEELOCI^ 

PARTY— -J.     S.     PRESCOTT    AND    HIS    PARTY GEO. 

E.   SPENCER  AND^  THE  NEWTON  PARTY. 

E  MASSACRE  at  Spirit  Lake  created  great  excitement 
aid  consternation  along  the  entire  frontier.  Nearly 
the  whole  line  of  frontier  settlements  were  abandoned 
and  in  some  instances  the  excitement  and  alarm  ex- 
tended far  into  the  interior.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  where 
there  was  no  possibility  of  danger  the  alarm  was  wildest.  Mili- 
tary companies  were  formed,  home  guards  were  organized  and 
other  measures  taken  for  defense  hundreds  of  miles  from  where 
any  Indians,  had  been  seen  for  years.  The  alarm  spread  to 
adjoining  states.  The  wildest  accounts  of  the  number  and 
force  of  the  savages  was  given  currency  and  credence.  Had 
all  of  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  been  united  in  one  band 
they  would  not  have  formed  a  force  so  formidable  as  was  sup- 
posed to  exist  at  that  time  along  the  western  border  of  Iowa 
and  Minnesota.  Doubtless  there  are  at  this  time  many  who 
were  then  residing  in  the  central  portion  of  this  state,  and 
some  even  in  some  parts  of  Wisconsin,  who  remember  the  wild 
excitement  and  the  needless  and  unreasonable  alamj  following 
these  events  as  above  related. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Spirit  Lake  Massacre  and  the  ex- 
citement following  it  was  to  attract  the  attention  of  settlers, 
emigrants  and  adventurers  in  that  direction.  The  party  from 
Jasper  County,  to  which  allusion  has  formerly  been  made, 
consisting  of  O.  C.  Howe,  K.  U.  Wheelock  and  B.  F.  Parmen- 
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ter  still  persisted  in  their  determination  of  making  a  perma- 
nent settlement  at  the  lakes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
was  the  party  that  explored  the  lake  region  the  fall  before  and 
passed  Inkpadiitah's  camp  near  Loon  Lake.  They  were  also 
the  first  to  discover  and  give  an  intelligent  account  of  the  mas- 
sacre and  it  was  on  the  strength  of  their  representations  that 
the  relief  force  under  Major  Williams  was  raised.  They  re- 
turned to  Fort  Dodge  with  Major  Williams'  command,  after 
which  Mr.  Howe  went  on  to  Newton,  while  Parmenter  and 
Wheelock  remained  in  Fort  Dodge  to  procure  a  new  lot  of  sup- 
plies and  await  his  return. 

Just  previous  to  this  time  a  party,  consisting  of  J.  S.  Fres- 
co tt,  W.  B.  Brown  and  a  man  whom  they  employed  as  guide 
by  the  name  of  Overacker,  started  on  an  exploring  trip  to  the 
lakes,  passing  up  the  Des  Moines  on  the  west  side,  while  Major 
Williams'  command  on  their  return  trip  were  coming  down 
on  the  east  side  and  thus  avoiding  them.  Prescott  and  Brown 
reached  the  lakes  about  the  fifteenth  of  April,  and  after  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  exploring  the  country  they  returned  again 
to  Fort  Dodge,  where  they  purchased  supplies  and  made  other 
necessary  preparations  for  their  return  to  the  lakes  for  perma- 
nent settlement. 

Mr.  Howe  upon  his  arrival  at  Newton  succeeded  in  raising 
a  party  to  accompany  him  on  his  return  trip  to  the  lakes.  This 
party  consisted  of  Hon.  George  E.  Spencer,  since  United  States 
Senator  from  Alabama;  his  brother,  Gustavo  Spencer, 
M.  A.  Blanchard,  S.  (W. 
Doctor  Hunter  and  Samuel 
Jasper  County.  Mr.  Howe 
sickness  in  his  family  and 
balance  of  the  party  at  the  time, 
where  they  found  'Wheelock  and  Parmenter,  who  were  waiting 
for  them.     There   were  some  others  who  had   decided  upon 


Foreman,     Thomas     Arthur, 

Thornton,     all    of    Newton, 

was     detained     at    home    by 

could    not     accompany     the 

They  came  on  to  Fort  Dodge, 
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making  a  trip  to  the  lakes,  some  from  a  desire  for  adventure 
and  others  for  the  purpose  of  settlement 

Perhaps  a  short  notice  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  char- 
acters that  took  part  in  making  the  first  settlement  of  the 
county,  subsequent  to  the  nxassacre,  would  not  be  wholly  devoid 
of  interest.  J.  S.  Prescott,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  early 
settlers  here,  was  one  of  the  original  projectors  and  founders 
of  the  college  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin.  He  had  also  been  par- 
tially successful  in  starting  an  institution  at  Point  BluflF,  Wis- 
consin. He,  having  heard  of  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  lake 
region,  made  his  first  trip  to  this  locality  with  the  idea  of  es- 
tablishing here  some  time  in  the  future  an  institution  of  learning 
similar  in  its  provisions  to  that  at  Appleton.  Visionary,  as 
such  a  scheme  must  seem  at  this  time  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events,  it  was  not  at  that  time  regarded  as  an  impossi- 
ble undertaking. 

For  this  project  he  had  associated  with  him  several  gentle- 
men in  Ohio  and  [Wisconsin  who  had  advanced  him  consider- 
able sums  of  money  for  that  purpose.  Prescott  was  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  ability,  a  college  graduate  and  a  fine  scholar, 
but  he  was  a  poor  judge  of  human  nature.  He  lacked  discre- 
tion, was  impatient,  impetuous  and  excitable,  and  while  he 
was  very  enthusiastic  in  everything  he  undertook,  he  was,  at 
the  same  time,  visionary  and  often  unpractical  and  impracti- 
cable. 

He  was  educated  by  his  parents  for  a  physician,  but  dislik- 
ing the  profession  went  into  the  practice  of  law  in  Ohio,  in 
which  he  was  very  successful.  After  following  that  for  a  while 
he  joined  the  Methodist  Church  and  commenced  preaching. 
As  a  speaker  he  possessed  extraordinary  ability  and  ])owcr. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  ministers  who  have  represented 
the  different  denominations  here  since  that  time  to  aay  that 
his  pulpit  oratory  has  seldom  if  ever  been  equaled  by  any 
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other  man  in  northwestern  Iowa.  His  sermons  were  of  that 
rare  character  which  church  members  and  men  of  the  wdrld 
alike  regard  as  moral  and  intellectuial  treats.  At  the  same  time, 
his  visionary  and  impractical  ideas  rendered  his  sele<5tion  for 
the  position,  to  which  he  was  assigned  and  for  the  w^ork  laid 
out  for  him  to  do,  a  most  unfortunate  one.  As  might  be  ex,- 
pected  his  scheme  was  a  failure. 

Prominent  among  the  others  who  assisted  in  making  the 
first  settlement  subsequent  to  the  massacre  were  O.  C.  Howe, 
B.  F.  Parmenter,  K.  U.  .Wheelock,  W.  B.  Brown,  C.  F.  Hill, 
K.  A.  Smith  and  Henry  Backman.  Messrs.  Howe  and  Par- 
menter were  attorneys,  formerly  from  Erie  County,  New  York, 
but  had  been  stopping  for  a  short  time  at  Newton,  in  this 
state.  Their  object  in  coming  here  at  that  time  was  to  select 
a  location  for  a  town  site,  secure  the  location  of  the  county 
seat,  and  secure  claims  on  the  adjoining  land  for  theitiselves. 
Their  scheme  was  a  feasible  one,  and  had  times  remained  as  they 
had  been  for  a  few  years  previous,  would  doubtless  have  been 
successful.  They  succeeded  in  securing  the  county  seat  all 
right  but  after  the  financial  crash  of  1857  values  became  so 
unsettled  that  the  whole  scheme  was  worthless.  Mr.  Howe 
was  chosen  district  attorney  at  the  general  election  in  the  fall 
of  1858  for  the  Fourth  Judicial  District,  which  then  com- 
prised nearly  one-fourth  of  the  state.  This  offitee  he  held  four 
years  after  which  he  enlisted  in  the  Ninth  Iowa  Cavalry  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  close  of  the  war: 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  remarkable  characters  that  came 
into  prominence  in  the  settlement  of  northwestern  Iowa  wad 
George  E.  Spencer,  for  whom  the  town  of  Spencer,  Clay 
County,  was  nained.  It  was  a  part  of  the  original  ai^angenlent 
that  he  should  be  associated  with  Messrs.  Howe,  Wb^lock 
and  Parmenter  in  the  town  of  Spirit  Lake,  while  in  his  oper- 
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ations  in  Clay  County  he  was  associated  with  other  parties. 
For  two  or  three  years  he  divided  his  time  between  the  two 
counties.  In  one  of  his  trips  to  Sioux  City  he  succeeded  in 
trading  for  a  tract  of  land  some  four  or  five  miles  southeast 
of  the  present  town  of  Spencer.  This  he  had  surveyed  and 
had  an  elaborate. plat  made,  naming  the  town  after  himself. 

He  succeeded  in  getting  commissioners  appointed  and  hav- 
ing the  county  seat  located  there,  while  the  county  records 
were  kept  at  Peterson.  He  had  a  postoifice  established  there 
which  was  also  kept  at  Peterson.  Indeed,  the  two  postoffices, 
Peterson  and  Spencer,  were  for  a  time  kept  in  the  same  house. 
All  of  this  when  there  was  not  a  house  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Spencer.  Then  he  issued  circulars  and  commenced  selling 
lots,  representing  that  they  had  an  eighty  thousand  dollar 
courthouse,  a  fine  public  schoolhouse,  stores,  hotels,  mills 
and  all  of  the  material  advantages  of  a  prosperous  western 
town.  This  was  probably  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of 
working  a  paper  town  that  ever  occurred  in  northwestern  Iowa. 

Spencer  was  chosen  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate  for  the  Eighth 
General  Assembly,  which  position  he  filled  with  ability.  But 
inasmuch  as  his  operations  were  carried  on  far  more  extensively 
in  Clay  County  than  in  Dickinson  it  is  hardly  profitable  to  fol- 
low his  career  farther.  After  two  or  three  years  he  abandoned 
his.  schemes  in  Dickinson  County  and  his  interests  fell  into  other 
hands. 

The  balance  of  the  party  whose  names  have  been  given  were 
younger  men,  most  of  them  well  educated  and  just  starting  out 
in  the  world,  and  were  ready  to  engage  in  anything  that  might 
afford  a  chance  for  speculation  or  a  spice  of  adventul'e  6r  ex- 
citement. 
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CHiAPTER  XIII. 

THE  THJBEE  PABTIES THE  TRIP  TO  THE  LAKES 

TAKING    CLAIMS THE    CLAIMS    OF    TH^  VICTIMS 

OF    THE    MASSACBE A    WRONG    IMPRESSION    COR- 
RECTED  GRANGER  AND  THE   RED  WING  PARTY 

PRESCOTT^S      VISIONARY      SCHEME THE      SPIRIT 

LAKE  TOWN  SITE  LOCATED THE  OLD  FORT THE 

FIRST    RELIGIOUS    MEETING MODE    OF    LIVING. 

T  MAY  BE  WELL  to  remember  at  this  time  that  during 
the  winter  of  1856  and  1857  Congress  passed  the  Minn- 
esota Railroad  Bill  or  an  act  granting  subsidies  of  land 
to  all  of  the  then  projected  railroads  in  Minnesota. 
Prominent  among  these  was  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City,  or, 
as  it  was  then  called,  the  Minnesota  Valley  Blailroad,  which 
provided  for  the  building  of  a  railroad  up  the  Minnesota  Valley 
to  the  south  line  of  the  state  in  the  direction  of  the  mouth  of 
tlie  Big  Sioux  River.  A  direct  line  from  the  south  bend  of 
the  Minnesota  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  would  run 
a  little  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  center  of  our  lakes.  The 
idea  that  that  road  would  be  located  and  built  as  it  was,  over 
thirty  miles  west  of  here,  was  not  thought  of  at  that  time. 

It  will  be  well  to  remember  here  also  that  this  was  during 
the  fast  times  preceding  the  crash  of  1857.  During  the  preced- 
ing five  years  railroads  had  been  built  throughout  the  West  at 
a  rate  and  upon  a  scale  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  states  of  Illinois  and  (Wisconsin  were  virtually 
cohered  with  a  net-work  of  railroads,  all  of  them  constructed 
within  the  brief  period  of  six  years.  If  Illinois  could  be 
covered  with  a  net-work  of  railroads  in  six  years,  why  not 
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Iowa?  As  yet  the  only  road  built  in  Iowa  was  from  Daven- 
port to  Iowa  City,  with  a  branch  to  Muscatine. 

Innumerable  towns  had  sprung  up  in  every  locality  on  these 
new  roads  and  many  men  had  made  respectable  fortunes  in 
selling  town  lots,  some  of  them  in  towns  where  improve- 
ments were  actually  being  made,  and  many  in  towns  that  had 
no  existence  except  on  paper.  Iowa  lands  were  held  at  figures 
that  would  have  delighted  the  real  estate  owners  of  twenty 
years  later. 

Taking  the  past  as  a  criterion,  however,  men  were  not  at  that 
time  to  be  considered  as  extravagant  or  unreasonable,  who 
expected  that  the  system  of  railroads  for  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
would  have  been  completed  in  the  next  five  years  as  those  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  had  been  within  the  preceding  five  years. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  natural  advantages  and 
the  unequaled  beauty  of  the  lake  region,  and,  as  was 
then  supposed,  the  almost  positive  certainty  that  they 
would  soon  have  railroad  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  different  class  of  men  were 
attracted  here  than  the  representative  pioneers  who  had  sub- 
dued the  older  portions  of  the  country.  People  who  leave  the 
older  states  with  the  last  magazine  in  their  pockets  and  the 
last  daily  paper  in  their  hands  are  very  much  the  same  peo- 
ple after  landing  in  Iowa  or  Minnesota  that  they  were  before 
leaving  New  York  or  New  England.  The  term  "The  (Wild 
and  Wooly  West,''  with  its  peculiar  significance,  never  was 
applicable  to  the  pioneers  of  northwestern  Iowa  and  more 
particularly  to  the  first   settlers  of  Dickinson   County. 

The  several  parties  of  which  mention  has  heretofore  been 
made,  completed  their  arrangements  at  Fort  Dodge  and 
started  for  the  lakes  again  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  day  of 
April,  1857.  The  different  parties  were  made  up  as  follows: 
First,  Doctor  J.  S.  Prescott,  W.  B.  Brown,  Charles  F.  Hill, 
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Moses  Miller,  Lawrence  Furber  and  George  Brockway ;  second, 
the  Ne^vton  party,  consisting  of  the  Spencers  and  others  whose 
names  have  been  heretofore  given;  third,  a  party  consisting 
of  B.  F.  Parmenter,  R.  U.  Wheelock,  iWilliam  Lament,  Morris 
Markham,  Alexander  Irving,  Lewis  Hart  and  R.  A.  Smith. 

These  parties  were  mostly  independent  of  each  other  but 
proposed  keeping  together  as  much  as  possible  for  the  purposes 
of  company  and  protection.  It  would  require  too  much  space 
to  give  the  details  and  incidents  of  travel  along  the  road.  Most 
persons  can  imagine  what  a  trip  of  that  kind  would  be  in  times 
of  liigh  water  across  an  unsettled  country  without  bridges, 
and  without  so  much  as  a  foot-path  for  a  guide.  Add  to  this 
the  ever-present  danger  that  roving  bands  of  Indians  were  hov- 
ering along  the  border  liable  at  any  time  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance when  least  expected.  From  this  combination  of  circum- 
stances it  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  was  no  May  day  picnic 
these  hardy  adventurers  were  planning  for  themselves. 

After  leaving  Fort  Dodge,  which  they  did  on  the  thirtieth 
of  April,  they  followed  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  Des  Moines 
River  to  a  point  about  ten  miles  below  where  Emmetsburg 
now  stands.  At  this  point  the  Newton  party  parted  company 
with  the  others  and  struck  across  the  prairie  to  Olay  County 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  land  there  and  making 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  scheme  they  had  in  contem- 
jilation  relative  to  laying  out  the  town  of  Spencer. 

The  main  body  followed  up  the  river  .a  short  distance  farther 
and  then  struck  across  to  Lost  Island  where  they  camped  on 
fho  night  of  the  sixth  of  May  on  the  north  east  shore  of  T^ost 
It^land  Lake.  They  arrived  at  Okoboji  on  the  eighth,  about 
The  Newton  party  which  had  been  prospecting  about 


noon. 


S}>encer  and  Gillett's  Grove,   arrived   the  same  evening,   the 
entire  party  going  into  camp  at  the  Gardner  place. 
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Naturally  the  first  business  to  be  disposed  of  after  arriving 
there  was  the  taking  of  claims  and  adjusting  their  boundaries. 
One  word  in  reference  to  the  claims  of  those  who  had  settled 
here  previous  to  the  massacre  is  in  place  now.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  land  was  unsurveyed  and  all  that  any  one 
could  do  was  to  "squat''  on  a  piece  of  land  and  defend  pos- 
session of  it  under  the  laws  of  the  state.  Measures  were  taken 
as  far  as  possible  to  settle  with  the  heirs  of  those  holding 
bona  fide  claims,  and  in  every  instance  they  were  paid  a  valu- 
able consideration  therefor.  There  was  no  instance  of  any 
person  settling  upon  any  bona  fide  claim  that  had  been  im- 
proved previous  to  the  massacre  Avithout  an  equitable  settle- 
ment having  been  made  with  those  entitled  to  receive  it. 

The  impression  has  gone  abroad  and  is  pretty  generally  be- 
lieved that  Doctor  Prescott  took  possession  of  the  Gardner 
place  without  making  any  settlement  therefor.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. It  will  be  remembered  that  Eliza  Gardner  was  at 
Springfield  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  and,  that  in  conapany 
with  the  other  refugees  there,  went  down  to  Fort  Dodge 'with 
the  return  to  that  place  of  Major  Williams'  command,  and 
was  in  Fort  Dodge  when  Doctor  Prescott  came  back  from  his 
first  trip  to  the  lakes.  William  Wilson,  who  had  spent  a  por- 
tion of  the  winter  at  the  lakes  and  who  afterwards  married 
Miss  Eliza  Gardner,  was  with  the  burial  party  acting  as  guide. 
It  was  through  him  and  Thatcher  that  the  victims  of  the  mas- 
sacre were  identified.  The  burial  party,  which  was  the  last 
of  Major  Williams'  command  to  report  at  Fort  Dodge,  arrived 
a  few  days  before  Prescott  and  his  party. 

Wilson  and  Eliza  Gardner  were  married  the  day  following 
their  arrival  in  Fort  Dodge.  Immediately  upon  Prescott's 
returli,  they  sought  him  out  and  proposed  selling  out  their 
claims  to  him,  as  they  had  no  intention  of  returning  to  the 
lakes.       The     land     being     as  yet     unsurveyed,     the     boun- 
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daries  were  indefinite.  Gardner's  claim  was  along  the  shore 
of  West  Okoboji  Lake,  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Gardner 
cabin.  Next  came  his  son-in-law,  Harvey  Luce,  whose  claim 
adjoined  Gardner's  on  the  east.  Luce  had  rolled  up  the  body 
of  a  log  house  but  had  not  finished  it.  East  of  that  was  Wil- 
son's claim,  which  embraced  the  site  of  Arnold  Park  and  the 
land  east  of  it  These  were  the  claims  that  Wilson  and  his 
wife  proposed  to  sell  to  Prescott.  They  made  a  proposition 
to  him  which  he  accepted,  paying  them  down  in  gold  the 
amount  of  eleven  hundred  ($1,100)  dollars.  In  the  arrange- 
ment they  were  to  settle  with  Abbie  (Mrs.  Sharp)  if  she  ever 
returned.  She  was  then  a  prisoner  with  the  Indians.  When 
she  was  there  the  following  season,  he  made  another  settlement 
with  her,  though  not  so  liberal  a  one  as  be  had  formerly  made 
with  the  Wilsons,  upon  her  representation  that  she  had  received 
lio  part  of  the  money  paid  to  Wilson  and  his  wife  for  the  claim. 

Some  of  Joel  Howe's  heirs  came  as  far  as  Fort  Dodge  on 
their*  way  to  the  lakes  to  look  up  Mr.  Howe's  matters,  but 
upon  meeting  Prescott  proposed  to  sell  to  him.  He  accepted 
their  terms,  paying  them  down  a  good  round  sum.  He  also 
purchased  Thatcher's  claim  of  him,  paying  liberally  for  it. 
In  every  instance  the  parties  expressed  themselves  as  well 
pleased  with  the  amounts  they  received  and  with  the  manner 
In  which  they  were  treated. 

So  far  as  the  Harriott  claim  is  concerned,  Harriott  had 
made  no  improvement  whatever.  He  had  not  resided  on  the 
claim  at  all,  neither  had  he  done  any  of  the  acts  which  were 
even  then  considered  necessary  to  give  validity  to  a  claim  on  the 
public  land.  He  simply  expressed  his  intention  of  doing  so 
at  some  future  jx^rioil,  yet  his  claim  w.as  res}>ected  for  a  year. 
His  father  was  here  the  summer  following  the  massacre,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  either  secure  or  dispose  of  it,  and  it  lay 
vacant  until  the  following  year.     The  Granger  place  was  also 
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nnoccupi^d  for  about  a  year.  The  impression  that  the  early 
settlers  took  possession  of  the  homes  of  the  victims  of  the  mas- 
sacre, without  compensation  to  those  rightfully  entitled  to  re- 
ceive it,  is  an  erroneous  one,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  them 
that  it  be  corrected.  So  far  as  Presoott's  operations  were  con- 
cerned, his  wrong  consisted  not  in  wrongfully  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  claims,  but  in  attempting  to  hold  four  or  five  when 
the  law  allowed  him  to  defend  his  possession  to  but  one. 

Mention  has  heretofore  been  made  of  a  party  from  Red 
Wing,  Minnesota,  consisting  of  the  Granger  brothers,  Harriott 
and  Snyder,  who  occupied  a  cabin  on  a  point  a  little  northeast 
of  the  Okoboji  bridge.  All  of  this  party  were  killed  by  the 
Indians  excepting  William  Granger,  or  "Bill''  Granger,  as 
he  was  for  years  known  aloi^  the  border.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  massacre  it  was  more  than  intimated  that  a  band 
of  horse  thieves .  and  counterfeiters  had  their  headquarters 
somewhere  in  the  northwest  and  the  Grangers  were  to  some 
extent  connected  with  it.  It  was  reported  that  counterfeit 
money  had  been  put  into  circulation  at  different  times  which 
had  been  traced  back  to  them  and  other  little  irregularities 
and  crookedness^  were  attributed  to  them.  Whatever  proof 
there  ever  was  in  existence  to  substantiate  these  charges  is  not 
now  known,  but  it  is  true  that  such  charges  were  outspoken 
among  the  settlers  all  along  the  Des  Moines  River. 

Granger  made  up  a  small  party  at  Red  Wing  and  started 
from  there  about  the  same  time  that  the  others  started  from 
Fort  Dodge,  and  arrived  at  the  lakes  about  two  days  later. 
He  assumed  to  represent  the  heirs  of  the  different  parties  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  with  great  flourish  and 
bravado  he  forbade  the  settling  upon  or  occupying  any  parcel 
or  tract  of  land  that  had  been  settled  upon  previous  to  t?he 
massacre,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  his  boast  of  the 
number  of  blankets  he  had  put  under  the  sod,  and  to  intimate 
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that  unless  those  who  were  there  left  at  once,  they  would  be 
disposed  of  in  the  same  summary  manner.  But  he  soon  found 
out  that  he  had  misjudged  his  men,  and  that  while  they  made 
no  exhibitions  of  bravado  or  braggadocio,  they  were  not  at  all 
inclined  to  pay  any  attention  to  his  absurd  pretensions. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Granger's  claim,  which  is  now  known 
as  Smith's  Point,  and  Harriott's,  which  is  now  known  as 
Dixon's  Beach,  were  respected  and  were  not  disturbed  until  a 
year  after  this  time,  which  was  after  Granger  had  abandoned 
all  attempts  to  maintain  his  footing  there. 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  Prescott's  project  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  institution  of  learning.  His  plan  was  to 
secure  as  desirable  a  location  as  possible,  lay  out  a  town,  and 
then  secure  the  most  desirable  tracts  of  land  adjoining  and 
hold  them  as  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  institution. 
For  that  purpose  he  selected  as  a  site  for  his  town  the  tract 
upon  the  east  side  of  East  Okoboji  Lake,  now  known  as  Tus- 
culum  Grove.  As  before  stated,  he  bought  the  claim  of  Mr. 
Thatcher  and  settled  with  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Howe  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  conflicting  claims.  He  then  proceeded  to 
lay  out  his  town,  which  he  named  Tusculum,  after  the  coun- 
try residence  of  the  great  Koman  orator.  That  he  had  under- 
taken more  than  he  could  accomplish  soon  became  evident, 
l)ut  the  failure  of  his  scheme  will  be  noted  further  on. 

The  plan  of  Howe,  Wheelock  and  Parmenter  was  to  hit 
upon  some  locality  most  likely  to  become  the  county  seat  and 
(*enter  of  business  for  the  county,  and  lay  out  a  town  which 
was  to  be  owned  in  common,  and  then  take  the  land  adjoining 
as  their  individual  claims.  For  this  purpose  they  made  the 
selection  of  the  site  where  the  town  of  Spirit  Lake  now 
stands,  and  took  their  claims  adjoining.  The  parties  known 
as  the  original  proprietors  of  Spirit  Lake  City,  as  it  was  then 
called,  were  O.  C.  Howe,  B.  F.  Parmenter,  R.  XJ.  Wheelock 
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and  George  E.  Spencer.  Dr.  J.  S.  Prescott  afterwards  bought 
an  undivided  one-fifth  interest  in  it,  giving  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  it.  The  county  seat  was  located  there  in  1858,  James 
Hickey  of  Palo  Alto  County,  C.  C.  Smeltzer  of  Clay  County 
and  S.  W.  Foreman  of  O'Brien  County  acting  as  commission- 
ers. It  is  imderstood  that  the  proceedings  of  that  commission 
are  lost  and  that  no  minutes  of  their  action  have  been  pre- 
served. 

The  others  who  came  in  at  the  same  time  scattered  around 
upon  their  claims  in  different  localities  about  the  groves  and 
lakes.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  anything  like  a  connected 
account  of  all  of  the  different  transactions  that  transpired  at 
the  time,  but  simply  to  give  a  passing  notice  of  the 
most  important  incidents  and  those  that  had  the  most 
to  do  in  shaping  the  course  of  future  events.  Other 
persons  came  in  at  different  times  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1867.  Henry  Barkman  with  a  small  party  from  New- 
ton came  in  some  time  in  Ju^e.  A  party  from  Sparta,  Wis- 
consin, consisting  of  Kosalvo  Kingman,  iWilliam  Careley,  J. 
D.  Hawkins  and  G.  W.  Rogers,  put  in  an  appearance  on  the 
fourth  of  July.  Jareb  Palmer  was  another  of  the  settlers  of 
that  summer.  He  had  previously  determined  to  settle  bn 
the  Des  Moines,  but  for  some  reason  changed  his  mind.  He 
was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  at  the  time  of  the  attack  on 
Springfield,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  defense 
of  that  place.  He  was  with  the  refugees  when  they  started 
down  the  river,  but  on  meeting  Major  Williams'  forces  joined 
them  for  the  balance  of  the  expedition.  From  this  time  on 
different  parties  continued  to  arrive,  most  of  whom  were  on 
exploring  expeditions,  with  occasionally  one  for  settlement, 
but  they  cannot  be  noticed  in  detail. 

The  fact  of  the  land  being  unsurveyed  and  the  boimdaries 
of  the  different  claims  being  but  imperfectly  defined,     there 
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was  at  different  times  considerable  trouble  in  regard  to  con- 
flicting claims.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  all  new  countries  to  have 
more  or  less  claim  quarrels,  and  while  those  of  this  locality 
were  not  as  sanguinary  as  many  that  have  transpired  in /other 
places,  it  was  by  no  means  free  from  them,  but  they  were  not 
carried  to  the  exten,t  this  season  that  they  were  afterwards. 
They  were  confined  mostly  to  Granger's  attempt  to  enforce  re- 
spect for  his  bogus  pretensions  that  he  was  acting  as  agent 
or  representative  of  the  heirs  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre. 
Finding  his  authority  disregarded  and  his  pretensions  un- 
lieeded,  he,  as  a  last  resort,  endeavored  to  frighten  the  inhabi- 
tants away  by  reporting  that  the  Indians  were  about  to  make 
another  raid  on  the  settlement.  Failing  in  this,  he  and  his 
party  gathered  up  their  effects  and  left.  While  the  settlers 
werfe  somewhat  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  Indians  and 
^vere  on  the  alert  as  much  as  possible  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise, yet  they  were  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  frightened  away 
without  good  cause.  Reports  of  Indians  hovering  along  the 
lx)rder  were  occasionally  put  into  circulation,  but  there  were  no 
depredations  or  outbreaks  during  the  summer. 

One  of  the  results  of  these  periodical  Indian  scares  was  the 
building  of  the  old  fort  at  Spirit  Lake,  which,  as  one  of  the 
oldest  landmarks, .  deserves  a  passing  notice.  The  town  site 
as  selected  before  the  United  Stat^  survey  was  made,  was 
nearly  half  a  mile  north  of  its  present  location.  After  the 
site  had  been  decided  upon,  a  building  was  erected  which  was 
intended  to  be  a  kind  of  general  headquarters,  all  contribut- 
ing towards  its  erection.  It  was  a  log  building  about  24x30 
feet  with  a  shake  roof  and  puncheon  floor  and  doors.  Not  a 
foot  of  lumber  was  used  in  its  construction.  Around  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  at  a  distance  of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  a 
stockade  was  erected,  which  was  formed  of  logs  cut  ten  feet 
long  and  about  eight  inches  in  thickness.     These  were  set  on- 
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end  in  a  trench  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep.  A  well 
was  dug  inaide  of  the  stockade.  This  building  was  erected 
in  June  and  Julj,  1857,  and  stood  there  about  two  years, 
when  it  was  totn  down  and  the  hotel  then  known  as  the  Lake 
View  House  was  erected  on  or  near  the  same  spot.  -During 
its  short  existence  it  had  rather  an  eventful  history  and  will 
be  referred  to  again. 

As  would  be  natural  under  the  circumstances,  the  settlers 
scattered  around  the  lakes  in  different  localities  and  had  two 
or  three  places  as  their  general  rendezvous,  or  headquarters. 
The  largest  number  gathered  at  Spirit  Lake,  and  several  small 
cabins  were  built  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  old  fort. 
It  was  the  intenticm,  in  case  of  an  outbreak  or  attack  by  the 
Indians,  for  all  parties  to  gather  at  the  fort  and  make  such 
defense  as  they  were  able.  A  secosnd  party,  including  >W.  B. 
Brown,  C.  F.  Hill,  William  Lamont  and  one  or  two  others, 
had  their  headquarters  in  Center  Grove.  A  third,  consisting 
of  Prescott  and  his  hired  men,  was  at  Okoboji,  at  the  old 
"Gardner  Place." 

The  first  religious  services  in  the  county  were  held  at  the 
Gardner  place,  on  Sunday,  May  11,  1857,  and  conducted  by 
Rev.  J.  S.  Prescott,  and  deserve  more  than  a  passing  mention. 
As  has  been  heretofore  mentioned,  Prescott  was  a  speaker  of 
extraordinary  ability  and  one  to  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
listen,  no  matter  what  a  person's  particular  religious  ideas 
might  be.  But  that  fact  was  not  known  then.  It  became  pat- 
ent later  on.  On  the  evening  preceding  that  Sunday  morning, 
word  was  sent  around  to  the  different  cabins  that  there  would 
be  religious  services  at  the  Gardner  place,  the  following  day. 
Accordingly  at  the  appointed  hour  the  crowd  assembled  to  the 
number  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  It  was  a  unique  sight, 
especially  to  those  who  had  just  come  from  the  East,  to  see  those 
rough  looking,  hardy  pioneers  on  their  way  to  church,  come 
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filing  along,  either  singly  or  in  parties  of  two  or  three,  dressed 
in  their  red  shirts,  without  coats  or  vests  and  with  their  rifles 
in  their  hands,  their  ammunition  slung  from  their  shoulders, 
and  leather  belts  about  their  waists,  from  most  of  which  dan- 
gled revolvers.  Singular  as  such  a  spectacle  would  be  at  the 
present  time,  it  was  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings 
of  that  occasion.  As  the  parties  arrived  they  disposed  of  their 
arms  by  standing  them  in  the  most  convenient  corner  and  then 
arranged  themselves  about  the  room  on  stools  and  benches 
or  any  thing  else  that  would  do  duty  as  a  seat.  The  parties 
were  mostly  strangers  to  each  other  at  that  time,  and  whether 
they  were  about  to  listen  to  the  wild  harangues  of  a  pro- 
fessional "Bible  whanger,"  as  a  certain  type  of  frontier  preach- 
ers were  then  designated,  or  to  be  treated  to  an  interesting 
and  intelligent  discourse  on  some  live  topic,  they  did  not 
know,  nor  did  they  much  care.  It  was  a  change,  and  the  nov- 
elty was  enough  to  bring  them  out.  Promptly  at  the  appointed 
hour  the  exercises  were  opened  by  Prescott  reading  the  hymn, 

'*A  charge  to  keep  I  have, 
A  God  to  glorify 
A  never  dying  soul  to  save 
And  fit  it  for  the  sky.'* 

Wheelock  led  the  singing,  assisted  by  C.  F.  Hill  and  Law- 
rence Furber.  Next  was  prayer  by  Doctor  Prescott.  And 
such  .a  prayer.  After  the  dangers,  hardships  and  privations 
that  little  party  liad  endured  for  the  last  month,  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  treat  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. He  made  a  fervent  appeal  that  the  divine  blessing 
be  vouchsafed  there  and  then  on  this  first  attempt  to  establish 
and  foster  the  growth  of  a  true  and  genuine  religious  senti- 
ment, that  should  broaden  and  deepen  as  the  settlement  that 
was  then  being  founded  should  grow  older  and  stronger. 

After  prayer  a  second  hymn  was  sung,  and  then  the  text 
announced,  "Be  strong  and  show  thyself  a  man."     The  sermon 
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was  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  every  one  who  heard  it. 
It  was  a  plain,  simple  and  direct  appeal  to  every  one  present 
to  realize  the  position  which  he  at  that  moment  occupied. 
They  were  reminded  of  the  importance  of  asserting  there  and 
then  the  principles  and  practices  which  should  govern  them  in 
the  future.  They  were  reminded  that  "like  seeks  like"  in  emi- 
gration as  in  other  things,  and  that  in  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  religious  tone  of  the  society  which  they  then  inaugurated 
they  would  see  the  counterpart  of  the  emigration  they  would 
attract.  If  the  first  settlers  adopted  a  high  plane  of  moral 
and  intellectual  development,  the  emigration  that  would  fol- 
low would  be  of  the  same  high  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  standard  were  made  low,  it  would  be  the  low  and  de- 
praved class  that  would  be  attracted  by  it  In  conclusion  he 
appealed  to  all  present  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  build 
up  in  this  frontier  country  such  moral  and  social  conditions 
as  they  would  wish  to  have  their  names  associated  with  by 
future  generations.  The  entire  discourse  was  delivered  in  that 
plain,  simple,  and  yet  dignified  and  scholarly  manner  that  al- 
ways commands  respect  and  admiration.  After  the  close  of 
the  services  the  parties  all  filed  out  as  they  came,  and  it  is 
not  recorded  whether  any  luckless  ducks  or  chickens  fell  vic- 
tims to  their  marksmanship  on  their  return  to  their  cabins, 
but  considering  the  scarcity  of  provisions  at  that  time,  such  a 
violation  of  the  Sabbath  would  have  been  deemed  excusable  if 
not  justifiable. 

ThQ  manner  and  style  of  living  in  those  early  days  was 
decidedly  primitive.  If  a  person  now  wishes  to  ascertain  how 
few  of  the  comforts  of  life  are  really  necessary  and  how  many 
of  them  can  l)e  dispensed  with,  he  can  gain  a  vast  amount  of 
such  instruction  by  a  few  years  of  pioneering.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  in  this  connection  some  kind 
of  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  living  here  in  those  early  times. 
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'^Keeping  bach,"  as  it  was  termed  by  the  boys,  is  particularly 
aad  peculiarly  a  pioneer  institution.  Men  don't  know  what 
they  can  do  until  they  are  tested.  They  don't  knOw  tbeir  own 
capacities  or  capabilities  until  circumstances  bring  them  out 
Xow  it  will  be  remembered  that  there  were  no  women  in  the 
settlement,  and  most  of  the  men  were  of  that  class  who  give 
the  least  attention  to  household  affairs,  many  of  them  hailing 
direct  from  stores  and  offices,  and  of  the  class  usually  desig- 
nated by  the  phrase  "fine  haired,"  and  while  possessed  of  a 
goodly  share  of  intelligeRce  and  general  information,  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  connected  with  the  art  of 
keeping  shirts  and  pants  in  repair  and  converting  bacon  and 
flour  into  bibles.  Could  all  of  the  ludicrous  incidents  and 
ridiculous  experiences  of  those  times  be  properly  written  up 
they  would,  by  no  means,  form  an  uninteresting  chapter. 

The  settlers,  a  majority  of  whom  were  youiag  men,  were 
scattered  in  their  little  cabins  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sev- 
eral groves  where  they  commenced,  ior  the  first  time,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  of  what  it  takes  to  make  up  the 
measure  of  human  happiness.  There  was  nothing  very  pecu- 
liar about  the  cabins  themselves.  In  short  they  could  not  very 
well  have  been  much  different  from  what  they  were  without 
being  pecidiar.  They  ^vere  usually  small  and  low  and  covered 
with  either  shakes  or  sods.  A  board  and  shingle  roof  was  an 
extravagance  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  door  and  window,  er 
more  commonly  a  half  window,  were  set  in  one  side,  while  a 
large  stone  fireplace  was  at  the  end,  with  a  chimney  made  of 
clay  and  sticks  up  the  outside.  But  it  is  in  the  internal  ar- 
rangement and  fixtures  that  the  greater  peculiarities  are  no- 
ticeable. 

In  one  corner  stands  the  bunk,  which  is  one,  two  or  three 
tiers  high,  according  to  the  number  that  are  expected  to  occupy 
it.     These  bunks,  which  were  filled  with  prairie  hay  and  cov- 
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ered  with  a  few  blankets  thrown  over  them,  composed  the 
sleeping  accommodations.  A  shelf  running  along  the  back  wall 
of  the  cabin  and  resting  upon  several  huge  pins  is  indespens- 
able  in  every  well  regulated  establishment.  Its  contents  are 
worthy  a  moment's  notice.  First,  and  in  the  most  convenient 
place,  is  a  pipe  and  tobacco,  next  a  copy  of  Shakespeare,  then 
a  Bible  and  a  pack  of  cards  lie  as  peacefully  together  as  mem- 
bers of  Bamum's  "Happy  Family,"  while  pott's  poems,  Wav- 
erly  novels,  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  Davies'  Mathematics 
swell  the  list. 

Mixed  up  among  the  literary  ta^easures  are  boxes  of  ammu- 
nition, fishing  tackle  and,  as  the  Yankee  peddlers  say,  "other 
articles  too  numerous  to  mention,"  while  scattered  about  in 
curious  confusion  are  various  articles  of  household  use,  which 
usually  consisted  of  a  sheet  iron  coflFee  pot,  a  frying  pan,  or 
skillet,  as  the  boys  usually  called  it,  a  few  ii^  tin  plates  and 
cups,  and  possibly  the  luxury  of  knives  and  forks. 

The  mystery  of  bread  making  was  usually  a  stumper,  or,  as 
Bamum,  in  his  molasses  candy  experience,  expresses  it,  the 
rock  on  which  they  split,  and  many  and  varied  were  the  ri- 
diculous experiences  of  the  pioneer's  first  bread  making.  Wash- 
ing was  another  obstacle  that  required  all  of  their  patience 
and  philosophy  to  overcome. 
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NAMING    THE    LAKES ORGANIZING    THE     COUNTY 

hill's  trip  to  SIOUX  CITY  TO  OBTAIN  THE  OR- 
DER FOR  THE  ELECTION THE  ELECTION  HELD 

OFFICERS    ELECTED CARRYING    IN    THE    RETURNS 

THE    BOOM THE    PANIC ITS    EFFECT    ON  THE 

SETTLEMENT THE    FIRST     SAWMILL-— THE    FH^T 

FAMILY  AFTER  THE  MASSACRE PETERS  AND  THE 

./•.         OLD    RED    MILL— THE    GENERAL    ELECTION— THE 
Mr  FIRST  PARTY  OF  MINNESOTA  INDIANS  TO  VENTURE 

-  ^         INTO  THE  STATE  AFTER  THE  MASSACRE TROUBLE 

ON  THE  LITTLE  SIOUX TROOPS  ASKED  FOB THE'. 

LEGISLATURE  AUTHORIZES  THE  RAISIN<1  OF  A  COM- 
PANY. • 

IMPORTANT  among  the  first  acts  of  the  settlers  was  the 
naming  of  the  different  lakes,  or  rather  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  names  they  had  already  received. 
Spirit  Lake  had  been  known  by  the  Indians  as  Minnie 
Waukon,  and  by  the  French  as  Lac  d'Esprit.  Professor  Mc- 
Bride,  in  his  report  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  county, 
unearths  a  somewhat  amusing  instance  of  the  comical  results 
of  attempting  to  apply  English  orthography  to  French  words. 
Tie  says:  '^The  redoubtable  Clarke  in  his  notes  relates  how 
f  *^Tlie  Ceuoux  River  passes  tlirough  Lake  Despree.'  If  this 
matter  had  not  been  corrected  by  the  French  interpreter,  in  all 
probability  Spirit  Lake  would  have  gone  on  to  the  maps  as 
Lake  Depree,  and  by  this  time  local  archeologists  would  hav3 
been  puzzling  their  brains  in  a  vain  attempt  to  ascertain  and 
explain  its  origin  and  meaning.     Granger  and  his  party  made 
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an  attempt  to  have  it  called  Green  Lake,  but  it  did  not  succeed." 

East  Okoboji  Lake  was  called  by  the  Ifecotahs  "Okoboozhy," 
and  West  Okoboji  "Minnietonka,"  signifying  Big  Water. 
Minnietonka  was  and  is  the  name  of  a  somewhat  celebrated 
lake  in  Minnesota,  and  to  avoid  confusion  the  Iowa  Minnie- 
tonka  was  abandoned  and  West  Okoboji  adopted  instead. 
Granger  made  an  attempt  to  name  iWest  Okoboji  "Lake  Har- 
riott," in  honor  of  Doctor  Harriott,  and  East  Okoboji,  "Rice 
Lake,"  in  honor  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Rice,  then  United  States 
senator  from  Minnesota,  but  the  inhabitants  finally  settled 
down  upon  the  present  names,  East  and  West  Okoboji. 

The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  Okoboji  is  a  little  un- 
certain. Professor  MacBride  says,  "place  of  rest."  The  pre- 
ponderance of  testimony,  however,  seems  to  be  that  Okoboji 
simply  means  "rushes."  Mrs.  ;Wood,  who  was  for  years  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  among  the  Dacotahs,  gave  that  as  the  meaning, 
"And  there  are  others." 

The  impression  exists  in  some  quarters  that  Okoboji  was  a 
powerful  Sioux  chief,  who  formerly  had  his  headquarters  in 
Okoboji  Grove,  and  that  the  lake  was  named  for  him.  The 
question  is  often  asked  where  Okoboji  was  buried,  but  as  has 
been  before  explained,  such  belief  is  wholly  unfounded. 

The  Indian  name  of  Center  Lake  is  unknown.  Previous  to 
the  massacre  it  was  called  by  the  first  settlers  Snyder's  Lake, 
for  Bert  Snyder,  who  had  a  claim  on  the  east  side  of  it. 
After  that  for  a  year  or  two  it  was  called  Sylvan  Lake,  but 
finally  that  name  was  dropped  and  the  present  name,  Center 
Lake,  substituted,   which  has  come  into  general  use. 

Gar  Lake  was  at  first  designated  by  Granger  as  Carl  Lake 
in  honor  of  Carl  Granger.  Whether  the  name  Gar  Lake  is 
a  corruption  of  that  cannot  be  positively  stated,  but  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  it  is  not,  as  the  outlet  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Gar  Outlet  long  before  anyone  knew  anything  about 
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Granger's  name  for  the  lake.     It  had  its  origin  in  a  little  inci- 
dent which,  though  not  important,  may  be  worth  telling. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  party 
of  settlers  subsequent  to  the  massacre,  as  a  small  party  of  the 
boys  were  cruising  around  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  they 
brought  up  at  the  outlet  in  which  were  a  school  of  gars  work- 
ing their  way  upstream.  The  boys  had  liever  heard  of  such 
a  fish  and  thought  them  pickerel  and  became  much  excited. 
One  of  them  ran  to  the  cabin  where  he  procured  a  spear  which 
they  had  brought  along,  and  for  two  hours  they  waded  up  and 
down  the  outlet  spearing  and  throwing  out  the  worthless  gars. 
When  they  tired  of  that  they  strung  what  they  could  carry 
on  some  poles  and  started  for  the  cabin  with  their  wonderful 
catch.  Upon  arriving  there  a  young  fellow  from  Illinois  saw 
what  they  were  and  exclaimed :  "Boys,  those  are  gars  a»d  are 
110  earthly  good."  When  the  boys  became  convinced  tbat  they  had 
liad  all  their  work  and  wetting  for  nothing,  and  that  their  fish 
were  indeed  worthless,  they  were  somewhat  crestfallen.  They 
took  the  guying  they  received  from  the  others  in  good  part, 
but  it  was  some  time  before  they  heard  the  last  of  their  won- 
derful exploits.  And  this  is  how  Gar  Outlet  first  received  its 
name,  and  Gar  Lake  soon  followed. 

Recently  the  name  of  Middle  Gar  has  been  changed  to 
"Minnie  Washta."  Washta  is  the  Dacotah  synonym  for  good 
or  nice.  Originally  there  were  three  lakes  known  as  the  Gar 
Lakes,  forming  a  chain  abmit  two  miles  in  length,  and  were 
called  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Gar  Lakes.  The  outlet  for 
the  Okobojis  is  through  this  chain.  Middle  Gar,  or  Minnie 
Washta,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  the  finest  of  the  three.  The 
other  two  retain  their  old  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Gar 
Lakes.  Various  considerations  seemed  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  organize  the  county  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible.     While  nominally    attached    to    Woodbury 
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County  for  judicial  and  financial  purposes,  it  was  practical  1;/ 
outside  of  any  civil  jurisdiction  whatever.  It  was  early  fore- 
seen tbat  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  settle  all 
questions  liable  to  arise  in  the  future  under  the  forms  and 
provisions  of  the  statutes.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
organize  at  the  earliest  practical  period,  which  would  be  at 
the  August  election.  That  election  was  held  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  August,  1857,  at  the  house  of  J.  S.  Prescott.  Under 
the  law  as  it  then  stood  it  was  necessary  to  send  in  a  petition 
signed  by  two-thirds  of  the  voters  of  the  new  coimty  to  the 
county  judge  of  the  county  to  which  it  was  attached  and  if 
in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  the  county  demanded  it,  he 
issued  an  order  for  the  organization  of  the  new  county. 

The  petition  for  organization  had  twenty  names  attached, 
and  was  taken  to  Sioux  City  by  C.  F.  Hill  some  time  in  June. 
John  K.  Cook  was  at  that  time  county  judge  of 
Woodbury  County.  He  issued  an  order  for  holding  the 
election,     which     was     held     accordingly.     The     first     officers 
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elected  ^vere  as  follows:  O.  (\  Howe,  County  Judge; 
B.  F.  Parmenter,  Prosecuting  Attorney ;  M.  A.  Blan- 
chard,  Treasurer  and  Recorder;  R.  A.  Smith,  Clerk  of  the 
District  Court;  C.  F.  Hill,  Sheriff;  Alfred  iWilkins,  County 
Surveyor;  W.  B.  Brown,  Coroner.  R3.  U.  Wheelock  and  R. 
A.  Smith  were  elected  Justices  of  the  Peace.  After  the  elec- 
tion it  was  necessary  that  the  returns  be  sent  to  Sioux  City, 
and  that  either  the  county  judge,  district  attorney  or  clerk 
of  the  district  court  elect  go  before  the  judge  of  Woodbury 
County  .and  give  bonds  for  his  approval  and  be  sworn  in  in  due 
form.  This  journey  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court. 

These  trips  to  Sioux  City  wer^^  no  holiday  affairs.  The 
route  by  \yhich  they  were  made  was  to  strike  out  in  a  \vestorly 
direction  to  the  head  of  the  Flovd  and  follow -that  stream  to 
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Sioux  City.  There  were  no  settlements  on  the  route  until 
within  eight  miles  of  the  city.  The  time  required  for  mak- 
ing the  trip  was  seven  days ;  the  distance  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  each  way,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  all. 
Let  a  person  imagine  himself  taking  a  trip  that  distance  alone 
on  horseback,  drinking  from  the  streams  he  might  chance  to 
cross,  eating  a  dry  lunch  from  his  portmanteau,  at  night  roll- 
ing up  in  a  saddle  blanket  with  the  saddle  imder  his  head  as 
a  pillow,  his  horse  pickete<l  by  his  side,  and  with  no  proba- 
bility of  seeing  a  human  being  for  the  next  three  days,  and 
he  can  form  some  idea  of  what  those  trips  were.  Add  to  this 
the  ever-present  danger  that  roving  bands  of  Indians 
were  continually  hovering  along  the  border  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  waylay  any  luckless  adventurer  who  may  have  ventured 
beyond  the  line  of  the  settlements,  and  it  will  be  imderstood 
that  no  slight  amount  of  courage  and  hardihood  were  exhibited 
in  their  successful   accomplishment. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  C  F.  Hill  and  published 
in  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  June  10,  1J>00,  conveys  a  pretty 
vivid  idea  of  what  these  early  trips  were.  In  his  letter  Mr. 
Hill  says: 

'*Hazleton,  Pa.,  June  4,  1000. — Xeil  Bonner,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. —  Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  May  80,  referring  to  my  earlv 
visit  to  Sioux  City,  is  received.  In  the  spring  of  l.^T)?  1 
located  at  Sjiirit  Lake,  shortly  after  the  massacre  took  place 
imder  Inkpadutah,  and  I  heli)ed  bury  some  of  the  dead  tliat 
had  been  overlooked  by  the  soldiers  sent  down  from  Fort 
Ridgley.  Al>out  the  month  of  May,  1857,  the  settlers  at 
Spirit  Lake  decided  to  organize  Dickinson  County,  which  l)e- 
fore  that  had  been  attached  with  all  northwestern  Iowa  to 
Woodbury  County,  and  I  was  designated  to  go  to  Sioux  City 
and  get  an  order  from  the  court  there  to  hold  an  election  and 
organize  Dickinson  County. 

*'I  started  out  on  my  mission  mounted  on  an  Indian  pony 
which  had  both  ears  badly  burned  in  a  prairie  fire,  and  accom- 
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jtanied  by  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Barnum,  a  relative  of  P. 
T.  Barnum,  the  great  showman.  Barnum  was  on  foot,  and  as  he 
was  a  good  fellow,  I  shared  my  pony  with  him  and  allowed  him 
to  ride  half  of  the  time.  After  we  left  Spirit  Lake  we  did 
not  reach  a  white  man  imtil  w^e  reached  the  Floyd  River  in 
Plymouth  County,  where  we  met  a  party  of  surveyors,  who 
were  staking  out  Plymouth  City.  Barnum  and  I  were  glad 
to  meet  these  men,  and  we  begged  the  privilege  of  camping 
near  them,  which  they  reluctantly  granted.  The  next  day 
we  reached  Sioux  City,  and  put  up  at  the  Sioux  City  House, 
a  story  and  a  half  building,  and  to  my  great  surprise  I  found 
it  kept  by  the  Trescott  Brothers,  Wesley  and  Milo,  who  w^re 
from  near  Shickshinny,  Pa.  I  kne\\:  them  well,  but  I  had  some 
little  trouble  in  making  myself  known  to  them,  as  my  camp 
life,  my  leggings,  Indian  pony  and  other  Indian  fixings  led 
rhem  to  believe  that  I  was  a  half-breed,  which  amused  my 
companion  very  much. 

*'Xext  day  I  looked  up  his  honor,  the  Judge  of  \Voo<lbury 
County,  and  in  a  day  or  two  had  matters  all  arranged  to  start 
the  wheels  of  government  for  Dickinson  Coimty.  .While  I  re- 
mained at  Sioux  City  I  heard  much  talk  that  the  remains  of 
Sergeant  Floyd  were  exposed  by  the  action  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and  the  citizens  were  about  to  remove  the  remains  to 
another  bluff,  where  the  aggressive  Missouri  River  could  not 
reach  them.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Bnighier,  a  Frenchman, 
lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  River,  and  he  had  two 
squaw  wives. 

"Sioux  City  at  that  time  was  an  unpretentious  village  of 
one  story  and  story  and  a  half  frame  h6uses.  The  town  was 
hemmed  in  closely  by  bluffs,  which  were  so  numerous  and  so 
close  together  as  in  some  cases  to  admit  only  of  a  wagon  road 
between  them.  I  remember  many  interesting  incidents  w^hile 
in  the  city,  regarding  the  Indians  who  came  there.  I  remem- 
l>er  a  one  story  clothing  store  on  the  wharf  which  had  ar  large 
picture  on  canvas  of  an  elephant,  which  the  boys  called  t^e 
iand  elephant.'  The  land  elephant  was  the  great  animal  of 
those  days,  and  woe  to  the  poor  fellow  who  indulged  in  too 
much  land  and  allowed  the  elephant  to  lie  down  on  him. 

AN   INDIAN   CAROUSAL. 

"Having  completed  the  object  of  my  mission,  I  made  my  ar- 
rangements to  return  to  Spirit  Lake,  and  was  directed  to  a 
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saloon,  restaurant  and  grocery  store,  where  I  could  purchase 
a  supply  of  provisions  for  my  return.  /While  selecting  my 
outfit  a  band  of  Indians  and  half-breeds  entered.  They 
seemed  to  have  plenty  of  money  and  one  of  the  braves  called 
up  the  drinks  for  all  hands.  They  were  all  well  arnued  and 
in  a  state  of  caroiisal  that  would  have  laid  *Pat  in  a  Grog 
Shop'  in  his  palmiest  days  in  the  shade.  The  brave  who  was 
treating  stepped  up  to  me  and  in  an  animated  tone  asked : 

"  *Are  you  my  fren  V 

**I  replied:     'Oh,  yes,  I  am  your  friend.' 

''  *Then  come  and  take  a  drink  wi'  me.' 

'^I  declined  with  many  apologies. 

"  'Then  you  no  my  fren.' 

^'I  thought  I  saw  trouble  ahead  and  I  quickly  changed  my 
mind,  as  I  had  just  discovered  that  I  did  want  a  drink,  and 
I  stepped  up  to  the  bar  and  took  a  ration  of  Missouri  corn 
whisky.  I  proceeded  with  preparing  my  outfit,  when  a  sec- 
ond brave  asked  me  to  take  a  drink  with  him.  This  invita- 
tion followed  the  first  in  such  quick  succession  that  I  was 
forced  to  decline,  when  he  sang  out: 

"'You  drink  wi'  him — ^\^ou  no  drink  wi'  me-— eh?' 

"So  I  was  in  for  a  second  ration,  and  so  it  went  on,  grow- 
ing more  lively.  At  no  time  was  it  long  between  drinks,  and 
I  devoted  the  brief  time  between  drinks  to  collecting  my  pur- 
chases and  completing  my  outfit,  and  at  the  fii^st  opportimity 
that  offered  I  made  a  straight  coattail  out  of  the  door.  And 
as  I  walked  up  the  street  I  wondered  how  that  poor  bartender 
expected  to  get  out  of  that  green  corn  whisky  dance  alive.  He, 
however,  had  a  six  inch  Colt's  revolver  lying  on  the  bar  be- 
hind him  in  easy  reach.  It  was  wonderful  what  a  respect  a 
Colt's  revolver  inspired  for  its  owner  in  that  day. 

"Well,  I  was  happyr  I  escaped  that  drunken,  carousing 
band  of  Indians  and  was  pleased  with  my  little  outfit,  which 
contained  a  bottle  of  raspberry  syrup,  one  can  of  peaches  and 
a  box  of  good  cigars.  Mr.  Trescott  was  very  kind  to  me  and 
asked  for  my  pocket  compass  which  he  compared  with  a  sur- 
veyor's instrument  and  it  was  pronounced  correct.  This  was 
the  last  thing  done.  I  was  now  ready  to  start  for  Spirit 
Lake  alone,  as  Barnum  did  not  return  with  me. 
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LOST   ON   THE   PBAIRIE. 

^'Sherman's  battery  had  passed  through  the  country  a  few 
days  before,  enroute  from  Fort  Scott  to  Fort  Eidgley,  in  Min- 
nesota, and  it  had  left  a  well  beaten  trail  along  the  Floyd 
River.  This  battery  suffered  severely  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  July  22,  1861.  '  On  my  way  back  I  decided  to  follow 
this  trail  as  far  as  I  could  north  and  then  I  left  it  in  a  right 
line  for  Spirit  Lake.  I  left  this  trail  either  in  Buncombe 
(now  Lyon)  or  Osceola  County.  In  the  following  day,  while 
riding  under  a  hot  noon-day  sim,  L  became  very  somnolent  and 
slept  while  riding.  In  fact,  I  fell  off  my  pony,  and  then  I  tied 
my  pony  to  my  foot  with  my  lariat  and  lay  down  and  slept 
it  out.  When  I  awoke,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  sun  was  in 
the  north.  I  now  had  to  resort  to  my  pocket  compass 
to  discover,  if  I  could  what  had  gone  wrong  with  the 
sun.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  discovered  that  the 
compass  w^as  just  as  erratic  as  the  sun.  It  now  began 
to  dawn  upon  me  that  my  idea  of  direction  was  muddled 
and' I  W'as  lost.  The  question  now  arose,  Where  am  I  ?  Which 
way  have  I  been  traveling  ?    Which  way  shall  I  go  ? 

"I,  however,  took  a  course  and  while  riding  along  I  sud- 
denly came  upon  w4iat  seemed  to  me  to  he  a  camp  of  Indian 
tejx^es  on  the  prairie.  My  first  thought  was  to  turn  back,  and 
then  I  was  afraid  if  I  should  be  discovered  the  Indians  Avould 
give  chase,  so  I  decided  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  move 
right  on,  which  I  did,  and  when  I  neared  the  supposed^  camp 
of  tepees,  to  my  great  surprise  up  jumped  a  herd  of  elk  and 
ran  away  over  a  divide.  The  elk  horns  which  I  saw  were  so 
magnified  by  the  clear  atmosphere  that  T  mistook  them  for  te- 
pees- 

'* After  the  herd  ran  over  the  divide  I  heard  several  shots 
fired,  and  as  there  were  no  white  men  in  that  country,  as  I 
believed,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  shots  had  been  fired  by 
Indians.  I  did  not  want  to  meet  any  Indians,  yet 
I  was  curious  to  know  from  whence  the  shots  came, 
so  I  dismounted  and  crept  cautiously  to  the  top  of  the 
divide;  the  elk  had  disappeared,  but  I  saw  a  man  going  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  which  I  was  going,  and  I,  for  the 
time,  was  greatly  relieved.  After  going  a  few  miles  I  was 
liailed  by  two  men  coming  tow^ards  me,  whom  I  took  for  In- 
dians, and  I  trie<l  hard  to  avoid  them,  and  they  tried  as  hard 
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to  intercept  me.  They  finally  waved  their  hats,  iiiul  then  I 
knew  they  were  white  men  and  turned  to  meet  tluui.  Wlien 
we  met  these  two  men  simply  exhausted  tfheir  vocabulary  of 
profanity  on  me.  They  were  members  of  a  party  of  govern- 
ment surveyors  and  »aid  they  had  not  seen  a  whit(*  man  for 
so  long  that  they  almost  had  a  mind  to  shoot  me  fi>r  trying  to 
evade  them.  They  soon  informed  me  that  their  chief  surveyor, 
Alfred  'Wilkins,  was  lost  and  they  were  trying  t(t  fiml  him. 
I  then  related  the  incident  of  the  elks  and  how  I  saw^  a  man 
going  in  the  opposite  direction  that  I  came.  Tliey  then  put 
one  of  their  party  on  a  horse  and  started  him  .after  him  with 
a  very  large  tin  horn,  lie  r<?hirned  to  camp  during  tlio  night 
with  the  lost  surveyor  all  right. 

"I  camped  with  the  party  and  at  our  mess  I  shared  with 
them  some  of  the  delicacies  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Sioux 
City,  which  they  enjoyed,  es{)ecially  the  cigars.  They  now 
informed  me  that  I  was  in  Osceola  (  ounty,  ai^d  in  the  morn- 
ing gave  me  the  direction  to  take  to  reach  Spirit  Lake.  T 
was  glad  that  I  had  not  wandered  away  farther  than  T  did, 
for  had  they  told  me  that  I  had  wandered  into  the  then  un- 
ccnled  territory  of  Dakota  I  would  have  scarcely  been  prepared 
to  dispute  it.  However,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  thought 
that  if  I  was  lost  the  government  surveyor  had  inidergone  a 
similar  experience.     ^Misery  loves  company.' 

DICKINSON   COUNTY   ORGANIZED 

"I  reached  Spirit  Lake  the  next  day,  and  soon  posted  the 
notices  for  the  election  in  Dickinson  County.  The  election  came 
and  we  elected  a  full  line  of  county  and  townshi])  officers.  T 
had  the  honor  of  being  elected  the  first  sheriff.  The  election 
over,  we  held  a  jollification,  made  speeches,  etc.  O.  C.  Howe 
in  a  speech  s.aid  w^e  had  the  most  independent  sot  of  officers 
he  ever  knew,  that  each  man  in  the  county  had  an  office  of 
some  kind,  and  we  owed  no  thanks  to  anyone,  as  we  had  elected 
ourselves.  The  election  passed  off  very  quie'tly.^  There  were 
no  charges  of  ballot  box  stuffing  and  no  contests.  It  certainly 
was  an  honest  election,  and  T  know  of  no  election  since  that  I 
have  had  the  same  good  opinion  of.  Every  man  had  an  office 
and  the  harmony  that  followed  was  great.  The  secret  of  good 
government  and  honest  election  lies  in  the  plan  of  giving  every 
man  an  office.   If  the  administration  at  Washington  will  act  on 
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the  line  of  this  theory  there  will  be  no  reason  why  turbulent 
Kentucky  in  time  should  not  become  as  peaceable  and  order 
loving  as  Ohio.  I  make  no  charge  for  this  tip.       C.  F.  Hill." 

Mr.  Hill  in  his  letter  mentions  the  fact  that  "a  few  days 
before  Sherman's  battery  had  passed  from  Fort  Scott  to  Fort 
liidgley  in  Minnesota,  and  that  in  doing  so  they  left  a  Avell 
l>eaten  trail  along  the  Floyd  River  to  the  state  line,  which  they 
crossed  near  the  northwest  corner  of  Osceola  Coimty."  This 
trail  Avas  visible  for  years  and  sen-ed  as  a  road  through  that 
country  when  going  to  Sioux  City  from  here.  The  practice 
was  to  go  west  until  that  trail  was  struck  and  tben  follow  it. 
Later  the  usual  route  to  Sioux  City  was  by  way  of  Peterson 
and  Cherokee,  then  across  the  prairie  to  Melbourne.  By  this 
route  a  fifty  mile  prairie  had  to  be  crossed  without  a  house. 
*^Twelve  mile  slough"  and  ^*^twenty  mile  slough"  were  as  well 
known  by  the  early  traveler  as  stopping  places  as  the  leading 
hotels  now  are. 

It  is  well  known  as  a  historical  fact  that  during  the  years 
of  1855  and  1856,  there  had  been  a  rush  of  emigration  to 
the  West,  such  as  had  hitherto  l)een  unknown.  People  neg- 
lected their  legitimate  business  and  many  run  wild  in  town 
lot  .and  real  estate  s]>eculations.  Emigration  had  been  boom- 
ing and  all  kinds  of  property  throughout  the  West  advanced 
in  value  at  fabulous  rates.  Vast  amounts  of  money  were  loaned 
at  as  high  rates  as  five  per  cent  a  month  for  the  purpose  of 
investing  in  western  lands.  Everybody  was  dealing  in  real 
estate.  Towns  were  laid  out  and  railroads  projecte<l  in  every 
po^^ible  direction.  The  wildest  extravagance  took  the  place 
of  judicious  economy  and  business  sense.  This  state  of  aflFairs 
could  not  last,  but  finally  culminated  in  the  financial  crash  of 
1857,  which  every  one  admits  was  induced  by  over  speculation. 

The  revulsion  was  instantaneous  and  complete,  and  no  where 
wcro  the  consequences  more  severely  felt  than  on  the  frontier. 
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Emigration  immediately  came  to  a  standstill,  real  estate  be- 
came valueless  and  town  property  a  byword.  The  gold  was 
soon  swept  out  of  the  country  and  the  currency  was  worth- 
less. Perhaps  there  are  »ome  at  :this  time  who  don't  imder- 
stand  what  was  implied  in  a  bank  failure  previous  to  the  time 
of  the  national  banks.  Xot  only  did  the  depositors  suffer, 
but  the  bill  holders  as  well.  Many  banks  were  based  on  the 
fictitious  and  inflated  values  prevalent  at  that  time,  and  when 
the  bottom  fell  out,  depositor  and  bill  holder  went  to  ruin  to- 
gether. All  projected  enterprises  and  improvements  were  for 
the  time   abandoned. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  affairs  upon  the  frontier  settle- 
ments was  disastrous  in  the  extreme,  and  in  no  place  ^vas  the 
depressing  effects  felt  more  keenly  than  in  this  county.  To 
remain  here  seemed  to  court  a  life  of  hardship  and  privation, 
while  to  return  to  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  country  offered 
nothing  -that  was  much  better.  It  was  the  old  orthodox  dilem- 
ma, "You  are  lost  if  you  do,  and  you  are  lost  if  you  don't."  Of 
course  the  conditions  of  the  settlers  became  much  changed. 
Frontier  life,  instead  of  being  a  short  period  of  adventure 
which  in  a  few  years  would  be  rewarded  by  positions  of  influ- 
ence and  affluence,  became  a  desperate  struggle  with  adverse 
(Circumstances  for  existence. 

Some  emigration  came  in  in  the  fall  of  1857,  but  in  most 
cases  it  was  made  up  of  persons  who  had  been  stripped  of 
their  property  by  the  panic  and  struck  for  the  frontier  to  try 
their  luck  anew.  In  the  fall  of  1857  a  couple  of  men  named 
Isaac  Jones  and  William  Miller,  from  Story  County,  brought 
in  a  small  steam  sawmill,  which  they  set  up  on  the  bank  of 
East  Okoboji  Lake,  at  a  point  a  little  southwest  of  the  Ste- 
vens' boatlanding.  It  was  a  small  affair,  but  it  supplied  a 
want  that  had  been  severely  felt.  Previous  to  this  time  no 
lumber  had  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  cabins.    Doors, 
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window  frames,  door  frames,  stools  and  benches  had  been  con- 
structed by  splitting  out  puncheons  from  the  bodies  of  trees 
and  then  dressing  them  down  to  the  desired  thickness  with  a 
hand  ax  and  jack  plane.  Heretofore  the  nearest  mill  was  at 
Algona. 

The  first  man  to  bring  his  family  into  the  county  subse- 
quent to  the  massacre  was  H«on.  O.  C.  Howe,  who  arrived 
here  with  his  wife  and  one  child  on  the  sixth  of  August.  Mrs. 
Howe  was  the  first  woman  to  set  foot  in  the  county  after  the 
massacre,  and  her  coming  was  counted  as  an  event  of  consid- 
erable interest  if  not  importance.  Their  daughter,  a  bright 
girl  of  three  or  four  years  of  age,  was  the  first  child  in  the 
settlement.  It  had  been  from  two  to  four  months  since 
any  of  the  boys  had  seen  either  woman  or  child,  and  it  was 
wonderful  what  a  transformation  the  contact  wrought  in  their 
habits  and  deportment. 

Xot  much  was  done  at  farming  during  the  summer  Some 
few  had  breaking  done  on  their  claims,  but  as  a  rule,  farming 
was  neglected.  In  fact,  but  few  had  come  here  to  farm  any- 
way. They  had  come  to  secure  government  land,  which  they 
imagined  would  soon  appreciate  in  value,  thereby  making 
rhem  forehanded.  They  were  wiser  after  two  or  three  years^ 
experience.  Had  they  gone  into  stockraising  for  all  there  was 
in  it,  and  kept  at  it  during  all  those  years  when  the  vacant 
prairies  stretching  indefinitely  in  every  direction  furnished 
Mnlimited  range  for  stock,  they  might  have  made  a  good  thing 
of  it,  provided  the  straggling  parties  of  marauding  Indians 
that  infested  the  frontier  up  to  1863  did  not  come  in  and  com- 
1^1  them  to  divide  profits.  But  then  they  were  like  the  pro- 
verbial Dutchman,  their  foresight  was  not  near  so  good  as  their 
back  sight. 

The  second  man  to  bring  his  family  was  Rosalvo  Kingman, 
who  came  from  Sparta,  Wisconsin.      Mr.   Kingman  was  first 
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here  early  in  July,  then  went  back  for  his  family  and  returned 
sometime  in  September.  About  the  same  time  a  roving  char- 
acter by  the  name  of  Thurston  came  along  with  his  family 
and  spent  the  winter,  but  left  early  in  the  spring.  Theee 
three,  with  a  Mrs.  Peters,  who  lived  upon  the  isthmus  between 
East  Okoboji  and  Spirit  Lake,  constituted  the  sum  total  of 
female  society  in  Dickinson  Coimty  during  the  winter  of 
1857   and   1858. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Peters  brings  to  mind  the  old 
red  mill  which  may  as  well  be  noticed  here  as  anywhere.  In 
the  fall  of  1857  a  man  by  the  name  of  James  S.  Peters,  from 
Bureau  County,  Illinois,  conceived  the  project  of  building  a 
mill  on  the  isthmus  between  Spirit  and  East  Okoboji  Lakes, 
and  for  that  purpose  cut  a  race  across  from  one  lake  to  the 
other.  There  was  at  that  time  nearly  eight  feet  difference  in 
the  level  of  the  two  lakes,  so  that  had  the  water  supply  be^n 
sufficient  the  mill  could  eventually  have  been  made  a  success. 

In  the  summer  of  1858,  with  the  assistance  of  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  had  faith  enough  in  the  project  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand,  Peters  succeeded  in  getting  up  the  frame 
and  putting  in  the  machinery,  which  was  of  a  very  rude 
and  primitive  character,  having  made  the  most  of  it 
himself.  He  finally  got  the  mill  in  operation  in  1859, 
but  his  work  was  so  unsatisfactory  and  defective  that 
it  was  a  failure.  The  supply  of  water  was  also  insufficient, 
as  was  afterwards  proven.  Peters  was  a  half  crazy  fanatic 
and  a  believer  in  witchcraft,  and  when  by  reason  of  low  water 
or  the  imprefections  of  his  machinery  his  mill  refused  to 
work,  he  invariably  ascribed  it  to  some  person  having  bewitch- 
ed his  machinery.  Having  decided  in  his  own  mind  who  the 
guilty  person  was,  he  would  draw  an  outline  of  their  profile 
with  a  piece  of  chalk  on  an  oak  tree  that  stood  near  the  mill, 
and  then  would  sometime  spend  a  half  day  at  a  time  shooting 
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the  figure  with  silver  bullets.  He  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  if  he  could  only  hit  upon  the  right  person  and  then  shoot 
his  figure  Avith  a  silver  bullet,  that  the  spell  would  be  broken 
and  his  power  over  him  and  his  operations  wonld  cease. 
He  was  always  very  careful  to  cut  the  bullets  out  again  after 
he  had  exhausted  his  supply.  After  trying  in  vain  to  do 
something  Avith  his  mill  for  a  year  or  two,  dividing  his  time 
about  equally  between  witches  and  work,  he  sold  it  to  Stimp- 
mn  and  Davis,  of  Emmet  County,  who  overhauled  it,  bui 
failed  to  achieve  any  great  success. 

The  story  is  told  that  one  day  a  halfwitted  chap  from  the 
head  of  Spirit  Lake  was  down  to  the  mill  waiting  for  his 
grist,  and  getting  impatient,  remarked  that  he  could  eat  the 
iimin  faster  than  that  mill  could  grind  it.  *Well,  but,"  said 
Stim]>son,  '^how  long  could  you  do  it?"  ^^Until  I  starved  to 
death,"  replied  the  boy. 

Stimpson  kept  the  mill  until  1869,  when  he  disposed  of  it 
To  Oliver  (^ompton,  who  overhauled  it  again  thoroughly,  put- 
ling  in  an  entire  new  set  of  first-class  machinery.  But  it  was 
of  no  use,  the  water  power  was  a  failure.  The  drawing  of  the 
water  out  of  Spirit  Lake  had  lowered  that  lake  and  raised 
Okoboji  accordingly,  and  the  project,  after  sinking  several 
thousand  dollars  in  it,  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  old  frame 
was  torn  down  afterwards  and  the  timbers  used  for  bridge 
tiiiiliers. 

Among  thofrc  who  were  here  previous  to  the  mas&acre  were 
Pliilip  Risling  and  Robert  Madison,  from  Delaware  County, 
both  of  whom  were  stopping  temporarily  with  the  Mattock  fam- 
ily. Along  about  the  holidays  RSsling  went  back  to  his  home, 
hut  Madison  remained  liere,  and  as  a  consequence  fell  a  victim 
to  the  massacre.  In  the  summer  of  1857,  Mr.  Risling,  with  a 
party  of  neighl)ors,  consisting  of  William  Oldman,  George  Deit- 
rick,  Levi  Daugherty  and  William  Wisegarver,  came  out,  bring- 
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ing  with  them  coflSns  for  the  interment  of  their  friends,  the 
ilattocks  and  Madison.  They  brought  seven  coffins  in  all. 
They  disinterred  the  bodies  of  their  friends  and  took  them  out 
southwest  on  tlie  prairie  and  buried  them  on  Mr.  Oldham's 
claim.  The  place  has  since  become  the  property  of  Wood 
Allen. 

Instead  of  taking  his  claim  about  the  lakes,  Mr.  Risling 
took  his  claim  '  down  on  the  Little  Sioux.  Shortly 
after  that  some  half  dozen  claims  were  taken  over 
on  the  Little  Sioux,  the  earlier  ones  by  Moses  Miller,  Andrew 
Oleson,  Gunder  and  Omen  Mattheson.  A  little  later  H. 
ileeker  and  Mr.  Close  commenced  their  enterprise  of  build- 
ing a  mill  on  the  outlet  which  they  abandoned  a  couple  of 
years  later.  Before  the  close  of  the  war  this  settlement  was 
reinforced  by  R.  R.  Wilcox  and  Hiram  Davis,  who  also  took 
claims  on  the  Sioux.  This  little  settlement,  although  insig- 
nificant in  numbers,  was  important  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  first  point  reached  after  crossing  a  forty  mile  prairie,  in 
coming  from  Siou\  City  by  way  of  Peterson  and  Cherokee. 
Mose  Miller's  shack  was  small  and  dirty  and  inconvenient  but 
the  light  from  his  window  looked  mighty  cheerful  and  encour- 
aging to  a  person  who  had  been  toiling  all  day  through  the 
snow  across  that  inhospitable  prairie  without  meeting  a 
human  being  or  seeing  a  vestige  of  anything  indicating  the 
existence  of  civilized  life. 

We  will  now  resume  the  current  of  events  which  we  have 
l)een  considering  as  having  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1857  and 
the  winter  of  1857  and  1858.  Under  the  old  constitution, 
we  had  tw,o  fall  elections,  one  in  August  when  the  countv  offi- 
cers were  chosen,  and  one  in  October  when  state  and  legisla- 
tive officers  were  elected.  The  August  election  has  already 
been  noticed.  This  county  at  that  time  was  embraced  in  the 
Fort  Dodge  representative  district.     C.  C.  Carpenter  and  John 
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F.  Dnncombe,  both  of  Fort  Dodge,  were  the  opposing  candi- 
dates. The  vote  of  this  county  was  almost  unanimous  for 
Carpenter.  After  the  vote  had  been  duly  canvassed  and  cer- 
tified to,  then  the  question  arose  how  were  the  returns  to  be  sent 
in  in  time  to  he  counted.  There  was  no  postoffice  and  no  mails, 
and  it  was  not  known  that  any  person  was  going  out  by  whom  the 
i^turns  could  be  sent  in  time.  In  this  dilemma  it  became  nec- 
essary for  some  one  to  volunteer  to  carry  in  the  returns.  It 
was  finally  arranged  that  R.  A.  Smith  should  take  them  to  Fort 
Dodge,  but  fortunately,  on  reaching  the  Des  Moines  River,  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day  out  he  fell  in  with  R.  E.  Carpenter, 
a  brother  of  C.  C,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  lakes  for  the  pur- 
]H)se  of  getting  them.  The  election  was  very  close,  the  returns 
from  this  county  deciding  it  in  favor  of  Carpenter,  and  the 
county  has  stood  by  him  loyally  ever  since. 

The  winter  of  1857  and  1858  was  a  remarkably  mild  one 
and  in  marked  contrast  with  the  one  previous.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  getting  in  a  sufficientf  supply  of  provisions.  The 
hard  times  did  not  afl^ect  the  people  here, so  seriously  then  a-; 
later.  The  total  numl)er  wintering  at  the  lakes  that  winter 
was  not  far  from  forty.  At  this  time  there  had  been  erected 
-about  a  half  dozen  cabins  in  the  immediate  region  of  the  old 
fort,  and  they  made  up  in  high  sounding  names  what  they 
Jacked  in  pretentious  appearance.  Tlie  "St.  Charles"  was  a 
one  room  log  cabin,  with  a  large  stone  fireplace  in  one  end, 
while  a  short  distance  from  it  was  the  "St  Cloud,"  a  cabin 
about  twelve  hy  fourteen  feet  and  al>out  seven  feet  high  with 
a  half  window  and  a  dirt  roof.  Still  further  on  was  the  "St. 
Bernard,"  where  tliroe  or  four  of  the  lx)vs  divided  their  time 
that  winter  lK^tw(x?n  reading  Shakespeare  and  playing  seven- 
up. 

Although  no  outbreak  had  occurred,  many  entertained  seri- 
ous apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  Indians.     While  there 
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was  no  serious  alarm  felt,  all  acknowledged  the  necessity  of 
being  on  the  alert  and  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  danger.  At 
one  time,  in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, a  system  of  standing  sentry  was  adopted,  whereby  two 
men  were  selected  each  night  to  do  duty  as  a  kind  of  picket 
guard  by  patrolling  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  fort 
and  cabins.  After  a  while  this  became  monotonous  and  was 
finally   abandoned. 

A  small  party  of  Indians  representing  themselves  as  belong- 
ing to  Little  Crow's  band  from  the  Yellow  Medicine  Agency, 
put  in  an  appearance  here  some  time  in  January.  They 
claimed  to  belong  to  the  same  party  that  had  rendered  such 
signal  service  in  rescuing  Mrs.  Marble  and  Abigail  Gardner 
from  the  Indians  the  previous  year.  They  camped  in  Center 
Grove,  and  remained  there  about  six  weeks,  when  tliey  re- 
turned to  Minnesota.  The  leader  of  this  band  called  himself 
Little  Jolm,  and  claimed  to  be  a  son  ^f  Little  Crow,  which 
claim  was  afterwards  known  to  be  false.  Little  Crow  was  not 
so  well  known  then  as  he  was  later.  Later  in  the  winter  a 
party  near  Peterson,  in  Clay  County^  had  a  brush  with  a  small 
party  of  Indians.  Mr.  Jareb  Palmer,  of  Spirit  Lake,  who 
was  then  carrying  the  mail  from  there  to  Sioux  City,  was  a 
menil)er  of  the  party.  After  a  running  fight  for  about  an 
hour,  in  which  one  or  two  were  slightly  wounded,  but  no  one 
seriously,  the  settlers  drew  off,  leaving  the  Indians  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field. 

This  affair  created  a  considerable  alarm,  and  it  was  decided 
to  apply  to  the  state  for  protection.  A  meeting:  was  called  at 
the  "old  fort"  to  consider  the  situation,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  petition  and  present  tlie  matter  to  the 
state  authorities.  The  legislature  was  in  session.  A  state- 
ment of  the  affair  and  a  petition  to  the  legislature  asking 
immediate  assistance  was  drawn  up.     Mr.  Jareb  Palmer  was 
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selected  to  tiike  the  petition  to  Des  Moines  and  lay  it  before 
the  authorities. 

C.  C.  Carpenter  represented  this  district.  He  took  hold 
of  the  matter  in  earnest,  and  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  a 
bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  raising  of  a  company  of  vol- 
unteers for  the  defense  of  the  northwestern  frontier.  The 
company  was  raised  principally  in  Hamilton  and  Webster 
Counties,  though  not  entirely.  Upon  arriving  at  the  lakes,  the 
captain  was  authorized  to  enlist  ten  additional  men  from  the 
settlers  here.  The  names  of  these  additional  enlistments  were 
as  follows :  A.  Kingman,  J.  Palmer,  E.  Palmer,  W.  Donnel- 
son,  J.  D.  Hawkins,  George  W.  Kogers,  Charles  Clark,  Wil- 
liam Carsley,  (William  Allen  and  one  other  whose  name  is 
unknown.  It  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Henry  Martin 
of  Webster  City,  Captain ;  William  Church  of  Homer,  First 
Lieutenant;  and  a  Mr.  Jewett  of  Border  Plains,  Second  Lieu- 
tenant. It  was  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Church  who  acted  so 
heroic  a  part  in  the  defense  of  the  cabin  of  Mr.  Thomas  at 
Springfield  against  the  attack  of  the  Indians  the  spring  before. 

This  company  arrived  upon  the  frontier  about  the  last  of 
February  or  first  of  ilarch,  and  was  divided  into  three 
squads;  Captain  Martin,  with  the  main  squad,  making  his 
headquarters  at  the  old  fort  at  Spirit  Lake;  Lieutenant 
(Church  with  one  squad  At  Peterson,  and  Lieutenant  Jewett 
with  the  remaining  one  at  Emmet.  This  company  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  force  known  as  the  Northern  Border  Bri- 
gade, which  was  not  organized  until  some  three  years  later. 

This  force  was  kept  on  duty  until  about  the  first  of  July, 
when  they  were  ordered  off,  but  not  disbanded.  In  the  fall 
of  1858,  upon  the  earnest  representations  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  inhabitants,  they  were  again  ordered  into  service  and 
kept  on  duty  along  the  frontier  until  the  following  spring, 
when  they  were  discharged.  This  was  the  last  of  any  military 
operations  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861. 
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THE  SPIRIT  LAKE  CLAIM   CLUB THE   FIRST   POST- 
OFFICE THE       FIRST       MAIL       ROUTE TORSON's 

WONDEHFUL     FEAT POSTOFFICE     AT     OKOBOJI 

THE    FIRST    FUNERAL ^THE    FIRST    WHITE    CHILD 

BORN   IN   THE   EMIGRATION   IN    1858 FARMING • 

THE  RAVAGES   OF  THE  BLACKBIRDS DEVICES   FOR 

SAVING    CROPS THE    WET      SUMMER    OF     1858 

CROSSING  THE   STREAMS   AND  SLOUGHS DISCOUR- 
AGING  CONDITIONS. 

MONG  the  incidents  of  the  winter  of  1857  and  1858  may 
H^D  be  mentioned  the  formation  of  a  chxim  club.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  government  surveys  were  not 
yet  made,  and  that  claims  were  held  under  the  laws  of 
the  state,  giving  each  person  the  right  to  defend  his  posses- 
sion to  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  Of  course,  it  gave 
him  no  title  to  the  land,  but  simply  the  right  to  defend  his 
possession  against  everything  but  an  adverse  title.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Dickinson  County  Claim  Club,  each  inhab- 
itant Avas  entitled  to  two  claims,  one  in  his  own  name  and  the 
other  in  the  name  of  some  other  party  who  was  to  settle  upon 
and  improve  it  within  one  year  from  the  time  it  was  taken. 
According  to  the  articles  of  association  adopted,  the  club  was 
to  be  under  the  command  of  a  captain  and  two  lieutenants, 
who  were  to  call  out  the  club  when  the  assumed  rights  of  any 
of  the  claimants  were  trespassed  upon.  The  captain  of  the 
club  at  the  time  of  its  organization  was  William  Carsley, 
The  lieutenants  were  Charles  F.  Hill  and  J.  D.  Hawkins. 
The  organization  was  short-lived  and  was  never  called  into 
service. 
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The  first  postoiRce  in  the  county,  and,  in  fact,  the  first  one 
in  all  northwestern  Iowa,  was  established  at  Spirit  Lake  in 
February,  1858,  by  the  appointment  of  K.  U.  Wheelock  as 
postmaster.  Previous  to  this  time  most  of  the  settlers  had 
their  mail  addressed  either  to  Fort  Dodge  or  Sioux  City  and 
forwarded  from  there  as  opportunities  presented  themselves. 
There  had  been  a  semi-monthly  mail  route  from  Mankato  to 
Sioux  City,  established  as  early  as  1856,  but  it  was  not  regu- 
larly carried  until  the  winter  of  1857.  The  contract  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Babcock,  of  Kasota,  Minnesota,  for  which 
he  received  the  sum  of  $4,000  a  year,  besides  a  government 
subsidy  of  one  section  of  government  land  for  each  twenty 
miles  of  route  in  Minnesota. 

A  Mr.  Pease,  of  Jackson  County,  Minnesota,  had  taken  the 
contract  of  Babcock  as  sub-contractor.  He  carried  the  north 
part  himself,  and  sublet  the  south  part  from  Spirit  Lake  to 
Sioux  City  to  Jareb  Palmer,  as  has  been  before  stated.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1858  this  mail  contract  fell  into  the  hands 
of  two  young  men  residing  at  Kasota,  Minnesota,  Orin  ^S^ason 
and  Cephas  Bedow,  who  run  it  until  1862.  In  addition  to 
carrying  the  mail,  which  they  did  promptly-  and  faithfully, 
they  did  numberless  errands  for  people  along  the  route.  There 
was  no  store  between  ^fankato  and  Sioux  City,  consequently 
there  was  no  end  to  the  little  purchases  they  were  required 
to  make,  and  upon  their  weekly  arrival  their  vehicle  had 
much  the  appearance  of  a  Yankee  peddler's  outfit — loaded 
down  with  articles  "too  numerous  to  mention." 

When  they  commenced  running  the  route  there  was  no  trail 
whatever  between  here  and  Peterson,  so  on  one  trip  they  took 
along  a  lot  of  bushes  and  set  them  along  their  route  at  such 
distances  apart  that  they  could  easily  see  from  one  to  the  other. 
In  this  way  they  soon  had  a  trail  they  could  follow  without 
difficultv.     At  one  time  while  they  had  the  route  there  came 
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a  heavy  snow  storm  which  rendered  crossing  the.  wide  prai- 
ries with  a  light  rig  like  theirs  impossible.  Bedow  started 
with  the  mail  as  usual  and  got  as  far  as  the  Norwegian  set- 
tlement at  the  head  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Watonwan  when 
he  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  through.  Accordingly 
he  engaged  a  Norwegian  by  the  name  of  Torson  to  make  the 
trip.  A  person  who  has  never  seen  a  Norwegian  on  his  snow- 
shoes  can  have  no  idea  of  tie  rapidity  with  which  they  get 
over  the  road.  All  of  the  ravines  and  low  places  were  filled 
with  snow  which  had  been  packed  hard  by  the  strong  wind,  mak- 
ing the  finest  kind  of  a  track  for  the  long,  slender  "skees." 

On  this  occasion  Torson  made  the  trip  from  Spirit  Lake 
to  Sioux  City  and  return  in  five  days,  with  the  heavy  mail 
sack  strapped  to  his  shoulders.  The  distance  as  then  traveled 
was  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  or  for  the  entire  trip 
near  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  an  average  of  fifty  miles 
a  day.  Some  days  he  must  have  made  considerably  more 
than  this.  He  made  a  few  more  trips  until  the  snow  went 
down  so  they  could  put  their  teams  on  again. 

R.  U.  Wheelock  continued  in  this  position  as  postmaster 
at  Spirit  Lake  until  he  left  the  county  in  1861,  when  it  was 
turned  over  to  B.  F.  Pamienter,  his  brother-in-law,  who  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  oflice  until  he  left  the  county,  a  year 
or  two  later. 

The  Okoboji  postoflice  was  established  about  a  year  after 
the  one  at  Spirit  Lake.  G.  H.  Bush  was  the  first  postmaster, 
but  as  he  left  after  a  few  months  the  office  was  transferred  to  * 
M.  J.  Smith,  who,  after  a  few  years,  turned  it  over  to  J.  W. 
O'Farrell.  These  were  the  only  two  postoffices  in  the  county 
up  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Milford  office  about 
1869. 

The  semi-monthly  mail  from  Mankato  to  Sioux  City  was 
kept  up  until  1862,  although  other  mail  facilities  were  pro- 
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vided  before  that  time.  In  1859  a  weekly  mail  was  put  on 
between  Algona  and  Spirit  Lake.  Judge  Asa  C.  Call,  of  Al- 
gona,  had  the  contract,  which  he  sublet  to  a  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  the  same  place.  Bob  Henderson  is  well  and  kindly  remem- 
bered by  all  the  old  settlers  of  that  day.  These  routes  were 
both  discontinued  in  1862,  and  a  weekly  route  from  Spirit 
Lake  to  Fort  Dodge  substituted  in  their  place.  This  route 
was  carried  by  John  Gilbert  and  may  be  referred  to  again. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  give  the  minor  events  of  the  period 
now  under  consideration  in  anything  like  the  order  in  which 
they  occurred,  and,  indeed,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  first,  the  commencement,  of  anything  like  civilized  life  in 
this  new  country,  would  be  considered  decidedly  common- 
place and  not  worth  relating  at  all. 

The  first  funeral  services  held  in  the  county  were  at  Oko- 
boji  in  the  spring  of  1858.  Daniel  Poorman^  a  blacksmith 
from  Newton,  had  commenced  the  erection  of  a  shop  at  Oko- 
boji,  and  had  it  partly  completed  when  one  Sunday  several  of 
the  boys  were  in  bathing,  he  among  the  rest.  He  struck  out 
some  distance  where  he  was  seized  with  a  cramp,  and  before 
they  were  aware  of  any  trouble,  he  was  past  resuscitation. 
They  recovered  the  body  and  did  what  they  could  to  bring 
him  to,  but  without  success.  The  boys  made  a  rude  coffin  out 
of  such  materials  as  could  be  found,  and  he  was  buried  the 
next  evening  near  the  south  end  of  the  east  shore  of  West 
Okoboji   Lake. 

Later  on,  during  the  same  summer,  a  child  of  William  Bark- 
man  was  drowned  while  playing  on  the  dock  to  which  a  boat 
was  fastened.  This  w^as  on  the  isthmus,  near  the  old  red  mill. 
jMr.  Barkman  lived  on  the  isthmus  at  that  time,  and  was  help- 
ing Peters  get  the  old  mill  into  operation.  It  was  a  sii^gular 
circumstance,  and  pne  that  occasioned  a  considerable  remark 
at  the  time,  that  for  three  or  four  years  after  the  first  settle- 
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ment  of  the  county  there  were  no  deaths  except  by  accident. 
Bnt  stich  was  the  case. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  the  county  was  Ebbert  "Whee- 
lock  HJowe,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Howe,  bom  in  Febru- 
ary, 1858.  The  first  girl,  and  second  child  born  in  tEe  county 
was  Deria  Barkman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bark- 
man,  bom  in  the  summer  of  1858. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  there  was  a  reasonable  amount  of 
emigration.  Many  of  those  who  had  been  here  the  previous 
year  on  prospecting  tours,  returned  in  the  spring  for  perma- 
nent settlement,  bringing  their  families  with  them.  Other 
families  also  came  on  the  representations  of  their  friends. 
Prominent  among  those  who  brought  their  families  here  that 
spring  were  J.  D.  Howe,  K.  U.  Wheelock,  B.  F.  Parmenter, 
J.  S.  Prescott,  Henry  Schuneman,  Henry  Barkman,  James 
Ball,  Leonidas  Congleton,  Alvarado  Kingman,  William  Bark- 
man, George  Ring,  Philip  Rislyig  and  several  others.  M.  J. 
Smith  and  his  sister,  Myra  Smith,  came  that  spring.  These, 
with  those  who  wintered  here,  constituted  quite  a  company 
and  was  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  society  in 
northwestern  Iowa. 

The  young  ladies  belonging  to  the  several  families  at  that 
time  were  as  follows:  Misses  Sarah  tad  Mary  Howe,  Miss 
Belle  Wheelock,  Miss  Myra  Smith,  Misses  Mary  and  Emma 
Congleton,  Miss  Sarah  McMillen  and  Miss  Dema  Adams. 
The  number  of  young  men  here  at  the  time  was  about  thirty. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  places  claimed  by  Granger 
and  his  men  remained  vacant  until  this  spring,  when  M.  J. 
Smith  made  a  claim  on  what  is  now  known  as  Smith's  Point, 
a  couple  of  young  men  by  the  names  of  D^n  Calwell  and  T.  S. 
Euff  on  what  is  known  as  Dixon's  Beach,  and  Jareb  Palmer 
on  upper  Maple  Grove,  now  known  as  Omaha  Beach. 
Cabins    were    built    on    most    of    the    claims,     and    some 
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farming  was  done  this  season.  It  seems  like  a  wild 
statement  now,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless,  that  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  successful  farming  at  that  time  was  the 
ravages  of  the  blackbirds.  Xo  person  who  was  not  a  witness 
to  it  can  form  any  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  destruc- 
tion possible  to  be  wrought  by  a  flock  of  healthy  blackbirds. 

Corn  was  the  principal  crop,  as  no  machinery  for  handling 
small  grain  had  been  introduced  into  the  country.  The  time 
when  the  blackbirds  were  the  most  destructive  was  when  the 
grain  was  just  coming  out  of  the  ground,  or  about  the  last 
week  in  May  and  the  first  two  weeks  in  June.  They  would 
come  in  such  clouds  as  to  almost  darken  the  sun,  and  lighting 
down  on  the  mellow  fields  where  the  corn  was  just  coming  up, 
would  destroy  a  large  area  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time.  They  have  been  known  to  destroy  for  one  man  an  en- 
tire forty  acre  field  in  one  day.  And  one  great  difficulty  about 
it  was  that  there  was  no  way  of  keeping  them  off.  Scare 
them  up  in  one  place  and  they  would  immediately  light  do^\^l 
in  another  and  keep  right  on  with  their  work  of  destruction. 
Shooting  among  theni  had  no  appreciable  effect,  but  it  was  lots 
of  fun  for  the  boys  and  gave  them  good  practice.  Fred  Gil- 
l^ert,  who  has  so  long  held  the  world's  championship  trophy, 
first  acquired  his  wonderful  skill  as  a  wing  shot  by  shooting 
blackbirds  in  his  father's  cornfield  with  an  old  muzzle-loader. 

Effigies  and  scarecrows  placed  in  the  field  had  no  effect 
whatever.  Various  schemes  and  devices  were  tried  to  circum- 
vent them,  but  wnth  indifferent  success.  Some  claimed  that 
soaking  the  seed  in  copperas  water  or  in  tar  so  as  to  give  it  a 
l)itter  taste  kept  them  off,  but  about  the  only  remedy  that 
liad  any  appreciable  effect,  and  one  by  which  many  farmers 
saved  a  portion  of  their  crops,  was  to  scatter  corn  on  their 
fields  every  day  for  the  birds  to  pick  up.  By  this  means,  and 
a  continuous  working  of  the  corn  until  it  w^as  too  large  for 
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thera,  a  portion  of  the  crop  was  saved  for  the  time.  But  the 
farmer's  jtribiilations  were  not  by  any  means  over  when  his 
corn  was  too  large  for  them  to  pull  or  scratch  up.  Just  when 
the  kernel  was  forming,  or  when  it  was  in  *^roasting  ears," 
the  birds  were  very  destructive;  nearly  or  quite  as  much  so 
as  in  the  spring.  They  would  light  on  the  ears,  and  strip- 
ping down  the  silks  and  the  husks,  would  destroy  the  grain 
on  the  ear  in  a  very  short  time.  Many  a  man  who  had  neg- 
lected to  watch  his  field  for  a  few  days  was  surprised  on  going 
to  it  to  find  only  a  few  dried  cobs.  Some  farmers  saved  a 
])ortion  of  their  crops  by  erecting  several  high  platforms  in 
their  fields*  and  keeping  their  children  on  them  yelling, 
screaming,  ringing  cowbells  and  drumming  on  tin  pans  until 
they  were  completely  worn  out.  This  plan  had  one  advan- 
tage, if  no  other ;  the  children  made  all  (the  noise  they  wanted 
to  and  nobody  scolded  them  for  it.  The  pest  became  so  gen- 
eral that  in  the  Eighth  Greneral  Assembly  Mr.  Blackford  of 
Algona,  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  through  providing  for  pay- 
ing a  bounty  on  blackbirds,  which  remained  in  force  about 
four  years,  when  it  was  repealed.  The  pest  died  out  gradually 
as  the  couutry  settled.  As  the  area  of  tillable  land  was  grad- 
ually increased,  the  birds  scattered  until  their  depredations 
were  no  longer  noticeable. 

The  emigration  during  the  summer  of  1858  was  not  quite 
up  to  the  expectations  of  the  settlers, ,  but  was  all  that  could 
have  been  reasonably  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The 
summer  was  a  remarkably  wet  one.  Continuous  rains  had 
swollen  the  streams  so  as  to  render  them  almost  impassable.  The 
larger  streams  were  out  of  their  banks  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
while  the  smaller  ones,  which  were  ordinarily  nothing  but 
little  rivulets  that  one  could  step  across,  were  now  spread  out 
to  a  width  of  several  yards  and  swimming  deep.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  such  a  season  was  very  unfavorable  to'emigra- 
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tion  and  e^tlement.  To  a  person  having  had  no  experience 
in  matters  of  this  kind  and  unacquainted  with  the  various 
devices  and  contrivances  which  were  resorted  to  for  crossing 
swollen  streams  and  bottomless  sloughs,  it  would  seem  to  be 
an  utter  impossibility  to  make  any  progress  whatever  in  the 
face  of  such  formidable  obstacles. 

And  yet  the  emigration  of  the  summer  of  1858  was  made 
in  the  face  of  just  such  difficulties.  Most  of  the  travel  was 
with  ox  teams,  but  very  few  horses  being  used  at  that  tiniie. 
Oxen  were  preferred  on  account  of  requiring  so  much  less 
grain,  and  from  the  fact  that  all  the  care  they  needed  was  to 
be  turned  loose  on  the  prairie  at  night,  and  they  were  all 
ready  to  start  again  in  the  morning.  It  was  customary  to 
travel  in  small  parties  consisting  of  three  or  four  or  half  a 
dozen  teams,  each  team  consisting  of  two  to  four  yoke  of  oxen 
hitched  to  the  proverbial  covered  wagon,  or  "prairie  schooner," 
as  it  was  then  best  known. 

Each  wagon  was  or  should  have  been  provided  with  a  cable 
rope  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  feet  long.  In  traveling, 
whenever  a  party  reached  a  slough  or  marsh,  or  other  place 
difficult  to  cross,  it  was  customary  to  "double  up''  and  help 
each  other  over.  This  was  done  by  driving  up  as  near  to  the 
slough  as  could  be  done  without  miring  down,  and  then  one 
or  more  of  the  boys  would  take  two  or  three  yoke  of  cattle,  or 
as  many  as  were  needed,  and  cable  enough  to  reach  to  solid 
ground  on  the  other  side  and  cross  over.  The  cables  were 
then  rigged  from  the  team  and  wagon  on  the  one  side  .to  the 
teams  that  had  crossed  over,  and  as  soon  as  everv^hing  was 
in  readiness  the  signal  was  given  to  start,  when  by  dint  of 
much  yelling  and  whipping,  and  some  swearing,  which,  under 
the  mitigating  circumstances,  wasn't  usually  considered  a 
very  serious  offense,  the  other  side  was  usually  reached  with- 
out any  mishap  other  than  a  general  bespattering  of  every- 
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thing  with  mud  and  water.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  after 
once  starting  in  to  keep  going  until  solid  ground  was  reached 
on  the  other  side,  since  if  bv  any  unforeseen  accident,  a  wagon 
should  "mire  down,"  it  would  keep  settling  and  the  black, 
sticky  mud  would  settle  in  around  the  wheels  until  it  would 
be  impossible  to  extricate  it  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
unloading  and  prying  out,  and  this  in  two  or  three  feet  of 
mud  and  water  was  no  picnic.  This  process  had  to  be  repeated 
with  variations  until  every  wagon  was  over. 

In  crossing  streams  that  were  too  deep  for  fording,  the 
method  of  procedure  was  somewhat  different.  It  was  custom- 
ary to  take  the  best  wagon  box  in  the  outfit  and  caulk  it,  mak- 
ing it  as  nearly  water  tight  as  possible.  Cattle  are  natural 
swimmers,  and  they  seem  to  like  it  when  they  get  used  to  it. 
They  soon  learn,  upon  arriving  at  a  stream,  to  strike  straight 
across  and  make  a  landing  upon  the  further  side  without  any 
delay  whatever.  Upon  arriving  at  a  stream  too  deep  for  ford- 
ing the  wagon  box  that  had  Ix^n  fitted  up  for  that 
purpose  would  he  taken  off  and  transformed  into  a 
ferry  boat.  A  cable  would  be  rigged  to  each  end  of 
it,  when  a  boy  would  mount  one  of  the  oxen  that 
had  been  trained  for  that  kind  of  work,  and  swim  the  stream, 
holding  the  rope  in  his  hand.  Arriving  at  the  oj^posite  side, 
he  would  make  fast  his  rope,  turn  his  cattle  loose  and  proceed 
at  once  to  business,  which  was  to  ferry  the  balance  of  the  party 
across.  The  first  load  to  go  over  would  of  course  be  men 
enough  to  manage  the  ferry  and  take  care  of  the  goods  as 
they  were  sent  over.  The  Avagons  would  now  be  drawn  up  to 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  where  they  would  be  unloaded  and 
their  contents  placed  .aboard  the  improvised  ferry  boat,  and 
drawn  over  to  the  further  side  by  the  men  who  had  previous- 
ly crossed  over,  and  there  unloaded  again.  The  wagon  box 
would  then  be  drawn  back  and  loaded  and  again  sent  over. 
•This  operation  would  be   repeated  and  re-repeated  until  the 
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contents  of  all  the  wagons  were  over.  Then  the  wagon  boxes 
would  be  lashed  down  to  the  running  gear  and  the  wagons 
floated  over.  The  cattle  would  then  swim  across,  the  balance 
of  the  party  be  ferried  over  and  the  labor  of  crossing  the  stream 
finished. 

The  next  job  was  reloading  and  repacking  the  wagons  and 
getting  ready  for  another  start.  It  \vas  no  uncommon  experir 
ence  for  a  party,  on  arriving  at  the  banks  of  a  stream,  to  go 
into  camp  for  the  night  and  then  spend  the  whole  of  the  next 
day  in  crossing  over  and  getting  reloaded,  and  camp  the  sec- 
ond night  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  The  experience 
described  above  watj  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1858. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  financial  crash  of  the  previous 
year,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  most  disastrous  the  country 
had  ever  known,  was  now  being  felt  through  the  West  with 
terrible  severity.  It  became  necessary  to  adopt  a  system  of 
economy  and  self-denial,  such  as  had  not  been  experienced 
for  many  ye^rs  previous  and  has  not  been  Known  since.  There 
Avas  absolutely  no  mgney  in  the  country.  People  residing 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  state  well  remember  how  utterly 
impossible  it  was  at  that  time  to  raise  money  by  any  ordinary 
means.  Xearly  all  of  the  banks  in  the  country  had  failed, 
and  as  there  w^as  then  no  provision  for  securing  and  redeem- 
ing the  circulation,  the  bills  became  worthless.  From  the 
crash  of  1857  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  business  was  at 
a  perfect  standstill. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difliculty  that  the  commonest  neces- 
sities of  life  could  be  secured,  and  all  luxuries,  and  much  of 
what  is  now  deemed  necessary  to  support  existence,  had  to  be 
wholly  dispensed  with.  Such  necessaries  as  tea,  coffee  and 
sugar,  and,  indeed,  groceries  of  all  kinds,  were  indulged  in  by 
but  very  few,  and  by    them  but  sparingly.     Corn,  wheat  or 
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barley  was  made  to  answer  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  while 
'^prairie  tea''  was  a  very  common  beverage.  This  ^^prairie 
tea"  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  leaves  of  the  ''reel- 
root,"  that  grew  so  plentifully  on  the  w^ild  prairie,  treated  or 
drawn  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  tea.  It  was  an  astring- 
ent, and  was  said  to  have  much  the  same  effect  on  the  human 
system  as  the  tea  in  ordinary  use. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  the  same  rigid  economy  had  to 
be  observed.  Many  were  the  men  who  wore  moccasins  made 
of  rawhide,  and  pants  made  of  grain  bags,  because  they  could 
get  nothing  better, — not  worthless  tramps,  either,  but  men  of 
education,  energy  and  intelligence.  It  was  no  uncommon  ex- 
perience  for  families  to  live  for  weeks  with  no  breadstuffs, 
except  such  as  they  could  grind  in  a  coffee  mill,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  little  meat,  milk,  and  game  or  fish,  furnished 
their  entire  supply  of  provisions. 


^^ 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

DISAGREEMENTS    AND    JEALOUSIES THE     TKOOPS 

ORDERED  BACK  TO  THE  LAKES JOHN   CAMPBELL 

AND   HIS  BAND  OF   INDIANS TWO  RECOGNIZED  AS 

MEMBERS   OF   INKPADUTAh's    BAND ARE    ARREST- 
ED   BUT    MAKE    THEIR    ESCAPE CAMPBELL   TRIED 

AND    HUNG    FOR      MURDER      AT      MANKATO "bAD 

»1TAIL"  and  HIS  BAND INDIAN  MEDICAL  PRAC- 
TICE  QUARREL  OVER  Till:  STEAM  MILL AT- 
TEMPT TO  REPLEVIN  THE  LOGS A  FIGHT  PRE- 
VENTED    BY     AN      UNLOOKED-FOR    CIRCUMSTANCE 

UMPASHOTA        AND        HIS        BAND THE        FIRST 

SCHOOL    A     PRIVATE     ONE ^THE    FIRST    TERM    OF 

THE     DISTRICT     COURT PRESCOTT      DISPOSES      OF 

HIS    TUSCULUM    CLAIMS. 

HEX  wc  now  look  back  and  consider  the  obstacles  that  met 
the  early  settler  at  every  stage  of  his  progress  at  this 
time,  the  only  wonder  is  that  any  exhibited  the  energy, 
hardihood  and  pluck  necessary  to  overcome  them  and 
gain  a  foothold  under  such  adverse  conditions.  As  might  be 
expected,  jealousies  and  diflferences  of  opinion  began  to  mani- 
fest themselves  as  diflferent  and  apparently  conflicting  inter- 
ests began  to  develop. 

One  question  on  which  the  sentiment  was  divided  was  the 
policy  of  applying  for  troops  as  a  protection  against  the  In- 
dians. One  portion  insisted  that,  from  the  exposed  position 
of  the  settlement  on  the  frontier,  we  were  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  attacked  by  the  Indians  and  swept  out  of  exist- 
ence before  any  aid  could  be  obtained  or  resistance  made.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  those  who  were  opposed  to 
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applying  for  troops,  that  inasmuch  as  the  large  bodies  of  sav- 
ages had  left  the  country,  there  was  really  no  danger,  and  that 
the  act  of  asking  for  troops  for  the  purpose  of  protection  had 
the  appearance  and  effect  of  advertising  to  the  world  thac 
there  was  danger  and  that  this  was  dangerous  gi'ound  to  oc- 
cupy, thus  preventing  emigration.  The  consequence  was 
petitions  and  remonstrances  went  in  from  both  sides,  each  side 
representing  the  condition  of  affairs  as  viewed  from  its  own 
standpoint. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  troops  stationed  here  the 
previous  winter  had  been  called  in  in  the  spring,  but  not  dis- 
charged, the  organization  having  been  kept  intact,  and  the 
proposition  was  to  have  this  body  of  troops  ordered  into  ser- 
vice again.  This  plan  finally  prevailed.  The  troops  were 
ordered  back  here  in  the  fall  of  1858,  and  kept  here  until 
their  discharge  in  the  spring  of  1859. 

In  the  fall  of  1858  the  first  election  was  held  under  the 
new  constitution.  In  the  Fourth  Judicial  District,  Hon.  A. 
W.  Hubbard,  of  Sioux  City,  was  elected  District  Judge  and 
Hon.  O.  C.  Howe,  of  Spirit  Lake,  District  Attorney. 

The  winter  of  1858  and  1859  was  not  marked  by  any  event 
out  of  the  ordinary  other  than  has  been  related.  The  more 
timid  suffered  from  continued  apprehensions  of  Indian  trou- 
bles. There  apprehensions  were  somewhat  intensified  by  the 
arrival  at  the  lakes,  some  time  in  January,  of  a  party  of  In- 
dians in  charge  of  a  half-breed  by  the  name  of  John  Camp- 
bell, who  acted  as  chief  and  interpreter.  These  Indians 
claimed  to  be  friendly,  but  a  couple  of  trappers  from  the  Des 
Moines  River,  by  the  names  of  John  Dodson  and  Henry  Chif- 
fen,  who  were  trapping  at  the  lakes  at  the  time,  claimed  to  rec- 
ognize two  of  them  as  having  belonged  to  Inkpad Utah's  band. 
They  had  been  trapping  along  the  Des  Moines  River  for  a 
year  or  two  and  had  frequently  come  in  contact  with  the  In- 
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dians.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Chiffen  was  one  of 
the  messengers  who  went  from  Springfield  to  Fort  Ridgley 
for  help  after  learning  ol  the  massacre  at  the  lakes  and  be- 
fore the  attack  on  Springfield.  Dodson  and  Chiffen  both 
claimed  to  identify  two  of  Campbell's  men  as  belonging  to 
Inkpadutah's  band,  and  presumably  as  participating  in  the 
massacre  at  the  lakes. 

Acting  upon  this  information,  Captain  Martin  determined 
to  arrest  them  and  send  them  to  Des  Moines,  that  their  case 
might  be  investigated.  A  detail  of  soldiers  was  made  for  that 
j)nrpose,  and  the  party  started,  arriving  at  Mahan's  place  on 
the  Des  ^foines  River  the  first  day.  During  the  evening  the 
Indians  were  very  uneasy  and  kept  going  in  and  out  of  doors, 
and  kept  their  guards  busy  looking  after  them.  Finally  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  both  went  out  at  the  same 
time,  the  guards  accompanying  them.  When  a  s-hort  distance 
from  the  house  they  commenced  talking  to  each  other  by  the 
usual  Indian  grunts,  when  all  at  once  they  both  dropped  their 
blankets  to  the  ground  and  springing  away  from  their  guards, 
started  on  the  run  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  darkness.  The 
surprised  guards  returned  next  day  to  headquarters,  where 
they  were  most  unmercifully  nagged  by  their  comrades  for 
allowing  their  prisoners  to  escape  them  so  easily.  The  balance  of 
the  band  were  kept  privsoners  at  Spirit  Lake  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  when  Captain  Martin  decided  that  he  had  cared  for 
them  long  enough  and  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  send 
them  back  to  the  agency  at  once.  Accordingly  he  dispatched 
a  squad  of  eight  or  ten  men  in  charge  of  A.  Kingman  to 
escort  them  out  of  the  state.  Kingman  and  his  men  accom- 
panied them  as  far  as  they  could  and  be  sure  of  getting  back 
to  the  fort  the  same  day.  Then  they  left  them  with  orders 
To  get  back  to  the  agency  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  try  to 
visit  the  lakes  again.     Upon  arriving  at  Marble  Grove  on  his 
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return,  Kingman  fell  in  with  a  squad  of  four  or  five  soldiers 
and  as  many  Indians  who  had  been  sent  out  bv  the  command- 
ant at  Fort  Ridgley  to  look  after  Campbell  and  his  party. 
Kingman  and  his  men  followed  a  different  route  on  their  re- 
turn than  they  did  on  going  out.  This  accounts  for  their  not 
falling  in  with  the  ofher  party  earlier  in  the  day.  The  ser- 
geant in  charge  at  once  enquired  for  news  of  Campbell's 
party,  when  Kingman  proceeded  to  tell  them  the  whole  story. 
This  the  sergeant  and  his  men  accepted  as  true,  but  the  In- 
dians were  suspicious,  and  one  of  them,  a  strapping  big  fel- 
low who  could  talk  English  stepped  before  him  and  looking 
him  square  in  the*  face,  exclaimed:  ^'You  lie!  God  damn 
you.  You  have  killed  those  Indians. ''  Except  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  soldiers  there  might  have  been  serious  trouble  then 
and  there,  but  they  soon  had  the  Indians  cooled  down  and 
started  ait  once  for  Fort  Ridgley,  and  as  was  afterwards 
learned,  overtook  Campbell's  party  when  about  half  '  way 
there. 

As  before  stated,  Campbell  was  a  half-breed,  and  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  \War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  company  with 
several  half-breeds  and  Indians,  enlisted  and  went  south,  but 
were  soon  after  discharged  for  disability.  It  was  a  curious 
fact  that  came  to  the  surface  during  the  war  that  the  Indians 
and  half-breeds  enlisted  from  Minnesota  could  not  withstand 
the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  camp  life  at  all  in  compari- 
son with  the  volunteers.  After  his  discharge,  Campbell  re- 
turned to  Minnesota,  where  he  lived  a  kind  of  roving  life 
along  the  Minnesota  River  in  the  vicinity  of  ilankato  and 
New  Ulm.  Later  on  he  was  accused  of  the  murder  of  the  Jewett 
family,  on  Elm  Creek  in  Minnesota.  He  was  taken  to  Man- 
kato,  tried,  found  guilty  and  hanged. 

Another  party  of  Indians  visited  the  lakes  that  winter  that 
may  as  well  be  noticed  here  as  anywhere,  inasmuch     as     the 
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date  of  their  coming  cannot  be  definitely  determined,  although 
the  incident  is  vouched,  for  by  several  credible  witnesses. 
They  were  in  charge  of  a  chief  by  the  name  of  "Bad  Hail," 
a  very  old  man.  They  came  down  from  the  Northwest,  and 
went  into  camp  in  the  bend  of  the  Little  Sioux  west  of  Mil- 
ford,  v  in  what  was  then  known  as  the%Eisling  Grove.  The 
first  seen  of  them,  two  of  their  number  came  to  the  settle- 
ment begging  for  provisioiis  and  stated  that  one  of  the  squaws 
was  very  sick.  Captain  Martin  immediately  dispatched  a 
squad  of  troops  to  the  place  with  orders  to  bring  the  Indians 
to  headquarters  at  once.  This  order  was  obeyed.  Upon  their 
arrival  at  the  fort  the  squaw  proved  jbo  be  really  quite  sick, 
whereupon  the  medicine  man  of  the  party  proceeded  to  treat 
the  case  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  methods  of 
Indian  practice.  They  laid  her  down  at  full  length  upon  the 
floor  and  then  proceeded  to. deposit  gunpowder  in  small  quan- 
tities at  different  places  in  a  circle  entirely  around  her. 
Then  they  formed  in  Indian  file  and  commenced  marching 
around  her,  chanting  their  monotonous  "Hi  Yi,  Hi  Yi,"  and 
every  little  while  touching  off  one  of  the  deposits  of  the 
powder.  These  incantations  were  kept  up  for  some  time,  and 
the  curious  thing  about  the  whole  matter  was  that  the  squaw 
was  soon  visibly  better  and  by  the  next  morning  was  able  to 
resume  the  journey.  The  captain  sent  a  squad  of  men  to 
oacort  them  beyond  the  state  line,  giving  them  strict  orders 
to  go  back  to  the  agency  as  soon  as  possible  and  stay  tliere. 
The  discouraging  curcumstances  under  which  the  settlers 
labored  and  the  difticnlties  they  encountered  were  much  inten- 
sified by  the  bitter  quarrel  which  about  this  time  broke  out 
among  the  leading  men  of  the  settlement.  A  steam  mill  ha^ 
been  purchased  the  previous  year  by  Howe,  Wheelock  and 
Parmenter  and  shipped  to  Iowa  City^  which  was  at  that  time 
the  terminus  of  the  railroad.     There  was  no  advance  payment 
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niade,  but  one  was  due  before  it  could  be  moved  from  Iowa 
City.  The  financial  panic  coming  on  at  the  time  it  did,  the 
purchasers  found  themselves  without  the  money  necessary  to 
meet  the  payment  they  had  promised,  or  even  to  pay  the 
freight.  In  this  emergency  tJbey  turned  the  contract  over  to 
Prescott,  who  paid  the  freight  and  assumed  the  entire  obliga- 
tion for  the  mill.  At  the  same  time  he  entered  into  a  kind 
of  written  agreement  with  Howe  and  Wheelock  whereby  they 
were  to  retain  a  kind  of  partnership  in  running  the  mill.  Tha 
language  of  this  agreement  was  somewhat  vague,  and  after- 
ward gave  rise  to  no  end  of  trouble.  In  the  spring  of  1858 
this  mill  was  lying  in  the  Kock  Island  depot  at  Iowa  City. 
The  distance  to  Spirit  Lake  by  the  then  traveled  route  was 
but  little  short  of  three  hundred  miles.  For  the  last  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  route  the  streams  were  not  bridged,  the  low 
prairie  was  under  water,  the  streams  were  bank  full  and  some 
of  them  overflowing.  The  boiler  weighed  about  four  tons; 
the  balance  of  the  machine  was  in  such  shape  that  it  could  be 
(Jistributed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  overload  the  wagons.  An 
old  government  wagon  was  procured  for  hauling  the  boiler. 
Something  like  twenty  yoke  of  oxen  were  required  to  haul  the 
entire  outfit.  The  train  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  iWhee- 
lock.  The  time  occupied  in  bringing  it  through  was  something 
over  six  weeks,  which,  considering  the  obstacles  and  drawbacks 
in  the  way,  was  a  remarkably  quick  trip. 

The  mill  was  located  in  the  grove  south  of  the  Okoboji 
bridge.  It  was  not  got  into  running  order  until  some  time  in 
the  winter  following.  Through  some  misunderstanding  or 
misconstruction  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  a  bitter  quarrel 
arose  between  Doctor  Prescott  on  one  side  and  Howe,  Whee- 
lock and  Parmenter  on  the  other  in  regard  to  the  control  of 
the  mill.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  that  controversy  are 
too  voluminous  and  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  given 
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in  detail.  The  contest  was  a  long  and  bitter  one,  and  before 
it  was  ended  most  of  the  people  in  the  county  had  been  drawn 
into  taking  sides  with  one  party  or  the  other. 

While  it  would  be  both  impossible  and  undesirable  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  events  entering  into  this  unfortunate 
controversy,  one  or  two  incidents  will  give  some  insight  into 
the  nature  and  intensity  of  it.  Prescott,  in  addition  to  the 
Tusculum  claims,  endeavored  to  hold  the  Okoboji  Grove  and 
the  Gardner  place.  The  Okoboji  Grove  he  had  staked  off  as 
a  town  site  and  was  endeavoring  to  hold  it  as  such  under  the 
town  site  law,  although  he  didn't  comply  with  its  provisions 
very  well.  The  Gardner  place  he  was  trying  to  hold  under  the 
preemption  law.  The  mill  was  located  in  the  northeast  part 
of  the  Okoboji  Grove.  A  log  boarding  house  about  sixteen 
by  thirty  feet  in  size  had  been  built  near  it,  also  a  blacksmith 
shop.  During  the  early  part  of  the  winter  Prescott's  men 
had  cut  and  hauled  into  the  yard  where  the  mill  was  then 
being  set  up,  about  twelve  hundred  sawlogs,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  cutting  them  into  lumber  as  soon  as  the  mill  could  be 
started.  Howe  and  jWheelock  and  their  '£SLTtj  had  thrown  all 
the  obstacles  they  could  in  the  way  of  starting  the  mill,  they 
claiming  that  Prescott  was  going  ahead  in  violation  of  their 
contract. 

Among  other  things  they  contended  he  was  not  complying 
with  the  law  in  relation  to  his  town  site  claim,  and,  therefore, 
that  it  could  be  taken  by  any  one  who  saw  fit  to  file  a  contest 
on  it.  Consequently  John  Gilbert  filed  a  claim  on  it  under 
the  provisions  of  the  preemption  law,  and  by  virtue  of  so 
doing  claimed  ownership  of  the  sawlogs  that  had  been  cut 
and  hauled  together,  ana  commenced  proceeding  in  the  dis- 
trict court  to  take  them  out  of  Prescott's  hands  by  a  writ  of 
replevin.  C.  F.  Hill,  the  sheriff,  refused  to  serve  the  writ, 
but  they  made  a  short  job  of  removing  him  by  requiring  addi- 
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tional  bonds  and  then  refusing  to  accept  any  he  could  obtain,  and 
appointing  another.  Matters  came  to  a  crisis  on  the  twenty-sec- 
ond of  February,  1859,  when  the  newly  appointed  sheriff,  with 
a  posse  of  eight  or  'jten  men  with  six  or  eight  teams,  came  to  take 
possession  of  the  logs  and  deliver  them  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  whose 
plan  was  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  best  ones  to  Spirit  Lake 
to  be  used  in  making  shingle. 

In  the  meantime  Pre^ott's  men  had  kept  pretty  well  posted 
on  what  was  going  on,  and  tliey  made  up  their  minds  the 
logs  should  not  go  without  a  fight.  Prescott  himself  was 
away.  He  went  East  some  time  in  December,  and  his  affairs 
were  left  in  charge  of  G.  H.  Bush.  The  boys  made  it  in  their 
way  to  be  in  the  millyard  when  they  knew  the  sheriff  waa 
coming.  The  sheriff's  party  drove  into  tfie  yard,  where  he  read 
his  writ  to  Mr.  Bush  and  gave  him  a  copy.  They  then  com- 
menced the  operation  of  loading  the  logs,  but  when  one  was 
fairly  loaded  Prescott's  men  would  grab  it  and  roll  it  off  on 
the  other  side.  These  proceedings  were  kept  up  for  some  lit- 
tle time,  the  sheriff's  men  loading  a  log  when  Prescott's  men 
would  tip  it  over,  some  of  the  time  sled  and  all.  In  the  mean- 
time the  conversation  between  the  two  parties  was  more  re- 
markable for  strength  than  for  its  beauty.  In  other  words, 
the  air  was  blue  with  profanity.  But  there  weren't  any  logs 
taken  away  that  day. 

After  two  or  three  hours'  wrangling,  the  sheriff  and  his 
party  left,  and  in  tlje  evening  came  back  with  a  warrant  for . 
the  arrest  of  all  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  resisting  the 
service  of  the  writ  .of  replevin.  This  time  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  small  squad  of  soldiers.  Captain  Martin  with  his  company 
of  state  troops  being  stationed  at  Spirit  Lake  at  this  time. 
The  excitement  now  ran  higher  than  ever.  A  majority  were 
in  favor  of  resisting,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  such 
would  have  been  the  outcome  except  for  a  very  unexpected 
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occurrence.  Just  as  the  excitement  was  at  its  height  and  the 
prospect  seemed  good  for  a  general  scrimmage,  a  messenger 
out  of  breath  came  running  with  all  his  might,  stating  that 
Indians  were  in  the  grove  at  the  head  of  Spirit  Lake. 

The  soldiers  started  for  headquarters  at  once  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  sheriff's  posse  started' for  home,  regardless  of  pris- 
oners or  sawlogs.  The  sheriff  insisted  on  taking  with  hita 
two  or  three  of  the  leaders  and  the  balance  were  let  off  on 
their  promise  to  appear  and  answer  at  the  proper  time,  which 
they  did.  As  soon  as  possible,  Bush,  Mr.  Prescott's  manager, 
consulted  a  lawyer.  Judge  Meservey  of  Fort  Dodge,  and  by  his  . 
advice  obtained  a  counter  replevin,  which,  together  with  an 
injunction  obtained  later  on,  put  a  stop  to  further  proceed- 
ings, and  the  matter  quietly  died  down.  Gilbert  never  made 
lany  further  attempt  to  get  possession. 

In  the  meantime  Howe  and  'Wheelock  were  determined  the 
mill  should  not  run  without  their  claims  to  a  part  ownership 
were  recognized,  consequently  when  the  mill  was  about  ready 
to  be  started  up  they  went  down  with  quite  a  party  of  men 
and  took  away  the  valves  from  the  pump  and  some  of  the 
minor  pieces  of  machinery,  thinking  the  mill  could  not  be 
started  without  sending  to  the  works  where  it  was  made  and 
getting  duplicates  of  the  parts  taken.  But  Mr.  Mastellar, 
Prescott's  engineer,  being  a  very  ingenious  man,  went  to  work 
and  made  new  valves  and  supplied  the  missing  parts.  Prescott 
now  obtained  an  injunction  against  all  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, restraining  them  from  interfering  with  his  work  and 
then  started  up  the  mill.  In  a  few  days,  however,  Howe  and 
Wheelock  with  their  men  came  down  again  and  this  time  they 
took  parts  of  the  machinery  that  could  not  be  replaced  without 
sending  to  the  works  where  the  mill  was  made. 

Prescott  on  his  return  from  the  East  obtained  the  requisite 
papers  for  arresting  the  other  parties  for  violating  the  injunc- 
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tion.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  officer  and  a  posse  of  men 
from  Webster  County,  but  upon  arriving  here  his  men  were 
missing,  having  skipped  to  Minnesota  to  avoid  arrest.  It  seems 
that  one  of  Captain  Martin's  men  was  in  Fort  Dodge  at  the 
time,  and  on  learning  what  was  up  rode  all  night  to  get  ahead 
of  Prescott's  party  and  warn  the  men.  They  remained  in  camp 
just  over  the  state  line  for  a  few  days,  when  that  becoming  irk- 
some they  boldly  came  back  to  town,  submitted  to  an  arrest 
and  then  went  before  Judge  Congleton,  who  was  in  sympathy 
with  them,  and  procured  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  were 
discharged.  The  first  term  of  the  district  court  for  this  county, 
which  is  mentioned  in  another  place,  coming  on  soon  after 
this,  the  injunction  was  dissolved. 

This  was  but  one  of  the  many  episodes  of  this  unfortunate 
quarrel,  which  was  kept  up  with  more  or  less  bitterness  until 
both  sides  were  practically  exhausted,  but  it  will  be  neither 
interesting  jior  profitable  to  follow  the  details  of  it  further. 
Taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  matter  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  blame  should  be  about  evenly  divided. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  to  where  we  left  the  inhabi- 
tants in  a  state  of  wild  excitement  over  the  appearance  of  a 
party  of  Indians  in  the  grove  at  the  head  of  Spirit  Lake. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  alarm  was  given.  Captain  Mar- 
tin dispatched  a  small  force  to  the  head  of  the  lake  to  investigate 
the  Indian  scare.  Upon  their  arrival  there  they  found  old 
Chief  Umpashota  with  his  family  and  a  few  followers  in  camp, 
who  upon  seeing  the  troops  were  worse  scared  then  they  were. 
The  soldiers  took  the  Indians  to  headquarters  as  prisoners, 
where  Captain  Martin  foimd  himself  in  about  the  same  predica- 
ment as  the  man  who  drew  the  white  elephant  in  the  lottery. 
He  couldn't  keep  him,  he  couldn't  sell  him,  he  couldn't  give  him 
away,  he  hated  to  kill  him  and  what  to  do  with  him  he  didn't 
know.  In  this  case  Captain  Martin  finally  decided  to  send  his 
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prisoners  to  Fort  Dodge  and  turn  them  over  to  the  authorities 
there. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  dispatched  Lieutenant  Church 
with  a  small  detachment  of  men  to  carry  it  out.  Church  really 
understood  the  situation  better  than  Martin  himself,  and  knew 
that  upon  arriving  at  Fort  Dodge  he  would  be  no  better  off 
than  he  was  then ;  consequently,  upon  reaching  Gillett's  Grove 
he  released  the  Indians  upon  their  promise  to  stay  away  from 
the  lakes  in  the  future.  This  was  without  doubt  the  old  chief's 
last  visit  to  Spirit  Lake.- 

Xo  public  schools  had  been  established  in  the  county  up  to 
this  time,  and  were  not  until  sometime  later.  A  private  school 
was  established  by  Doctor  Prescott  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
liis  family  in  the  fall  of  1858.  Prescott  had  erected  a  com- 
paratively convenient  and  comfortable  house  during  the  sinn- 
mer,  one  room  of  which  was  set  aside  for  a  schoolroom.  The 
teacher  employed  was  Miss  Amanda  L.  Smith,  Pres- 
cott's  family,  with  a  few  outsiders,  furnishing  the 
pupils.  The  expense  of  this  arrangement  was  borne 
by  Doctor  Prescott.  It  was  kept  up  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
or  until  the  spring  of  1860.  A  private  school  had  also  been 
started  at  Spirit  Lake  about  the  same  time  with  Miss  Mary 
Howe  as  teacher. 

The  first  public  school  in  the  county  was  taught  at  Okoboji 
during  the  winter  of  1862  and  1863,  Miss  Myra  Smith,  teacher, 
and  will  be  noticed  further. 

The  first  term  of  the  di^rict  court  in  the  county  was  held 
at  Spirit  Lake  in  June,  1850.  Judge  Hubbard  presided,  with 
0.  C.  Howe,  district  attorney;  Jareb  Palmer,  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  and  Alfred  Arthur,  sheriff.  Attorneys  in  attend- 
ance were  B.  F.  Parmenter,  Dickinson  County;  C.  C.  Smelt- 
zer,  Clay  County,  and  Patt  Robb,  Woodbury  County. 
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Xearly,  if  not  quite  all,  of  the  business  of  this  term  grew 
out  of  the  quarrel  .heretofore  mentioned  between  Prescott  on 
one  side,  and  Howe,  jWheelock  and  Parruenter  on  the  other.  If 
this  quarrel  was  not  the  means  of  breaking  up  the  enterprise  of 
establishing  the  institution  at  Tuseulum  by  Doctor  Prescott,  it 
certainly  hurried  up  the  event,  for  it  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  hold  or  maintain  his 
claim  to  the  land  he  had  selected  for  that  purpose,  as  there  was 
no  law  under  which  he  could  do  it.  His  enemies  questioned  his 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  motive  and  claimed  that  he  was  hold- 
ing, or  rather  endeavoring  to  hold,  all  of  these  choice  places 
simply  as  a  matter  of  speculation ;  that  he  had  no  expectation 
of  establishing  an  institution  of  learning  here,  such  as  he  had 
been  describing,  and  that  all  of  his  talk  in  that  direction  was 
cheap  bluff  just  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  other  people  from 
claiming  the  land. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  his  friends  were  getting  heartily 
sick  and  tired  of  being  dragged  into  quarrels,  in  w^hich  they 
had  no  individual  concern.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  of 
these  became  so  thoroughly  disgusted  wnth  the  way  things  w^ere 
being  managed  that  they  unceremoniously  pulled  up  and  left. 
Among  this  number  were  C.  F.  Hill  and  G.  H.  Bush,  both  of 
whom  had  ably  and  earnestly  seconded  Doctor  Prescott's  efforts 
to  gain  a  foothold,  but  they  could  see  nothing  but  contention 
ahead  with  no  chance  for  advantage  to  themselves.  Many 
others  felt  the  same  w^ay.  Prescott,  seeing  that  he  had  lost 
the  support,  sympathy  and  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, decided  to  abandon  the  w^hole  project,  so  far  as  trying 
to  found  the  institution  w^as  concerned,  and  sold  off  his  Tus- 
eulum claims  for  what  he  could  get^  which  was  but  a  nominal 
sum  and  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they  cost  him. 

Looking  at  the  project  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  it  could  have  succeeded  even  without 
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those  early  troubles.  The  claims  to  the  land  were  bought  by 
Alfred  Arthur  and  disposed  of  by  him  to  parties  who  settled 
iipon  them  at  once.  These  parties  were  H.  D.  Arthur,  John 
Francis,  John  P.  Gilbert,  Crosby  Warner,  Peter  Ladu  and 
Charles  Carpenter,  who  came  from  Wisconsin,  part  of  them 
in  1859  and  the  balance  in  1860.  Presoott  still  retained  his 
claim  to  Okoboji  Grove. 
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EMIGRATION      IN      1859 GOVERNMENT      SURVEYS 

COMPLETED THE    HOMESTEAD    LAW THE    FIRST 

PHYSICIAN THE    FIRST    MARRIAGE    CEREMONY 

THE   M.    E.    CHURCH REV.    CORNELIUS    MCLEAN 

HIS  SUCCESSORS THE  CIRCUIT THE  FIRST  SING- 
ING   SCHOOL SPECIAL    ELECTION    FOR   DISPOSING 

OF   THE   SWAMP   LAND A   BRIEF  REVIEW   OF   THE 

SWAMP  LAND  QUESTION ^BUILDING  THE  COURT- 
HOUSE  AND   TWO   BRIDGES SUBSEQUENT   BRIDGES 

ON   THE    SAME    SITES THE    BRICK    FOR    THE    OLD 

COURTHOUSE EARLY  LIME  KILNS THE  COURT- 
HOUSE NOT  COMPLETED  WHEN  TAKEN  POSSESSION 
BY  TROOPS THE  SUPERVISORS  SETTLE  WITH  CON- 
TRACTORS. 

•ST  THE  SPRING  of  1859,  a  company,  consisting  of  A. 
D.  Arthur,  John  P.  Gilbert  and  Spencer  Humphrey, 
erected  a  shingle  mill  at  Spirit  Lake.    It  was  kept  there 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  it  was  removed  to  some 
other  locality. 

The  government  surveys  were  completed  in  1859,  and  the 
settlers  were  enabled  to  establish  the  boundaries  to  their 
claims,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  toward  eventually  secur- 
ing the  title.  The  first  government  survey  was  made  in  1857 
by  a  surveyor  from  Van  Buren  County  by  the  name  of  Wilkins, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  government  inspector  as  defective,  when 
a  second  survey  was  made  by  C.  L.  Estes,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1858  and  finished  in  1859.  In  the  light  of  subse- 
quent developments  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  first  sur- 
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vey  was  the  more  accurate  of  the  two.  It  certainly  was  made 
with  far  more  care  than  the  second. 

It  will  be  remembered  as  a  historical  fact  thaft  Congress  in 
the  spring  of  1860  passed  the  first  bill  granting  homesteads 
to  actual  settlers,  but  that  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  President 
Buchanan.  This  created  much  disappointment,  and  not  a 
little  indignation,  among  the  frontier  settlers,  as  every  one 
then  imagined  that  the  passage  of  the  homestead  law  would 
give  a  new  impetus  to  emigration  and  impart  new  life  and 
energy  to  the  frontier  settlements.  The  bill  was  again  intro- 
duced in  the  succeeding  session  of  Congress  and  passed,  and 
was  approved  by  President  Lincoln,  and  became  the  law  of 
the  land  in  1862.  AVhatever  stimulating  effect  this  law  might 
have  had  it  passed  at  an  earlier  date,  it  was  of  but  little  ad- 
vantage now. 

At  this  time  the  Civil  'War  had  assumed  such  gigantic  pro- 
portions that  every  man  that  could  be  spared  was  required  by 
the  army.  The  soldier  and  the  pioneer  are  both  made  of  the 
same  material,  and  that  element  all  through  the  country  which 
usually  strikes  for  the  frontier  for  change,  adventure  or  excite- 
ment, went  into  the  army.  These  facts  will  be  noticed  more 
in  detail  in  their  proper  place. 

The  first  physician  in  this  county  was  Dr.  James  Ball, 
from  Xewton,  Jasper  County,  who  settled  here  in  1858,  and 
remained  here  until  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when 
lie  went  into  government  employ  as  a  surgeon,  first  at  Sioux 
City,  and  from  there  he  was  transferred  to  some  of  the  up- 
river  posts. 

The  first  marriage  solemnized  in  Dickinson  County  was  in 
the  spring  of  1859,  the  contracting  parties  being  William  E. 
Root  and  Addie  Ring,  both  of  Okoboji.  Doctor  Prescott  per- 
formed the  ceremony.  The  second  was  in  the  summei'of  1860, 
at  the  residence  of  W.  B.  Brown,  when  Abel  Keene  of  Mankato 
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was  married  to  Miss  Carrie  Doughty  of  Center  Grove,  R.  King- 
man, Esq.,  officiating. 

The  first  regularly  established  religious  services  in  north- 
western Iowa  were  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  which  established  a  circuit  here  in  1859.  This 
circuit  was  put  in  charge  of  Rev.  Cornelius  McLean  with  head- 
quarters at  Okoboji.  While  there  had  been  no  regular  appoint- 
ments up  to  that  time,  services  had  been  held  by  Doctor  Pres- 
cott  and  such  other  ministers  as  had  happened  to  be  traveling 
through  the  country.  Among  the  first  settlers  of  those  who 
professed  any  particular  religious  belief,  a  decided  majority 
were  Congregationalists,  but  of  those  who  came  later  more 
were  Methodists.,  It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Doctor  Pres- 
cott  that  the  Methodist  Conference  of  1859  decided  to  send  a 
minister  to  the  frontier.  This  circuit  at  that  time  comprised 
Emmet,  Dickinson,  Clay  and  O'Brien  Counties.  Services  were 
held  once  in  three  weeks  as  follows:  In  Emmet  County,  at 
Estherville  in  the  morning,  and  at  Emmet  in  the  afternoon; 
in  Dickinson  County  the  next  Sunday,  at  Spirit  Lake  in  the 
morning,  and  at  Okoboji  in  the  afternoon;  and  on  the  Sunday 
following  that  at  Peterson  in  the  morning,  and  at  Waterman, 
in  O'Brien  County,  in  the  afternoon.  This  round  had  to  be 
made  every  three  weeks. 

Mr.  McLean  was  among  the  best  educated  and  most  talented 
men  seut  into  this  county  by  the  Methodist  Church,  and  far 
superior  to  many  who  were  afterwards  sent  in  that  early  day. 
Up  to  1876  the  ministers  who  were  sent  to  this  circuit  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  since  Mr.  McLean's  time,  were 
as  follows.:  J.  A.  Van  Andor,  J.  iW.  Jones,  W.  Hyde,  Seymour 
Snyder,  W.  A.  Richards,  W.  IW.  Mallory,  G.  BrowTi,  'William 
Preston  and  J.  E.  Cohenone.  While  preachers  of  other  denom- 
inations occasionally  held  services  in  the  county,  there  was  no 
other  society  organized  than  the  Methodists  until  1870,  when 
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A  society  was  organized  by  the  Congregationalists  which  will 
be  noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

In  February  of  1859  the  question  of  disposing  of  the  swamp 
lands  for  public  improvements  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
electors  and  carried  almost  unanimously.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  for  the  county  had  the  project  been  defeated.  Those 
residing  in  the  central  .and  southern  portions  of  the  county 
were  at  first  inclined  to  oppose  the  scheme,  but  after  a  little 
campaigning  they  ascertained  that  they  would  probably  be  in 
the  minority  any  way  and  so  concluded  that  they  had  had  quar- 
reling and  trouble  enough  where  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  it,  and  stayed  away  from  the  polls  altogether.  Consequently 
the  vote  on  the  question  was  very  light  and  all  one  way. 

The  parties  to  the  contract  as  originally  made  were  Hon. 
Leonidas  Congleton,  county  judge,  on  the  part  of  the  county, 
and  J.  D.  Howe,  A.  D.  Arthur  and  B.  F.  Parmenter,  as  con- 
tractors. According  to  the  terms  of  that  agreement  the  con- 
tractors were  to  take  the  swamp  lands  of  the  county  (which, 
by  the  way,  were  not  then  selected),  be  the  same  more  or  less, 
and  pay  all  of  the  expenses  for  selecting  them,  and  in  consid- 
eration for  them  erect  a  courthouse  upon  a  site,  and  according 
to  plans  and  specifications  furnished  by  the  county;  and  three 
bridges,  one  across  East  Okoboji  Lake  east  of  the  town  of  Spirit 
Lake,  one  across  the  straits  between  East  and  West  Okoboji 
Lakes,  and  one  across  the  Little  Sioux.  The  original  con- 
tractors disposed  of  their  interest  in  the  contract  to  J.  S.  Pres- 
cott  and  Henry  Barkman,  receiving  as  a  consideration  there- 
for several  thousand  acres  of  the  swamp  land. 

At  the  present  time  this  swamp  land  question  is  not  under- 
stood by  most  people,  and  as  it  has  occupied  so  prominent  a 
place  in  our  county  history  a  short  explanation  and  review  of 
the  question  is  in  order  here.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the 
states  along  the  Mississippi  River  had  long  been  importuning 
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Congress  for  the  passage  of  a  law  making  an  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands 
along  that  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  urging  various  reasons 
for  the  necessity  of  such  action.  This  Congress  persistently  re- 
fused to  do.  Finally,  however,  a  law  was  passed  turning  the 
whole  matter  over  to  the  states  in  which  these  lands  were  located, 
and  granting  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  to  them,  and 
making  it  incimibent  on  them  to  have  the  lands  reclaimed  as 
far  as  possible. 

The  state  of  Iowa,  instead  of  doing  anything  towards  re- 
claiming these  lands,  granted  them  in  turn  to  the  several  coun- 
ties in  which  they  were  situated  upon  the  same  terms  she.  re- 
ceived them  from  the  general  government,  at  the  same  time 
authorizing  the  coimty  authorities  to  apply  the  proceeds  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  any  such  lands  as  could  not  be  drained 
or  otherwise  reclaimed  by  ordinary  methods,  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  education  or  applied  to  the  building  of  county 
buildings  and  roads  and  bridges.  There  is  no  question  that 
Congress  in  passing  such  an  act  never  intended  it  to  apply  to 
the  uplands,  or  the  small  sloughs  and  marshes  which  are  com- 
mon in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  it  is  only  by  a  forced 
construction  of  the  law  that  any  of  these  northwestern  coun- 
ties secured  a  title  to  any  swamp  land  whatever. 

Again,  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the  general  government 
were  somewhat  conflicting  as  to  the  manner  of  making  the  se- 
lections and  obtaining  the  title  to  the  lands.  All  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  subject  were  carelessly  drawn  and  were  differ- 
ently construed  by  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  e^^ecute 
them  and  carry  their  provisions  into  effect  The  commis- 
sioners for  selecting  the  swamp  lands  in  this  county  were 
Andy  Hood  and  B.  F.  Parmenter,  and  the  amount  selected  and 
returned  by  them  aggregated  nearly  sixty  thousand  acres. 
This  amount  was  ridiculously  large  and  was  branded  as  fraud- 
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ulent  at  once.  Had  a  smaller  amount  been  selected  and  re- 
turned, it  is  possible  the  title  would  have  been  confirmed 
without  delay.  Had  matters  remained  as  they  wiere  in  the 
good  old  days  of  Buchanan's  administration,  doubtless  the 
entire  selection  would  have  been  approved  and  no  questions 
asked,  but  a  change  of  administration  occurring  about  the 
tinio  of  the  selection,  the  entire  business  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment received  an  overhauling,  the  swamp  land  business 
among  the  rest,  and  the  consequence  was  a  halt  was  ordered 
and  the  burden  of  proof  thrown  upon  the  claimants  of  the 
lands  to  show  that  they  were  in  truth  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands  as  contemplated  by  the  act  granting  them.  With  this 
explanation  the  reader  will  be  better  able  to  understand  the 
swamp  land  question  and  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  it. 

The  contractors,  acting  on  the  supposition  that  the  title  to 
the  land  would  be  perfected  in  the  same  manner  that  it  had 
been  done  in  the  older  counties,  obtained  quit-claim  deeds 
from  the  county  and  then  sold  it  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
means  to  go  on  with  their  improvements,  giving  warranty 
deeds  for  the  same.  It  was  not  until  about  a  year  and  a  half 
that  they  began  to  have  any  fears  that  their  title  would  not 
be  good.  As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  title  to  the  swamp 
land  was  likely  to  fail,  Mr.  Barkman  set  to  work  to  com- 
promise and  settle  with- those  to  whom  he  had  sold  this  land, 
and  in  many  cases  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  Prescott  had 
carried  it  on  on  so  large  a  scale  that  any  attempt  to  compro- 
mise was  hopeless.  In  most  instances  he  had  sold  the  land  in 
large  quantities  to  parties  who  understood  the  question  of  the 
title  as  well  as  he  did  himself,  and  at  prices  varying  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  acre,  thus  proving  conclusively 
that  they  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  defect  in  the  title. 

As  before  stated,  the  amount  selected  in  this  county  and  re- 
turned as  swamp  land  aggregated  nearly  sixty  thousand  acres. 
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These  were  quit-claimed  by  the  county  to  the  contractors  and 
in  ti  irn  sold  by  them  for  a  mere  nominal  sum,  they  giving  war- 
ranty deeds  therefor.  Many  of  ttese  lands  have  changed  hands 
repeatedly,  and  the  matters  growing  out  of  these  bogus  titles 
and  conflicting  claims  have  been  a  source  of  great  annoyance 
to  the  county  authorities  since  that  time.  The  amount  of  land 
that  was  pnally  certified  to  the  county  was  something  over 
three  thousand  acres.  This  had  been  quit-claimed  with  the 
rest  to  the  original  contractors,  but  afterwards  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  electors  and  the  transfer  made  was  not  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  Suit  was 
brought  in  equity  on  behalf  of  the  county  against  the  original 
contractors  and  their  assignees  for  the  abrogation  of  the  eon- 
tract. 

Messrs.  Wilson  and  Dye,  a  law  fiirm  in  Sioux  City,  were  re- 
tained by  the  county  authorities  to  manage  this  suit  on  behalf 
of  the  county.  The  contractors  made  no  defense.  In  fact, 
they  had  all  left  the  county  except  Mr.  Barkman,  and  he  was 
interested  in  having  the  old  transfers  set  aside,  consequently 
the  conveyances  were  declared  void. 

In  the  meantime  another  contract  had  been  entered  into  by 
the  county  authorities  with  Mr.  Barkman  alone  by  which  he 
was  to  receive  the  entire  amount  of  tfie  swamp  land  certified 
to  the  county;  hence  his  interest  in  having  the  old  deeds  can- 
celed. It  was  the  understanding  when  .Wilson  and  Dye  were 
employed  to  bring  this  suit,  that  it  was  to  be  without  expense 
to  the  county,  or  rather,  that  as  the  lands  were  really  bar- 
gained away  at  that  time  that  those  interested  in  getting  the 
old  transfers  canceled  should  stand  the  expense  of  the  suit. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  no  sooner  was  the  decree  rendered  abrogat- 
ing the  old  contract  than  Wilson  and  Dye  filed  their  claim 
against  the  county  for  attorney  fees  to  the  amount    of    four 
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thousand  dollars.  They  emphatically  denied  ever  having 
agreed  to  accept  anybody  else  as  responsible  for  the  paj_  for 
their  services  but  the  county,  and  there  was  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  The  minutes  showed  that  they  had  been  regularly 
employed,  and  there  was  no  way  out  of  it  but  to  settle.  The 
amount  was  finally  compromised  and  they  were  allowed 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Barkman  had  been  a  heavy  loser  in  the  original  con- 
tract, and  the  coimty  now  entered  into  a  new  agreement 
with  him  whereby  they  transferred  to  him  all  of  the  land  they 
had  received  or  might  receive  in  the  future.  Taking  all 
things  into  consideration  this  whole  swamp  land  question  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  managed  has  been  a  most  intol- 
erable nuisance.  In  the  first  place,  the  expense  to  the  county 
has  been  heavy.  They  made  repeated  endeavors  to  get  the 
question  settled,  each  of  which  was  attended  with  great  ex- 
])ense,  but  without  success,  the  general  government  steadily 
refusing  to  take  any  action  whatever  upon  the  question,  either 
to  approve  or  reject  the  selection,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
a  delay  of  nearly  twenty  years  that  the  matter  was  closed  up 
by  the  county  getting  the  amount  heretofore  mentioned. 

On  the  part  of  the  contractors  the  matter  was  still  worse. 
TLey  had  sold  the  lands  in  good  faith  and  given  warranty 
deeds  for  them.  It  is  true  they  had  sold  them  cheaply.  The 
iUBOunt  they  realized  from  the  proceeds  was  small  and  they 
could  ill  afford  to  subject  themselves  to  the  outlay  necessary 
for  the  perfection  of  the  title.  They  put  forth  every  effort 
to  have  the  matter  disposed  of,  keeping  agents  in  Washing- 
ton at  a  heavy  expense,  but  finally  were  obliged  to  give  it  up 
as  a  hopeless  job. 

Xor  are  these  the  only  ones  who  have  been  injuriously 
affected  by  this  vexed  question.  Many  of  these  defective 
titles  were  finally  purchased  by  parties  who  thought  they  saw 
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an  opportunity  to  secure  homes  for  themselves  ujwn  uncom- 
monly easy  terms.  These  were  mostly  poor  men  and  they  ex- 
pended what  little  property  they  had  in  trading  for  these 
bogus  titles,  and  then  removing  from  their  eastern  homes 
came  here  with  the  intention  of  settling,  when  they  found  the 
title  to  their  land  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  upon. 

These  matters  have  also  been  a  source  of  great  vexation  to 
our  county  officers.  The  difficulty  of  making  abstracts  and 
giving  satisfactory  information  in  regard  to  lands  affected  by 
these  conflicting  claims  has  been  gr(>at  indeed.  Even  at  this 
time  our  county  officers  are  rei)eate(Uy  imj)()rtuned  by  parties 
holding  these  defective  titles,  wanting  to  know  the  reason  why 
their  titles  are  not  good  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  full  explanation  of  the  whole  matter. 

In  giving  this  review  of  the  swamp  land  question,  the  de- 
tails of  the  building  of  the  courthouse  and  bridges  have  ha^n 
overlooked.     Of  the  work  to  be  done  bv  the  contractors,  the 


From  an  Oil  Painting  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Buckland. 
OKOBOJI   BRIDGE   IN   1874. 
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two  bridges  across  the  Lake  were  finished  in  1860.  The  one 
at  Spirit  Lake,  east  of  town,  was  three  hundred  feet  long,  and 
the  one  at  Okoboji  was  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  long.  Thej 
were  built  on  bents,  or  trestles,  set  sixteen  feet  apart,  with 
a  main  span  over  the  principal  channel  thirty  feet  in  the  clear. 
This  span  was  strongly  trussed  with  heavy  braces,  king-posts 
and  needle  beams.  The  bridge  at  Spirit  Lake  was  built  by 
the  contractors  themselves,  employing  and  paying  their  help 
by  the  day.  Harvey  Abbott,  a  brother-in-law  of  Howe  and 
Wheelock.  furnished  the  plan  and  acted  as  foreman.  The 
bridge  at  Okoboji  was  built  by  John  Loomis,  he  having  a  con- 
tracted for  it  from  Howe  and  Arthur  before  the  main  contract 
was  turned  over  to  Bark  man  and  Prescott, 

Since  they  were  first  erected  these  bridges  have  been  rebuilt 
four  times.     The  first  time  was  in  1874  or  1875.     At  this  time 


OKOBOJr    KKIDfJE    AND   GRADE    LOOKING    NORTH. 
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the  trestles  were  all  taken  out  and  at  each  side  of  the  main 
channel  were  erected  log  cribs  and  these  cribs  filled  with  rock 
to  hold  them  to  their  places.  Grades  were  put  in  in  lieu  of 
the  portions  of  the  bridge  taken  out.  These  bridges  were' 
built  by  contract  and  were  to  be  at  least  four  feet  above  the 
water  level.  After  being  completed  the  distance  was  carefully 
measured  and  it  was  found  to  b!e  lour  feet  and  two  inches  to 
the  top  of  the  planking,  and  yet,  such  was  the  rise  of  the  lakes 
that  spring  that  on  the  first  of  July  the  planking  was  under 
water.  As  the  bridges  rested  on  piers  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  raise  them  and  block  them  at  any  point  desired.  They 
were  strongly  built  and  would  have  answered  all  purposes  for 
many  years,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  question  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  lakes  began  to  be  agitated  about  this  time  and  the 
necessity  for  swing  bridges  discussed. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Waugh,  then  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, claimed  that  a  light,  strong  bridge  could  be  so  constructed 
that  it  could  be  raised  by  tackle  and  blocks  to  an  upright  posi- 
tion, so  that  boats  might  pass  through.  His  scheme  looked  so 
plausible  tliat  the  board  adopted  it  and  he  went  to  work  and  built 
new  bridges  on  the  old  piers,  erected  derricks  and  procured 
ropes  and  pulleys  and  rigged  everything  to  his.  satisfaction. 
But  his  plan  was  defective.  It  didn't  work.  He  raised  the 
bridges  once  or  twice,  but  it  took  so  much  time  and  required 
so  much  power'  that  the  attempt  to  raise  them  was  abandoned. 
The  bridges  wore  used  in  the  shape  they  were  until  about 
1883,  when  they  were  taken  out  and  swing  bridges  erected  in- 
stead. The  first  swing  bridges  were  set  on  piles,  but  when 
they  were  rebuilt  in  the  winter  of  1897  .and  1898,  the  piles 
were  taken  out  and  solid  stone  piers  laid  in  cement  were  sub- 
stituted in  their  place. 

At  the  time  the  bridges  were  first  built,  the  sand  bars  reach- 
ing to  them  from  the  further  side  were  well  out  of  water  and 
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from  three  to  four  rods  wide.  They  were  covered  with  vege- 
tation, the  one  at  the  south  end  of  the  Okoboji  bridge  being 
covered  with  a  growth  of  trees  and  bushes,  some  of  which 
showed  evidences  of  being  forty  or  fifty  years  old.  The  idea 
that  the  Approaches  over  those  sand  Sars  would  eventually 
have  to  be  graded  up  at  a  heavy  expense  to  the  county  was  not 
then  thought  of.  But  the  heavy  rains  of  the  next  two  decades 
raised  the  water  to  such  a  height  that  it  became  necessary  to 
build  A  grade  four  or  five  feet  high  over  the  sand  bars  at  the 
end  of  each  bridge.  At  the  Okoboji  bridge  the  sides  of  the 
embankment  were  riprapped  with  boulders  floated  in  from 
along  -the  lake  shore  on  flat  boats.  This  work  was  done  piece- 
meal, but  was  finally  finished  in  1882. 

^he  brick  for  the  courthouse  were  burned  on  the  isthmus 
in  the  fall  of  1859  by  William  Barkman,  a  brother  of  Henry 
Barkman,  the  contractor.    Mr.  Barkman  had  formerly  helped 
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Peters  on  the  old  mill.  While  digging  the  race  across  the 
isthmus,  the  peculiar  adhesive  quality  of  the  clay  attracted  his 
attention.  He  was  a  hrickmaker  by  trade,  and  he  soon  became 
convinced  that  the  material  they  were  working  in  was  the 
best  brick  clay  he  liad  ever  seen. 

After  the  contract  for  the  courthouse  was  let  he  took  tlie 
job  of  furnishing  the  brick.  He  burned  two  kilns.  They  were 
located  on  the  ground  afterward  occupied  by  the  Orleans 
Hotel.  His  experiment  was  a  complete  success.  He  succeeded 
in  producing  a  brick  that  has  never  been  equalled  in  quality 
by  any  other,  either  shipped  in  or  produced  here.  They  were 
hard  as  flint  and  absolutely  fireproof. 

Since  that  time  other  parties  have  tried  their  hand  at  mak- 
ing  brick  on  the  same  groimd,  but  none  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing an  article  that  at  all  compared  with  those  made  by  Mr. 
Barkman  for  the  old  courthouse.  What  the  reason  is,  or  what 
the  secret  of  Mr.  Barkman's  success  was  is  not  known. 
Whether  or  not  the  industry  can  be  revived  on  the  old  grouiul 
and  made  remunerative  remains  to  l>e  demonstrated. 

The  lime  w^as  burned  from  limestone  l)oulders  picked  up  on 
I  he  bank  of  the  lakes  and  boated  to  the  kiln  on  ilatboats. 

Prescott  being  one  of  the  contractors  furnished  the  lumber 
from  his  mill  in  Okoboji  Grove.  The  luml)er  was  principally 
oak.  The  building  was  also  covered  with  oak  shingles  sawed 
in  the  Okoboji  Grove.  What  little  pine  lumber  was  used  had 
10  be  hauled  acros.^  the  country  by  teams  from  Mankato,  hav- 
ing been  previou^lv  brought  up  the  Minnesota  River  from  St. 
Paul  on  flatboats. 

The  foundation  for  the  courthouse  wiis  laid  in  1S5J>,  and 
the  walls  put  up  and  the  roof  put  on  in  18G0.  Harvey  Ab- 
bott furnished  the  jdan  and  superintended  the  car 
penter     work,     while    William     Lamont,    one     of     the     party 
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Avlio  originally  came  up  with  Wheelock  and  Parmenter, 
did  the  mason  work.  The  house  was  in  this  partly 
finished  condition  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  for  military 
headquarters  in  August,  1862,  and  used  as  barracks  and  head- 
quarters until  1865.  The  details  connected  with  its  occupancy 
as  such  will  be  given  in  another  place.  Of  course,  the  build- 
ing w^as  subject  to  very  hard  usage  during  the  time  it  was 
occupied  as  a  military  post,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  con- 
tractors to  complete  their  contract  Avhile  thus  occupied. 

During  that  time  the  fact  became  apparent  that  the  title 
to  the  swamp  land,  which  had  been  voted  by  the  county  as  a 
consideration  for  public  improvements,  would  prove  worth- 
less, thus  entailing  great  loss  to  the  contractors.  In  consider- 
ation of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  passed 
a  vote  releasing  the  contractors  from  any  liability  for  the 
non-completion  of  the  work  and  authorized  the  cancellation  of 
the  agreement  under  which  the  work  had  been  carried  forward 
thus  far. 

This  action  of  the  board  was  sharply  criticised.  It  was 
considered  on  the  one  hand  that  the  contractors  understood 
upon  the  start  Avhat  they  were  going  into,  that  they  had  no 
reason  to  expect  that  all  of  the  selections  would  be  approved, 
and  that  had  they  been,  the  value  of  the  land  would  have  been 
very  much  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
amount  of  work  contemplated  in  the  contract,  far  more  than 
the  loss  to  the  contractors  would  be  if  the  work  was  completed 
and  then  the  title  to  the  land  should  fail.  It  was  like  a  ticket 
in  s.  lottery.  If  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  title  perfected, 
they  had  a  "big  thing,"  but  on  the  contrary,  if  they  failed, 
they  would  lose  the  amount  expended  in  making  the  improve- 
ments. They,  therefore,  advocated  the  policy  of  holding  the 
contractors  to  the  strict  letter  of  their  agreement. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  by  the  contractors  that 
their  losses  had  already  been  very  heavy,  the  cost  of  doing  that 
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kind  of  work  being  many  times  as  great  as  it  would  be  now. 
They  contended  that  they  had  spent  more  than  the  entire 
value  of  the  land  which  would  probably  be  certified  to  them 
in  endeavoring  to  get  the  swamp  land  question  settled,  and 
tliat  it  was  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  county  as  themselves 
to  have  the  matter  closed  up  and  that  they  Had  already  lost 
more  than  the  entire  value  of  the  work  they  had  done.  This 
w^as  undoubtedly  true,  and  the  board  took  the  responsibility 
of  cancelling  the  contract  and  releasing  the  contractors  and 
their  sureties  upon  their  turning  over  to  them  the  bridges  and 
courthouse  in  the  condition  they  then  were. 

After  it  was  vacated  by  the  United  States  troops,  and  at 
the  time  it  was  turned  over  to  the  county  in  1865,  it  was 
totally  unfit  for  use  as  a  public  building,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
contractors  had  been  released  from  any  further  w^ork  upon  it, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  county  authorities  to  make  some 
provisions  for  a  county  building.  So  it  was  finally  decided  to 
go  on  and  complete  the  courthouse  according  to  the  original 
plan.  This  Was  accordingly  done.  County  warrants  were  so 
depreciated  at  that  time  that  they  were  worth  but  about 
twenty  cents  on  the  dollar,  consequently  this  work  proved 
expensive  to  the  county.  The  work  was  done  in  detached  por- 
tions, but  wa5  finally  completed  in  1868. 

The  ofiices  in  the  lower  story  were  occupied  by  the  county 
officers  in  their  several  capacities.  An  arrangement  had  been 
made  with  the  officers  of  the  school  district  whereby  the  dis- 
trict bought  seats  and  seated  the  court  room  in  consideration 
of  having  it  to  use  for  school  purposes,  and  as  there  was  but 
two  terms  of  court  a  year,  they  did  not  conflict  much.  The 
old  courthouse  was  used  for  almost  every  imaginable  purpose. 
Kevival  meetings,  dances,  traveling  shows,  political  gatherings, 
in  short,  anything  that  would  bring  a  crowd  met  there  on 
equal  terms.  These  conditions  continued  to  the  time  of  the 
^burning  of  the  courthouse  in  February,  1872. 
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DISCOURAGING    CIRCUMSTANCES APPREHENSIONS 

Ot*    INDIAN    TROUBLES MEASURES    FOR    DEFENSE 

THE        MINUTE-MEN LAST        HOSTILE        INDIAN 

KILLED      IN       IOWA THE       TOWNSHIPS COUNTY 

GOVERNMENT THE  FIRST  BOARD  OF  SUPERVIS- 
ORS  THE     BREAKING     OUT     OF      THE      WAR THE 

CALL  FOR  TROOPS HEAVY  ENLISTMENTS RE- 
NEWED   APPREHENSIONS    OF    INDIAN    TROUBLES 

GOVERNOR  KIRK  WOOD  APPOINTS  JUDGE  BALDWIN 
TO  LOOK  AFTER  FRONTIER  DEFENSE ONE  IN- 
STANCE SHOWING  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  DANGER 
TO    WHICH    THE    SETTLERS    WERE    EXPOSED. 


IE 


HE  disastrous  effects  of  the  panic  of  1857  upon  emigration 
and  settlement  were  felt  with  increasing  severity.  As  has 
before  been  stated,  emigration  almost  entirely  ceased  and 
the  few  that  did  come  during  the  year  and  a  half  preced- 
ing the  breaking  out  of  the  war  seemed  to  be  of  that  class  who 
came  to  the  frontier  because  they  could  find  nothing  else  to  do. 
They  lacked  the  intelligence,  energy-  and  enterprise  that  char- 
acterized the  first  settlers.  The  population  was  now  shifting, 
as  many  of  the  first  who  had  come  here  yielded  to  the  dds- 
eouragements  and  difficulties  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
or  had  become  disgusted  .at  seeing  those  who  had  assumed  to 
be  leaders  in  the  different  enterprises  which  had  been  pro- 
jected spent  their  means  and  energy  in  futile  attempts  to 
crush  eaich  other,  rather  than  in  the  legitimate  business  of  build- 
ing up  and  carrying  forward  the  enterprises  they  had  in  hand. 
The  result  was  that  many  left  who  had  previously  thought  fav- 
orably of  making  their  i)ermanent  residence  here,  while  those 
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who  remained  were  more  or  less  discouraged  and  disheartened. 

*The  spring  and  summer  of  1860  were  uneventful.  Appre- 
hensions of  difficulties  with  the  Indians  were  continually  felt 
by  the  more  timid,  and  as  the  sequel  proved,  two  years  later, 
these  apprehensions  were  well  founded.  Governor  Kirkwood 
had  always  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  frontier  settlements,  and  no  man  realized  better 
than  he  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  or  the  necessity 
of  more  adequate  protection  for  them. 

This  question  of  frontier  defense  was  a  serious  one  for  the 
state  authorities.  While  the  soldiei*s  were  at  their  posts  and 
on  duty,  but  very  few  Indians  were  to  be  seen,  and  the  few 
that  were  met  with  were  profuse  in  their  protestations  of 
friendship.  No  outrages  were  committed  and  no  indignities 
offered  to  the  settlers,  thus  seeming  to  justify  the  criticisms 
so  often  made  on  the  state  authorities  for  such  an  extravagant 
use  of  the  public  funds  as  keeping  an  armed  force  on  the  fron- 
tier simply  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  few  favorites  Avho  were 
ambitious  to  wear  soldier  straps.  But  no  sooner  were  the 
forces  withdrawn  than  the  annoyances  began  again.  For 
about  a  year  after  Captain  Martin's  command  was  withdrawn 
the  frontier  was  left  without  any  pretense  of  protection  by  the 
state  whatever. 

In  i[arch,  1860,  at  the  regular  session  of  tlie  Eighth  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  following  bill  was  passed: 

•'Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
ihe  State  of  Iowa,  Tliat  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  citi- 
zens of  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  state  and  enabling 
them  to  defend  themselves  again*>t  the  threatened  depreda- 
tions of  marauding  bands  of  hostile  Indians,  the  Governor 
1)0  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  to  said  settlers  such 
arms  and  ammunition  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid. 
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"Sec.  2.  That  the  Governor  be  and  hereby  is  author- 
ized to  cause  to  be  enrolled  a  company  of  minute-men  in  num- 
ber not  exceeding  twelve,  at  the  Governor's  discretion,  who 
shall  at  all  times,  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  meet  any 
threatened  invasion  of  hostile  Indians  as  aforesaid.  The  said 
minute-men  only  to  be  paid  for  the  time  actually  employed 
in  the  services  herein  contemplated. 

*'Sec.  3.  That  the  said  minute-men,  under  the  orders 
of  the  Governor  at  his  discretion,  and  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  a  number  of  not  exceeding  four  may  be 
employed  as  an  active  police  for  such  time  and  to  perform  such 
services  as  may  be  dema^nded  of  them,  who  shall  be  paid  only 
for  the  period  during  which  they  shall  be  actively  employed 
as  aforesaid. 

"Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  from  the  state 
treasury  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  act." 

This  act  was  approved  March  9th,  1860. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  state  of  Iowa  was  put  on  a  war  footing 
of  four  men  in  active  service  and  a  reserve  of  eight  to  fall 
back  on  in  case  of  an  emergency,  and  the  whole  backed  by  an 
appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  this,  too,  for  the  de- 
fense of  two  hundred  miles  of  exposed  frontier. 

The  minute-men  were  enlisted  and  stationed  on  the  fron- 
tier, with  headquarters  at  Cherokee.  Prominent  among  them 
were  two  brothers  from  Alden,  in  Hardin  County  in  this  state, 
by  the  name  of  Purcell.  Sam,  the  older  of  the  two,  was  ap- 
pointed leader.  At  that  time  they  were  well  known  along  the 
border  for  their  skill  and  courage  as  trappers  and  frontiersmen. 
Another  member  who  was  well  known  to  the  people  here  was 
George  (W.  Lebaurvoux,  of  Cherokee.  Whether  there  is  any 
record  in  existence  giving  the  names  of  the  parties  in  full, 
how  long  they  were  kept  in  service,  what  they  w^ere  paid,  when 
they  were  discharged  or  any  other  facts  in  relation  to.  them, 
is  not  now  known. 
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They  were  on  duty  from  .a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half  and 
they  did  splendid  service.  They  were  vigilant,  active  and 
^rt,  and  attended  strictly  to  their  business,  which  was  to 
carry  dis^patches  from  one  point  to  another,  to  investigate  and 
get  Df  the  truth  of  all  reports  regarding  the  movements  of  the 
Indians,  and,  in  short,  to  make  themselves  generally  useful. 
They  did  it  faithfully  and  well.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  no  official  record  of  their  existence  has 
been  preserved.  They  were  in  all  probability  the  only 
legally  authorized  company  of  mitiute-men  ever  raised 
ill  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  more 
of  them.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  as  a  histx^rical 
incident  that  the  last  hostile  Indian  killed  in  Iowa  was  by 
tliese  scouts.  The  circumstances,  as  related  by  the  men  them- 
selves and  afterwards  written  up  by  Mr.  Jareb  Palmer  for  the 
Spirit  Lake  Beacon,  and  published  in  February,  1893,  were 
substantially  as  follows: 

*' About  the  first  of  Septeml>er,  1801,  they  were  out  scouting 
near  the  headwaters  of  ilill  Creek  and  did  not  return  until 
(|uite  late  at  night.  At  this  time  they  were  making  their 
headquarters  at  Cherokee  and  boarding  with  Lieutenant  Le- 
baurvoux.  Xot  caring  to  disturb  Lebaurvaux  and  his  family, 
who  had  already  retired,  they  put  their  horses  in  the  stable, 
which  was  simply  a  frame  of  crotches  and  poles  covered  Avith 
hay.  After  caring  for  their  horses,  they  clambered  upon  the 
top  of  the  stable,  wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets  and 
were  soon  sl(H?ping  the  sleep  of  the  weary.  But  ere  long  the 
alert  ear  of  one  of  the  scouts  detected  an  unusual  noise  in  the 
stal)le  l>elow.  Quietly  waking  his  brother,  they  listened  and 
hecanie  convinced  that  Indians  were  attempting  to  steal  their 
horses. 

**The  night  was  moonless  but  starlight.  How  many  savages 
were  in  the  stable,  they  did  not  know,  yet  fearlessly  grasping 
tlieir  rifles,  they  prepared  to  kill  each  his  red  man.  Soon  two 
of  them  apix^ared,  each  loading  a  horse,  one  of  which  l>elonged 
to   the    Lieutenant    and    the    other    one  to  the  scouts.     Each 
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selected  his  Indian  and  fired,  when  the  one  leading  the  horae 
belonging  to  the  Lieutenant  fell  dead  in  his  tracks.  The  other 
one,  though  badly  wounded,  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
A  party  followed  the  trail  next  day  and  ascertained  that  the 
horse  had  dragged  the  Indian  several  miles  before  he* was  able 
to  mount.  It  was  afterwards  learned  that  this  Indian,  though 
badly  wounded,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  agency,  that  he 
finally  recovered,  and  what  is  more,  he  kept  the  stolen  horse." 


Politically,  the  first  settlers  of  this  county  were  republicans, 
and  for  years  there  was  not  a  democratic  vote  cast.  At  the 
first  organization  of  the  county,  there  were  no  township  or- 
ganizations effected  and  no  township  officers  elected.  This 
state  of  affairs  remained  in  force  until  1859,  when  the  county 
was  divided  into  two  civil  townships,  Spirit  Lake  and  Oko- 
boji.  The  bridge  at  the  narrows  between  East  and  West  Oko- 
boji  Lakes  was  the  division  line.  The  next  year,  or  in  1860, 
a  change  was  made  and  the  town  of  East  Okoboji  was  or- 
ganized. The  name  of  this  town  was  subsequently  changed 
to  Tusculum.  This  arrangement  for  the  civil  township  re- 
mained in  force  for  several  years,  or  until  1866,  Avhen  a  new 
deal  was  made  by  the  addition  of  Center  Grove  and  Lake- 
ville.  A  new  adjustment  of  boundaries  was  also  niade  at  this 
time. 

This  arrangement  remained  in  force  until  1872,  when  the 
congressional  townships  were  all  organized  as  civil  townships 
with  the  exceptions  of  .Westport  and  Excelsior,  which  were 
together  as  one  township  until  1875. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation of  this  county,  the  county  judge  system  was  in  force, 
and  remained  in  force  until  1860.  The  older  residents  of  the 
state  will  remember  that  under  the  old  county  judge  system 
of  government,  the  judges  had  almost  absolute  control  of  all 
matters  connected  w^ith  county  government,  and  the  system 
proved  good  or  bad  just  as  good  or  bad  men  were  placed  in 
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the  position.  There  is  no  question  but  that  one  man  ican  trans- 
act more  business  and  do  it  better  and  cheaper  than  any  de- 
liberative body,  if  he  possesses  the  requisite  integrity  and 
ability  for  his  position ;  while  on  the  contrary,  if  the  power  is 
placed  in  incompetent  or  dishonest  hands,  an  amount  of  injury 
can  be  done  that  is  almost  incalculable. 

The  abuse  of  the  county  judge  system  had  come  to  be  a  seri- 
ous evil  in  this  state  and  all  portions  were  clamorous  for  its 
repeal.  The  system  was  finally  abolished  in  1860,  and  the 
supervisor  system  adopted  in  its  stead. 

When  first  adopted,  the  supervisor  system  provided  for  a 
supervisor  from  each  organized  township,  being  modeled  after 
tlte  New  York  system.  This  proved  so  cumbersome  that  it 
was  afterward  changed  %o  the  present  system.  The  office  of 
county  judge  was  retained  until  1868,  but  its  duties  were 
merely  nominal,  being  simply  judge  of  probate  in  their  re- 
spective counties.  Leonidas  Congleton  was  county  judge  when 
the  county  business  was  transferred  from  that  office  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  first  Board  of  Supervisors  were  J.  S.  Prescott  for 
Okoboji,  Rosalvo  Kingman  for  Spirit  Lake,  and  William  Bark- 
man  for  East  Okoboji,  or  Tusculum,  as  it  was  afterwards 
(•ailed;  John  Smith,  clerk  of  the  district  court,  acting  as 
clerk.  At  that  time  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  was  ex 
officio  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  office  of  county 
auditor  not  having  been  established  until  1868.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  this  Board  of  Supervisors  was  the  giving  of  quit- 
elaiiu  deeds  to  large  quantities  of  swamp  land  to  the  contract- 
ors for  the  public  building,  upon  their  giving  bonds  that  the 
contemplated  imi)rovements  should  be  completed  according  to 
agreement. 

Armed  with  tliese  deeds,  which  were  eventually  declared 
worthless,  they  sent  Mr.  Prescott  to  northern  Illinois  and  Mr. 
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Arthur  to  Wisconsin  where  they  succeeded  in  disposing  of 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  them,  hut  at  a  mere  nominal  price. 
Mr.  Prescott  also  succeeded  in  inducing  quite  an  emigration 
from  Winnehago  County,  Illinois,  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1861.  Prominent  among  those  who  came  that  season 
were  Daniel  Bennett,  Henry  Meeker,  William  Close,  J.  W. 
O.  Farrel,  Samuel  Phippin,  E.  V.  Osborn,  James  Evans,  C. 
H.  and  Samuel  Evans,  John  Brown,  H.  W.  Davis,  Samuel 
Rogers,  Greorge  Kellogg  and  several  others.  These  all  hrought 
their  families  with  them  and  for  a  short  time  the  discouraged 
settlers  hegan  to  hope  that  emigration  had  revived  and  that 
new  life  and  vitality  were  to  be  injected  into  the  frontier  set- 
tlements.    But  this  hope  was  of  short  duration. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  spring  of  1861 
put  a  stop  to  emigration  altogether.  Just  as  circumstances 
began  to  look  a  little  more  prosperous  and  settlers  began  to 
look  with  a  little  more  hope  to  the  future,  then  came  the  start- 
ling news  that  Sumpter  had  been  attacked  and  that  hostilities 
had  commenced. 

Then  came  the  call  for  troops,  and  as  a  result  the  restless 
and  adventurous  element,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
strikes  for  the  frontier,  now  went  into  the  army,  and  as  the 
season  advanced  and  the  preparations  for  war  began  to  assume 
such  gigantic  proportions,  emigration  ceased  entirely.  In 
addition  to  this,  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  rebellion 
was  not  going  to  be  easily  crushed,  but  that  the  contest  would 
be  sanguinary  and  bitter,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were 
liable  to  military  duty  w^ent  into  the  army. 

Kor  was  this  all.  Along  the  sparsely  settled  region  of  the 
frontier,  the  proportion  going  into  the  army  was  greater 
than  anywhere  else.  In  no  part  of  the  country  did  the  call  for 
troops  meet  with  a  more  ready  response  than  in  this  county. 
A  majority  of*  those  liable  to  military  duty  enlisted     in     the 
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summer  of  1861.  The  first  enlistments  were  for  an  independ- 
ent cavalry  company  that  was  being  raised  at  Fort  Dodg«e, 
which  after  being  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was 
finally,  through  some  sort  of  hocus-pocus,  transferred  to  the 
Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  instead  of  an  Iowa  r^ment. 
Through  the  eflForts  of  General  I^^.  B.  Baker,  this  company  was 
aftenvard  credited  to  Iowa's  quota  of  troops,  but  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  names  of  those  from  this  county  who  served  in  that 
company  were  as  follows:  F.  A.  Blake,  E.  P.  Edng,  Samuel 
Rogers,  Seth  Emery,  Charles  Matthews,  Albert  Hodge,  Charles 
Turner  and  George  Daniels.  E.  P.  Ring  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major  before  his  discharge.  While  he  was  captain  of  the 
company,  it  won  a  reputation  for  reckless  daring  equalled  by 
few  and  excelled  by  none.  The  next  company  to  receive  re- 
cruits from  this  county  was  known  as  the  Sioux  (^ity  Cavalry, 
afterwards  as  Company  I,  Seventh  Iowa  Cavalry.  The  re- 
cruits from  this  county  were  as  follows:  A.  Kingman,  Henry 
Schuneman,  George  Rogers,  M.  J.  Smith,  Thomas  Doughty, 
Frank  Doughty,  H.  D.  Arthur,  John  Francis,  Peter  Ladu, 
Ethel  Ellis,  Gunder  Mattheson,  Xorton  Warner,  Jareb  Pal- 
mer, Robert  Henderson,  Norton  Crosby,  James  Shackleford, 
H.  C.  Owen,  Frank  Mead  and  David  Maxwell.  O.  C.  Howe 
was  given  a  captain's  commission  in  the  Ninth  Iowa  C'avalry. 
Daniel  Bennett  enlisted  in  an  Illinois  regiment.  These  are 
all  of  the  enlistments  from  this  county  during  1861. 

Subsequent  to  that  time  the  enlistments  from  this  county 
were  as  follows :  H.  J.  Bennett,  G.  D.  Rogers,  Henry  O.  Far- 
roll,  William  Prescott,  L.  F.  Ring,  John  Jenkins,  Eber  Pal- 
mer, George  Kellogg,  'William  G.  Jenkins,  George  Cooper  and 
Xewton  Farmer.  There  were  drafted  from  this  countv:  C. 
H.  Evans,  James  Evans,  L.  A.  Stimpson  and  Samuel  Phippin. 
Of  these  the  two  Evans  went  into  the  armv  and  served  to  the 
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close  of  the  war,  Phippin  was  rejected  on  examination  on  ac- 
count of  physical  disability  and  Stimpson  secured  a  substi- 
tute. 

There  were  others  also  who  left  here  before  enlisting  and 
so  were  credited  to  other  localities,  until  at  one  time  there 
were  not  more  than  a  half  doz^n  men  in  the  county  liable  to 
enrollment  for  military  duty. 

During  the  period  now  under  consideration  but  little  oc- 
curred worth  recording,  except  it  was  in  some  way  related  to 
the  military  operations  of  the  country.  Xearly  every  family 
was  in  some  way  represented  in  the  army,  and  little  else  was 
thought  of  or  talked  of  than  the  prospective  success  or  failure 
of  the  forces  in  the  field. 

More  or  less  apprehension  had  been  felt  from  the  start  of 
Indian  depredations.  As  a  rule  the  Indians  avoided  the  lake 
regions  in  their  periodical  excursions  through  the  country. 
Occasionally  a  small  party  would  stray  through  here,  pretend- 
ing to  be  friendly,  but  they  were  always  shy  and  uncommuni- 
cative. As  the  settlement  grew  in  strength  these  apprehensions 
grew  less,  and  families  were  banning  to  feel  a  sense  of  secur- 
ity which  was  quite  a  relief  from  the  feeling  of  ever-present 
danger  which  had  prevailed  up  to  this  time. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  the  enlistment  of  nearly 
all  of  the  able  bodied  men  in  the  army,  brought  back  the  old 
feeling  of  danger  and  insecurity  with  all  of  its  old  time  vivid- 
ness. It  will  be  noticed  that  a  majority  of  those  enlisting 
from  this  county  had  gone  into  Company  I,  of  the  Seventh 
Iowa  Cavalry,  or  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Sioux  City  Cavalry. 
This  company  was  not  assigned  to  any  regiment  for  more  than 
a  year  after  its  first  organization,  But  w^as  detailed  for  scout- 
ing and  frontier  service. 

During  the  winter  of  1861  and  1862,  they  were  divided  up 
and  scattered  along  the  frontier  from  Sioux  City  to  Esther- 
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ville.  Their  headquarters  were  in  Sioux  City,  and  they  had 
to  go  in  every  month  to  muster  and  draw  their  pay.  The 
balance  of  the  time  they  spent  in  scouting  and  carrying  dis- 
patches from  post  to  post.  These  posts  had  been  established 
along  the  frontier  at  points  about  fifteen  miles  apart.  This 
plan  was  kept  up  during  the  winter  of  1861  and  1862.  p]ver\' 
day  dispatches  went  sent  over  the  line  and  reports  made  to 
lu^adqnarters.  While  the  danger  to  which  these  troopg  serving 
on  the  frontier  were  exposed  was  not  supposed  to  be  as  great 
as  that  of  those  who  had  gone  to  the  front,  their  exposures, 
hardships  and  privations  w-ere  much  greater. 

No  person  realized  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  fron- 
tier along  its  then  existing  lines  more  than  Governor  Kirk- 
wood.  Hostilities  had  no  sooner  commenced  at  the  South  than 
he  realized  the  fact  that  the  probabilities  of  trouble  along  the 
frontier  were  largely  increased.  As  early  as  the  twenty-fifth 
of  April,  or  only  a  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Sumpter,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Judge  Baldwin  of  Council  BluflFs, 
recommending  the  forming  of  volunteer  companies.     He  says: 

**I  authorize  you  to  make  any  such  arrangements  as  you  may 
think  the  safety  of  the  border  requires  in  the  way  of  organiz- 
ing companies  and  perfecting  a  system  of  communication 
with  each  other  in  case  of  need.  I  leave  the  w^hole  matter  to 
your  discretion,  confident  that  you  will  in  all  respects  act  with 
due  regard  to  the  safetv  of  the  frontier  and  the  public  inter- 
est.^' 

Judge  Baldwin  appointed  General  G.  M.  Dodge  his  adju- 
tant, and  on  the  sixth  of  May  they  together  issued  a  circular 
or  oj)en  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  counties  em- 
bodying Governor  Kirkwood's  ideas  and  explaining  the  de- 
tails of  their  organizations.  These  connnunications  are  inter- 
esting, as  reflecting  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  that  time,  but 
arc  too  long  to  be  produced  here.     There  was     no     company 
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organized  in  this  county  under  the  foregoing  arrangement. 
The  preliminaries  for  one  were  arranged  at  one  time  and  the 
organization  partly  effected,  but  before  it  could  1x3  completed 
most  of  the  boys  volunteered  and  went  into  the  service  of  the 
TJ'nited  States,  and  the  "iromo  Guard"  never  materialized. 

The  following  example  is  given  as  showing  the  nature  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  frontier  settlements  were  .at  this  time 
exposed.  The  fact  that  this  event  occurred  within  three  miles 
of  Sioux  City  only  served  to  show  up  in  stronger  light  the 
nature  of  the  danger. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  July,  1861,  two  men  were  murdered  by 
hostile  Indians  within  thre(*  miles  of  Sioux  City  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances:  These  men's  names  were  Thomas 
Roberts  and  Henry  Cordua.  They  had  left  town  that  nK)rn- 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  working  in  a  patch  of  potatoes  three 
miles  away,  and  not  returning  at  night  their  families  l>egan 
to  fear  that  some  misfortune  had  befallen  them,  so  a  small 
party  of  men  started  out  in  the  night  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  cause  of  their  detention.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
place  where  the  men  had  l)eeu  at  work,  their  wagon  was  found 
overturned,  the  harness  lying  on  the  ground  and  the  horses 
gone. 

After  a  brief  search  the  bodies  of  the  men  were  found  near 
where  they  had  been  working.  Aj^pearauces  indicated  that 
the  murdered  men  had  stopped  work  about  noon  to  eat  their 
lunch  and  feed  their  horses.  After  tying  their  horses  to  the 
wagon  and  feeding  them,  the  men  had  gone  to  a  stream  in  a 
ravine  near  by  to  procure  water.  Upon  returning  and  when 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  plowed  field,  they  had  Wen 
fired  upon  by  the  Indians  in  ambush.  Mr.  Rolx?rts  was  shot 
in  the  back,  the  ball  passing  through  the  breast  and  lodging 
in  his  right  hand,  which  was  resting  upon  his  breast  with  his 
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thumb  in  the  armhole  of  the  vest.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  unconscious  of  danger  when  the  fatal  shot  was 
fired.  The  pail  in  which  he  had  procured  water  remained  in 
his  hand,  still  holding  about  a  quart  of  water.  The  ball  fired 
at  Cordua  took  eflFect  in  the  left  ^ide  and  passed  out  of  the 
right  breast. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE     MINNESOTA    MASSACRE ^HOW     IT     BEGAN 

AMBUSH    OF    CAPTAIN    MABSH THE    BATTLES    OF 

FOET    BIDGLEY      AND      NEW      ULM THE      INDIAN 

DREAD  OF    ARTILLERY COLONEL    SIBLEY   PLACED 

IN      COMMAND THE     BATTLE    OF    BIRCH    COULEE 

^THE      PRISONERS SIBLEY's      EFFORT      TO      GET 

THEM    WITHOUT    FIGHTING    A    FAILURE BATTLE 

OF    WOOD    LAKE SIBLEY      MAKES      ANOTHER      DE- 
MAND   FOR    THE    PRISONERS INDIANS    DIVIDED 

THE    LARGER    PARTY    WITH    THE    PRISONERS    SUR- 
RENDER AT   CAMP  RELEASE LITTLE   CROW   WITH 

HIS   BAND  ESCAPES  UP  THE  RIVER LITTLE  CROW 

VENTURES   TO  THE   SETTLEMENT  THE   FOLLOWING 

YEAR    AND    IS     KILLED THE     INDIAN    PRISONERS 

TRIED    BY    A    MILITARY    COMMISSION    AND    THREE 

HUNDRED  AND  THREE  SENTENCED  TO  BE   HUNG 

PRESIDENT   LINCOLN    INTERFERES ORDERS    THIR- 
TY-NINE   OF   THE   LEADERS    HUNG THE    BALANCE 

SUBSEQUENTLY      PLACED      ON      A      RESERVATION 

THE   EFFECT   OX   THE   WILD   TRIBES. 

VEXTS  now  followed  each  other  on  the  northwestern 
frontier  in  rapid  succession  which  more  than  justified 
the  meager  and  insufficient  measures  which  had  been 
inaugurated  for  frontier  defense. 
The  Indian  outbreak  on  the  western  frontier  of  Minnesota 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1862  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  northwestern  Iowa,  and  especially  of  this  coun- 
ty, that  it  is  entitled  to  a  somewhat  extended  notice.  That 
the  destruction  of  the  settlements  here  and  along  the  Des 
Moines  River  was  a  part  of  their  original  plan  has  been  pretty 
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clearly  established,  and  this  fact  renders  the  story  of  the  Min- 
nesota massacre  more  interesting  to  Iowa  readers.  Judge 
Flandran's  account  of  the  commencement  of  the  trouble,  writ- 
ten several  years  later,  is  about  as  clear  and  concise  as  it  could 
well  be  made  and  is  as  follows: 

'^Everything  about  the  agency  up  to  the  eighteenth  day  of 
August,  1862,  presented  the  usual  appearance  of  quiet  and 
security.  On  the  seventeenth  of  August  a  small  party  of 
Indians  appeared  at  Acton  and  murdered  several  settlers. 
Wliether  these  Indians  had  previously  left  the  agency  with 
this  intention  is  doubtful,  but  on  the  news  of  these  murders 
reaching  the  Indians  at  the  Upper  Agency  on  the  eighteenth, 
open  hostilities  were  at  once  commenced  and  the  traders  and 
whites  were  indiscriminately  massacred. 

*'The  missionaries  residing  a  short  distance  above  the  Yellow 
ifedicine  Agency  and  their  people  with  a  few  others  were 
notified  in  time  by  a  few  friendly  disposed  Indians,  and  to 
the  number  of  about  forty  made  their  escape  to  Hutchinson. 
Similar  events  occurred  at  the  Lower  Agency  on  the  same 
day  where  nearly  all  the  traders  and  whites  were  butchered,  and 
several  who  got  away  before  the  general  massacre  commenced 
were  overtaken  and  killed  before  reaching  Fort  Ridgley,  thirteen 
miles  below,  or  other  places  of  safety  to  which  points  they 
were  fleeing.  Nearly  all  of  the  buildings  at  both  agencies 
were  destroyed  and  vsuch  property  as  was  valuable  to  the  In- 
dians was  carried  oflF  and  appropriated  by  them.  The  news  of 
tlie  outbreak  reached  Fort  Ridgley  about  eight  o'clock  A.  M., 
August  eighteenth. 

"The  fort  w^as  in  command  of  Captain  John  S.  Marsh,  Com- 
pany B,  Fifth  Minnesota  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  had  eighty- 
five  men  in  his  company  from  which  he  selected  forty-five, 
leaving  the  balance  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  T.  P. 
Gere  to  defend  the  fort.  This  little  squad  imder  lAie  com- 
mand of  Captain  Marsh,  with  a  full  supply  of  ammunition, 
provisions,  blankets,  etc.,  accompanied  by  a  six  mule  team,  left 
the  fort  at  nine  A.  M.,  on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  for  th« 
Lower  x\gencv,  which  was  distant  about  thirteen  miles  up  the 
^Minnesota  Kiver  and  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
from  the  fort,  being  reached  by  ferry  from  the  agency. 
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"On  the  march  up  the  command  passed  nine  or  ten  dead 
bodies  lying  in  the  road,  bearing  evidence  of  having  been  mur- 
dered that  morning  by  the  Indians,  one  of  whom  was  Doctor 
Humphrey,  surgeon  at  the  agency.  On  reaching  the  vicinity 
of  the  ferry  no  Indians  were  in  sigTit,  except  one  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  who  endeavored  to  induce  them  to  cross.  A 
dense  chaparal  bordered  the  river  on  the  agency  side,  and 
tall  grass  covered  the  bottom  on  the  side  where  were  the 
troops.  Suspicion  of  the  presence  of  Indians  was  aroused  by 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  water  of  the  river,  which  was 
muddy  and  contained  floating  grass.  THen  a  group  of  ponies 
was  seen.  At  this  point,  and  without  a  moment's  notice,  In- 
dians in  great  numbers  sprang  up  on  all  sides  of  the  troops 
and  opened  upon  them  a  deadly  fire.  About  half  of  the  men 
were  killed  instantly.  Finding  themselves  surrounded,  the 
survivors  endeavored  to  make  tlieir  escape  the  best  way  they 
could. 

'* Several  desperate  hand  to  hand  encounters  occurred  with 
varying  results  and  the  remnant  of  the  command  made  a 
point  down  the  river  about  two  miles  from  the  ferry.  Captain 
^larsh  being  of  the  number.  They  attempted  to  cross,  but 
the  Captain  was  drowned  in  the  attempt.  Only  thirteen  of  the 
command  reached  the  fort  alive.  *  *  *  Having  massacred 
the  people  at  the  agencies,  the  Indians  at  once  sent  out  ma- 
rauding parties  in  all  directions.  They  covered  the  country 
to  the  northeast  as  far  as  Glencoe  and  Hutchinson,  to  the 
southeast  nearly  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa.  They  carried  death  and  devastation  wherever 
they  went,  murdering  men,  women  and  children  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  thousand.  The  settlers  being  accustomed  to  their 
friendly  visits,  were  taken  unawares  and  were  shot  down  in 
detail  without  an  opportunity  for  defense." 

In  addition  to  the  engagement  at  the  Lower  Agency,  as 
above  describee!,  which  was  really  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  brutal  massacre,  there  were  engagements  between  bodies  of 
Indians  and  organized  forces  of  soldiers  and  settlers  at  Fort 
Ridgley,  Xew  Ulm  and  Birch  Coulee  in  the  order  named.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  action  at  the  Lower  Agency  was 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  eighteenth  of  August.       Two     days 
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later,  or  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twentieth,  the  Indian.s  made 
their  first  attack  on  Fort  Ridgley.  Fort  Ridgley  was  at  this 
time  garrisoned  by  the  remnant  of  Captain  Marsh's  company 
that  had  been  so  fearfiillj  cut  up  in  the  ambush  at  the  Lower 
Agency,  and  one  company  of  the  Fifth  Minnesota  Infantry, 
\mder  Lieutenant  Sheehan,  who  arrived  there  on  the  nine- 
teenth, having  made  a  forced  march  of  forty-«five  miles  in 
nine  and  one-half  hours. 

The  balance  of  the.  forces  were  volunteer  organizations  and 
not  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  Ridgley 
was  in  no  sense  a  fort,  but  simply  a  collection  of  houses  built 
for  the   accommodation   of  the  troops. 

As  before  stated,  the  first  attack  was  made  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  twentieth,  and  lasted  about  three  hours,  when  the  In- 
dians were  driven  back.  Two  attacks  were  made  on  the  next 
day,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  lasting 
about  a  hour  and  a  half  each,  but  without  any  decisive  result. 
During  the  night  of  the  twenty-first  the  Indians  were  largely 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  their  head  chief.  Little  Crow, 
\vith  about  five  hundred  additional  warriors. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  twenty-second,  the  savages 
seemed  determined  to  carry  the  post  at  all  hazards.  They  made 
repeated  assaults  .and  were  as  often  driven  back.  These 
assaults  continued  for  nearly  five  hours,  when  the  Indians, 
finding  all  of  their  efforts  baffled,  drew  off,  and  concentrating 
all  of  their  forces  started  down  the  river  for  Xew  Ulm  for 
their  final  and  most  desperate  effort,  which  place  they  reached 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third.  Xew  Ulm  is  situated 
thirteen  miles  from  Fort  Ridgley  down  the  river,  while  the 
Lower  Agency  is  about  the  same  distance  above,  and  the  Upper 
Agency  some  distance  above  that,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
^rediciue  River. 
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The  southern  boundary  of  the  reservation  was  but  a  few 
miles  from  New  Ulm,  making  it  the  most  exposed  point  on  the 
Minnesota  frontier.  Xo  government  forces  were  stationed 
there,  and  after  the  outbreak  at  the  agency  on  the  eighteenth, 
it  was  evident  that  probably  Xew  Ulm  would  be  the  first  set- 
tlement to  be  attacked.  Apprehending  this  the  adjacent  set- 
tlements at  once  took  measures  for  defense.  At  St.  Peters  a 
company  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men  was  at  once  raised 
and  the  command  given  to  Judge  Flandrau.  Other  places 
raised  such  forces  as  they  could  and  instinctively  they  all 
seemed  to  gravitate  toward  Xew  Ulm  as  being  the  plac^  where 
their  services  would  be  soonest  needed,  and  by  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-second  the  force  numbered  about  three  hundred, 
but  very  poorly  armed.  Judge  Flandrau  was  at  once  chosen 
to  command,  and  he  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  get 
things  in  a  manageable  condition. 

Nothing  of  serious  consequence  occurred  until  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-third,  when  at  about  nine-thirty  A.  M.  the  In- 
dians came  down  upon  them  seven  hundred  strong.  At  first 
the  advantage  was  slightly  with  the  Indians,  but  the  settlers 
soon  rallied  and  after  recovering  from  the  nervousness  inci- 
dent to  the  first  attack  held  the  Indians  oft  in  good  shape. 
The  savages  soon  surrounded  the  town  and  commenced  firing 
the  buildings  on  the  windward  side.  By  two  o'clock  the  fire 
was  raging  on  both  sides  of  Main  Street  in  the  lower  part  of 
town.  About  this  time  a  squad  of  about  fifty  men  charged 
through  the  burning  street  and  drove  the  Indians  out  beyond 
the  houses.  They  then  burned  everything  that  could  serve  as 
a  protection  to  the  savages,  and  the  day  was  won.  The  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  was  about  sixty.  The  number 
engaged  was  nominally  three  hundred,  but  they  had  not  arms 
for  more  than  two  hundred  to  be  on  duty  at  a  time.  About 
one  hundred  and  ninety  houses  were  burned  all  told,  partlv 
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by  the  Indians  and  partly  by  the  settlers.  The  fighting  con- 
tinued all  Saturday  night,  with  some  firing  Sunday  morning. 
The  Indians  then  drew  off  to  the  northwest  in  the  direction 
of  their  reservation. 

There  were  in  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  attack  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  non-combatants,  men,  women  and  children, 
and  these  would  all  have  been  massacred  had  the  Indians  •suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  town.  One  fact  which  was  developed 
at  the  battle  of  Fort  Ridgley  and  which  proved  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  white  troops  .during  the  remainder  of  the  Indian 
campaign,  was  the  superstitious  dread  the  savages  had  of  ar- 
tillery and  more  especially  of  shells.  The  unearthly  whiz- 
zing and  shrieking  of  these  mysterious  monsters  as  they 
howled  through  the  .air  was  something  new  to  them  and  iur 
sjMred  them  with  a  terror  wholly  uncontrollable.  The  second 
explosion  or  bursting  of  the  shell  was  to  them  something 
wholly  unaccountable  and  the  effect  was  demoralizing  in  the 
extreme. 

IIow  much  this  simple  circumstance  may  have  had  to  do 
with  the  Indians  changing  their  plans  and  abandoning  their 
Iowa  campaign  altogether,  we  can  only  conjecture,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  it  had  something  to  do  with  it  The  following 
extract  from  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Kidgley  by 
an  eye  witness  and  published  in  the  ^tinneapolis  Jourual,  is 
/iiven  in  this  connection: 

**Realizing  that  the  cannon  were  their  worst  foes,  the  Indian 
sharpshooters  had  exerted  themselves  to  get  Sergeant  Jones. 
Every  lineal  foot  of  timber  along  the  line  of  the  barricade 
wliich  protected  his  gun  was  splintered  by  a  close  and  accurate 
lire.  But  still  the  gun  was  worked  and  the  shells  continued 
to  fall  among  the  warriors  at  the  shortest  possible  range. 
^fcGrew  dropped  the  first  shell  from  the  big  gun  in  dangerous 
])roximity  to  the  party  that  was  swinging  around  from  the 
northeast.     Training  his  gun  to  the  west,  he  dropped  the  sec- 
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ond  shell  exactly  at  the  point  where  this  party  had  joined  a 
group  of  squaws,  ponies  and  dogs  west  of  the  main  body. 
Yelping  dogs,  shrieking  squaws,  wailing  children  and  fright- 
ened bucks  ran  in  all  directions  and  sought  shelter  behind 
every  inequality  of  ground.  McGrew  then  directed  his  fire 
between  this  force  and  the  main  body,  and  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting a  consolidation.  The  reports  of  the  big  gim  were  as 
demoralizing  to  the  Indians  as  its  frightful  execution.  In 
the  meantime,  in  front  of  Jones'  position  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  fire  and  across  the  space  separating  the  combatants,  the 
whites  could  hear  Little  Crow  exhorting  his  warriors  to  take 
courage  for  the  last  fierce  rush.  *  *  *  While  the  general 
of  the  Indian  forces  tried  the  eflFect  of  oratory,  Jones  arranged 
a  very  effective  counter  argument  by  double  shottiujSj  his  piece 
"with  canister.  Spurred  on  with  the  inspiring  words  of  their 
chief,  a  band  of  desi>erate  warriors  rushed  straight  toward 
Jones'  barricade. 

"The  Indian  doesn't  always  fight  behind  trees.  Sometimes 
he  delivers  an  assault  in  the  open  as  bravely  as  white  troops. 
*  *  *  On  came  the  painted,  yelling  warriors,  brandishing 
their  weapons  and  leaping  madly  in  their  rage  and  hatred. 
A  cloud  of  smoke  belched  from  the  black  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
a  band  of  flame  shot  forward  and  eighteen  warriors  fell  to 
the  ground  in  the  agonies  of  death  or  gaping  wounds.  This 
terrible  blow  completely  unmanned  the  savages.  They  fell 
back  in  disorder,  pursued  by  shrieking  shells  thrown  through 
the  flames  and  smoke  of  the  burning  buildings.  The  fight  was 
over." 

The  following  description  of  the  wonderful  mirage  that  was 
observed  after  the  battle  is  by  the  same  writer. 

"Suddenly  a  strange  and  weird  spectacle  caught  Lieutenant 
Sheehan's  eyes  as  he  glanced  up'  at  the  smoky  clouds.  There 
in  the  skies  occurred  a  phenemenon  that  in  a  more  credulous  age 
would  have  been  taken  as  a  sign  of  grace  direct  from  God  Him- 
self. On  the  screen  of  the  clouds,  as  though  thrown  by  some 
great  stereopticon,  a  mirage  repeated  and  revealed  the  whole 
battle  scene.  The  outline  of  the  fort  and  the  disposition  of 
its  defenders  was  clearly  shown,  with  all  at  their  places  and 
the  guns  still  throwing  shells  into  the  valley  where  the  re- 
treating Indians,  as  shown  by  the  retreating  images     in     the 
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clouds,  were  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Tepees  were  being 
torn  down,  goods  were  being  packed  on  ponies,  papooses  were 
strapped  to  backs  and  hurried  retreat  begun,  w^hile  the  sullen 
warriors  held  back  to  guard  the  rear.  In  their  turn  the  Indians 
could  see  reflected  the  confident  aspect  of  all  within  the  fort. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  to  their  superstitious  minds  it  was 
an  unmistakable  omen  of  the  wrath  of  the  Great  Spirit." 

The  news  of  the  outbreak  reached  Governor  Ramsey  at  St. 
Paul  on  the  nineteenth.  He  at  once  communicated  with  Ex- 
Governor  Sibley  and  requested  him  to  accept  the  command  of 
^uch  forces  as  could  be  put  into  the  field  against  the  Indians. 
He  immediately  accepted  the  position  with  the  rank  of  Colonel 
of  the  Militia.  A  great  many  troops  were  at  that  time  mus- 
tered into  the  United  States  service  at  Fort  Snelling  expect- 
ing to  be  sent  south.  Their  destination  was  changed,  and 
Colonel  Sibley  soon  found  himself  in  command  of  quite  a  re- 
spectable force.  He  reached  Fort  Ridgley  on  the  twenty- 
eighth,  or  five  days  after  the  battle  of  Xew  Ulm.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  government  troops,  the  volunteer  organizations 
disbanded  .and  went  home.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  at  the 
fort  Colonel  Sibley  dispatched  a  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Joseph  R.  Brown, 
up  to  the  agency  to  bury  the  dead  and  bring  in  such  infor- 
mation regarding  the  movements  of  the  Indians  as  he  could 
obtain. 

This  expedition  left  the  fort  on  the  thirty-first  of  August, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  agency  found  the  buildings  all  de- 
stroyed. Then  they  went  through  the  Indian  settlement,  vis- 
ited the  home  of  Little  Crow  and  of  other  Indians,  and  made 
a  general  reconnoissance  of  the  vicinity  in  that  locality,  but 
saw  no  signs  of  Indians.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day, 
which  was  the  first  of  September,  they  went  into  camp  near 
the  head  of  a  ravine  known  as  Birch  -Coulee.  Xot  haWng 
seen  any  Indians  or  any  signs  of  any,  they  were  heedless  of 
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danger,  and  selected  their  camp  more  with  a  view  to  conveni- 
ence than  safety.  It  would  seem  that  the  experience  of  Cap- 
tain Marsh's  company  in  that  immediate  vicinity  only  two 
weeks  before  would  have  taught  them  the  necessity  of  extreme 
caution.  But  such  it  seems  was  not  the  case.  Even  the  usual 
precaution  of  throwing  out  pickets  was  neglected. 

The  whole  party  of  tired  soldiers  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  and  slept  soundly,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  the  enemy's  country.  From  this  sleep  they  were 
rudely  awakened  about  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  by  the 
sharp  cracking  of  hundreds  of  rifles  in  tEe  hands  of  invisible 
foes.  It  was  the  same  old  story  of  ambush  and  slaughter,  so 
often  repeated  in  the  history  of  the  country.  As  was  after- 
wards ascertained,  a  large  force  of  Indians  had  assembled 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  descent  on  St.  Peter,  and  if 
successful  there,  of  sweeping  up  through  Mankato  and  the 
Blue  Earth  Valley,  and  had  that  morning  started  down  the 
river  for  that  purpose,  but  on  seeing  Brown's  force  go  into 
camp,  changed  their  plan  and  determined  to  cut  him  off.  They 
accordingly  waited  until  after  Hark,  when  they  quietly  sur- 
rounded his  camp,  and  in  the  early  twilight  made  a  furious 
attack.  The  slaughter  was  terrible.  Twenty-three  were  killed 
and  forty-five  severely,  and  several  more  slightly,  wounded  in 
the  first  hour  and  a  half.  There  were  ninety  horses  and  these 
were  all  killed. 

The  survivors  now  succeeded  in  forming  a  kind  of  breast- 
work of  the  wagons,  of  which  there  were  seventeen,  and  the 
dead  horses,  which  served  as  a  partial  protection  against  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  Indians.  There  were  four  or  five  spades  and 
shovels  with  the  command,  and  with  these  and  their  sabres 
some  of  the  men  succeeded  in  digging  pits  or  holes  in  the 
ground  into  which  they  crawled  for  shelter.  Xo  Indians  were 
in  sight,  and  yet  let  any  one  of  the  party  show  himself  he 
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was  sure  to  draw  the  fire  of  several  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the 
unseen  foe. 

In  this  way  the  day  was  passed  and  the  succeeding  night, 
and  it  was  not  until  near  noon  of  the  second  day  that  they 
were  relieved  by  Colonel  Sibley,  who,  becoming  impatient  of 
their  delay  and  alarmed  for  their  safety,  started  out  wnth  the 
main  body  to  meet  them.  Upon  the  approach  of  Colonel  Sib- 
ley, the  Indians  drew  off  and  retreated  up  the  river.  It  was 
now  two  weeks  since  the  commencement  of  the  troubles,  and 
the  Indians  were  known  to  have  with  them  between  two  and 
three  hundred  prisoners.  They  had  massacred  or  killed  in 
action  fully  one  thousand  people. 

The  all-important  question  with  Colonel  Sibley  now  was  how 
to  get  possession  of  the  prisoners.  Having  this  question  upper- 
most in  his  mind  he  left  on  the  battle  ground  of  Birch  Coulee 
the  following  communication  attached  to  a  stake  driven  into 
the  ground : 

^'If  Little  Crow  Kas  any  proposition  to  make  let  him  send  a 
half-breed  to  me  and  he  shall  be  protected  in  and  out  of  camp. 

^^H.  n.  Sibley.^' 

The  letter  was  found  and  answered  by  Little  Crow  on  the  sev- 
enth, but  all  mention  of  the  prisoners  was  evaded,  w^hen  Colonel 
Sibley  sent  a  second  letter  .as  follows: 

^^Little  Crow :  You  have  murdered  many  of  our  people  with- 
(Hit  cause.  Iteturn  me  the  prisoners  under  a  flag  of  truce  and 
I  will  talk  with  you  then  like  a  man.  H.  IL  Sibley." 

This  was  also  answered  in  an  evasive  and  unsatisfactory 
manner,  when  Sibley  sent  a  third  communication  stating  that 
no  peace  could  be  made  without  a  full  surrender  of  the  pris- 
oners, and  charging  them  with  the  commission  of  nine  murders 
since  the  receipt  of  Little  Crow's  last  letter.  He  informed 
them  that  he  was  now  strong  enough  to  crush  any  force  they 
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could  bring  against  him,  and  gave  them  three  days  more  in 
which  to  deliver  up  the  prisoners. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter  a  large  council  was  called,  at 
which  nearly  all  of  the  annuity  Indians  were  present.  The 
council  was  hopelessly  divided.  One  portion  was  in  favor  of 
surrendering  the  prisoners  and  making  the  best  terms  they  could. 
The  other  were  in  favor  of  holding  out  to  the  bitter  end  and 
taking  the  consequencesu  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  fav- 
oring peace  and  surrender  was  Paul  Mazaintemani,  one  of 
the  party  sent  out  by  Major  Flandrau  in  1857  for  the  rescue 
of  Miss  Gardner,  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  lakes  and 
held  by  the  Indians  at  that  time.  It  was  he  who  warned  the 
missionaries,  giving  them  a  chance  to  escape.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  preventing  the  massacre  of  many  of  the  prisoners, 
and  was  a  true  friend  to  the  settlers  through  the  entire  affair. 

The  correspondence  with  the  Indians  was  kept  up  for  several 
days,  but  with  no  satisfactory  results.  Deeming  further  delay 
worse  than  useless,  Sibley  now  determined  to  move  against  the 
Indians.  Accordingly  on  tlie  eighteenth  he  broke  camp 
at  Sort  Ridgley,  crossed  the  river  and  started  in  pursuit  of  the 
savages,  coming  up  with  them  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
third  of  September,  between  Yellow  Medicine  River  and  iWood 
Lake.  The  attack  was  made  at  once  and  the  battle  soon  be- 
came general,  and  continued  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when 
the  Indians  were  routed  and  retreated  in  confusion.  It  was 
afterward  learned  that  before  the  commencement  of  the  action 
Little  Crow  detailed  ten  of  his  best  marksmen  with  orders  to 
kill  Colonel  Sibley  at  all  hazards,  but  a  shell  from  the  howitzer 
exploded  in  the  midst  of  this  special  band  and  killed  a  part 
of  them  and  hopelessly  demoralized  the  rest. 

This  was  known  as  the  battle  of  Wood  Lake,  and  was  the  first 
action  in  which  the  whites  met  the  Indians  on  anything  like 
equal  terms.     After  this  fight  Colonel  Sibley  proceeded  up  the 
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river  and  camped  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa,  where  it 
empties  into  the  Minnesota.  A  large  force  of  Indians  were 
camped  just  a  short  distance  away.  They  were  composed  of 
l)oth  upper  and  lower  Sioux,  and  had  been  engaged  in  all  the 
massacres  that  had  taken  place,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  troops  to  attack  and  punish  them  was  intense,  but  Colonel 
Sibley  kept  steadily  in  view  the  fact  that  the  rescue  of  the  pris- 
oners was  his  first  duty  and  he  well  ki>ew  that  any  demonstra- 
tion of  violence  just  at  this  time  would  be  followed  by  the  im- 
mediate destruction  of  the  captives.  He,  therefore,  wisely 
overruled  all  hostile  demonstrations. 

The  result  was  a  general  surrender  of  the  main  body,  together 
with  all  the  prisoners.  The  place  where  the  surrender  occur- 
red has  since  been  known  as  Camp  Release,  and  is  situated 
nearly  twenty-five  miles  above  the  Upper  Agenoy,  and  nearly 
seventy  miles  above  Fort  Ridgley.  Previous  to  the  surrender 
Little  Crow,  with  a  few  followers,  escaped  up  the 
river.  After  the  safety  of  the  captives  was  secured  then  the 
serious  question  arose,  [What  should  be  done  with  the  prisoners  ? 
'J'hey  had  murdered  men,  women  and  children  ruthlessly  and 
without  cause  or  provocation,  and  to  treat  them  as  prisoners  of 
war  would  be  simply  a  burlesque.  On  the  other  hand  they 
eon  Id  not  be  executed  like  so  many  wild  beasts  without  some 
kind  of  trial. 

In  this  dilemma  Colonel  Sibley  conceived  the  idea  of  organiz- 
ing a  military  tribunal  and  trying  the  leaders  and  those  who 
had  been  most  active  in  the  depredations  and  outrages,  by  court 
martial.  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September  an 
order  was  issued  convening  this  extraordinary  court.  It  was 
eoniposed  of  five  officers,  and  entered  at  once  on  the  discharge 
of  its  duties.  The  first  session  was  at  Camp  Release,  where 
several  eases  were  disposed  of.  From  there  it  adjourned  to 
the  Tx)wer  Agency,  and  from  thenee  to  Mankato,  and  finally 
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wound  up  its  work  at  Fort  Snelling  on  the  fifth  of  November, 
during  which  time  it  investigated  four  himdred  and  twenty- 
five  cases,  of  which  number  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  were 
found  guilty,  and  three  hundred  and  three  sentenced  to  be  hung. 
These  prisoners  were  brought  from  the  reservation  to  Mankato 
chained  together  and  under  strong  military  guard,  where  they 
were  confined  in  a  large  log  jail  built  for  that  special  purpose 
and  guarded  by  a  strong  conmiand  of  troops. 

While  this  court  martial  was  in  session  news  of  its  proceed- 
ings reached  the  eastern  cities  and  a  great  outcry  was  raised 
that  the  state  of  Minnesota  was  contemplating  a  great  outrage 
in  the  massacre  of  her  Indian  prisoners.  Intelligent  bodies  of 
well-intentioned  but  ill-informed  people  besieged  President  Lin- 
coln to  put  a  stop  to  the  proposed  executions.  The  President 
sent  for  the  records  of  the  trials  and  turned  them  over  to  his 
legal  advisers.  As  a  result  of  his  investigation,  the  President, 
on  the  sixth  day  of  December,  issued  an  order  designating 
thirty-nine  of  the  ring-leaders  against  whom  the  death  penalty 
should  be  enforced,  and  directed  that  the  balance  should  be  held 
subject  to  further  orders,  "taking  care  that  they  neither  escape, 
nor  are  subjected  to  any  unlawful  violence." 

The  President's  orders  were  obeyed.  Thirty-eight  of  the 
murderers  were  execute<l  by  hanging  at  Mankato  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  December,  1862,  one  having  been  pardoned  by  the 
President.  The  balance  of  the  prisoners  were  kept  in  confine- 
ment in  their  log  prison  until  the  opening  of  navigation  the 
next  spring,  when  they  were  put  aboard  of  a  steamer  and  sent 
to  Davenport,  Iowa.  After  being  kept  in  confinement  there 
for  some  time  they  were  placed  on  a  reservation  on  the  upper 
Missouri.  Whether  or  not  this  was  the  wisest,  disposition  that 
could  have  been  made  of  them  is  an  open  question  and  one 
upon  which  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion.  It  is  boldly 
asserted  by  those  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject 
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and  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  relations  between  the  In- 
dians ancf  the  general  government,  that  nearly  if  not  quite 
all  of  the  trouble  the  government  has  had  with  the  Dacotahs 
since  the  liberation  of  these  prisoners  has  grown  out  of  the 
evil  counsel  of  these  same  savages.     Judge  Flandrau  remarks : 

"An  Indian  never  forgets  an  injury,  real  or  fancied,  and 
never  forgives  an  enemy,  and  the  advent  among  the  Missouri 
River  tribes  of  this  large  body  of  desperadoes,  fresh  from  their 
scenes  of  murder  and  carnage,  would  be  well  calculated  to  in- 
cite them  to  acts  of  similar  violence." 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  same  Indians  that  planned 
and  executed  the  ambush  and  massacre  at  the  Lower  Agency 
and  at  Birch  Coulee  were  afterwards  identified  with  the  force 
that  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1876,  ambushed  and  destroyed 
General  Custer  and  his  entire  command  on  the  Little  Big  Horn 
in  Wyoming.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  release  of  these  prisoners 
the  Indians  on  the  upper  Missouri  had  had  but  limited  inter- 
course with  the  whites  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  enmity 
and  evil  counsels  of  these  Minnesota  Indians  has  made  the  whole 
Indian  question  vastly  harder  to  solve. 

Judge  Flandrau,  writing  on  this  subject  in  1892,  says: 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  all  of  the  troubles  that  have  trans- 
pired since  the  liberation  of  these  Indians  with  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  western  plains  and  mountains  have  grown  out  of 
the  evil  counsels  of  these  savages.  The  only  proper  course  to 
have  pursued  with  them  when  it  was  determined  not  to  hang 
them  was  to  have  exiled  them  to  some  remote  post,  say  the  Dry 
Tortugas,  where  communication  with  their  ]ieople  would  have 
been  impossible,  set  them  to  work  on  fortifications  or  other 
public  works  and  have  allowed  them  to  pass  out  by  life  limita- 
tions.'' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Little  Crow  escaped  after  the 
bnttlo  of  Wood  Lnke  nnd  was  not  with  the  prisoners  at  Camp 
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Release.  On  the  third  day  of  July,  1863,  he  ventured  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  settlements,  and  while  in  a  field  picking 
berries,  was  seen  by  a  farmer  who  recognized  him  and  shot 
him  dead  on  the  spot.  His  scalp  is  held  by  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Minnesota.  The  state  of  Minnesota  has  recently 
erected  monuments  at  Fort  Ridgley,  New  Ulm,  Birch  Coulee 
and  Camp  Release. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


E\'ENTS  IN  IOWA THE  MASSACRE  ALONG  THE  DES 

MOINES THE   RELIEF    PARTY APPEAL   FOR   GOV- 
ERNMENT PROTECTION ^THE  SIOUX  CITY  CAVALRY 

THE   WEEK   AT    THE   OLD   COURTHOUSE BUILD- 
ING THE  STOCKADE DISASTROUS  EFFECT  ON  THE 

SETTLEMENT MANY     OF     THE     FIRST     SETTLERS 

.  LEAVE MORE    PARTICULARS    OF    THE    SIOUX    CITY 

CAVALRY. 


IIILE  THE  events  related  in  the  preceding  chapter  were 
being  enacted  on  the  Minnesota  frontier,  other  events 
of  similar  character  but  on  a  smaller  scale  were  trans- 
])iring  nearer  home.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  August,  1862,  a  N^orwegian  by  the  name  of  Xelson 
came  into  Spirit  Lake  with  two  children  that  he  had  carried  in 
his  arms  from  his  home  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  some  six 
miles  above  Jackson.  The  population  on  the  Des  Moines  above 
Jackson  at  that  time  were  exclusively  Norwegians,  and  while 
they  were  sturdy  and  courageous  and  developed  into  the  very 
best  of  soldiers  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  drill  and  experi- 
ence, they  at  first  had  an  almost  superstitious  fear  of  the  In- 
dians, while  the  Indians  entertained  the  utmost  contempt  and 
hatred  for  them.  A  large  majority  of  the  victims  of  this  mas- 
sacre wore  T^orwegians,  as  they  had  settled  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  ^[innesota  during  the  last  few  years  in  large  numbers. 
From  Xelson's  account  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants  along 
the  river  had  been  apprised  of  the  troubles  at  the  agencies,  and 
becoming  alarmed  by  the  reports  had  called  a  public  meeting 
to  consider  the  situation,  and,  if  possible,  devise  means  of  de- 
fense.    This    was    on     the     evening     of     the     twenty-eighth 
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ef  August.  Xelson  attended  this  meeting,  leaving  his 
family  at  home  in  his  cabin.  Upon  his  return  home  he  found 
the  family  all  killed  except  the  two  children  before  mentioned, 
and  they  had  been  taken  up  by  the  heels  and  their,  heads  knocked 
against  the  corner  of  the  cabin  and  they  were  left  for  dead 
on  the  ground.  One  of  the  children  afterwards  died  but  the 
other   recovered. 

A  -party  of  volunteers  was  immediately  organized  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Des  Moines,  where  they  made  a  hasty  reconnois- 
sance  and  returned  to  the  lakes  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
A  party  of  refugees  from  the  river  came  part  of  the  way  over 
and  concealed  themselves  in  a  ravine  over  night. 

The  next  day  a  larger  and  better  equipped  party  went  over. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  river  they  met  a  small  force  from  Esther- 
ville  who  were  on  the  same  errand  as  themselves.  The  two  par- 
ties consolidated  and  together  they  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
situation.  They  found  that  the  Indians  had  struck  the  river  at 
a  point  about  four  miles  above  Jackson  and  followed  it  up,  mur- 
dering and  destroying  everything  as  they  went.  At  one  place 
one  of  the  relief  party  heard  an  unusual  noise,  something  re- 
sembling a  groan,  and  after  hunting  around  for  a  while  found 
in  the  manger  of  an  out-of-the-way  stable,  a  boy  about  fourteen 
years  old,  who  had  been  both  shot  and  stabbed  by  the  Indians 
.and  left  for  dead,  but  had  so  far  recovered  consciousness  as  to  be 
able  to  drag  himself  to  the  old  stable  where  he  was  found.  He 
was  taken  care  of  by  the  relief  party  and  eventually  recovered. 

They  continued  their  march  up  the  river.  It  was  evident  that 
all  of  the  cabins  along  the  river  had  been  visited  and  depreda- 
tions conmiitted.  The  number  of  victims  along  the  Des  Moines 
was  not  so  great  as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  warned  of  danger  and  many  had  left  the  settlement 
for  the  danger  to  subside.  Others  had  concealed  themselves  in 
the  woods  and  ravines  and  made  their  escape.    The  relief  party 
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followed  up  the  river  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  where  they 
camped  for  the  night.  At  this  point  they  found  a  cabin  ^^here 
two  or  three  families  had  joined  their  forces  and  barricaded  the 
house  and  beat  off  their  enemies.  The  Indians  had  kept  them 
in  a  state  of  siege  for  fully  forty-eight  hours.  They  were  con- 
cealed in  the  ravines  and  thick  brush  that  grew  about  the  house, 
and  every  little  while  they  would  fire  from  their  cover  at  the 
door  and  windows  of  the  cabin  and  any  other  point  they  con- 
sidered vulnerable.  The  settlers  in  turn  would  fire  from  the 
portholes  they  had  made  in  the  cabin. 

The  guide  they  had  in  firing  was  to  fire  at  the  cloud  of  smoke 
made  by  the  discharge  of  the  Indians'  guns,  as  they  kept  them- 
selves concealed  in  the  brush  and  ravines.  This  kind  of  skir- 
mishing had  been  kept  up  for  two  days.  The  last  Indian  seen 
there,  and  the  last  gun  fired,  was  about  sunrise  in  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  the  volunteers  reached  there  in  the  even- 
ing, much  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  party.  No  one  had  been 
killed  on  either  side.  This  was  the  only  place  on  the  Des 
Moines  River  where  any  resistance  w^as  made.  There  was  no 
settlement  above  this  point,  and  it  w^as  useless  to  continue 
the  journey  farther.  The  party  went  into  camp  about  sundown 
and  ill  the  morning  started  back  on  their  return  trip,  reaching 
the  lakes  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  total  number 
of  bodies  found  and  buried  by  them  was  about  fifteen. 

The  excitement  which  follow^ed  this  affair  w^as  intense.  The 
whole  line  of  frontier  settlements  from  Mankato  to  Sioux  City 
was  abandoned,  except  Estherville  and  Spirit  Lake,  which,  by 
the  way,  were  the  most  exposed  points  on  the  whole  line,  being 
nearer  the  points  infested  by  the  Indians  and  farther  from  as- 
sistiniee.  When  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  Minnesota 
i\rassacre  came  to  be  knowni  and  realized,  the  people  here  began 
to  have  siine  ajipreciation  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  had  exposed  themselves,  and  which  they 
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had  apparently  defied.  A  short  time  before  they  hiad  rested 
in  apparent  and  fancied  security.  I^ow  the  wonder  was  that 
this  settlement  was  not  wiped  out  with  the  rest,  and  they  re- 
alized for  the  first  time  how  helpless  and  defenseless  would 
have  been  their  situation  had  an  attack  been  made. 

Efforts  were  at  once  made  to  secure  government  protection. 
Either  this  must  be  done  or  the  entire  line  abandoned.  The 
general  government  was  not  in  position  to  do  much  for  the 
frontier.  They  had  just  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  job  they  had  undertaken  in  attempting  to  crush  the 
rebellion.  The  delays  and  disasters  that  had  attended  the  op- 
eration of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  having  a  terribly  de- 
pressing effect  on  public  sentiment,  and  the  results  were  any- 
thing but  satisfactory. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  not  very  favorable  to  securing  help, 
as  every  available  man  was  needed  at  the  front.  The  company 
heretofore  referred  to,  known  at  that  time  as  the  Sioux  City 
Cavalry,  was  detailed  for  service  on  the  frontier.  Now,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  frontier  line  in  Iowa  is  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
a  company  of  but  one  hundred  men  would  be  very  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  of  scouting,  to  say  nothing  of  looking  after 
frontier  defenses. 

This  company  was  divided  into  squads  and  sent  t<y  different 
points  along  the  border.  The  one  assigned  to  Spirit  Lake  ar- 
rived on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  Avliich  the  volunteer  party 
returned  from  their  trip  up  the  Des  Moines  River.  This  de- 
tachment consisted  of  about  thirty  men  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Cassady,  and  was  divided  into  three  parts  and  sta- 
tioned at  Spirit  Lake,  Estherville  and  Okoboji,  the  Esther- 
ville  squad  l)eing  in  cKarge  of  Sorgoaiit  Samuel  Wade,  the 
Spirit  Lake  squad  in  charge  of  Sergeant  A.  Kingman  and  the 
one  for  Okoboji  being  in  charge  of  Corporal  G.  Robbins. 
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From  an  old  photograph  in  posseesion  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  l>avis. 
THE  OLD   COURTHOUSE. 

Immediately  after  hearing  of  the  attack  on  the  settlements 
on  the  Des  Moines  Kiver  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  detach- 
ment of  United  States  troops  under  Lieutenant  Cassady,  the 
settlers  gathered  at  the  old  courthouse  as  being  the  point  least 
liable  to  attack  and  the  easiest  defended  of  any  place  about  the 
lakes.  Messengers  had  been  sent  out  in  all  directions  warning 
the  settlers  of  their  danger,  and  advised  them  to  gather  at  some 
central  point  for  mutual  protection.  The  courthouse  was  the 
place  selected.  Here  they  established  a  kind  of  encampment 
•and  awaited  results.  This  was  the  same  day  that  the  first  party 
of  scouts  left  for  their  trip  to  the  Des  Moines.  Scouting  par- 
ties were  sent  out  in  every  direction,  but  no  Indians  were 
seen  nor  were  there  any  Indian  signs  discovered.  There  were 
somewhere  from  twenty-five  to  forty  families  represented  in 
the  encampment.  Taking  out  the  two  parties  of  scouts  that 
went  over  to  the  Des  Moines,  there  were  not  many  able-bodied 
men  left.  The  scouting  about  the  lakes  w^as  done  by  men 
who  had  trapped  over  every  foot  of  the  ground  and  knew  it 
thoroughly.     It  would  be  useless  to  give  a  list  of  names  of 
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those  who  took  the  direction  of  affairs,  as  there  was  no  regular 
organization  and  each  one  acted  on  his  own  judgment.  Of 
course  at  that  time  all  were  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  outbreak  and  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
course  to  pursue.  All  they  could  do  was  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out and  await  developments. 

During  the  week's  sojourn  at  the  old  courthouse  many,  in- 
cidents occurred,  some  of  them  heartrending  and  pathetic, 
and  others  decidedly  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Could  those  in- 
cidents have  been  preserved  and  properly  written  up,  they 
TTould  have  formed  a  chapter  at  once  instructive,  interesting 
and  amusing.  The  innate  selfishness  of  himian  nature  cropped 
out  where  least  expected.  As  is  usually  the  case,  those  who 
exhibited  the  most  bravado  and  were  the  loudest  in  exploiting 
their  courage  were  the  first  to  look  out  for  their  personal 
safety,  and  the  last  to  volunteer  when  scouts  were  needed.  But 
human  nature  is  human  nature  the  world  over,  and  if  there 
is  anything  mean  or  selfish  in  a  person's  makeup  it  is  bound 
to  come  to  the  surface  in  times  like  this. 

Of  course  tlie  men  could  stand  it  all  right  enough.  They 
were  used  to  roughing  it.  Most  any  of  them  could  lie  down  on 
the  prairie  where  night  overtook  them  and  sleep  as  soundly 
and  sweetly  as  though  on  a  couch  of  luxury.  But  the  women 
and  children,  that  'was  different.  The  provisions  were  scant 
and  of  the  plainest  kind.  There  were  no  conveniences  for 
cooking  and  everything  had  to  be  cooked  over  a  campfire. 
Some  member  of  each  family  had  to  make  a  trip  to  the  claim 
every  day  for  provisions,  and  some  didn't  find  much  when 
they  reached  there,  as  this  was  a  season  of  general  scarcity. 
As  to  the  old  courthouse,  the  walls  were  up  and  the  roof  on 
and  the  floors  partly  laid,  and  the  joists  in  place  for  the  rest, 
which  were  soon  covered  by  the  loose  lumber  there.  The 
stairs  were  not  up,  but  a  plank  walk  with  cleats  spiked  across 
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had  been  Iniilt  for  the  workmen  to  carry  material  to  the  upper 
story  and  roof,  and  this  was  utilized  by  those  who  lived  in 
the  upper  story.  The  sleeping  arrangements  were  few  and 
simple.  A  bunch  of  hay  and  a  few  blankets  in  a  retired  cor- 
ner were  about  all  of  the  sleeping  accommodations  the  best 
could  boast. 

Of  course  sentries  were  posted  every  night.  The  men  took 
their  two  hours  on  and  four  off  without  complaint,  and  in 
fact  there  were  so  few  of  tliem  that  at  first  they  came  on  every 
night,  but  after  the  third  or  fourth  night  they  were  relieved 
of  that  duty  by  tlie  arrival  of  the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had 
families  here.  Jt  is  difficult  to  write  out  in  words  the  vicis- 
situdes of  that  memorable  week,  but  those  who  experienced  it 
will  always  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  week  at  the  court- 
house. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Cassady  with  his  de- 
tachment of  the  Sioux  City  Cavalry,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
settlers  should  go  back  to  their  places,  and  the  soldiers  should 
adopt  a  system  of  scouting  such  as  would  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  any  considerable  body  of  Indians  coming  in  without 
being  discovered.  In  addition  to  this,  it' was  decided  to  erect 
a  stockade  alx)ut  the  courthouse,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  kind 
of  general  rendezvous  or  headquarters  where  the  settlers  could 
gather  in  case  of  further  trouble.  Prescott's  mill  in  the  Oko- 
boji  Grove  was  in  running  order  at  that  time,  and  quite  a 
number  of  sawlogs  were  lying  in  the  yard  ready  to  be  cut  into 
lumber.  The  mill  was  taken  possession  of  and  the  logs  rolled 
in  and  cut  into  planks.  These  planks  were  twelve  feet  long 
and  from  four  ot  five  inches  thick.  A  trench  was  dug  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  from  the  walls  of  the  courthouse  and 
about  three  feet  deep.  The  planks  were  set  on  end  in  this 
trench  and  strengthened  by  pinning  a  piece  along  the  top. 
Portholes  were  cnt  in  the  proper  places  in  the  stockade,  and 
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on  the  whole  it  was  put  in  pretty  good  condition  for  defense. 
It  was  while  this  work  was  in  progress  that  Lieutenant  Cas- 
saday  and  his  soldiers  arrived,  and  they  assisted  in  complet- 
ing it,  and  when  the  settlers  went  back  to  their  claims  the 
soldiers  remained  in  possession  and  established  headquarters 
there.  This  was  in  August,  1862.  The  courthouse  remained 
a  military  post  in  possession  of  United  States  troops  until 
^Jiily,  1865. 

The  inhabitants  moved  back  to  their  claims,  many  of  them, 
'  however,  but  temporarily.  Many  who  had  been  here  from  two 
to  five  years  and  had  endured  without  a  murmur  their  full 
share  of  the  hardships  and  privations  incident  thereto, 
thought  they  could  see'notliing  better  in  the  near  future,  and 
therefore  abandoned  what  they  had  or  sold  it  for  a  mere  nomi- 
nal sum.  It  was  at  this  time  that  B.  F.  Parmenter  traded  his 
house  and  the  half  block  near  where  the  Presbyterian  Church 
now^  stands  to  Ethel  Ellis  for  a  hundred  ratskins. 

The  proprietors  of  the  town  site  of  Spirit  Lake  abandoned 
it  and  it  lay  vacant  for  ye^irs,  when  it  was  taken  and  proved 
up  as  a  private  claim.  One-half  of  it  was  taken  by  Henry 
Barkman,  one  fractional  forty  by  Giese  Blackert  and  the  re- 
maining three  forties  by  Joseph  Currier,  who  afterwards  sold 
it  to  a  ^fr.  Peck,  of  Minnesota.  This  tract  was  afterwards 
purchased  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Polk,  of  Des  Moines,  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Union  Land  Company's  addition  to  Spirit 
Lake.  Mr.  Barkman  subsequently  made  a  resurvey  of  his 
portion  and  laid  out  the  town  of  Spirit  Lake  according  to  its 
present  plat  and  boundaries. 

Doctor  Prescott,  proprietor  of  the  Okoboji  town  site,  sold 
out  for  a  mere  song  and  moved  to  Winnebago  County,  Illinois. 
O.  C.  Howe  took  his  family  back  to  Xewton,  after  which 
he  enlisted  in  the  army  and  was  appointed  Captain  of  Com- 
pany L,  Ninth  Iowa  Cavalry;  B.  F.  Parmenter  and     R.     T^. 
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Wheelock  moved  to  Boonesboro,  William  Barkman  went  liaek 
to  Xewton,  R.  Kingman,  after  selling  the  Lake  View  House 
to  Jo  Thomas,  went  to  Floyd  County  in  this  state,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Black  Hills;  A.  D.  Arthur,  J.  D.  Howe 
and  C.  Carpenter  went  to  IWebster  City^  Leonidas  Congleton 
and  Philip  Risling  went  to  Yankton,  Dakota,  and  several 
others  who  had  been  more  or  less  active  in  county  matters 
up  to  this  time  decided  they  had  had  enough  of  pioneering 
and  hade  good-bye  to  the  frontier.  Property  of  all  kinds 
that  could  not  be  moved  became  valueless. 

Of  the  soldiers,  many  who  enlisted  from  this  county  in  1861 
had  their  families  and  intended  leaving  them  here  for  a  while 
at  least,  but  after  this  outbreak  most  of  them  moved  their 
families  away.  Some  of  them  returned  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  others  remained  away  permanently.  Of  course,  a 
soldier's  claim,  whether  by  preemption  or  homestead,  could 
not  be  disturbed  while  he  was  in  the  service,  and  lie  had  six 
months  to  get  on  it  after  his  discharge. 

Up  to  this  time  the  only  two  military  organizations  that 
had  figured  in  the  defense  of  the  frontier  were  Captain  Mar- 
tin's company  of  state  troops,  whose  service  in  1858  and  1859 
was  noticed  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  Sioux  City  Cavalry, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  A.  J.  Millard.  As  this  com- 
pany was  more  intimately  connected  with  the  defense  of  the 
frontier  than  any  other,  and  as  many  of  its  members  enlisted 
from  this  county,  it  is  deserving  of  more  special  mention.  As  be- 
fore noticed,  it  was  organized  in  Sioux  City  in  the  fall  of  1801. 
A.  J.  Millard,  Captain;  James  A.  Sawyer,  First  Lieutenant; 
J.  T.  Copeland,  Second  Lieutenant,  and  S.  H.  Cassady,  Or- 
derly Sergeant.  In  the  summer  of  1862  Lieutenant  Sawyer 
resigned  to  take  command  of  the  !N'orthern  Border  Brigade, 
when  Copeland  was  promoted  to  be  First  Lieutenant  and  Cas- 
sadv  to  be  Second  Lieutenant.     The  non-commissioned  officers 
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were  Samuel  Wade,  Orderly;  A.  Kingman,  First  Sergeant; 
A.  Marshall,  Second  Sergeant;  J.  W.  Stevens,  Third  Ser- 
geant ;  J.  W.  Kevins,  Fourth  Sergeant  and  J,  H.  Morf ,  Fifth 
Sergeant ;  G.  W.  Lebaurour,  First  Corporal ;  J.  H.  Schuneman, 
Second  Corporal;  G.  W.  Eobbins,  Third  Corporal;  Archibald 
Murray,  Fourth  Corporal ;  Thomas  G.  White,  Fifth  Corporal ; 
Thomas  McElhany,  Sixth  Corporal;  M.  B.  Winterringer, 
Seventh  Corporal;  John  J.  Schlawig,  Bugler;  Fred  Borsch, 
Assistant  Bugler;  William  Godfrey,  Saddler;  X.  W.  Pratt, 
Farrier;  J.  C.  Furber,  Wagoner;  M.  J.  Smith,  Quartermas- 
ter Sergeant.  The  names  of  those  enlisting  in  that  company 
from  this  county  have  heretofore  been  given.  The  detach- 
ment of  which  they  formed  a  part  was  kept  here  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  from  the  time  of  their  enlistment  to  the 
spring  of  1863,  when  they  were  detailed  for  service  at  Gen- 
eral Sully's  headquarters  in  his  expedition  up  the  Missouri 
that  summer.  Judge  A.  R.  Fulton  in  his  interesting  book, 
"The  Red  Men  of  Iowa,"  pays  the  following  high  tribute  to 
this  company. 

"In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  notice  more  particularly 
the  military  organization  usder  Captain  A.  J.  Millard,  known 
as  the  Sioux  City  Cavalry  and  the  services  it  rendered  in 
protecting  the  western  frontier  from  the  depredations  of  the 
Indians.  It  was  a  company  enlisted  in  pursuance  of  a  special 
order  of  the  Secretary  of -War  and  operated  as  an  independent 
organization  from  the  fall  of  1861  to  the  spring  of  1863.  The 
company  was  recruited  from  citizens,  most  of  whom  were  heads 
of  families  residing  at  Sioux  City  and  the  settlements  along 
the  Floyd  and  Little  Sioux  Rivers  up  to  Spirit  Lake,  ^^^lile 
acting  as  an  independent  organization,  they  were  generally 
.stationed  in  squads  in  the  principal  settlements,  including 
those  at  Correctionville,  Cherokee,  Peterson  and  Spirit  Lake. 
Their  valuable  and  arduous  services  doubtless  contributed 
largely  to  securing  to  the  people  of  northwestern  Towa  im- 
munity from  danger  during  tlie  perilous  summer  of  1802, 
when  more  than  eiglit  hundred  persons  were  massacred  by  the 
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Indians  in  Minnesota.  In  the  spring  of  1863  the  Sioux  City 
(Javalry  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  Sioux  City  preparatory 
to  joining  an  expedition  under  General  Sullv  against  the  In- 
dians in  which  they  were  detailed  as  the  bodyguard  of  the 
General. 

^'On  the  third  of  September,  18G3,  they  particijyated  in  the 
battle  of  White  Stone  Hill  and  distinguished  themselves  by 
taking  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  prisoners.  After  this  bat- 
tle they  were  consolidated  with  the  Seventh  Iowa  Cavalry  as 
Company  I.  On  returning  to  Sioux  City,  Captain  Millard 
eonimauding  the  company  was  assigned  by  General  Sully  to 
the  command  of  a  sub-district  embracing  northwestern  Iowa 
and  eastern  Dakota,  with  headquarters  at  Sioux  City.  On  the 
twenty-second  of  November,  1864,  their  term  of  enlistment 
having  expired,  they  were  mustered  out  of  service. 

"'Referring  to  this  company,  (leneral  Sully  expresses  the  fol- 
lowing liigli  compliment :  ^V  better  drilled  or  disciplined 
company  than  the  Sioux  City  Cavalry  cannot  be  found  in  tlie 
regular  or  volunteer  service  of  the  United  States.' '' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

GOVERNOB    KIBKWOOD    TAKES    DEEP    INTEREST    IN 

FRONTIER  MATTERS SENDS  COLONEL  INGHAM  TO 

THE   FRONTIER HIS    REPORT THE   LEGISLATURE 

CALLED     IN     SPECIAL     SESSION THE     FIRST     BILL 

PASSED  PROVIDES  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  BORDER 
BRIGADE JOINT  RESOLUTION  ASKING  GOVERN- 
MENT       PROTECTION ORGANIZATION        OF       THE 

NORTHERN    BORDER    BRIG.VDE COLONEL    SAWYER 

PLACED  IN  COMMAND GOVERNOR  KIRKWOOD  AP- 
POINTS HONORABLE  GEORGE  L.  DAVENPORT  TO 
COLLECT  INFORMATION HIS  REPORT SPECULA- 
TIONS  AS    TO    THE    CAUSE     OF     THE     OUTBREAK 

OPINIONS   BY   HONORABLE    GEORGE    L.    DAVENPORT 

GENERAL        SULLY JUDGE        FLANDRAU         AND 

OTHERS. 

REVIOUS  to  the  Minnesota  outbreak  Grovernor  Kirk- 
wood  had  issued  a  call  convening  the  Iowa  legislature 
in  special  session  for  the  purpose  of  making  provisions 
for  placing  Iowa's  quota  of  troops  under  the  last  call  of 
the  President,  and  it  was  during  the  interval  between  this  call 
and  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  that  the  trou- 
bles in  Minnesota  occurred.  The  Governor  at  once  realized 
the  necessity  of  increas-ing  the  frontier  defenses,  and  in  order 
that  he  might  have  as  full  and  clear  an  understanding  of  the 
matter  as  possible,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  without 
waiting  for  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  he  had  summoned, 
he  appointed  S.  E.  Ingham,  of  Des  Moines,  special  agent, 
with  instructions  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  frontier  and  make 
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a  thorough  investigation  of  the  situation  and  report  to  him  as 

soon  as  practicable. 

"August  29,  1862. 
"S.  R.  Ingham,  Esq. 

"Sir:  I  am  informed  there  is  probable  danger  of  an  attack 
by  hostile  Indians  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  northwestern 
portion  of  our  state.  Arms  and  powder  will  be  sent  you  at 
Fort  Dodge.  Lead  and  caps  will  be  sent  with  you.  I  hand 
you  an  order  on  the  Auditor  of  State  for  one  thousand  dollars.  . 

"You  will  proceed  at  once  to  Fort  Dodge,  and  to  such 
other  points  there  as  you  may  deem  proper.  Use  the  arms, 
ammunition  and  money  placed  at  your  disposal  in  such  man- 
ner as  your  judgment  may  dictate  as  best  to  promote  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  to-wit:  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frontier.  It  would  be  well  to  communicate  with  Captain 
Millard  commanding  the  company  of  mounted  men  raised  for 
United  States  service  at  Sioux  City.  *  *  *  Use  your  dis- 
cretion in  all  things  and  exercise  any  power  I  could  exercise 
if  I  were  present  according  to  your  best  discretion. 

"Please  report  to  me  in  writing. 

"Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"Samuel  J.  Kirkwood." 

Colonel  Ingham  at  once  proceeded  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
frontier  settlements  and  reported  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions to  Governor  Kirkwood.  His  report  is  too  lengthy  to 
be  reproduced  in  full,  but  a  few  extracts  from  it  are  given 
herewith. 

"To  His  Excellency,  S.  J.  Kirkwood,  Governor  of  Iowa: 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  compliance  with  your  in- 
structions I  at  once  proceeded  to  the  northern  border  of  our 
state  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  supposed  diiBculties  and 
do  the  needful  for  the  protection  of  our  frontier  settlements 
should  circumstances  warrant  or  demand.  I  visited  Dickin- 
son, Emmet,  Palo  Alto,  Humboldt,  Kossuth  and  Webster 
Counties.  Found  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement  and  laboring  under  constant  fear  of  an  attack  by 
Indians.  Quite  a  number  of  families  were  leaving  their  homes 
and  niovin<^  into  the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  state. 
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'*This  feeling,  however,  seemed  to  be  more  intense  and  to 
run  higher  in  the  more  inland  and  remote  counties  from  the 
border  than  in  the  border  counties  themselves.  In  Emmet 
and  Kossuth,  both  border  counties,  I  had  the  settlers  called 
together  in  order  that  I  might  learn  from  them  their  views 
and  wishes  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  for  their  safety,  or 
rather  what  was  necessary  to  satisfy  and  quiet  their  fears  and 
apprehensions.  They  &aid  all  they  wanted  or  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  northern  frontier  was  a  small 
force  of  mounted  men  stationed  on  the  east  and  west  forks 
of  the  Des  Moines  River  to  act  in,  concert  with  the  United 
States  troops  then  stationed  at  Spirit  Lake,  but  that  this  force 
must  be  made  up  of  men  such  as  could  be  chosen  from  amongst 
themselves,  who  were  familiar  with  the  countrv  and  had  been 
engaged  in  hunting  and  trapping  for  years  and  were  more  or 
less  familiar  with  tlie  habits  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  one 
of  which  men  would  be  worth  half  a  dozen  such  as  the  state  had 
sent  there  on  one  or  two  former  occasions.  In  a  small  force 
of  this  kind  they  would  have  confidence,  but  would  not  feel 
safe  with  a  much  larger  force  of  young  and  inexperienced 
men  such  as  are  usually  raised  in  the  more  central  portions 
of  the  state.  I  at  once  authorized  a  company  to  be  raised  in 
Emmet,  Kossuth,  Humboldt  and  Palo  Alto  Counties.  Within 
five  days  forty  men  were  enlisted,  held  their  election  for  ofl^i- 
cers,  were  mustered  in,  furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition 
and  placed  on  duty.  I  authorized  them  to  fill  up  the  com- 
pany to  eighty  men  if  necessity  should  demand  such  an  addi- 
tion to  the  force. 

"At  Spirit  Lake,  in  Dickinson  County,  I  found  some  forty 
men  stationed  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Sawyers  of  Cap- 
tain Millard's  Company  of  Sioux  City  Cavalry  in  the  United 
States  service.  From  the  best  information  T  could  obtain,  I 
deemed  this  a  sufficient  force  and  therefore  took  no  action  to 
,  increase  the  protection  at  this  point  further  than  to  furnish 
the  settlers  with  thirty  stands  of  arms  and  a  small  amount 
of  ammunition,  for  which  T  took  a  bond  as  hereinafter  stated." 

Here  follows  the  details  of  taking  bonds  and  distributing 
arms  and  ammunition  w^hich  are  too  lengthy  and  not  of  suf- 
ficient importance  for  repetition.  The  rej)ort  closes  as  fol- 
lows: 
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"Having  done  all  that  seemed  necessary  fgr  the  protection 
of  the  settlers  of  the  more  exposed  of  the  northern  border  coun- 
ties, I  rqturned  to  Fort  Dodge  on  the  eighth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, intending  to  proceed  at  once  to  Sioux  City  and  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  settlements 
on  the  northwestern  border.  At  that  point  I  was  informed 
that  the  legislature,  then  in  extra  session,  had  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  the  raising  of  troops  for  the  protection  of  our 
borders  against  hostile  Indians.  I  therefore  deemed  it  best 
To  report  myself  to  you  for  further  instructions,  which  I  did 
on  the  tenth  of  September." 

The  legislature  convened  in  pursuance  of  the  governor's 
call  and  the  first  measure  passed  was  "A  bill  for  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  northwestern  frontier  of  Iowa 
from  hostile  Indians."  The  first  section  of  the  bill  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Iowa:  That  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Iowa  be  and 
is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  raise  a  volunteer  force  in 
the  state  of  Iowa  from  the  counties  most  convenient  to  the 
northwestern  border  of  said  state  of  not  less  than  five  hundred 
mounted  men,  and  such  other  force  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, to  be  mustered  into  service  by  a  person  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  at  such  place  as  he  may  designate^  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  various  points  in  the  northwestern  counties  of  said 
state  in  such  numbers  in  a  body  as  he  may  deem  best,  for  the 
protection  of  that  portion  of  the  state  from  hostile  Indians  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment." 

The  balance  of  the  bill  relates  to  the  enlisting,  mustering 
in  and  equipping  and  arming  the  force  thus  created.  This 
bill  was  introduced,  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  committees, 
passed  both  houses  and  was  signed  by  the  governor  inside  of 
five  days,  which,  considering  its  magnitude  and  importance, 
was  remarkably  quick  work.  While  the  above  bill  was  pend- 
ing, the  legislature  also  passed  a  joint  resolution  asking  aid 
from  the  general  government,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
preamble : 
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"Whereas,  for  several  months  past  the  Indians  residing 
along  the  northwestern  lines  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  in  Minne- 
sota and  Dakota,  and  in  the  country  in  that  vicinity  have  ex- 
hibited strong  evidence  of  hostility  to  the  border  settlers  and 
have  committed  depredations  upon  the  property  of  these  set- 
tlers, and  have  finally  broken  out  into  open  hostility,  not  only 
committing  gross  acts  of  plunder,  but  have  committed  the 
most  cruel  barbarities  upon  the  defenseless  citizens  residing 
in  the  southern  and  southwestern  border  of  Minnesota,  mur- 
dering with  unparalleled  cruelty  a  large  number  of  these  citi- 
zens and  their  families  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  state, 
burning  their  houses  and  destroying  their  property;  and, 

"Whereas,  it  is  believed  from  the  general  uprising  of  these 
Indians  and  the  great  extent  of  their  depredations  and  from 
various  circumstances  relating  thereto  that  they  are  incited 
to  these  acts  of  cruelty  by  evil  disposed  whites  from  our  ene- 
mies and  that  a  general  Indian  war  is  impending,  and, 

'Whereas,  the  people  along  the  borders  of  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota are  deserting  their  homes  and  fleeing  to  places  of  safety 
in  the  interior  of  the  state  and  entirely  abandoning  their 
homes  and  property  for  places  of  safety,  therefore,  Resolved, 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,''  etc. 

The  resolution  was  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  general  govern- 
ment for  immediate  assistance.  This  bill  and  resolution  were 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  the  ninth  of  September,  and 
Colonel  Ingham  reported  to  the  Governor  the  next  day. 

The  Governor  immediately  issued  General  Orders  No.  1,  to- 
gether with  the  following  additional  instructions,  to  Colonel 
Ingham : 

"Executive  Office,  Iowa. 

"Des  Moines,  September  13,  1862. 

"S.  R.  Ingham,  Esq.  Sir:  You  are  intrusted  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  forces  provided  by  law  for  the  defense  of  the 
northwestern  frontier,  and  with  furnishing  them  with  sub- 
sistence and  forage  during  and  after  their  organization,  also 
with  the  posting  of  the  troops  raised  at  such  points  as  are  best 
calculated  to  effect  the  object  proposed  until  the  election  of 
the  officer  who  will  command  the  entire  force  and  generally  with 
the  execution  of  the  orders  issued  of  this  date  in  connection 
with  this  force.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  contingencies 
that  may  arise  rendering  necessary  a  change  in  these  orders 
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or  the  prompt  exercise  of  powers  not  therein  contained,  and 
delay  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  me  might  result  disastrous- 
ly. In  order  to  avoid  these  results  as  far  as  possible,  I  hereby 
confer  upon  you  all  I  myself  have  in  this  regard.  You  may 
change,  alter,  modify  or  add  to  the  orders  named  as  in  your 
sound  discretion  you  may  deem  best.  You  may  make  such 
other  and  further  orders  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may,  in 
your  judgment,  render  necessary.  In  short,  you  may  do  all 
things  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  as  fully  as 
I  could  do  if  I  were  personally  present,  and  did  the  same. 
Tlie  first  object  is  the  security  of  the  frontier;  the  second, 
that  this  object  be  effected  as  economically  as  is  consistent  with 
its  prompt  and  certain  attainment.     *     *     * 

"Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"Samuel  J.   Kirkwood.'' 

The  following  extract  from  General  Orders  No.  1  will  ex- 
plain the  manner  of  raising  and  organizing  the  force. 

'First,  The  number  of  companies  that  will  be  received  for 
service  under  the  act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
northwestern  frontier  of  Iowa  from  the  hostile  Indians,  passed 
at  the  extra  session  of  1862,  and  the  act«  amendatory  thereto 
is  as  follows,  viz:  One  to  be  raised  at  Sioux  City,  one  at  Deni- 
soii,  Crawford  (bounty,  one  at  Fort  Dodge,  one  at  Webster 
City,  and  one  now  stationed  at  Chain  Lakes  and  Estherville. 

"'ScrofuL  These  companies  shall  contain  not  less  than  forty 
nor  more  than  eighty  men  each.  They  will  elect  the  company 
officers  allowed  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  As 
soon  as  company  elections  are  held,  certificates  of  the  result 
Tinist  be  sent  to  the  Adjutant  General  for  cr»mmissions.  After 
l>eing  mustered  and  sworn  in  they  will  proceed,  on  a  day  to 
1h'  fixed  by  S.  R.  Ingham,  to  vote  at  their  several  places  of 
rendezvous  by  ballot  for  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  to  command  the 
^\'llole.  *  *  *  The  highest  nunil)er  of  votes  cast  for  any 
one  candidate  shall  elect. 

''Fourih.  The  points  at  which  the  troo|>s  will  bc^  stationed 
will  in  the  first  place  Ix^  fixed  by  Mr.  Ingham  and  afterwards 
In    llie  Lieutenant   Colonel   elect.        *     *     * 

'^Sevenij)i.  Each  man  will  l)e  required  to  furnish  his  own 
horse  and  equipments.  Subsistence  and  forage  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  state.  The  same  pay  will  be  allowed  for  this 
service  as  is  now  allowed  for  like  service  by  the  United  States. 
^^Samuet.  J.  TvTKKWooD^  Governor  of  Iowa." 
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We  will  now  give  extracts  from  Colonel  Ingham's  second  re- 
l>ort  to  Governor  Kirkwood. 

"In  pursuance  of  these  orders  and  instructions,  I  proceeded . 
to  Fort  Dodge  and  mustered  and  swore  into  the  service  of  the 
state  for  nine  months,  unless  sooner  discharged,  the  company 
raised  at  that  place,  first  inspecting  the  horses  and  equip- 
ments and  having  them  appraised.  I  then  proceeded  with 
due  dispatch  to  Webster  City,  Denison  and  Sioux  City,  and  in 
like  manner  mustered  in  the  companies  raised  at  those 
places.  *  *  *  These  four  companies,  and  the  one  that 
had  previously  been  stationed  at  Chain  Lakes  and  Estherville, 
were  all  that  .were  authorized  under  your  General  Orders  and 
mustered  in  all  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  rank  and 
file.  As  each  of  the  companies  were  sworn  in,  marching 
orders  were  at  once  given  to  the  commanding  officers  and  such 
other  orders  as  seemed  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  objects  in  view,  as  expressed  in  your  orders  and  in- 
structions. One  company  was  stationed  at  Chain  Lakes,  one 
at  Estherville,  and  portions  of  companies  at  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing points,  to-wit:  Ocheyedan,  Peterson,  Cherokee,  Ida, 
S'ac  City,  Correctionville,  West  Fork,  Little  Sioux  and  ^fel- 
bourne,  thus  forming  in  conjunction  with  the  portion  of  Cap- 
tain Millard's  company  stationed  at  Sioux  City  and  Spirit 
Lake,  a  complete  line  of  communication  between  Chain  Lakes 
and  Sioux   City. 

"After  consulting  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  settlers 
along  the  line,  and  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  ground  it 
was  determined  to  erect  blockhouses  and  stockades  at  the  fol- 
lowing points,  to-wit:  Correctionville,  Cherokee,  Peterson, 
Estherville  and  Chain  Lakes.  At  Spirit  Lake  a  stockade  had 
already  been  built  around  the  courthouse  by  Lieutenant  Saw- 
yers. The  courthouse  being  constructed  of  brick,  made  a 
work  of  a  very  permanent  and  durable  character.  In  making 
these  locations  T  was,  of  course,  governed  in  a  great  degree 
by  the  desires  and  wishes  of  the  settlers  at  the  expense  of  what 
might  be  regarded  by  military  men  as  a  proper  location  in  a 
strict  military  point  of  view.  In  conceding  these  points  to 
them,  T  assumed  that  inasmuch  as  the  state  was  constructing 
the  works  solely  for  their  use  and  benefit,  if  the  settlers  them- 
selves were  satisfied,  certainly  the  state  would  be.  At  the 
points  above  indicated   are   the   principal   settlements   on   our 
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extreme  northwestern  border  and  they  are  the  only  ones  at 
which  it  was  necessary  to  construct  works  as  contemplated 
in  your  orders." 

Then  follows  the  details  of  building  the  stockades  and  fur- 
nishing supplies  which  are  too  lengthy  for  reproduction  here. 
I^urther  on  he  continues : 

"In  accordance  with  your  orders,  I  fixed  Friday,  the  seventh 
of  November,  as  the  day  on  which  the  several  companies  should 
hold  an  election  for  Lieutenant  Colonel  to  command  the  whole. 
At  the  election  so  held,  James  A.  Sawyers,  First  Lieutenant  of 
Captain  Millard's  company,  was  chosen.  And  permit  me  to 
say  that  an  excellent  selection  was  made.  In  my  opinion  no 
better  man  could  have  been  found  for  this  service."     *     ^^     * 

In  addition  to  the  active  efforts  made  by  the  Governor  and 
legislature  in  providing  an  armed  force  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontier  settlements,  Governor  Kirkwood  made  special 
efforts  to  obtain  the  most  reliable  information  possible  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  hostile  Indians,  their  number,  equipment 
and  everything  possible  connected  with  their  movements.  To 
that  end  he  dispatched  Hbnorable  George  L.  Davenport,  a  man 
well  informed  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  northwestern 
Indians,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Minnesota,  and  through  the 
agencies  and  authorities  there,  to  gain  all  the  information  pos- 
sible and  report  at  once.  Below  are  given  extracts  from  his 
report. 

"To  His  Excellency,  Governor  Kirkwood.  Dear  Sir:  I 
proceeded  to  Burlington  and  delivered  your  communication 
to  Honorable  J.  W.  Grimes,  and  in  consultation  with  him  he 
advised  me  to  proceed  at  once  to  Minnesota  and  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  Indian  outbreak.  He  gave  me  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  His  Excellency,  Grovemor  Ramsey,  and  to  Honorable 
Commissioner  Dole.  Upon  my  arrival  at  St.  Paul,  I  called  on 
Governor  Ramsey,  who  gave  me  all  of  the  information  in  his 
power.  He  informed  me  that  the  oittbreak  with  the  Sioux  is 
of  the  most  serious  character,  and  the  massacre  of  the  men, 
women   and   children   of  the   frontier  settlements   the  largest 
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known  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Over  eix  hundred  are 
known  to  be  killed  and  over  one  hundred  women  and  children 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  savages  as  prisoners.  The  Indians  are 
very  bold  and  defiant,  repeatedly  attacking  the  forts  and 
troops  sent  out  against  them.  They  have  plundered  many  stores 
and  farm  houses  and  have  driven  off  a  very  large  number  of 
cattle  and  horses.  The  Indians  continue  to  attack  the  settle- 
ments almost  every  week,  keeping  up  a  constant  alarm  among 
the  people.  It  is  estimated  that  over  five  thousand  persons 
have  left  their  homes  and  all  of  their  property,  causing  im- 
mense loss  and  suffering." 

Then  follows  the  details  of  arrangements  made  by  Grov- 
emor  Eamsey  for  the  protection  of  the  Minnesota  frontier. 
The  report  of  his  Minnesota  tour  closes  as  f ojlows : 

"I  am  much  alarmed  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  settle- 
ment on  the  northwestern  border  of  our  state.  I  think  they 
are  in  imminent  danger  of  an  attack  at  any  moment,  and  will 
be  in  constant  alarm  and  danger  during  the  coming  winter.  As 
the  Indians  are  driven!  back  from  the  eastern  part  of  Minne- 
sota they  will  fall  back  towards  the  Missouri  slope  and  will 
make  inroads  upon  our  settlements  for  supplies  of  food  and 
plunder.  They  are  much  exposed  to  attacks  from  parties  of 
Sioux  passing  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Minnesota.    *    *    * 

"Tours  respectfujly, 

"George  L.  Davenport. 

"Davenport,  Iowa,  September  17,  1862." 

After  Mr.  Davenport's  return  from  his  Minnesota  trip. 
Governor  Kirkwood  sent  him  west  on  a  tour  through  Nebraska 
land  Dakota.  The  result  of  his  observations  and  investiga- 
tions on  this  trip  were  to  the  effect  that  the  strength  of  the 
Indian  forces  and  the  number  of  warriors  they  could  place  in 
the  field  had  been  largely  overestimated.  After  giving  the 
location  and  estimated  strength  of  several  bands  on  the  Mis- 
souri Eiver,  and  detailing  the  measures  there  taken  for  de- 
fense, he  closes  that  part  of  his  report  as  follows : 

"They  have  erected  forts  or  blockhouses  at  Yankton,  the 
seat    of     government,    at    Elkhom    and    Vermilion    Rivers, 
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in  which  are  a  small  force  of  volunteers,  and  with  the  troops 
your  excellency  has  stationed  between  Sioux  City  and  Spirit 
Lake,  along  the  northern  part  of  this  state,  our  citizens  need 
not  apprehend  any  danger  from  the  Indians  on  that  or  any 
other  part  of  our  frontier." 

In  discussing  the  causes  that  led  to  the  outbreak  he  closes 
as  follows : 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction  among 
many  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  is  caused  mainly  by  the 
general  government  paying  the  annuities  to  the  Indians  in 
goods  instead  of  money.  Year  before  last  his  money  bought 
a  great  many  goods.  Goods  were  cheap.  Last  year  he  gets  less. 
He  is  dissatisfied.  He  thinks  the  agent  is  cheating  him.  This 
year  he  gets  only  half  as  many.  Xow  he  feels  sore.  He  thinks 
he  is  wronged,  although  the  government  agenti  explains  to 
him  that  cotton  and  wool  and  other  things  have  gone  up  in 
price  and  that  his  money  does  not  buy  as  much  as  before.  It 
is  difficult  to  make  the  Indian  understand  or  believe  it,  but 
pay  him  his  dollars  and  then  he  knows  the  government  has 
fulfilled  its  part.     *     *     * 

(Signed)  "George  L.  Davenport." 

General  Sully,  who  led  the  several  expeditions  against  the 
Indians,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  outbreak 
at  the  time  it  occurred  was  that  the  agent  attempted  to  pay 
the  money  portion  of  the  annuities  in  greenbacks  instead  of 
gold,  as  had  formerly  been  done.  This  was  the  first  the  In- 
dians had  seen  of  the  greenbacks,  and  they  indignantly  refused 
them.  They  were  afterwards  exchanged  for  gold,  but  not  in 
time  to  prevent  the  trouble. 

Another  theory  is  that  emissaries  from  the  Confederates 
were  sent  among  the  Indians  to  incite  them  to  deeds  of  vio- 
lence and  insurrection.  Judge  Flandrau  says  there  is  no 
foundation  for  any  such  suspicion.  He  further  writes  at 
greater  length  and  more  in  detail  about  the  matter.     Hie  says: 

"Much  dissatisfaction  was  engendered  among  the  Indians 
by  occurrences  taking  place  at  the  time  of  the  negotiating  of 
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these  treaties.  ^  *  *  This  dissatisfaction  was  increased 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  subsequent  administration  of 
the  treaties  under  the  general  government.  *  *  *  Xhe 
provisions  of  the  treaties  for  periodical  payments  of  money 
and  goods  and  other  benefits,  although  carried  out  with  sub- 
stantial honesty,  failed  to  meet  the  exaggerated  expec- 
tations of  the  Indians.  *  *  *  Xothing  special  has 
been  discovered  to  have  taken  place  to  which  the  out- 
break can  be  immediately  attributed.  It  was  charged  to 
emissaries  from  the  Confederates  in  the  South,  but  there  was 
no  foundation  for  these  surmises.  The  rebellion  of  the  south- 
ern states  was  at  its  height.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  being 
sent  out  of  Minnesota.  The  payment  due  in  June  or  July, 
1862,  was  much  delayed.  The  Indians  were  hungry  and  angry. 
*  *  *  Some  of  tlie  chiefs  were  ambitious  and  thought  it 
a  good  opportunity  to  regain  their  lost  country  and  exalt 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  people.  This  combination  of 
circumstances  operating  upon  a  deepseated  hatred  of  the  whites, 
in  my  opinion,  precipitated  the  outbreak  at  the  time  it  occur- 
red.'' 

Another  theory,  and  one  that  was  entertained  by  many  who 
understood  the  subject  best,  w^s  that  the  Indians  construed  the 
failure  of  the  authorities  to  capture  and  punish  Inkpadutah 
and  the  remainder  of  his  band  for  their  part  in  the  outrages 
of  1857  as  an  evidence  of  weakness  and  cowardice  on  their 
part.  It  is  said  that  Little  Crow  boastfully  declared  "that  if 
Inkpadutah  with  his  fifteen  followers  could  massacre  a  whoL? 
settlement  and  create  a  panic  that  drove  thousands  from  their 
homes  and  escape  unpunished,  he,  numbering  his  warriors  by 
thousands,  could  massacre  and  expel  all  the  whites  from  the 
Minnesota  Valley."  Now  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
wily  chieftain,  seeing  that  the  men  were  being  s<*nt  out  of  the 
state  by  thousands,  really  imagined  himself  strong  enough 
to  recover  his  lost  hunting  groimds  and  re-establish  his  waning 
prestige  and  power.  Again,  may  not  the  cause  have  been  the 
inexorable  logic  of  events ;  the  immutable  decree  of  fate  ? 
May  not  the  whole  affair  have  been  one  link  in  the  great  chain 
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of  fatalities  which  has  followed  the  native  tribes  from  the  time 
the  whites  first  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  New  England,  and 
will  continue  to  follow  them  until  the  race  becomes  extinct? 
Who  knows? 

More  space  has  been  given  to  these  official  reports  than  was 
at  first  intended,  but  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  so  accu- 
rate an  understanding  of  the  situation  and  condition  of 
affairs  on  the  frontier  at  that  time  can  be  had  as  by  these 
reports.  They  were  written  on  the  ground  at  the  time  by  some 
of  the  best  known  and  level  headed  men  in  the  state,  and 
their  statements  will  at  once  be  taken  at  their  face  value.  In 
perusing  these  reports  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  that 
Spirit  Lake  and  the  settlements  in  Dickinson  County  were 
the  most  exposed  of  any  on  the  Iowa  frontier,  being  at  the 
northwestern  angle  of  the  line  of  posts  from  'Chain  Lakes  to 
Sioux  City.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  point  on  the 
entire  line  where  less  excitement  prevailed  and  less  needless 
fear  and  apprehension  were  felt  than  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes.  Colonel  Ingham  noticed  this  fact  when  he  was  here, 
and  mentions  it  in  his  report  as  follows:  "This  feeling  (re- 
ferring to  the  general  feeling  of  fright  and  apprehension  then 
prevailing),  however,  seemed  to  be  more  intense  and  to  run 
higher  in  the  more  inland  and  remote  counties  from  the  bor- 
der than  the  border  counties  themselves." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  events  which  have  taken  so  much 
space  to  relate  were  crowded  into  a  small  portion  of  time  in 
the  fall  of  1862.  By  the  time  that  winter  fairly  set  in,  the 
stockades  at  the  different  posts  were  completed  and  occupied 
by  the  requisite  number  of  'troops  and  a  system  of  scouting 
and  carrying  dispatches  put  into  operation.  Doubtless  this 
prompt  action  of  the  authorities,  state  and  national,  prevented 
any  further  depredations,  and  it  certainly  inspired  the  set- 
tlers with  a  greater  feeling  of  security. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

EXPEDITIONS      AGAINST      THE      INDIANS SULLy's 

EXPEDITION HIS  FORCE  LEAVES  SIOUX  CITT  AND 

FOLLOW   UP   THE    MISSOURI EXPECT   TO   FORM   A 

JUNCTION  WITH  SIBLEY's  FORCES  AT  APPLE  RIVER 

ON    ARRIVING    THERE    FIND    SIBLEY    HAS    BEEN 

THERE    AND    TURNED    BACK BATTLE    OF    WHITE 

STONE   HILL THE    RETURN    TO   SIOUX    CITY SIB- 

LEy's     command MOVE      ACROSS      MINNESOTA 

FIGHT    THREE    BATTLES    BEFORE    REACHING    THE 

MISSOURI ON    REACHING      THE      MISSOURI      FIND 

THAT    SULLY    HAS    NOT    YET    ARRIVED REST    TWO 

DAYS   AND   THEN    TURN    BACK THE    EXPEDITIONS 

OF  1864 ^RELIEF  BY  CAPTAIN  FISK EXPEDITION 

TO  DEVIL^S  LAKE  IN  1865. 

N  THE  summer  of  1863  two  expeditions  were  sent  by 
the  United  States  government  against  the  Sioux.  One 
of  these  expeditions  was  fitted  out  in  Sioux  City  under 
the  command  of  General  Alfred  Sully,  and  proceeded 
up  the  Missouri  River  with  the  intention  and  expectation  of 
forming  a  junction  with  the  other  which  was  fitted  out  at  St. 
Paul,  under  the  command  of  General  H.  H.  Sibley,  and  went 
across  the  country  to  the  upper  Missouri,  expecting  to  meet  Gen- 
eral Sully  upon  their  arrival  there.  But  the  two  forces  failed  to 
connect.  General  Sully's  predecessor,  General  Cook,  although 
a  good  man,  had  had  no  experience  in  fitting  out  expeditions  of 
this  kind,  and  General  Sully  found  on  his  arrival  to  assume 
the  command  that  many  things  that  were  absolutely  essential 
had  been  overlooked.  These  defects  it  took  tim6  to  remedy. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  railroads  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
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and  for  supplies  they  had  to  depend  on  the  navigation  of  the 
Missouri,  and  that  was  always  a  very  uncertain  contingency. 
This  season  it  proved  more  so  than  usual,  as  it  was  very  dry. 

After  many  vexatious  delays,  the  expedition  left  Sioux  City 
some  time  in  June  with  the  expectation  of  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  Sibley's  command  about  the  last  of  July  or  the 
first  of  August.  Sully's  force  was  made  up  of  the  Sixth 
Iowa  Cavalry^  the  Xebraska  Second,  a  battery  of  four  pieces, 
and  the  Sioux  City  Cavalry,  and  numbered  about  three  thou- 
sand. The  summer  was  one  of  the  dryest  on  record.  In  that 
country  of  tall  grass  and  running  streams,  the  horses  often 
suffered  for  want  of  food  and  water.  The  vegetation  was 
absolutely  burned  up  and  many  of  the  streams  had  gone  dry. 
It  was  not  the  design  of  the  Greneral  to  follow  the  river  in  its 
windings,  but  to  cut  across  from  one  bend  to  another,  in  order 
to  shorten  the  distance.  In  doing  this  he  was  sometimes 
compelled  to  make  forced  marches  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  to  the  river  for  water.  Most  of  the  small  lakes  in  that 
region  had  gone  dry  and  those  that  had  not  were  so  impreg- 
nated with  alkali  that  the  water  could  not  be  used.  The  water 
of  the  Missouri  River  is  known  to  be  thick  with  the  light, 
yellow  sand  that  forms  the  bluffs  through  which  it  runs.  Up- 
on boiling  the  water  this  sand  settles  to  the  bottom  and  the 
water  remains  remarkably  clear  and  pure.  It  has  to  be 
treated  in  this  way  to  make  it  fit  for  cooking  purposes. 

The  expedition  had  for  a  guide  a  full  blooded  Blackfoot 
Indian  by  the  name  of  "Fool  Dog,"  assist^ni  by  a  French  half- 
breed  by  the  name  of  La  Fromboise.  Whether  this  was  the 
same  Joe  La  Fromboise  that  piloted  Captain  Bee's  expedition 
from  Fort  Ridgley  to  Jackson  in  1857  is  not  fully  known, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was.  The  expedition 
proceeded  up  the  river  as  rapidly  as  possible,  considering  the 
obstacles  thev  encountered.     As  they  neared  the  place  appoint- 
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ed  for  making  the  junction  with  Sibley's  forces,  they  learned 
through  the  Indian  scouts  that  Sibley  had  been  there,  and 
not  finding  Sully's  column  there,  had  turned  back.  In  order 
to  test  the  truth  of  this  report,  the  General  sent  forward  a  de- 
tachment under  the  lead  of  the  Indian  guide  to  investigate 
the  facts,  while  the  main  body  went  into  camp  on  Long  Lake 
Creek  and  remained  there  until  the  messengers  returned. 

Upon  their  return  with  the  information  that  the  Indians 
had  crossed  the  Missouri  and  that  Sibley  had  taken  the  back 
track  for  St.  Paul,  it  became  necessary  for  Sully  to  change 
his  plans.  Most  of  the  officers  believed  that  since  the  Indians 
had  crossed  the  Missouri,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  troops 
to  do  the  same  if  they  expected  to  meet  them,  but  when  the 
matter  was  suggested  to  the  Indian  guide,  he  would  only 
shake  his  head,  give  an  expressive  grunt  and  point  to  the  east ; 
accordingly,  when  General  Sully  put  his  column  in  motion, 
he  acted  on  the  guide's  advice  and  moved  in  that  direction 
until  the  third  of  September,  when  he  encountered  a  large  body 
of  Indians  in  camp  at  White  Stone  Hill. 

These  were  in  part  the  same  that  General  Sibley  had  driven 
across  the  Missouri  River  a  month  before,  but  had*  crossed 
back  heavily  reinforced  from  the  wilder  tribes  on  the  other 
side.  They  had  been  watching  Sibley  closely,  and  knew  all 
the  details  of  his  movements  and  thought  when  he  turned 
back  on  the  first  of  August  that  they  had  nothing  farther  to 
fear,  and  so  they  went  to  work  securing  their  winter  supply 
of  buffalo  meat  and  skins,  in  which  they  were  phenomenally 
successful.  They  had  heard  nothing  of  General  Sully's  ex- 
pedition up  the  river,  and  were  wholly  ignorant  of  his  move- 
ments. 

Sully  broke  camp  at  lyong  Lake  Creek  either  the  first  or 
second  day  of  September.  Soon  after  changing  his  course  and 
starting  east,   unmistakable   signs   of   the   close   proximity   of 
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Indians  were  abundant  and  growing  more  so.  Carcasses  of 
recently  slain  buffaloes  were  encountered  in  increasing  num- 
bers, and  everything  indicated  that  a  large  force  was  near. 
The  guides  are  reported  to  have  told  the  officers  that  in  all 
probability  the  Indians  were  at  one  of  three  different  points 
curing  their  meat.  Acting  on  this  theory,  the  General  sent 
forward  two  detachments,  with  orders  for  one  to  take  the 
right  and  the  other  the  left,  and  advance  rapidly,  while  he 
with  the  main  body  would  move  more  deliberately. 

This  was  the  order  of  advance  on  the  third  of  September. 
Major  House,  of  the  Sixth  Iowa  Cavalry,  had  command  of 
one  of  the  advance  battalions.  His  force  numbered  about 
three  hundred.  About  two  P.  M.  they  sighted  the  Indians, 
some  six  or  eight  lodges  being  in  sight.  Here  the  guides  were 
in  favor  of  halting  and  sending  back  for  reinforcements,  but 
the  Major  seeing  no  signs  of  a  large  force,  continued  to  move 
forward,  until,  on  reaching  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  he  saw  spread 
out  before  him  a  camp  of  four  to  five  hundred  lodges. 

By  this  time  he  was  discovered  by  the  Indians,  and  it  was 
too  late  to  retreat,  and  the  only  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  halt 
his  men  and  assume  a  defensive  position  and  be  mighty  quick 
about  it.  He  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  Indians  outnumbered 
him  at  least  seven  to  one,  and  had  they  charged  at  once,  he 
might  have  met  the  same  fate  that  overtook  Cueter  a  dozen 
years  later.  At  any  rate  there  would  have  been  a  bloody 
battle.  But  the  Indians  saw  that  House's  force  was  not  for- 
midable, and  they  were  in  no  hurry.  They  had  a  "palaver" 
with  the  scouts  and  interpreter,  and  when  told  there  was  a 
much  larger  force  near,  they  didn't  believe  it,  but  all  the  same, 
when  House  sent  his  messengers  back  for  reinforcements, 
some  Indian  runners  followed  them  to  find  out  whether  they 
had  been  told  the  truth  or  not.  On  coming  in  sight  of  Sully's 
force  and  noting  its  strength,  they  hurried  back  to  report. 
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It  was  between  four  and  five  o'clock  P.  M.  when  the  mes- 
sengers sent  back  by  House  reached  headquarters.  The  force 
had  gone  into  camp  and  were  just  ready  to  partake  of  their 
coffee  and  hard  tack  when  the  messenger  galloped  up  to  head- 
quarters to  report.  The  bugles  inamediatelv  sounded  "Boots 
and  Saddles,"  the  boys  sprung  for  their  horses,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  were  taking  a  headlong  gallop 
toward  the  Indian  rendezvous,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to 
guard  the  camp.  The  distance  was  not  far  from  ten  miles 
and  was  covered  by  the  troops  in  about  an  hour.  The  Indian 
runners  got  in  just  al\ead  of  them,  and  the  Indian  lodges 
came  down  all  at  once  as  though  a  cyclone  had  struck  them. 
Up  to  this  time  they  believed  Major  House's  force  was  all 
they  would  have  to  contend  with,  and  they  felt  strong  enough 
to  resist  him. 

The  General's  plan  was  to  send  one  force  around  them  to 
the  right  and  another  to  the  loft,  with  orders  to  form  a  junc- 
tion in  their  rear,  while  he  with  the  reserve  would  remain 
on  the  other  side.  It  was  not  the  General's  intention  to  bring 
on  an  engagement  at  once,  but,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  sur- 
render of  the  Indians  without  a  fight.  While  he. was  nego- 
tiating to  that  end,  the  Nebraska  Second  precipitated  an  en- 
gagement by  firing  without  orders,  and  in  an  instant  all  was 
confusion.  La  Fromboise,  the  interpreter,  was  caught  between 
the  lines  when  the  firing  commenced,  and  he  had  a  serious  time 
getting  back  to  headquarters.  It  was  about  sundown  when  the 
firing  began,  and  it  was  kept  up  vigorously  on  both  sides  until 
the  gathering  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  The  men 
remained  in  position  and  stood  holding  their  horses  by  the 
bits  all  night 

About  ten  o'clock  the  Indians  made  a  rush  and  succeeded 
in  breaking  through  the  lines  of  the  Sixth  Iowa,  and  a  large 
number  effected  their  escape,  while  the  balance,  consisting  of 
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ii  motley  crowd  of  Indians,  squaws  and  papooses,  surrendered. 
The  camp,  with  all  their  tepees,  bedding  and  provisions,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  troops  and  were  destroyed  next  day. 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  troops  was  twenty-two  killed 
and  fifty  wounded.  The  Indian  loss  is  unknown,  but  was 
very  severe.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dead  bodies  were 
counted  in  one  ravine.  During  the  night  the  General  sent 
back  a  surgeon  with  a  guard  to  the  main  camp  for  much 
needed  medical  supplies.  This  party  on  their  way  lost  their 
course  and  w^andered  about  all  that  night,  the  next  day  and 
the  next  night  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  find  the  camp.  Finally, 
despairing  of  that,  they  determined  to  reach  the  Missouri 
River  if  possible,  and  "taking  a  due  west  course,"  they  soon 
came  into  camp,  much  to  their  own  surprise  and  to  the  relief 
of  the  General,  who  was  beginning  to  feel  some  anxiety  about 
them,  fearing  that  possibly  they  might  have  been  picked  off 
by  some  stray  body  of  savages. 

The  battle  of  White  Stone  Hill  has  never  been  given  the 
prominence  by  historians  that  its  importance  would  seem  to 
demand,  but  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  By  comparing 
dates  it  w^ll  be  found  that  this  engagement  was  fought  about 
tw^o  weeks  previous  to  the  great  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and 
by  the  time  the  news  of  it  reached  civilization,  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement  over  that  event,  and  for 
the  time  being,  the  single  division  fighting  savages  on  the 
northwestern  border  was  almost  forgotten.  But  for  all  that, 
the  battle  of  White  Stone  Hill  ranks  as  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  the  country.  The  importance  of  a  battle  does  not 
depend  on  the  numbers  engaged,  or  the  losses  sustained,  but 
on  the  far  reaching  results  that  follow,  and  it  was  at  White 
Stone  Hill  that  the  powder  of  the  Sioux  nation  for  aggressive 
warfare  was  effectuallv  broken. 
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'Tis  true  that  Sibley  had  driven  them  out  of  Minnesota 
and  across  the  Missouri  River,  but  he  was  no  sooner  out  of 
sight  than  they  crossed  back  again  apparently  just  as  strong 
as  ever.  But  from  SuUy^s  crushing  defeat  they  never  recov- 
ered. The  burning  of  their  camp  and  the  destruction  of  their 
camp  supplies  and  provisions  occurred  the  next  day,  and  is 
described  by  those  who  witnessed  it  as  a  very  exciting  affair, 
and  was  accompanied  by  many  tragic  and  highly  dramatic 
incidents,  which,  if  properly  written  up,  would  make  a  decid- 
edly sensational  chapter. 

iVfter  the  affair  at  White  Stone  Hill,  General  Sully  was 
ordered  by  the  War  Department  to  build  a  fort  on  the  upper 
Missouri  to  be  called  Fort  Sully.  Accordingly  he  selected 
the  site  and  commenced  operations.  The  troops  did  not  take 
very  kindly  to  the  work  and  at  first  the  progress  was  decided- 
ly slow.  The  boys  claimed  they  didn^t  enlist  to  build  forts, 
but  the  General  pointedly  informed  them  that  they  would  have 
to  complete  that  fort,  if  it  took  all  winter,  before  they  would 
be  allowed  to  go  down  the  river.  When  they  saw  that  fur- 
ther kicking  was  useless,  they  took  hold  in  earnest,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  fort  was  completed  and  the  column  started  down 
the  river,  arriving  in  Sioux  City  some  time  early  in  Decem- 
ber. Sergeant  A.  Kingman,  of  the  Sioux  City  Cavalry,  was 
in  command  of  the  squad  that  did  the  first  day's  work  in  the 
erection  of  Fort  Sully. 

In  the  meantime,  Sibley's  command,  which  was  to  have 
formed  a  junction  with  Sully's  on  the  upper  Missouri,  ren- 
dezvoused at  Camp  Pope,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  Fort 
Kidgley,  and  near  the  Lower  Agency.  It  was  Sibley's  original 
intention  to  make  his  trip  by  way  of  Devil's  Lake,  as  the  rem- 
nant of  Little  Crow's  followers  were  supposed  to  be  rendez- 
voused there.  On  the  seventh  of  June,  1863,  General  Sibley 
arrived  at  the  point  of  departure.     His  force     consisted     of 
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about  four  thousand  meu,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  infan- 
try, and  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  fully  equipped  ^nd  officered, 
and  accompanied  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  six-mule 
wagons.  They  broke  camp  and  started  west  ou  the  sixteenth 
of  June.  Of  course  the  Indians  knew  of  the  expiedition 
being  sent  against  them,  and  fell  back.  At  first  their  re- 
treat was  toward  the  British  line,  but  later  they  changed  their 
course  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  ^lissouri.  When  the 
General  became  satisfied  of  this  change,  of  course  he  aban- 
d<med  his  idea  of  going  to  Devil's  Lake,  and  decided  to  push 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  the  ^lissouri. 

He  therefore  formed  a  permanent  ]x>st  at  Camp  Atchison, 
alx)ut  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Devil's  Lake,  Avhere  he  left  all 
of  his  sick  and  broken  down  men  and  a  portion  of  his  train, 
with  a  guard  to  defend  them  if  attacked.  He  tl^en  started 
west  on  the  twentietli  of  July,  with  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred infantry,  six  hundred  cavalry  and  his  artillery,  and 
twenty-five  days'  rations.  Tie  crossed  the  James  River  on  the 
twenty-second,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Big  ilound.  Here  thv  scouts  reported  large  l)odies  of 
Indians,  with  Red  Plume  and  Standing  Buffalo  among  them. 
The  forces  of  tlie  Indians  were  rejH^rted  much  larger  than 
they  really  were,  and  tlie  General  corralkHl'liis  train  and  threw 
up  breastworks.  About  three  P.  M.  an  .attack  was  made  by 
the  Indians.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific 
thunder  storm,  ('(donel  McPhaiTs  sabre  was  knocked  from 
his  hand  by  lightning,  and  one  private  was  killed  by  the  same 
force.  The  Indians  were  defeated  with  .a  loss  of  about  eighty. 
Judge  Flandrau,  writing  of  this  engagement,  says:  "The  bat- 
tle of  Big  Mound  was  a  decided  victory  and  counted  heavily 
in  the  scale  of  advantage,  as  it  put  the  savages  on  the  run  for 
a  ])lace  of  safety  and  materially  disabled  them  from  prose- 
cutinc:  further  hostilities." 
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On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  the  command  again 
moved  forward,  and  about  noon  the  scouts  reported  Indians, 
and  soon  large  bodies  of  them  became  visible.  In  this  action, 
as  in  the  former  oAe,  the  Indians  were  the  attacking  parties, 
making  three  separate  and  distinct  attacks  on  Sibley's  forces, 
but  being  beaten  off  each  time  they  finally  withdrew.  Sib- 
ley's men  immediately  threw  up  earthworks  to  guard  against 
a  night  surprise.  This  action  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Dead 
Buffalo  Lake.     Judge  Flandrau  further  aays: 

**The  General  was  now  ccmvinced  that  the  Indians  were  going 
toward  the  iFissimri  with  the  purpose  of  jmtting  that  river  be- 
tween themselves  and  his  command,  and,  expecting  General 
Sully's  force  to  be  there  to  intercept  them,  he  was  determined  to 
j)ush  tliem  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  inflicting  all  the  damage  he 
could  in  their  flight.  *  *  *  But  low  water  delayed  Sully 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  failed  to  arrive  in  time,  and  as  the 
sfHpiel  will  show,  they  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  before 
Sibley  could  overtake  them.'' 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  the  Indians  were  again  seen, 
and  this  time  in  immense  numbers.  They  had  evidently  l>een 
largely  reinforced  from  the  other  side  of  the  river.  They 
made  a  hot  fight  of  it,  but  were  finally  defeated  at  all  points 
and  fled  in  panic  and  rout  to  the  Missouri.  They  were  hotly 
pursued,  and  on  the  tAventy-ninth  the  tr(K)ps  crossed  Apple 
Oeek  and,  pushing  on,  struck  the  Missouri  the  thirtieth.  The 
Indians  had  succeeded  in  crossing  \vith  their  families,  but  in 
a  very  demoralized  condition.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
two  forces  were  to  have  formed  a  junction.  Had  Sully  arrived 
in  time  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  crossing  the  river,  the 
complete  destruction  or  capture  of  the  savage  forces  would 
have  l)een  the  resfilt.  This  delay  w^as  no  fault  of  Sully's,  but 
was  caused  by  insurmountable  obstacles. 

This  battle  Avas  known  as  the  battle  of  Stony  Lake,  and  in 
point  of  numbers  engaged   and   the  stubbornness  with  which 
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it  was  contested,  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  Indian 
battles  of  the  war.  The  Indians  having  crossed  the  Mis- 
souri, further  pursuit  was  abandoned  and  General  Sibley, 
after  resting  his  men  a  couple  of  days,  started  on  his  return 
march  the  first  day  of  August. 

This  campaign  practically  ended  the  Indian  occupation  of 
the  state  of  Minnesota,  but  the  United  States  authorities 
decided  not  to  let  the  Indian  question  rest  on  the  results  of 
the  operations  of  1863,  which  left  the  Indians  in  possession  of 
the  country  beyond  the  Missouri,  rightly  conjecturing  that 
they  would  construe  their  escape  into  a  victory.  Consequent- 
ly two  expeditions  were  planned  for  the  summer  of  1864,  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  previous  year,  but;  this  time  both  expedi- 
tions were  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Sully. 
The  Sioux  City  Cavalry,  the  company  to  which  most  of  those 
enlisting  from  here  belonged,  which  had  been  detailed  for 
duty  at  the  General's  headquarters  the  previous  year,  were  not 
made  a  part  of  the  force  on  this  expedition^  from  the  fact 
that  their  time  would  expire  and  the  men  be  entitled  to  their 
discharge  before  the  force  would  return  to  Sioux  City  in  the 
fall.     They  were  accordingly  stationed  at  Vermilion. 

The  Iowa  brigade  in  the  expedition  of  1864  was  composed 
of  the  Sixth  Iowa  Cavalry,  a  regiment  of  Kansas  infantry 
and  Brackett's  Battalion  of  Minnesota  C^avalry.  This  brigade 
Avas  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Sully.  Tlie 
^finnesota  brigade  was  compose<l  of  the  Eighth  Minnesota 
Infantry  mounted  on  ponies,  the  Second  Minnesota  Cavalry 
and  the  Third  ^Minnesota  Battery.  This  brigade  was  under 
the  command  of  General  Sibley,  but  after  the  two  brigades 
formed  a  junction  at  the  crossing  of  tlie  Missouri,  Sully  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  entire  force.  The  crossing  was 
made  on  boats  that  belonged  to  Sully's  command. 
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The  Minnesota  force  left  Fort  Snelling  on  the  first  day  of 
June  and  moved  westward  without  incident  or  accident,  reach- 
ing the  Missouri  on  the  first  of  July,  where  they  found  Sully, 
who  had  arrived  with  his  force  the  day  before.  Sully,  with 
the  Iowa  forces,  came  up  the  river  as  before,  and  after  form- 
ing a  junction  with  the  column  from  Minnesota,  crossed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Missouri.  The  column  was  immediately 
directed  toward  the  Cannon  Ball  River,  where  eighteen  hun- 
dred lodges  were  reported  to  be  encamped,  but  the  Indians 
fled  before  the  approach  of  the  troops.  On  the  second  of 
August  the  Indians  were  found  in  large  numbers  on  Big  Knife 
River  in  the  Bad  Lands.  These  Indians  had  murdered  a  party 
of  Idaho  miners  the  year  before,  and  had  given  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  Minnesota  refugee  Indians.  They  were  immediate- 
ly attacked  and  after  a  spirited  engagement  \tere  defeated  with 
severe  loss. 

On  the  next  day,  August  third,  the  command  moved  west 
through  the  Bad  Lands,  and  just  as  they  emerged  from  this 
terribly  rough  country,  they  were  sharply  attacked  by  a  very 
large  body  of  savages.  This  fight  lasted  through  two  days 
and  nights  and  was  stubbornly  contested,  but  the  Indians 
were  finally  defeated  at  all  points  and  fled  in  confusion.  Gen- 
eral Sully  then  crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Yellowstone, 
where  he  found  two  government  steamers  awaiting  him  with 
ample  supplies.  On  this  trip  he  located  Forts  Race,  Stephen- 
son and  Berthold.  On  reaching  Fort  Rice,  he  found  that 
considerable  anxiety  was  felt  there  in  regard  to  the  fate  of 
Captain  Fisk,  who,  with  fifty  men,  had  left  the  fort  as  an 
escort  to  a  train  of  Idaho  emigrants,  and  had  been  attacked 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  west  of  the  fort  and  had  been 
compelled  to  intrench.  He  had  sent  for  reinforcements. 
General  Sully  sent  him  three  hundred  men,  who  extricated- 
him  from    his   dangerous   position.     Another   expedition   was 
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sent  out  under  Sully  to  Devil's  Lake  in  1865.       Since     that 
time  the  Indian  troubles  have  been  beyond  the  Missouri. 

In  referring  to  the  Indian  war  of  1862  and  1863,  Judge 
Flandrau  writes  as  follows: 

**In  the  numbers  of  Indians  engaged,  together  with  their 
superior  fighting  qualities,  their  armament  and  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  them,  it  ranks  among  the  most  important  of  the  In- 
dian wars  fought  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  but  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  number 
of  settlers  and  others  massacred,  the  amount  of  pro|>erty  des- 
troyed and  the  horrible  atrocities  committed  by  the  savages,  it 
far  surpasses  them  all." 

More  time  and  space  has  been  given  to  the  Indian  war  in 
Minnesota  than  was  at  first  intended,  but  it  seems  impossible 
to  give  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  exposed  condition  of  the 
Iowa  frontier  in  any  other  way.  Judge  Flandrau's  articles 
have  been  freely  quoted.  They  are  regarded  as  the  most  re- 
liable and  readable  of  anything  on  the  subject.  Most  of  the 
facts  relating  to  the  Minnesota  campaign  have  been  compiled 
from  his  works. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CLOSE  OF  MILITARY  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  FRON- 
TIER  A  SUMMARY THE  FUR  BUSINESS TRAP- 
PING    AND     GATHERING     FUR EARLY      LITERARY 

SOCITIES THE      OKOBOJI      LITERARY      LEAGUE 

THE  ^^LEGEND  OF  SPIRIT  LAKE." 

rIS  XOT  doemed  necessary  to  follow  further  the  de- 
tails of  military  operations  along  the  frontier.  Those 
in  which  this  county  was  most  interested  have  already 
been  noticed  quite  extensiyely.  Several  other  military 
organizations  tlian  those  mentioned  were  attempted  and  par- 
tially consummated,  but  inasmuch  as  they  were  never  called 
into  active  service,  they  are  not  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  given  in  detail  hc^re.  Perhaps  a  recapitulation 
of  the  forces  stationed  here  from  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  to  the  close  of  the  war  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
reader. 

The  first  in  order  is  the  company  of  state  troops  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Martin,  w^hich  was  sent  here  in  February, 
1858,  and  kept  here  until  July  of  that  year,  when  they  were 
ordered  out  of  service,  but  not  disbanded.  They  were  ordered 
here  again  in  the  fall  of  that  same  year,  and  kept  here  until 
the  spring  of  1859,  when  they  were  disbanded.  The  next 
force  stationed  here  was  a  detachment  of  the  Sioux  (^ity  Cav- 
alry, whose  operations  have  already  l>een  noticed.  In  the 
spring  of  1863,  when  they  were  detailed  for  duty  at  General 
Sully's  headquarters,  their,  place  was  taken  by  a  detachment 
of  Captain  Crapper's  Company  of  tlie  Xorthern  "Border  Bri- 
gade, who  were  kept  here  during  the  summer  of  1803.  The  next 
winter  they  were  superseded  by  a  detachment  of  Company  T, 
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of  the  Sixth  Iowa  Cavalry.  This  company  was  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Wolf,  who  had  his  headquarters  at  Es- 
thervilk.  The  Spirit  Lake  detachment  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Benjamin  King.  This  company  was  kept  here 
until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  company 
of  the  Seventh  Iowa  Cavalry  under  Captain  Cooper.  This 
force  was  in  turn  superseded  by  Company  E,  of  the  Sixth 
Iowa  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel  Eichor,  who 
remained  here  until  the  spring  of  1865,  when  they  were  or- 
dered out  and  their  places  taken  by  a  detachment  of  Minnesota 
troops  known  as  Brackett's  Battalion,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Read.  This  was  the  last  military  force  stationed  on  the 
Iowa  frontier.  The  last  military  post  to  be  abandoned  in 
Iowa  was  the  one  near  the  state  line  on  the  west  side  of  Spirit 
Lake. 

The  year  1863  brought  but  little  emigration.  Among  the  ar- 
rivals for  that  year  were  Blev.  Samuel  Pillsbury  and  family, 
R.  R.  (Wilcox,  [William  Leggett  and  a  few  others.  The  Pills- 
burys  and  Wilcox  are  the  only  comers  of  that  date  who  re- 
mained permanently. 

Of  the  different  avocations  adopted  for  making  a  livelihood 
by  those  who  were  not  in  the  army,  the  most  important  as  well 
as  the  most  profitable  was  trapping.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  during  the  war  the  price  of  gold  ran  up  to  a  fabulous 
figure,  and  as  fur  was  about  the  only  article  of  export  that  we 
had  that  represented  gold,  it  advanced  in  price  accordingly. 
During  the  sixties  Spirit  Lake  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
largest  fur  trade  of  any  town  between  Mankato  and  Sioux 
City.  The  furs  most  in  demand  at  that  time  were  otter,  beaver, 
fisher,  mink  and  muskrat.  The  coarser  furs  were  not  so  much 
in  favor  at  that  time  as  they  have  been  since.  About  the 
first  of  September  the  trappers  would  scatter  out  to  look  over 
the  ground  and  form  their  plans  for  the  fall  and  winter  cam- 
paign.    It  was  usually  considered  more  advantageous  for  two 
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to  go  together.  Sometimes  larger  parties  were  made  up,  but 
they  did  not  usually  do  hs  well  as  where  they  went  in  twos. 
The  whole  country  to  the  north  and  west  of  here  was  open 
to  them,  and  the  innumerable  lakes,  sloughs  and  streams  in 
that  direction  were  richly  stocked  with  fur  bearing  animals. 

After  locating  their  camp  and  pitching  their  tent,  usually 
by  some  lake  or  stream,  they  at  once  proceeded  to  business.  Each 
person  tended  from  forty  to  sixty  traps.  To  do  this  success- 
fully required  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  tramping  over  the 
prairie  each  day,  sometimes  more.  Walking  through  the  prairie 
grass  without  trail  or  footpath  is  about  as  tedious  and  tiresome  as 
anything  that  can  be  imagined.  It  was  a  common  experience  to 
start  out  in  the  morning  about  daylight,  taking  a  sack  containing 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  traps,  and  put  in  the  entire  day  setting 
traps,  taking  up  and  moving  others,  sometimes  skinning  their 
game,  but  more  often  taking  it  back  to  camp  with  them,  put 
in  the  entire  day  tramping  over  the  prairie,  reaching  camp 
about  dark,  and  then  after  partaking  of  a  trapper's  supper  to 
put  in  the  evening  preparing  and  taking  care  of  their  furs. 

The  life  which  these  trappers  lived  was  about  as  primitive 
as  could  be  endured  by  civilized  beings.  A  small  tent,  the 
smallest  ix)ssible  supply  of  bedding,  a  few  indispensable  cook- 
ing utensils,  a  generous  supply  of  ammunition,  together  with 
a  little  flour  and  a  few  necessary  groceries,  completed  the  out- 
fit. During  the  winter  time  these  camps  were  moved  from 
place  to  place  on  large  handsleds.  A  favorite  method  for 
trappers  traveling  over  the  prairie,  especially  during  the  fall 
and  spring  or  any  other  time  of  high  water,  was  to  have  a 
small,  strongly  built  boat  mounted  on  two  light  wheels,  such 
as  hayrake  or  cultivator  wheels,  and  load  their  luggage  into 
the  boat.*  By  this  means  they  were  enabled  to  take  a  direct 
course  across  the  prairies,  regardless  of  swollen  streams  and 
impassable  marshes. 
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Spirit  Lake  was  a  great  outfitting  -point  for  the  trappers 
and  also  a  great  point  for  collecting  furs.  It  is  probable  that 
Henry  Barkman  of  Spirit  Lake,  in  the  twenty  years  that  he 
devoted  to  the  business,  bought,  packed,  handled  and  shipped 
more  fur  than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived  in  Iowa.  Col- 
lecting fur  over  the  vast  uninhabited  region  of  northwestern 
Iowa,  southwestern  Minnesota  and  southeastern  Dakota  was  no 
picnic. 

In  pleasant  weather  when  the  streams  were  low  it  was  not 
a  very  bad  job,  but  these  conditions  were  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  A  large  proi>ortion  of  the  fur  was  gathered  in  in 
the  winter.  The  two  men  on  whom  Mr.  Barkman  depended 
the  most  largely  for  assistance  in  buying  and  collecting  the 
fur  in  this  region  were  John  P.  Gilbert  and  James  S.  Johns- 
ton, both  of  Spirit  Lake.  It  was  no  uncommon  experience  for 
either  one  of  these  men  to  start  out  in  the  dead  of  winter  over 
the  snow-covered  prairie  on  a  trip  varying  from  three  to  ten 
days  in  extent  with  no  expectation  of  meeting  a  human  being 
except  at  the  trap|)ers'  camps  as  they  struck  them.  They  had 
to  take  along  grain  for  their  teams  and  provisions  for  them- 
selves. They  also  usually  took  along  a  supply  of  groceries 
and  provisions  for  the  trappers  at  the  camps  they  exi)ected  to 
visit.  It  was  customary  at  the  larger  camps  to  ])ut  up  a  little 
hay  in  the  fall  for  the  benefit  of  the  fur-buyers  during  the 
winter. 

Usually  the  buyer  in  traveling  over  the  country  could  strike 
a  cam])  .at  night,  but  failing  to  do  this  the  only  alternative  was 
to  get  into  a  place  as  well  sheltered  from  the  wind  as  possi- 
ble and  pass  the  night  there,  counting  himself  lucky  if  no 
storm  came  up  to  prevent  resuming  his  course  in  the  morn- 
ing. Tn'addition  to  the  furs  gathered  in  this  way,  many  trap- 
pers kept  their  entire  catch  until  spring  and  sold  it  all  at  once. 
1'liis  fur,  after  lK»ing  brought    to    Sjurit  Lake  was  assorted, 
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packed  and  sent  to  St.  Paul  where  it  was  opened,  re-assorted, 
repacked  and  started  on  its  journey  to  the  London  and  Leipsic 
sales. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  statistics  have  been  preserved 
showing  the  magnitude  of  the  business  from  1860  to  1875. 
With  the  settlement  of  the  counties  to  the  north  and  w^est  which 
occurred  in  1809  and  1870,  the  fur  business  l)egan  to  decline 
and  within  fifteen  years  of  that  time  it  had  practically  died 
out. 

The  claim  has  heretofore  l)een  made  and  maintained  with 
a  good  degree  of  plausibility  that  tlie  early  settlers  of  this 
county  represented  a  higher  type  of  intelligence  and  literary 
attainment  than  is  usual  in  frontier  settlements.  The  superior 
intellectual  culture  of  our  earliest  inliabitants  has  always  been 
recognized.  IIow^  much  this  early  influence  has  had  to  do  in 
so  shaping  our  more  recent  literary  growth  as  to  make  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of' the  (^hautaucpia  of  today 
a  complete  success  w^e  can  never  know ;  perhaps  not  any.  Still 
the  fact  remains  that  among  the  more  prominent  of  our  people, 
whether  numbering  few  or  many,  there  has  always  l)een  a  de- 
cided bent  for  intellectual  improvement  and  literary  entei'- 
tainment. 

Literary  societies  were  organized  here  as  early  as  1861  there 
being  one  both  at  Spirit  Lake  and  ()kolx)ji  that  winter.  The 
most  prominent  literary  society  of  those  early  days  was  known 
as  the  ^^Okoboji  Literary  League,"  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1863.  Many  of  the  ixa|H»rs  read  before  that  society  would  do 
credit  to  any  of  the  many  literary  societies  that  have  flourished 
since  that  time.  Tlie  one  attracting  the  most  attention,  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Buckland's  "Tx'gend  of  Spirit  Lake,"  has  been  published 
in  several  of  the  pajK^rs  of  northwestern  L)wa  and  extracts  from 
it  hate  l)een  given  in  several  eastern  magazines.  Tt  was  not 
claimed  bv  the  writer  at  the  time  that  there  was  much  founda- 
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tion  for  the  legend  as  there  related  but  the  public  has  seized 
upon  the  tradition  as  being  the  true  one  and  it  is  accepted  as 
such  where  the  poem  itself  has  never  been  heard  of.  A  writer 
in  the  "Great  Divide"  recently  gave  the  incidents  of  the  poem 
rendered  in  prose  with  this  introduction: 

"The  legend  of  Spirit  Lake  has  about  it  a  touch  of  genuine 
pathos  and  true  wild  flavor  peculiar  to  the  Indian  alone,  and 
savors  of  that  age  long  since  gone  by  when  the  red  man's  canoe 
alone  floated  over  the  clear  blue  water  of  Spirit  Lake." 


MRS.  A.  L.  BUCKLAND. 

LEGEND  OF  SPIRIT  LAKE. 

(Note  by  the  Author.) 

This  lovely  sheet  of  water  which  lies  in  the  northern  part 
of  our  country  is,  save  our  own  wild  charming  Okoboji,  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  West.  Its  waters  are  pure  and  clear,  it  shores 
either  smooth  and  pebbly  or  wild  and  rocky  and  in  some  places 
walled  with  a  regularity  we  can  but  admire.  What  is  remark- 
able it  has  no  visible  outlet,  but  about  half  way  across  the  lake 
when  the  waters  are  not  moved  by  the  wind  a  strong  current 
is  perceptible.  The  Sioux  have  a  superstition  that  the  lake  is 
watched  over  by  spirits. 
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The  following  lines  tell  their  trailition: 

The  (West,  the  West,  the  boundless  West, 
The  land  of  all  I  love  the  best. 
Her  beauties  live  on  every  hand. 
Her  billowy  prairies  vast  and  grand, 
A  landscape  spread  so  wild  and  free, 
What  other  clime  can  lovelier  be  ? 

Her  rivers  on  toward  ocean  flow. 
Her  lakes  like  gems  of  crystal  glow. 
With  pebbly  beach  or  rocky  shore 
Or  wooded  cliffs,  trees  hanging  o'er 
The  water's  edge,  while  down  below 
The  finny  tribes  dart  to  and  fro; 
Xo  place  so  dark  but  wild  flowers  spring; 
Xo  spot  so  lone,  but  wild  birds  sing. 
For  me  the  prairie  and  the  lake 
Possess  a  charm  I  would  not  break. 


•  iVo  place  8o  dark  hut  ufHd  finwers  spring; 
No  gpttt  8o  lone  tnU  uHld  birdu  sing. 
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I  love  them  when  in  springtime  bright 
Each  scene  is  touched  with  tender  light, 
Or  when  midsummer's  stronger  heat 
Makes  life  a  burden,  rest  a  cheat, 
These  wilds,  these  lakes,  this  prairie  breeze, 
These  lovely  liaunts  among  the  trees 
Make  fittest  place  to  while  away 
The  tedious,  dull  midsummer  day. 

But  more  I  love  them  when  the  year 
With  autunm  frosts  is  growing  sere, 
When  gorgeous  sunset's  golden  dyes 
Light  up  our  Indian-summer  skies. 
Xow,  Nature  claims  these  wilds  her  own, 
But  Art  ere  long  will  share  the  throne; 
E'en  now  the  pioneer  has  come 
Within  these  wilds  to  make  his  home, 
The  Ked  Man  farther  west  has  gone — 
The  Indian  trail  is  overgrown. 

Ere  hither  came  the  sons  of  toil 
To  make  them  homes  and  till  the  soil. 
The  bold  and  fearless  hunter  came 
In  search  of  sport  and  western  game: 


"For  me  tlie  vrairie  and  the  lake 
Possess  a  charm  1  wotUd  not  hreah." 
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''The  mellow  harvest  moon  at  night 

.  Cloaked  Nature's  form  in  misty  tit/W." 

And  oft  adventure  strange  he  met 
While  here  the  Ked   Man  wandered  yet. 
But  since  it  is  not  my  intent 
In  rhyme  to  tell  each  wild  event 
Which  early  settlers  here  l>efell, 
This  aarrative  I'll  hriefly  tell : 

'Twas  years  ago,  perhaps  a  score, 
And  possihly  a  dozen  more, 
^[y  chronicler  don't  tell  exact 
But  simply  furnishes  the  fact 
Tlie  Indian-summer  time  was  here, 
The  loveliest  time  of  .all  the  year ; 
Through  day  the  sun's  bright  golden  rays 
Conduned  with  autumn's  smoky  haze, 
The  mellow  harvest  moon  at  night 
Cloaked  Xature's  form  in  misty  light. 

A  sportive  party  on  a  hunt, 

Who  (kred  the  warlike  Sioux  confront, 
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From  wandering  many  a  weary  day 
To  these  our  lakes  now  bent  their  way, 
And  on  the  shore  of  Spirit  Lake 
Their  noonday  rest  they  thought  to  take. 
Now,  in  the  grove,  the  lake  close  by, 
An  Indian  tepee  caught  their  eye. 
And  soon  the  youthful  brave  they  met 
Who  here    his  tepee-poles  had  set. 

tUmpashota  was  the  name. 

Some  of  you  have  seen  the  same 

As  years  ago,  five  I  believe,* 

He  passed  through  here  an  aged  chief, 

A  prisoner  with  his  little  band 

To  Captain  Martin's  brave  command; 

But  this  was  in  an  earlier  day 

Long  ere  his  locks  were  mixed  with  grey. 

But  young  and  strong  and  brave  was  he 

As  ever  Sioux  was  known  to  be. 

The  hunters  bold  he  gave  his  hand 

And  welcomed  them  the  "smoky  man." 

They  saw  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
The  lake's  walled  shore  and  rippled  face, 
And  asked  what  name  to  it  belonged. 
For  well  they  knew  the  Indian  tongue, 
"Minnie  Waukon,"  the  warrior  spake; 
Translated  this  means  Spirit  Lake. 
"And  why  thus  called,"  he  asked  the  brave, 
As  he  looked  out  upon  the  wave, 
/While  they  tlie  pipe  of  peace  imbibe 
He  told  this  legend  of  his  tribe: 

How  many,  many  moons  ago 
The  West  Wonged  all  to  the  Sioux. 
They  were  a  eonutless  tril)e  and  strong, 
But  soon  the  white  man's  bitter  wrong 
Took  of  their  hunting  ground  the  best, 
Forced  them  to  make  their  marches  west, 
Forced  them  to  leave  those  sacred  mounds. 
Their  father's  ancient  burial  grounds, 


•This  poem  was  written  Jn  February.  1864. 
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*'They  taw  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
Tlielake*t  waUed  »hore  and  rippUd  face.** 

Their  god  of  war  was  illy  pleased, 
Would  not  by  trifles  be  appeased, 
But  woke  within  the  warrior's  breast 
Anger  for  being  thus  oppressed, 
And  war  parties  were  often  made 
The  white  man's  country  to  invade ; 
And  many  a  captive  brought  from  far 
Was  offered  to  their  god  of  war. 

At  last  they  brought  a  maiden  fair, 
Of  comely  form  and  beauty  rare. 
With  eyes  than  lustrous  stars  more  bright, 
And  flowing  tresses  dark  as  night. 
Too  fair  for  human  race  seemed  she, 
But  fit  the  white  man's  god  to  be. 
Now,  the  Dacotah  worships  ne'er 
The  l>eautiful,  the  bright,  the  fair, 
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But  his  Walikon's  some  hideous  thing 
With  awful  eye  and  monster  wing, 
Loves  what  is  vilest,  lowest,  worst, 
Thinks  truth  and  beauty  things  accursed. 
He  loves  the  dark  and  hates  the  light, 
t  Protects  the  wrong,  destroys  the  right, 

Ah,  captive  maid,  what  luckless  fate! 
The  victim  of  such  fiendish  hate. 
A  savage  vengeance  craves  thy  life. 
The  brave  makes  sharp  his  scalping  knife. 
Those  tresses  dark  their  dance  shall  grace 
Ere  next  they  venture  on  the  chase. 

But  'mongst  the  warriors  brave  and  gay 
Was  one  they  called  the*  "Star  of  Day." 
The  chief's  much  loved  and  honored  son, 
His  first,  his  last,  his  only  one. 
By  all  l)oth  feared  and  loved  was  he. 
Their  chief  'twas  said  he  was  to  be. 
He  hardly  seemed  like  others  there. 
His  eye  was  dark,  his  beard  was  fair. 
In  fact  'twas  whispered  round  by  some 
He  was  a  paleface  and  had  come 
Into  the  tribe  some  years  ago, — 
Was  stolen  by  the  chieftain's  squaw. 

He,  always  swiftest  in  the  race. 
Loved  well  tlie  reckless  hunt  and  chase. 
His  arrow  true  ne'er  spent  for  naught 
Was  sure  to  bring  the  game  it  sought. 
He  white  man  born  and  savage  reared 
By  instinct  nature's  God  revered ; 
He  saw  the  captive,  "Pale  Face  Dove" 
And  in  his  breast  she  wakened  love. 
'Full  well  he  knew  the  cruel  fate 
Which  might  the  captive  maid  await 
Resolved  himself  to  rescue  her, 
The  lovely  dark-eyed  prisoner. 
To  take  her  from  that  savage  band 
And  bear  her  to  her  OAvn  bright  land, 
And  there  with  her  he  thought  to  stay 
And  make  her  bride  to  Star  of  Day. 
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The  captive  saw  his  cheek's  light  hue 
And  curling  locks,  and  quickly  knew 
He  was  not  of  the  savage  race, 
But  some  long-captured  young  "paleface." 
She  caught  the  glance  of  his  bright  eye 
And  sweetly  blushed,  but  knew  not  why. 
It  chanced  that  to  the  warrior's  care 
The  chief  oft  left  the  captive  fair, 
And  though  each  spake  a  tongue  unknown 
Love  has  a  language  all  its  own. 
And  by  some  silent  magic  spell 
It  found  a  way  its  tale  to  tell. 

At  Marble  Grove  within  its  shade 
'Twas  planned  to  offer  up  the  maid. 
The  whole  being  left  to  Star  of  Day^ 
He  managed  quite  a  different  way. 
Beneath  the  bank,  just  out  of  view. 
He  anchored  near  his  light  canoe; 
Across  the  lake  within  a  glen 
Two  well-trained  ponies  waited  them. 

One  eve  as  light  began  to  fade 
He  cut  the  thongs  that  bound  the  maid, 
'And  'neath  the  twilight's  dusky  sky. 
While  followed  them  no  warrior's  eye. 
He  led  her  to  the  water's  brim. 
She  not  resisting  went  with  him. 
And  launching  quick  their  light  canoe 
They  o'er  the  waters  swiftly  flew. 

The  god  of  war  willed  not  that  so 

This  victim  from  his  grasp  should  go. 

Awoke  a  storm  upon  the  lake, 

Which  caused  the  waves  to  madly  break. 

And  as  the  night  grew  wild  and  dark 

Upset  their  fragile,  dancing  bark, 

And  angry  waters  closed  al)ove 

The  Star  of  Day  and  Pale  Faced  Dove. 

But  water  spirits  'neath  the  wave 

Soon  led  them  to  a  shining  cave, 

Whose  floor  was  paved  with  sea  shells  light, 

Whose  walls  were  set  with  diamonds  bright, 
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**And  anon/  waUrs  closed  above. 
The  Star  of  Day  and  Pale  Faced  Dove." 

And  pearls  and  gems  a  glittering  lot 

Had  there  been  brought  to  deck  their  grot. 

And  there  e'en  now  still  live  and  love 

The  Star  of  Day  and  Pale  Faced  Dove. 

Xot  mortals  now  but  spirits  grown 

They  claim  the  lake  as  all  their  own, 

And  watch  its  waters  night  and  day. 

And  never  since  that  time,  they  say, 

Across  the  lake  in  his  canoe 

Has  gone  as  yet  a  single  Sioux. 

Hut  if  he  venture  on  the  wave 

Xo  power  is  able  him  to  save 

From  angry  spirits  who  with  frown 

A  whirljx)ol  set  to  drag  him  down. 

And  no  Red  Man  dare  undertake 

To  sail  upon  this  Spirit  Lake, 

Rut  if  the  white  man's  jolly  boat 

Upon  its  silvery  surface  float, 

Quick  ceases  then  the  whirlpool's  spell, 

The  spirits  know  their  ]>eoj)le  well, 

And  by  a  ripple  on  the  wave 

Toll  wliere  is  hid  their  shiniujg:  cave. 
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CATSES     DELAYING     EMIGRATION A      PERIOD      OF 

DILLNESS THE  EARLY  WORK  OF  THE  METHODIST 

EPISCAPAL     CnrROH THE     EARLY     PREACHERS 

THE  FIRST  CAMP  MEETING THE  FIRST  RELIGIOFS 

REVIVAL THE      FEARFIL      STORMS BLIZZARDS 

WHO    COINED    THE    WORD A    DESCRIPTION     FROM 

THE    "great    divide" A     FEW     EXPERIENCES A 

ROMANTIC   WEDDING   TRIP. 


SIDE  FROM  MATTERS  emnected  with  the  operation 
of  troops  along  the  border  for  the  prevention  of  fur- 
ther outrages,  matters  on  the  frontier  were  very  quiet 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  The  county  organiza- 
tion was  kept  up,  but  people  paid  but  little  .attention  to  local 
matters.  Here  a^  elsewhere  the  war  was  the  all-absorbing  topic. 
There  was  hardly  a  family  but  had  its  representative  in  the 
army.  The  population  of  frontier  counties  either  remained 
stationary  or  diminished.  There  was  hardly  any  emigration 
except  the  few  who  struck  for  the  frontier  to  avoid  the  draft. 
Xo  improvements  were  made  and  many  that  were  in  course 
of  construction  and  others  that  were  j)rojected  were  abandoned. 
Fields  were  allowed  to  grow  up  with  weeds,  and  fences  were 
used  for  fuel.  The  ])opulation  of  the  county  diminished  ma- 
terially, and  although  the  first  settlement  was  in  1850  th?  pop- 
ulation in  the  s])ring  of  18G5  was  but  a  little  in  excess  of  two 
hundred.  With  the  exception  of  a  little  stock  raising,  farming 
was  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  settlements  were  confined 
to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  groves,  the  prairies  being 
as  yet  untouched.  Since  the  crash  of  1857  there  had  been  but 
little  or  no  demand  for  government  land. 
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Everybody  imagined  that  after  the  close  of  the  war  there 
would  be  an  unprecedented  rush  for  the  frontier,  and  that 
event  was  looked  forward  to  with  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  The 
ample  provision  made  by  the  government  for  the  defense  of 
the  frontier  quieted  the  apprehensions  of  the  settlers,  and  but 
little  more  occurred  worthy  of  record  as  a  matter  of  history 
during  the  period  under  consideration.  The  years  dragged 
themselves  slowly  along  until  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion  and 
the  return  of  peace.  The  expectation  that  the  return  of  peace 
would  give  a  new  impetus  to  emigration  and  that  our  prairies 
would  commence  filling  up  at  once  were  but  partially  realized 
&t  this  time  so  far  as  this  county  was  concerned.  That  came 
later. 

The  rare  chances  offered  at  the  South  attracted  attention  in 
that  direction  at  the  expense  of  the  West,  and  many  who  had 
sever<?(l  their  business  connection  at  the  North  in  answer  to  the 
call  for  troops  now  thought  they  saw  openings  in  that  direc- 
tion to  commence  business  again  superior  to  those  of  the  un- 
developed regions  of  the  West.  Again,  the  building  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  commenced  about  that  time  and  as  it  opened 
up  a  large  and  romantic  region  to  settlement,  it  drew  the 
larger  part  of  western  emigration  to  points  along  its  line,  and 
more  especially  that  class  of  emigration  who  could  command 
capital. 

Another  agency  that  had  been  depended  upon  to  stimulate 
emigration  to  this  region  was  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
homestead  law.  But  the  situation  of  affairs  here  at  that  time 
was  not  favorable  to  the  complete  success  of  its  operation. 
While  it  was  unquestionably  a  great  l)enefit  to  many,  it  did  not 
have  a  tendency  to  bring  capital  into  the  country,  but,  if  any- 
thing, the  tendency  was  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  great 
many  who  depended  upon  their  labor  for  a  living  imagined 
that  if  they  could  only  get  a  piece  of  government  land  their 
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fortunes  would  be  made,  and  the  immediate  results  of  that 
law  as  demonstrated  in  this  and  adjoining  counties  was  that 
many  who  had  no  idea  of  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  new 
country,  and  who  had  always  spent  their  money  as  soon  as 
earned,  spent  their  last  dollar  in  squatting  upon  a  piece  of 
government  land  and  then  found  themselves  perfectly  helpless. 
Xot  having  been  in  the  habit  of  laying  their  plans  beforehand, 
but  of  spending  their  money  as  fast  as  they  earned  it,  they  were 
illy  prepared  to  surmount  the  difficulties  wliich  fall  to  the  lot 
of  all  new  countries. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  that  the 
country  developed  more  slowly  than  would  have  been  the  case 
with  a  more  wealthy  and  energetic  class  of  settlers.  Again, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  army  life  is  not  conducive  to 
economical  or  regular  habits,  and  many  carried  the  easy-going 
"devil-may-care  habits"  of  camp  life  with  them  to  their  claims 
and  the  result  was,  although  they  might  have  been  eminently 
successful  as  soldiers,  they  were  hardly  so  as  farmers. 

As  yet  the  only  religious  denomination  that  had  made  any 
attempt  to  maintain  regular  services  in  the  county,  or  in  this 
part  of  the  state  in  fact,  were  the  Methodists.  The  names  of 
their  preachers  up  to  1876  has  already  been  given,  but  possibly 
they  should  receive  a  rather  more  extended  notice.  As  has 
been  before  noted  Mr.  McLean,  the  pioneer  Methodist  preacher 
of  this  county,  was  sent  here  by  the  Conference  in  the  fall  of 
1859.  He  was  an  ideal  representative  of  that  class  of  educated, 
conscientious  young  men  who  have,  in  all  periods  of  our  coun- 
try's history,  struck  for  the  frontier  and  labored  honestly  and 
earnestly  to  do  what  good  they  could,  and  exert  what  influence 
they  might  in  forming  public  opinion  and  directing  public 
sentiment  along  the  lines  of  mental  and  moral  advancement. 
He  was  a  young  man  and  this  was  his  first  charge,  and  as  before 
stated  he  was  the  first  preacher  on  this  charge.    He  was  followed 
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by  Rev.  J.  A.  Van  Anda,  who  was  the  opposite  of  McTiean  in 
every  particular.  He  was  trifling,  flippant  and  insincere,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  more  serious  charges  afterward  brought 
against  him.  He  was  finally  dismissed  from  the  ministry  for 
immoral  conduct. 

Kev.  J.  W.  Jones,  his  successor,  was  an  honest,  earnest  man 
and  a  hard  worker,  but  he  was  homesick.  He  had  left  his  wife 
and  two  small  children  somewhere  in  Wisconsin  when  he  came 
here.  He  stood  it  just  as  long  as  he  could  and  then  went  back 
to  his  family,  which  he  never  should  have  left.  He  was  a 
Welchman  and  could  talk  the  "Gaelic"  fluently.  The  charge 
was  without  a  pastor  until  the  ensuing  Conference  met,  when 
Eev.  iWilliam  H^-de  was  appointed  to  the  circuit.  He  was  sim- 
])ly  an  ignoramus,  not  capable  of  doing  much  of  either  good 
or  harm.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  had  phenomenal  success  in 
expounding  the  word  to  the  soldier  boys  stationed  here  at  that 
time,  but  it  was  fun  for  the  boys,  all  the  same,  and  they  at- 
tended services  regularly  and  were  generous  in  their  treatment 
of  "Brother  Hyde,"  who  remained  here  during  the  conference 
year. 

The  circuit  had  by  this  time  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
the  people  thought  they  were  entitled  to  more  recognition  by 
the  Conference  by  having  a  more  able  and  exi>erienced  man 
sent  among  them.  In  answer  to  this  demand  Rev.  Se\inour 
Snyder  was  assigned  to  the  circuit.  His  appointment  proved 
eminently  satisfactory.  He  was  able,  honest,  earnest  and 
genial,  and  had  the  happy  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  his 
surroiindings  without  friction,  and  if  he  could  not  strictly  be 
termed  a  genius  in  its  exi)ressive  sense  he  evinced  a  good  degree 
of  sound  sense  and  capacity  for  hard  work.  It  was  during  his 
ministry  and  under  his  direction  that  the  first  camp  meeting 
was  held  in  northwestern  Iowa. 

This  was  in  the  summer  of  1804.     Rev.  Mr.  Lament  of  Fort 
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Dodge  was  presiding  elder.  He  was  an  able  preacher  and  an 
indefatigable  worker,  and  being  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Snyder, 
the  result  of  their  united  labors  was  a  pronounced  success. 
This  camp  meeting  was  held  in  the  grove  at  what  is  now  known 
as  Fort  Dodge  Point,  and  was  attended  by  persons  living  in 
the  four  counties  forming  th^  circuit.  These  annual  camp 
meetings  were  kept  up  and  grew  annually  in  attendance  and 
importance  as  the  country  increased  in  population.  The  fol- 
lowing year  and  possibly  one  or  two  years  more  the  meeting 
was  held  in  the  grove  at  Dixon's  Beach.  One  year  it  was  held 
near  Omaha  Beach,  and  one  at  Gilley's  Beach,  ajter  which  the 
yearly  camp  meetings  were  held  on  Pillsbury's  Point  until 
about  the  year  1878  or  1879,  when  they  were  removed  to  the 
grove  adjoining  the  town  of  Spirit  Lake.  They  were  kept  up 
for  a  few  years  longer,  and  were  finally  discontinued  altogether. 

Mr.  Snyder's  appointment  terminated  with  the  close  of  the 
conference  year,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Richards. 
It  was  not  far  from  this!  time,  it  might  have  been  a  year  or 
two  later,  that  the  circuit  was  divided,  Dickinson  and  Enmiet 
Counties  forming  one  circuit  and  Clay  arid  O'Brien  .another. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  preacher  in  charge  here  gave  one 
Sunday  to  each  county  alternately.  (While  this  reduced  the 
amount  of  travel  materially,  their  work  still  was  no  picnic, 
es|)ecially  in  times  of  high  water  and  swollen  streams. 

The  first  winter  of  Mr.  Richards'  work  here  was  marked  by 
the  first  religious  revival  in  Dickinson  County  and  probably 
the  first  in  this  portion  of  the  state.  A  series  of  revival  meetings 
was  held  in  the  Center  Grove  schoolhouse,  commencing  some 
time  in  January  and  continuing  about  six  weeks,  during  which 
time  an  intense  interest  was  manifested  and  large  accessions  to 
the  church  was  the  result.  The  schoolhouse  where  the  meetings 
were  held  was  a  low  log  affair,  about  fourteen  by  twenty  feet 
in  size,  but  somehow  it  was  made  to  accommodate  large  con- 
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gregations.  Mr.  Eichards  was  kept  on  this  circuit  for  three 
years,  the  utmost  limit  that  a  preacher  was  then  allowed  to 
stay  on  one  circuit  at  a  tinie.  The  names  of  his  successors  up 
to  1876  have  already  been  given.  It  would  require  too  much 
space  to  treat  of  the  work  of  each  in  detail.  It  is  the  first,  the 
commencfemenf,  the  pioneer  work  in  any  particular  line  that 
always  interests  the  reader. 

While  but  little  occurred  at  this  time  worthy  of  record  as 
historic  events,  the  ordinary  experiences  of  the  average  settler 
were  such  as  were  calculated  to  test  to  the  utmost  their  courage, 
energy,  harcj^hood  and  perseverance.  The  dangers  they  braved 
and  the  hardships  they  endured  can  be  better  understood  by 
giving  a  few  personal  adventures  and  experiences  than  by 
whole  pages  of  dry  descriptions. 

In  those  early  days  it  was  no  uncommon  experience  for  the 
country  to  be  swept  by  storms  of  terrific  violence.  These  storms 
have  since  been  denominated  "blizzards."  There  has  been  con- 
siderable controversy  among  Iowa  newspapers  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  term.  It  was  claimed  at  one  time  that  it  origin- 
ated with  O.  C.  Bates,  the  founder  of  the  Northern  Vindicator, 
in  Emmet  County.  Now,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Bates  was  the  first  to  use  the  term  in  a  newspaper  article,  thus 
being  the  first  to  launch  it  on  the  sea  of  newspaper  nomenclature, 
it  did  not  originate  with  him.  As  near  as  can  be  traced  it  was 
brought  here  from  southern  Ohio  by  William  Jenkins,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  living  east  of  Spirit  Lake.  It  used  to  be  a  com- 
mon byword  among  the  boys  when  the  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere indicated  an  approaching  storm,  "Well,  boys,  I  guess 
we  are  going  to  have  one  of  Uncle  Billy's  blizzards."  This  was 
some  years  before  the  founding  of  the  Vindicator  by  Mr. 
Bates.  There  is  no  question  the  term  "blizzard,"  as  designat- 
ing a  storm  of  peculiar  force  and  violence,  was  given  to  the 
world  by  the  early  settlers  of  this  county.     A  late  writer  in 
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the  Great  Divide  uses  the  following  language  in  describing 
them : 

"Cruel  and  relentless  are  the  blizzards  and  to  be  much 
dreaded.  The  settler  away  from  his  farm  house  in  endeavor- 
ing to  return  while  the  blizzard  is  raging  is  lost  and  frozen  to 
death.  He  cannot  see  ten  feet  ahead  of  him,  for  the  blizzard 
has  grasped  the  fine  hard  snow  resembling  sand  in  its  icy  fin- 
gers and  flings  it  onward  with  a  blinding  force  that  cuts  the 
skin  of  any  one  facing  the  storm. 

"The  cold  is  intense,  and  hardly  any  amount  of  clothing 
suffices  to  protect  one  so  piercing  is  the  blast.  Lucky  is  the 
wanderer  who,  under  such  circumstances,  can  find  a  river  bluff 
on  which  may  be  growing  a  few  clumps  of  poplars  to  serve  as 
a  protecting  shield.  The  speed  of  the  wind  is  often  sixty  and 
seventy  miles  an  hour,  and  when  an  effort  is  made  to  progress 
against  it,  unconsciously  one  turns  sidewise  to  it  and^the  lia- 
bility to  proceed  in  a  wrong  direction  is  thus  increased.  For- 
tunately the  blizzard  blows  in  one  direction,  being  a  straight 
current  of  wind,  and  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  cyclone, 
which  has  a  rotary  as  well  as  forward  motion,  and  which  is  of 
unequal  violence,  varying  as  is  the  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  cyclone  current  or  circle  of  wind.  The  small,  dry,  hard 
particles  of  snow  are  hurried  on  in  blinding  sheets  by  the  wind, 
so  that  nothing  is  seen  except  a  dull  grayness  and  the  seem- 
ingly ceaseless  drifting  walk  of  snow  particles. 

"The  outbuildings  in  Manitoba  and  Dakota  are  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  settlers'  houses  as  might  be  expected,  and  yet  dur- 
ing a  blizzard  that  means  business  the  outbuildings  are  not 
visible  from  the  house.  The  farmer  who  has  to  go  to  the  shed 
for  fuel  or  to  feed  his  stock  attaches  around  his  waist  a  cord, 
cne  end  of  which  remains  in  the  house,  so  as  to  guide  him  on 
his  return.    Many  lives  have  been  lost  in  these  cold  blizzards. 

"Sometimes  the  blizzard  blows  so  hard  that  some  have  imag- 
ined the  treeless  wastes  to  be  due  to  this  devastating  force,  and 
the  theory  is  fully  as  plausible  as  the  one  that  the  absence  of 
trees  is  due  to  prairie  fires.  What  becomes  of  the  blizzard, 
this  lusty  and  violent  son  of  the  Xorth  ?  It  would  appear  that 
his  force  is  somewhat  dissipated  as  ho  spreads  himself  over 
Xebraska,  Iowa  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  the  south 
and  west  winds  are  met.  Locking  arms  with  these  it  may  be 
that  the  circling  is  produced  resulting  in  the  cyclone  which 
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journeys  on  usually  in  a  brief  cour??e  as  if  anxious  to  separate, 
but  these  are  studies  for  the  weather  bureau." 

While  these  terrific  storms  were  altogether  too  frequent  for 
comfort  in  an  early  day,  they  have  of  late  years  been  far  less 
frequent  and  far  less  violent.  What  effect  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  the  country  may  have  in  modifying  them  can- 
not be  known,  but  we  do  know  that  the  blizzard  of  those  early 
days  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  last  storm  having  all  of  the 
attributes  of  the  early  blizzard  was  that  of  January  7,  1873. 
Storms  and  heavy  snows  and  violent  winds  we  have  had  since 
then,  but  they  weren't  blizzards.  They  lacked  the  blinding, 
stifling,  choking,  bewildering  effect  of  the  earlier  storms.  The 
dates  of  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  blizzards  are  given 
as  follows:  I)ecend)er  1,  1856;  January  1,  1864;  February 
14,  1865;  March  5,  1870;  January  7,  1873.  There  were 
many  others  during  that* period,  but  the  dates  cannot  be  definite- 
ly fixed,  ^fuch  suffering  and  a  considerable  loss  of  life  re- 
sulted from  exposure  to  these  terrific  storms.  The  following 
instances  are  given  to  illustrate  the  experiences  of  the  early 
settlers  along  this  line.  Many  more  incidents  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  as  the  following  might  be  given  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  obstacles  with  which  the  early  pioneer  had 
to  contend,  but  these  are  deemed  sufficient.  These  are  not 
given  for  tlieir  historic  value,  or  because  they  are  more  impor- 
(ant  tlian  many  others  that  might  be  given,  but  are  taken  at 
random  from  many  of  the  thrilling  exi>eriences  so  common  at 
that  time  on  the  northwestern  frontier. 

The  first  is  an  experience  related  by  Zina  Henderson,  who 
has  resided  in  this  county  for  over  thirty-five  years,  and  who 
spent  several  winters  trapping  in  the  regions  to  the  northwest 
of  liere,  long  k^fore  settlers  had  invaded  that  locality,  ifr. 
Henderson  savs: 
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'*In  the  month  of  February,  18G5,  a  party  consisting  of  E. 
V.  Osborn,  Clayton  Tompkins,  Richard  Long,  George  Barr 
and  myself,  were  trapping  on  the  Rock  River,  our  camp  being 
situated  at  the  forks  of  the  Riock,  near  where  the  town  of 
Doon  has  since  been  located.  There  was  another  party  in 
camp  on  the  Big  Sioux  some  twenty  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
us.  'We  used  to  cross  back  and  forth  from  one  camp  to  the 
other  as  occasion  might  require.  At  this  time  there  were  a 
few  soldiers  stationed  at  Sioux  Falls,  but  as  yet  there  were  no 
settlers  there.  Our  camp  at  the  forks  of  the  Rock  was  a  kind 
of  general  headquarters  or  suj)ply  station  for  the  smaller 
trapping  camps  in  that  locality.  The  trappers  used  to  have 
their  supplies  sent  out  there  by  the  load,  from  which  point 
they  were  distributed  to  the  smaller  ciimps  as  needed  by  such 
means  as  were  available,  the  little  handsled  being  the  most 
common,  although  some  of  the  trappers  had  Indian  ponies 
with  which  they  moved  their  camps. 

"On  the  fourteenth  of  February,  1865,  a  party  consisting  of 
Osborn,  Tompkins,  Long  and  Barr,  left  the  main  camp  on  the 
Rock  to  take  some  supplies  over  to  the  camp  on  the  Big  Sioux. 
Barr  was  a  member  of  the  camp  on  the  Big  Sioux,  although 
he  had  been  with  us  at  that  time,  waiting  until  some  of  our 
party  could  return  with  him.  The  party  had  a  pair  of  ponies 
and  a  light  wagon  and  were  loaded  with  flour  and  provisions. 
I  remained  behind  to  look  after  the  camp  in  their  absence. 
They  left  camp  not  far  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  day  was  remarkably  fine  and  pleasant,  and  the  boys,  see- 
ing no  occasion  for  hurrying,  took  things  very  leisurely,  never 
doubting  their  ability  to  reach  camp  that  afternoon,  or  at 
least,  early  in  the  evening. 

"About  four  o'clock,  or  when  the  party  were  within  three 
miles  of  their  destination,  the  wind  suddenly  whipped  around 
into  the  northwest  and  the  most  violent  blizzard  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  northwestern  Iowa  broke  upon  them  in  all  its 
blinding,  bewildering  force  and  fury.  Xow  many  people 
seem  to  think  that  if  it  was  to  save  their  lives  they  could  make 
their  way  for  three  miles  against  any  storm  that  ever  blew. 
Such  people  have  not  met  the  genuine  blizzard.  These  trap- 
pers were  exi>erienced  frontiersmen  and  they  knew  the  coun- 
try. They  were  not  lost,  but  to  make  any  head  w^hatever 
against  that  terrific  storm  they  found  to  be  utterly  impossible. 
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**.\Vhat  was  to  be  done  ?  This  was  a  very  pressing  question. 
They  were  among  the  bluffs  along  the  Big  Sioux,  and  the 
snow  was  deep  in  the  ravines.  They  went  to  work  and  dug 
a  hole  in  the  snow,  packed  up  their  flour  on  the  windward 
side  of  it,  and  then  taking  their  robes  and  blankets  and  hud- 
dling together  so  far  succeeded  in  making  themselves  comfort- 
able, that  had  they  been  contented  to  stay  where  they  were, 
they  would  without  doubt  have  been  all  right  in  the  morning. 
But  some  of  them  conceived  the  idea  that  if  they  allowed  the 
snow  to  drift  in  over  them  they  would  be  smothered,  and  the 
balance  gave  in  to  this  foolish  notion,  and  so  after  remaining 
there  between  two  and  three  hours,  they  determined  to  cake 
their  back  track  and  if  possible  reach  the  camp  they  had  left 
that  morning.  So  digging  out  from  under  the  snow 
they  hitched  one  pony  to  the  wagon  and  turned  the  other  loose, 
and  then  placing  the  wind  to  their  backs  and  with  no  other 
guide  than  the  storm,  started  on  their  return  trip. 

**The  wind  howled  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  each 
other  talk  at  all,  and  it  required  the  utmost  care  land  skill  on 
the  part  of  all  to  keep  near  each  other.  They  formed  in  single 
file,  with  Barr  in  th5  rear,  vralking  with  their  heads  down,  and 
before  they  were  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  keep- 
ing togetlier,  Barr  had  fallen  behind.  How  long  he  kept  up 
with  them  or  how  far  he  traveled,  they  never  knew.  They 
only  knew  he  perished  in  that  fearful  storm  and  his  remains 
were  never  found.  The  balance  of  the  party  pressed  on  and 
reached  the  Rock  several  miles  below  the  camp  they 
left  the  morning  before.  iTere  they  found  timber  and 
succeeded  in  getting  a  fire.  The  wind  had  abated  somewhat, 
so  as  to  make  surrounding  objects  discernible.  Two  of  the 
party  had  been  there  before  and  thought  they  knew  the  coun- 
try pretty  well.  They  knew  there  was  another  camp  near 
where  they  were,  but  whether  it  was  up  or  down  the  river, 
they  did  not  know.  Osborn  insisted  that  it  was  down  the  river, 
while  Tompkins  was  just  as  certain  that  it  was  up  the  river, 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  go  down  the  river  until  he 
was  more  sure  on  this  point.  Accordingly  he  started  out  to 
look  around  and  satisfy  himself.  Up  to  this  time  none  of  the 
party  were  frozen.  They  had  stood  their  night  tramp  through 
the  storm  without  suffering  anything  more  serious  than 
fatigue. 
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"Osborn  was  so  sure  that  the  camp  they  were  seeking  was 
down  the  river  that  he  and  Long  started  at  onoe  in  that  direc- 
tion. They  were  right  in  their  surmise,  and  struck  the  camp 
inside  of  an  hour.  After  two  or  three  hours  the  Quaker  wan- 
dered into  camp  in  a  sad  plight.  Both  of  his  feet  were  so  bad- 
ly frozen  that  eventually  they  had  to  be  amputated.  After 
remaining  in  camp  here  a  couple  of  days,  they  brought  him 
up  to  our  camp  at  the  forks  of  the  Rock,  where  everything 
was  done  for  him  that  could  be  done.  It  was  about  two  weeks 
before  he  could  be  taken  to  Spirit  Lake  where  the  amputation 
w^as  performed." 

Uncle  Tompkins,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  well 
known  to  all  of  the  old  settlers  and  was  a  special  favorite 
with  many  of  the  summer  tourists  of  the  earlier  days.  An- 
other victim  of  this  same  storm  was  a  trapper  familiarly 
known  among  the  boys  as  "Uncle  Joe."  He  was  trapping  at 
one  of  the  camps  out  west  and  had  come  for  provisions. 

Hon.  D.  A.  W.  Perkins,  in  his  history  of  Osceola  County, 
relates  several  incidents  of  the  storm  of  January,  1873,  one 
or  two  of  which  are  of  local  interest.  Mr.  'W'^heeler,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Orson  Rice,  had  lived  in  the  town  of  Spirit  Lake 
for  a  year  or  two  aiid  during  the  summer  of  1872,  took  up  a 
claim  near  the  state  line  in  Osceola  County,  south  of  Round 
Lake.  "There  was  then  a  postoffice  on  the  Spirit  Lake  and  Wor- 
thington  route,  about  a  mile  south  of  where  the  town  of  Round 
Lake  now  is.  It  was  kept  by  William  Mosier.  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  at  the  postoffice  in  Hosier's  house  when  the  storm  came. 
Wheeler  started  for  home,  and  unable  to  find  his  house,  he 
wandered  with  the  storm  and  at  last,  exhausted  and  benumbed 
with  cold,  lay  down  and  died.  He  got  nearly  to  West  Okobo- 
ji  Lake  in  Dickinson  County.  He  w^as  found  after  the  storm 
cleared  up  by  Mr.  Tuttle,  whose  home  was  not  far  from  where 
Wheeler  perished." 

Another  incident  related  by  Mr.  Perkins  is  of  a  Mr.  Hamil- 
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ton,  a  resident  of  Osceola  County,  who  started  that  mornhig 
to  go  to  Milford  to  mill. 

One  more  incident  in  this  connection  must  suffice,  although 
many  might  be  given.  The  following  description  of  the  wed- 
ding trip  of  Mr.  .and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Arthur  has  been  in  print  be- 
fore, but  it  was  published  anonymously  and  fictitious  names 
used  and  for  that  reason  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  fancy 
sketch  with  some  grains  of  truth  in  it.  But  the  article  is 
true  in  all  its  details.  The  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  have  often  heard  them  relate  the  story  of  their  roman- 
tic w^edding  trip.  They  were  married  in  February,  186 — , 
and  started  at  once  on  a  visit  to  ilr.  Arthur's  old  home  in 
Wisconsin.  The  article  referred  to  was  written  by  Mrs.  H. 
II.  Kitts,  Mrs.  Arthur's  younger  sister,  formerly  of  Lake 
Park,  and  was  published  with  the  "reminiscences  of  the  early 
days"  in  the  Lake  Park  News,  and  is  in  part  as  follows : 

"A  single  horse  and  cutter  took  them  well  on  their  way  the 
first  day.  They  stopped  that  night  at  the  home  of  an  acquain- 
tance, starting  out  bright  and  early  the  next  morning,  anxious 
to  reach  the  river  at  La  Crosse  before  it  broke  up,  if  possible. 
Early  in  the  forenoon  the  sun  clouded  over  and  soon  the  snow 
began  to  fall  again  very  thickly,  and  the  track,  which  was 
not  plain,  owing  to  the  frequent  storms  and  little  travel,  w^as 
entirely  obliterated,  and  they  could  only  judge  by  the  direc- 
tion which  way  to  go.  The  snow  continued  falling  through 
the  day,  but  towards  sunset  cleared  away,  and  at  dusk  they 
foimd  they  were  not  on  their  road,  but  near  a  small  grove, 
with  no  sight  of  any  habitation.  They  knew  of  no  other  way 
of  doing  but  to  get  into  the  shelter  of  the  grove  and  pass  the 
night  there,  which  they  did,  as  they  had  plenty  of  robes  and 
blankets  and  a  boimtiful  lunch  provided  for  them  by  their 
kind  hostess  of  the  previous  night.  The  weather  grew  quite 
warm  during  the  night,  and  when  the  morning  dawned  bright 
and  clear,  they  could  see  a  large  grove  which  should  have  been 
their  stopping  place  for  the  night,  had  they  not  lost  their  wav. 

"The  sun  very  soon  commenced  so  soften  the  crust  on  the 
pnow  and  their  horse  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  but 
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fi  few  steps*,  as  its  legs  were  cut  by  the  sharp  crust,  and  being 
without  its  noonday,  night  and  morning  feed  made  it  stubborn, 
and  go  it  either  could  not  or  would  not.  After  consulting 
together  for  a  time,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  for  Mr. 
Arthur  to  go  on  foot  to  the  grove,  where  he  knew  there  were 
some  settlers,  and  procure  help.  Imagine  if  you  can  the. 
young  wife  watching  her  husband  as  far  as  she  could  see  him, 
toiling  along,  breaking  through  crust  and  sinking  in  the  snow 
over  his  boot  tops  at  every  step,  and  knowing  that  the  best  he 
could  do  it  must  be  several  hours  she  would  be  left  alone,  no 
human  being  in  sight,  no  living  thing  but  the  horse  near  her. 

*^The  hours  dragged  wearily  on,  and  at  last  the  sun  went  down 
and  no  one  in  sight.  The  timid  girl  remembers  yet  the  ter- 
rors of  that  day  and  night.  Eye  and  ear  were  strained  alike 
to  catch  some  sight  or  sound  of  human  aid  until  her  senses 
were  gone,  when  the  hungry  horse  would  look  at  her  and  give 
a  pitiful  neigh  when  she  would  get  out  of  the  sleigh,  go  to  its 
head  and  putting  her  arms  around  its  neck,  let  her  feelings 
find  vent  in  tears,  until  getting  too  weak  and  chilled  to  stand, 
she  would  climb  back  into  the  sleigh,  wrap  herself  in  the 
robes  and  through  exhaustion  lose  herself  in  a  few  moments 
of  unconscious  sleep.  At  last,  as  the  moon  rose  higher,  making 
objects  as  visible  as  in  the  daylight,  she  thought  she  heard 
voices,  and  looked  away  off  and  saw  outlined  against  the  sky 
the  forms  of  three  persons,  who  seemed  to  her  terrified  sight 
to  be  clothed  in  blankets,  and  supposed  them  to  be  Indians 
who  had  perhaps  murdered  her  husband  and  that  she  would 
soon  share  the  same  fate. 

"She  watched  them  as  they  drew  near,  and  could  distinguish 
voices,  but  they  talked  in  an  unknown  tongue,  which  verified 
her  fearful  suspicions,  and  with  a  thought  of  the  loved  ones 
at  home  who  would  mourn  her  tragic  death,  she  covered  her- 
self completely  in  the  robes  and  waited  for  the  final  moment. 
Soon  a  hand  was  laid  on  her  shoulder  and  a  gruff  but  kindly 
voice  said  in  broken  speech,  "Hello !  You  asleep  ?"  She  threw 
aside  the  robes  and  looked  into  the  facCvS  of  three  white  men 
who  could  none  of  them,  except  one,  speak  a  word  of  English. 
She  was  too  weak  and  frightened  to  speak,  but  reached  out 
her  hand,  which  they  took  in  kindly  clasp,  and  the  one  who  could 
speak  so  as  to  be  understood  told  her  of  her  husband's  arrival 
at  his  house  late  in  the  afternoon,  nearly  exhausted.  He  told 
them  where  and  how  he  had  left  his  wife  and  begged  them  to 
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go  back  with  him  for  her.  They  promised  speedy  assistance, 
but  the  first  man  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  nearest  neighbor, 
about  a  mile  away,  for  snowshoes,  as  that  was  their  only  way 
of  getting  over  the  deep  snow.  They  persuaded  him  to  remove 
his  boots,  which  were  full  of  snow,  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee 
while  they  were  getting  things  ready,  which  he  did,  begging 
them  to  be  as  speedy  as  possible,  as  he  feared  his  wife  would 
die  of  fright. 

"After  taking  off  his  boots  his  limbs  began  to  swell  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  when  at  last  the  men  returned  with  the  neigh- 
bor who  had  proffered  his  assistance,  Mr.  Arthur  found  him- 
self imable  to  move  his  limbs  without  great  pain,  and  to  put 
his  boots  on  was  simply  an  impossibility.  The  Norwegians 
assured  him  they  could  find  his  wife  and  bring  her  to  the 
house  much  quicker  than  if  he  were  with  them,  as  in  his  ex- 
hausted state  he  could  not  keep  up  with  them.  He  bade  them 
make  haste,  promising  them  a  liberal  reward  when  they  had 
brought  his  wife  safely  to  him.  When  they  had  found  her 
and  convinced  her  of  her  husband's  safety,  they  drew  the  cut- 
ter farther  into  the  shelter  of  the  grove,  built  a  huge  fire  and 
spread  the  robes  on  the  snow  around  it,  seated  themselves  near 
and  ate  a  lunch,  proffering  her  a  share,  which  she  was  obliged 
to  decline,  as  she  was  too  weak  and  chilled  to  feel  any  desire 
for  food.  The  reaction  from  the  terrible  strain  proved  too 
much  for  the  slender  frame  and  weak  nerves,  and  a  half  hour 
of  unconsciousness  followed.  jWhen  at  last  her  senses  returned 
she  found  herself  lying  on  the  robes  close  to  the  fire,  with  the 
kind  and  anxious  faces  of  the  three  perplexed  men  around 
her,  one  clasping  her  hands,  and  another  bathing  her  temples 
with  water,  and  still  another  holding  a  cup  of  steaming  coffee 
to  her  lips,  which  she  was  soon  able  to  swallow. 

*'It  revived  her  greatly  and  after  a  few  moments  she  was 
able  to  sit  up  .and  thank  them  for  their  kindness.  They 
wait<?d  for  a  time  that  she  might  get  thoroughly  warmed  and 
roste<l,  and  then  prej)ared  to  start  for  their  home,  knowing 
well  the  anxiety  of  the  waiting  ones  there.  Many  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  the  horse  to  lead,  but  he  would  not  stir, 
and  they  found  they  must  leave  him.  They  placed  Mrs. 
Arthur  back  in  the  sleigh,  wrapping  her  warmly  in  the  robes, 
and  started  back,  two  of  them  drawing  the  cutter  by  hand. 
At  times  when  it  would  break  through  the  drifts,  they  would 
lift  her  carefully    out  and  on    to  where  the  crust  was  harder, 
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and  then  pull  the  sleigh  through  to  solid  crust  again,  then  re- 
place her  and  make  another  start. 

"At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  struck  their  own  traveled 
road  and  hurried  along  home.  *  *  *  After  two  or  three 
hours'  sleep,  they  breakfasted  and  prepared  to  resume  their 
journey,  which  they  found  they  must  do  with  a  sled  drawn  by 
oxen,  as  that  was  the  only  mode  of  conveyance  available.  The 
horse  was  left  on  the  prairie  for  ten  days,  the  Norwegians  tak- 
ing out  hay  and  grain  each  day  until  the  snow  had  thawed 
enough  that  he  was  willing  to  follow  them  home,  where  they 
kept  him  until  called  for. 

*The  remainder  of  the  trip  was  made  first  in  the  ox  sled, 
next  in  a  sleigh  drawn  by  a  mule  a  peddler  had  been  driving, 
which  would  persist  in  stopping  at  every  house  on  the  road 
for  a  short  time,  then  a  team  of  horses  was  procured,  which 
took  them  to  the  river  just  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
up,  making  it  unsafe  for  travel.  Mrs.  Arthur  was  drawn  over 
on  a  handsled  and  at  that  point,  La  Crosse,  tihey  took  the 
train  and  were  soon  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  and,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  there  are  but  few  young  couples  living  who  have 
tried  as  many  different  modes  of  locomotion  as  they  did  on 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  bridal  trip." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    SETTLEMENT    AT    LAKEVILLE    IX    1866 THE 
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THE  SOD  SHANTY. 


FTER  the  close  of  the  w^r  the  tide  of  emigration  turned 
this  way  but  slowly.  Some  few  who  enlisted  from 
this  county  returned  to  their  places  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1865.  It  will  be  remembered  that  of  those 
enlisting  from  this  county  a  majority  served  in  the  Sioux  City 
Cavalry.  They  were  discharged  in  December,  1864,  after 
having  served  about  three  years  and  four  months.  Some  of 
them  came  back  at  once,  esi>ecLally  those  whose  families  were 
here.  Others  who  had  sent  their  families  away  temporarily  to 
places  of  greater  safety  came  back  the  following  year. 

There  was  no  new  emigration  of  any  account  until  the 
spring  of  1866  and  but  little  then.  About  that  time  a  party 
consisting  of  Joshua  A.  Pratt,  George  W.  Pratt,  Joseph  A. 
Green,  A.  Price  and  some  others  came  in  and  made  the  first 
settlement  at  Lakeville."  Another  party,  consisting  of  James 
Heldridge,  George  Wallace,  F.  C.  and  Israel  Doplittle,  came 
in  a  little  later  and  took  claims  on  the  prairie.  They  bought 
a  timber  lot  in  the  Okoboji  Grove,  built  small  cabins  and  win- 
tered in  the  grove,  then  moved  to  their  claims  the  following 
spring.  E.  J.  Davis  and  Jerry  Tvnowlton  came  in  the  same 
summer  as  the  othei-s  and  took  claims  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. A.  D.  Inman,  Wallace  Smith  and  a  few  others  also  came 
that  same  season. 
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This  fact  is  mentioned  here,  not  as  being  more  important 
than  other  accessions  to  the  population  of  the  county  that  came 

Lin  shortly  after,  but  it  is  of  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  first  after  the  collapse  of  emigration  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  summer  of  1866  was  a  very  wet  one, 
resembling  that  of  1858,  only  worse  if  anything.  There  had 
been  but  little  raised  here  the  year  before,  and  there  was  a 
general  scarcity  throughout  the  entire  north  part  of  the  state, 
which,  together  with  the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads, 
sent  grain  and  provisions  up  to  a  fabulous  figure. 

As  yet  there  were  no  bridges.  The  streams  were  swimming 
deep  and  the  sloughs  were  full  of  water  and  the  roads  were 
absolutely  impassable.  Mankato  and  Fort  Dodge  were  the 
T    •  nearest  points  where  supplies  could  be  obtained.     Flour  re- 

tailed  as  liigh  as  thirteen  dollars  per  hundred.  Prices  reached 
the  highest  point  in  the  spring  of  1867.  At  that  time  corn 
sold  as  high  as  two  dollars  per  bushel  as  far  down  as  in  Poca- 
hontas County,  and  oats  at  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Other  prices 
were  equally  exorbitant.  Of  course  this  condition  of  affairs 
blocked  emigration,  or  at  least  postponed  it  for  a  year  or  two. 
Still  there  were  a  few  with  the  necessary  staying  qualities 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  making  a  settlement,  even 
under  tliese  adverse  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  those  whose  names  have  already  been  given 
.as  corning  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1860,  were  John  and 
James  Skirving,  Joseph  Austin,  W.  S.  Beers,  John  and  Miles 
Strong  and  a  few  others  in  the  south  part  of  the  county.  In 
tlie  north  part  of  the  county  there  came  about  this  time  L.  W. 
Wangh,  K.  C.  T^well,  George  C.  Bellows,  O.  Crandall,  Cur- 
tis Crandall,  A.  A.  Mosher,  Lauriston  ifead,  A.  D.  Arcy,  Wil- 
liam and  John  Uptagraft,  Chauncey  and  Nelson  Read  and  a 
few  otliers.  Alx)ut  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier, 
Rev.    Seymour   Snyder   filed   a   claim   embracing   the   famous 
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mineral  spring  on  the  west  side  of  West  Okoboji,  which  was 
the  first  claim  taken  on  that  side  of  the  lake.  Shortly  after 
Kev.  \V.  A.  Richards  settled  near  the  north  end  of  the  lake. 

The  terms  **Homestead  Law"  and  ''Preemption  Law"  have 
been  used  to  some  extent  in  these  pages  and  it  is  possible  their 
meaning  is  not  as  well  known  now  as  they  were  in  pioneer 
days.  Under  the  preemption  law,  a  man,  by  sending  to  the 
local  land  office,  which  for  this  region  was  in  Sioux  City,  one 
dollar  and  a  notice  stating  that  on  a  certain  date  he  had  en- 
tered upon  and  improved  a  certain  tract  of  government  land 
and  that  he  claimed  the  same  as  a  preemption  right,  was  en- 
titled to  one  year  in  which  to  prove  np  and  make  payment  for 
the  same  on  land  that  had  been  oflFered  foi^  sale  in  the  open 
market,  and  on  land  that  had  not  been  so  offered,  his  right 
was  good  until  it  was  proclaimed  for  sale.  The  price  was  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  altliough  many  procured  sol- 
diers' land  warrants  or  college  scrip  at  prices  ranging  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  an  acre. 

Lender  the  homestead  law,  a  man  was  required  to  pay  an 
advance  fee  of  ten  dollars  and  file  witlh  the  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  his  affidavit  that  at  a  certain  date  he  entered  upon 
and  claimed  a  certain  tract  of  land  under  the  provisions  of 
the  homestead  act,  giving  the  date.  A  person  had  six  months 
in  which  to  get  to  living  on  his  homestead,  and  after  five 
years'  continuous  residence,  could  prove  up  and  }>erfect  hivS  title 
and  the  land  was  his. 

Of  course  there  were  a  great  many  details  to  both  the  home- 
stead and  preemption  laws  that  have  not  been  given.  The  first 
settlers,  those  living  around  the  lakes  and  groves,  took  their 
land  under  the  preemption  law,  as  the  homestead  law  had  not 
then  been  passed;  those  coming  later,  under  the  homestead 
law,  although  when  the  latter  went  into  effect  a  great  many 
changed  from  preem])tion  to  homestead.        The  only     oppor- 
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tiiiiity  there  has  ever  been  for  buying  government  land  by  pri- 
vate entry  in  this  county  was  about  this  time. 

The  manner  of  bringing  land  into  market  was  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  direct  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
to  issue  a  proclamation  offering  the  land  in  certain  townships 
for  s.ale  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash.  This  auction  sale  was 
kept  open  a  certain  number  of  days  and  while  it  lasted  no 
land  could  be  bought  in  any  other  manner  than  by  bidding  for 
it.  After  the  close  of  the  public  sale  the  land  was  subject  to 
entry  at  the  standard  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
acre. 

All  of  the  land  in  this  county  except  Center  Grove  and 
Spirit  Lake  townships,  had  been  proclaimed  for  sale  some  time 
during  Johnson's  administration,  and  after  the  close  of  the 
public  sale,  was  kept  open  for  sale  by  private  entry  until  1800 
or  1870,  when  it  was  withdrawn  to  allow  the  railroads  whose 
grants  extended  into  the  county  to  file  their  plats  and  have 
the  land  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  terms  of  the  grant 
certified  to*  them.  The  two  roads  receiving  grants  of  land  in 
this  county  were  the  Chicago,  ^lilwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
road, then  known  as  the  McGregor  &  Sioux  City,  and  the 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  then  known  as  the  St.  Paul 
&  Sioux  City. 

Under  the  terms  of  their  grant  they  were  entitled  to  all  of 
the  odd  numlK^'od  sections  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  on  each 
side  of  their  surveyed  line,  but  inasmuch  as  through  the  east 
part  of  the  state  and  as  far  west  as  the  Des  Moines  River  the 
land  had  been  entered  up  previous  to  this  time,  the  Chicago, 
^Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Company  were  granted  as  indemnity 
lands  the  odd  numbered  sections  on  an  additional  strip  of  an- 
otlier  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line,  which  in  effect  gave 
them  nearly  all  of  the  odd  numl>ered  sections  in  this  county. 
At  the  time  the  land  was  withdrawn  from  private  entry  but  few 
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entries  had  been  made.  The  Davidson  ranch  of  twenty-four 
hundred  acres,  southwest  of  Milford,  was  entered  in  1868,  and 
Doctor  Lewis  of  Mankato  entered  several  sections  west  of  the 
Sioux  about  the  same  time.  A  few  minor  entries  were  made 
by  other  parties,  but  the  total  amount  of  land  that  was  entered 
by  private  parties  up  to  that  time  as  an  investment  was  but 
little  more  than  half  a  township. 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  located  a  few  sections  of  its 
grant  in  this  county,  while  Ringgold  County  located  the  in- 
demnity land  which  she  received  in  lieu  of  her  swamp  land 
here.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  taking  out  the  railroad  land, 
the  college  land,  the  school  land,  the  indemnity  land  and  the 
land  sold  at  private  entry,  it  left  less  than  one-third  of  the 
public  domain  of  the  county  subject  to  preemption  and  home- 
stead by  settlers.  As  was  before  stated,  the  land  was  with- 
drawn from  sale  to  allow  the  railroad  companies  to  file  their 
plats  and  make  their  selections,  and  was  never  restored,  thus 
leaving  the  balance,  whatever  it  was,  subject  to  settlement  un- 
der the  homestead  law.  ' 

It  will  h?  impossible  henceforth  to  give  many  details  of  events 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrences  as  they  would  become  too  volimi- 
inous  and  uninteresting.  There  are  but  few  events  in  the  later 
settlement  of  the  country  ithat  can  claim  particular  notice  as  be- 
ing more  important  than  others  occurring  at  the  same  time,  or  as 
being  more  than  an  everyday  occurrence  in  any  locality. 
Even  if  it  were  desirable,  there  is  neither  time  nor  space  to 
mention  the  settlers  by  name,  to  give  the  date  of  their  settle- 
ment, the  numbers  of  land  claimed  and  other  things  which 
are  sometimes  given  in  works  of  this  kind.  Such  details  soon 
become  monotonous  and  have  but  little  interest  for  the  gen- 
eral reader. 

It  was  not  until  1868  and  1869  that  persons  in  search  of  a 
location  would  consent  to  settle  on  the  prairie  away  from  the 
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lakes  and  groves,  and  from  that  time  until  the  vacant  prairie 
was  all  taken  up  the  settlement  was  quite  rapid.  HJomesteads 
were  taken  in  all  parts  of  fthe  county  and  a  general  revival 
of  life  and  activity  was  the  result.  During  the  summers  of 
1869  and  1870  quite  a  large  colony  came  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ossian,  in  Winneshiek  C.^ounty.  This  was  brought 
about  largely  through  the  active  efforts  of  A.  L.  Sawyer,  C. 
H.  Avers  and  a  few  others.  Prominently  among  the  arrivals 
of  that  period  were  A.  M.  Johnson,  W.  W.  Stowe,  William 
Vreeland,  L.  J.  and  L.  W.  Vreeland,  James  and  John  Robb, 
H.  C.  and  E.  Freeman,  T.  Pegdon,  C.  E.  West,  R.  C.  and 
John  Johnson,  A.  G.  and  C.  E.  Sawyer,  L.  E.  Holcomb,  Wiley 
Lambert,  Samuel  Allen  and  numerous  others.  Most  of  the 
Winneshiek  emigration  settled  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the 
county.  Many  of  them  left:  again  at  the  time  of  the  grass- 
hopper raid  two  or  three  years  later.  They  had  been  here  just 
long  enough  to  spend  everything  they  had  in  opening  new 
places  and  not  long  enough  to  realize  anything  from  them. 

Simultaneously  wi<th  this  movement  from  Winneshiek 
County  was  another  and  similar  one  from  Mitchell  Coimty. 
The  leaders  in  this  enterprise  were  James  and  John  Kilpat- 
rick,  K.  B.  and  Clark  Xicol,  G.  S.  Xeedham,  Leonard  and 
Ellis  Smith,  James  K.  Bee'be,  Benjamin  Peck,  Samuel  Walker, 
Richard  and  Samuel  Campbell,  D.  C.  Moore  and  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  more  from  ^Mitchell  County,  together  with  a 
large  number  from  other  places.  Prominent  among  these 
were  G.  Anderson,  J.  Sid,  W.  IL  Anderson,  R.  K.  Stetson, 
Samuel  Bartlett,  Robert  Middleton  and  his  sons,  Henry,  S. 
P.  and  George  H.  Middleton,  H.  H.  Campbell  and  several 
others. 

There  were  from  tliirty  to  fifty  families  connected  wuth  the 
iiiov<Mnent.  If.  J.  and  Daniel  Bennett  have  already  been  men- 
tioned among  the  arrivals  of  1^60  and  1861.     Soon  after  com- 
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ing  here  D.  Bennett  enlisted  and  went  south,  where  he  served 
until  discharged  in  1862.  Upon  his  return  H.  J.  enlisted  in 
the  Second  Iowa  Cavalry  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  1868,  they,  together  with  Ei3V.  Samuel  Pillsbury,  an- 
other of  the  earlier  settlers,  joined  in  the  new  settlement  at 
Lakeville,  which  soon  became  a  decidedly  lively  neighborhood. 
A  postoflfice  was  established  and  maintained  for  several  years, 
with  H.  J.  Bennett  as  postmaster,  and  a  large  schoolhouse 
built,  which  at  the  time  was  the  largest  in  the  county.  The 
center  of  this  settlement  was  near  the  corner  of  the  four  town- 
ships, Lakeville,  Excelsior,  Okoboji  and  Westport.  Probably 
no  other  settlement  in  the  county  was  so  utterly  demoralized 
by  the  grasshopper  raid  as  the  one  at  Lakeville. 

In  Richland  township  the  more  prominent  of  the  first  set- 
tlers were  E.  V.  Davis,  W.  B.  Flatt,  William  Campbell,  J.  C. 
Davis,  Randolph  Freeman,  David  Farnham,  G.  W.  and  H.  X. 
Morse,  Jacob  Groce,  Gid  Mott,  N.  J.  Woodin,  G.  Patterson, 
F.  K".  Snow,  Aaron  Shultz  and  Simon  Young.  Most  of  these 
were  here  long  enough  to  make  substantial  improvements  and 
become  identified  with  the  after-growth  of  the  place.  Many 
others  came  in  and  made  homestead  claims,  but  either  sold 
out  or  abandoned  them  without  making  much  improvement. 
Of  course  this  refers  to  the  period  previous  to  the  grasshop}x?r 
raid.  There  was  a  general  change  after  that  event.  A  few  of 
these  old  timers  as  E.  V.  Davis,  W.  B.  Flatt,  Gid  Mott  and 
the  family  of  A.  Shultz  and  possibly  a  few  others  have  stayed 
by  through  all- the  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  first 
settlement,  and  have  witnessed  its  development  from  a  wild, 
desolate  prairie  to  a  prosperous  agricultural  community.  The 
township  was  organized  in  1872.  The  name  was  first  sug- 
gested by  W.  B.  Flatt  and  adopted  by  the  township  trustees. 

The  conditions  attending  the  first  settlement  in  Lloyd 
township,  which  was  named  after  one  of  its  first  seftlers,  John 
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Lloyd,  were  similar  to  those  already  noted  for  Richland.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  in  1869,  the  early  settlers  being 
John  B.  Smith,  John  Lloyd,  John  Wilkinson  and  Ole  Gilbert- 
son  in  the  west  pai^  of  the  township,  with  Joseph  Kinney,  A. 
G.  Saxe  and  J.  Johnson  on  the  north.  Berg  Bergeson  and 
quite  a  colony  of  Norwegians  occupied  the  east  part.  Other 
early  settlers  were  J.  S.  Bingham,  R.  R.  Haugen,  A.  Dodge, 
G.  S.  Randall,  M.  Chappell  and  several  others.  The  Norwe- 
gians in  the  east  part  of  the  township  transacted  the  most  of 
their  business  at  Estherville,  so  that  they  were  not  as  well 
known  here  as  the  balance  of  the  settlers. 

The  development  of  the  township  since  the  grasshopper  in- 
vasion, although  slow  at  first,  has  been  stable  and  substantial. 
As  before  stated,  the  township  was  named  for  John  Lloyd, 
one  of  its  first  settlers.  Other  prominent  settlers  in  these 
toAvnships  at  that  thime  were,  in  Lakeville,  Samuel  and  T. 
Emerson,  James  Stinehart,  John  and  Jake  Snyder,  George 
Edmunds  and  a  few    others,  and  in   Westport,  J.  Lusian,  C. 

Ladd,  Randall  Root,  J.  Putnam, White  and  several 

others  whose  stay  was  temporary. 

Okoboji  was  one  of  the  older  townships  and  its  first  settle- 
ment noticed  farther  back.  Indeed  all  of  the  settlements  for 
the  first  ten  years  were  confined  to  the  three  townships.  Cen- 
ter Grove,  Spirit  Lake  and  Okoboji.  The  other  nine  were 
in  1868  and  1869,  although  the  boundaries  were  noit  estab- 
lished until  1872.  The  name  Lakeville  is  in  consequence  of 
the  many  small  lakes  in  the  township  together-  with  the  fact 
that  "West  Okoboji  forms  almost  the  entire  eastern  boundary. 
IT.  J.  Bennett  and  J.  Heldridge  are  responsible  for  the  name. 
G.  Anderson  first  suggested  Excelsior  as  a  proper  name  for 
that  township.  R.  A.  Smith  is  responsible  for  naming  Oko- 
boji, and  Seymour,  Foster  &  Company,  Milford.  Center 
Grove  was  the  name  applied  to  the  principal  grove    in    the 
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township  long  before  it  was  applied  to  the  township  at  large. 
The  name  Silver  Lake  was  applied  to  the  lake  by  the  old  trap- 
pers long  before  a  name  was  wanted  for  the  township.  On 
the  contrary  Diamond  Lake  was  named  by  the  first  settlers, 
as  th^t  name  was  not  known  among  the  trappers. 

Diamond  Lake  was  first  settled  in  1869  and  1870.  The 
first  settlers  were  M.  W.  Lemmon,  P.  P.  Pierce,  P.  Nelson, 
A.  J.  Welch,  O.  ,W.  Savage,  O.  Sanford,  Peter  Vick,  J.  T., 
J.  R  and  H.  Tuttle,  William  and  L.  H.  Vreeland,  G.  Horn, 
S.  W.  Harris  and  several  others.  A.  J.  Welch  was  a  veteran 
of  the  Mexican  war.  So  far  as  known,  he  and  Christopher 
Davidson  of  Center  Grove  were  the  only  Mexican  veterans 
settling  in  this  county.  But  few  of  the  fir^  settlers  survived 
the  grasshoppers.  The  more  prominent  of  these  were  M.  W. 
Lemmon,  the  Vreelands,  the  Horns,  Peter  Vick,  A.  J.  Welch 
and  possibly  one  or  two  others.  Of  the  settlement  and  growth 
of  the  township  since  that  time,  it  will  be  impossible  to  write 
in  detail. 

The  first  seMement  in  Superior  township  was  made  as 
early  as  1867  by  Robert  McCulla  and  his  sons.  He  was  soon 
followed  by  others  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  township. 
Mr.  McCulla  had  the  distinction  of  having  the  largest  family 
ever  residing  in  the  county,  he  having  alt  one  time  twenty- 
three  living  children.  Estherville  was  the  trading  place  of 
these  first  settlers  in  the  east  part  of  the  township.  Promi- 
nent among  those  who  came  a  little  later  were  R.  S.  Hopkins, 
Oscar  Norby,  Gilbert  Anderson,  Alfred  Davis,  M.  and  C. 
Reiter,  John  Morgan,  Fred  Jacobs  and  possibly  some  others. 

A  few  of  these  old  timers,  R.  S.  Hopkins,  O.  Xorby  and  a 
few  others,  are  still  living  on  the  old  places.  Some  have  passed 
over  the  river  and  their  homesteads  remain  in  the  possession 
of  surviving  members  of  the  family.  In  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,    there  were   a   large   number      that      took 
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claims  and  some  had  built  pretty  fair  houses,  that  is,  fair  for 
that  time,  but  during  the  grasshopper  visitation  they  weakened 
and  either  abandoned  their  places  or  sold  out  for  what  they 
could  get,  which  in  most  instances  was  little  enough.  The  to\m 
was  organized  in  1872.  It  is  supposed  R.  S.  Hopkins  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  name.  He,  together  with  Gilbert  Anderson^ 
Robert  McCuUa,  O.  Xorby  and  the  Everetts,  who  came  a  lit- 
tle later,  were  in  some  way  connected  with  all  the  early  errter- 
prises  incident  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  town- 
ship. 

To  persons  settling  on  the  open  prairie  the  fuel  question  was 
an  .all  important  one.  At  first  it  was  the  practice  of  those  who 
took  up  claims  on  the  prairie  to  buy  a  timber  lot  of  from  one 
to  five  acres  and  cut  the  timber  off  as  their  necessities  required. 
In  this  manner  most  of  the  groves  were  divided  up  and  their 
timber  taken  off.  This  practice  accounts  for  many  of  the  care- 
less, irregular  and  perplexing  descriptions  with  which  the 
county  records  are  encumbered.  A  man  who  wanted  to  buy 
a  wood  lot  w^ould  go  to  the  owner,  and  together  they  would 
pace  it  off  from  some  known  corner.  Then  they  would  make 
a  description  which  they  thoughti  would  cover  it,  and  a  deed 
would  be  made,  the  purchaser  caring  little  what  his  title  was 
or  whether  his  description  was  correct  or  not  so  long  as  he  was 
not  disturbed  while  taking  off  the  timber.  These  lots  were 
afterwards  sold  for  a  mere  nominal  sum.  The  three  acres 
comprising  the  Okoboji  (Vme=tery  w^ere  purchased  for  $2.50. 
These  careless  descriptions  and  titles  have  since  then  been  the 
source  of  much  vexation.  But  some  were  not  able  to  buy  tim- 
ber lots,  and  those  that  were  found  that  when  they  lived 
from  five  to  fifteen  miles  from  their  timber  patch  it  required 
a  vast  amount  of  hard  work  to  keep  up  their  needed  sugply 
of  fuel.  In  many  instances  it  was  necessary  to  leave  home 
before  daylight  in  the  morning,  taking  the  ^^little  dinner  pail" 
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along,  work  all  day  preparing  a  load  of  wood,  and  then,  if 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  home  in  the  early  evening,  they 
had  made  a  pretty  good  day  of  it. 

But  it  was  to  those  who  hadn^t  the  timber  lot  nor  means  to 
buy  fuel  that  the  country  was  indebted  for  a  practical  solution 
of  the  fuel  problem.  The  use  of  prairie  hay  for  fuel  origi- 
nated in  this  county  and  was  practiced  to  a  limited  extent  as 
early  as  1870,  but  its  use  never  became  so  general  here  as  in 
Osceola  and  O'Brien  Counties.  At  first  thought  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  maintain  existence,  and  much  less  to  enjoy 
any  comfort  from  it,  with  nothing  but  prairie  hay  for  fuel, 
but  necessity  is  an>  apt  teacher  and  the  frontiersman  a  quick 
learner. 

In  a  short  time  the  art  of  twisting  hay  for  fuel  came  to  be 
an  acknowledged  accomplishment.  After  throwing  a  lock  of 
coarse  slough  hay  upon  the  ground,  placing  the  left  foot  upon 
it,  and  then  with  the  right  hand  taking  enough  of  the  coarse 
grass  to  make  a  rope  of  the  required  size,  twisting  it  hard  and 
drawing  it  out  at  the  same  time  until  it  had  reached  the  re- 
quired length,  then  it  was  coiled  back  upon  itself  and  the  ends 
neatly  secured,  thus  resembling  in  shape  an  enormous  old- 
fashioned  New  England  doughnut.  In  many  families  it  came 
to  be  a  part  of  the  daily  routine  to  twist  hay  enough  in  the 
evening  to  answer  for  the  following  day's  fuel.  The  litter 
which  the  use  of  it  caused  was  something  to  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  the  neat  and  thrifty  housewife  to  accustom  herself, 
but  in  the  language  of  a  sturdy  boy  of  that  i)eriod,  '^It^  was 
a  heap  better  than  freezing." 

One  thrifty  inventor  thought  to  make  his  fortune  by  invent- 
ing a  hay  twister,  which,  by  the  way,  did  very  good  work. 
Another  invented  a  stove  for  burning  hay  under  pressure 
which  was  really  a  success  and  would  have  gone  into  pretty 
general  use  but  for  the  fact  that  building  railroads  through 
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the  country  brought  down  the  price  of  coal  and  enhanced  the 
price  of  hay  so  that  burning  coal  was  the  cheapest. 

Burning  com  was  ako  practiced  in  some  localities.  Com 
on  the  cob  makes  an  excellent  fuel,  comparing  well  with  either 
wood  or  coal,  and  with  the  low  prices  prevailing  in  many 
places  in  the  IWest,  was  as  cheap  as  anything,  yet  there  were 
many  who  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  themselves  to  burning 
corn  for  fuel.  Many  can  remember  the  adverse  criticisms  in- 
dulged in  by  writers  in  the  eastern  papers  condemning  the 
wastefulness  of  the  western  people  in  using  an  article  of  food 
for  that  purpose.  A  moment's  consideration  will  illustrate 
how  senseless  these  criticisms  were.  In  using  corn  for  fuel 
they  were  using  an  article  that  one  season  would  reproduce, 
while  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  eastern  forests  that  is  con- 
tinually going  on  cannot  be  remedied  in  a  hundred  years  and 
probably  never  will  be. 

Another  makeshift  of  this  period  was  the  sod  shanty,  and  it 
is  truly  wonderful  the  amount  of  genius  thaX  may  be  expend- 
ed in  the  construction  of  a  sod  shanty.  There  was  as  much 
difference  in  the  construction,  appearance  and  arrangement 
of  the  sod  shanties  of  those  times  as  has  been  expended  on  the 
more  pretentious  residences  that  have  succeeded  them.  Some 
had  the  rare  faculty  of  endowing  these  primitive  abodes  with 
an  air  of  comfort,  convenience  and  even  neatness,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  real  homelike  appearance.  Others  remained  what 
they  were  at  first,  simply  a  hole  in  the  ground.  But  the  sod 
shanty  era  was  of  short  duration.  The  opening  up  of  the 
country  by  building  railroads  through  it,  placed  building  ma- 
terial within  reach  of  the  settlers,  and  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  the  sod  shanty  was  replaced  by  a  more  preten- 
tious abode,  but  the  memory  of  life  in  a  sod  shanty,  with  twist- 
ed hay  for  fuel,  will  be  among  the  early  recollections  of  many 
who  now  rank  among  the  more  prominent  and  progressive  citi- 
zens of  northwestern  Iowa. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. . 

THE     SIOUX     CITY     &     ST.      PAUL     RAILROAD THE 

BUILDING      OF      THE      MILFORD      MILLS SEVERAL 

CONTROVERSIES TH:E    LEVEL    OF    THE    WATER    IN 

THE      LAKES THE       COURTHOUSE      BURNED AN- 
OTHER  ONE   BUILT   ON   THE   SAME   SITE. 

T  WILL  be  remembered  that  the  passage  of  the  law 
granting  land  for  the  building  of  the  St.  Paul  k 
Sioux  City  Railroad  was  whaffirst  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  early  settlers  to  this  county  and  induced 
them  to  make  their  selections  here.  The  first  grant  applied 
exclusively  to  Minnesota  and  did  not  affect  Iowa  at  all,  but  in 
1865  Congress  passed  another  law  granting  the  Sioux  City 
&  St.  Paul  road  through  Iowa  the  same  subsidies  that  were 
granted  to  the  St.  Paul  &  Sioux  City  road  through  Minne- 
sota ten  years  before.  Originally  two  companies  controlled 
that  line.  The  Minnesota  end  of  the  line  was  knowa  as  the 
St.  Paul  &  Sioux  City  road,  while  the  Iowa  end  was  known 
as  the  Sioux  City  &  St.  Paul  road.  This  was  due  to  ^ 
fact  that  neither  state  would  turn  its  grant  over  to  a  foreign 
company,  but  insisted  on  having  a  resident  company;  accord- 
ingly, when  the  Iowa  grant  was  made  a  local  company  was 
organized  in  Sioux  City  with  J.  C.  C.  Hoskins,  president,  and 
S.  T.  Davis,  secretary,  for  the  development  of  the  Iowa  end 
of  the  line.     The  two  roads  were  afterwards  consolidated. 

A  law  was  also  passed  at  this  time  granting  a  subsidy  of 
land  for  building  the  McGregor  &  Western  road,  which 
became  a  part  of  the  Chicago;  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  system. 
The  prospect  of  the  early  completion  of- these  roads  gave  quite 
an  impetus  to  emigration.     The  St.    Paul  &  Sioux  City  Corn- 
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pany,  in  locating  their  line,  found  that  they  could  get  a 
larger  quantity  of  land  by  swinging  around  to  the  west,  and 
accordingly  did  so,  thus  passing  through  Osceola  County  in- 
stead of  this,  as  was  the  original  expectation.  The  road  was 
completed  in  the  fall  of  1871  arid  for  the  next  eight  years,  or 
until  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  was  completed  to' 
Spencer,  stations  on  that  route  w^ere  the  nearest  railroad  points 
for  the  people  of  this  county.  *The  inhabitants  in  the  north 
part  of  the  county  divided  their  patronage  about  equally  be- 
tween Worthington,  Sibley  and  Windom,  the  distance  to  either 
place  being  about  the  same.  The  south  part  of  the  county 
transacted  their  business  almost  entirely  at  Sibley.  This  staite 
of  affairs  continued  in  force  until  the  building  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  ihe  main  line  of  which  was  built 
through  Spencer  in  the  fall  of  1878. 

In  the  early  days  this  county  was  noted  for  the  fine  quality 
of  wheat  raised  here,  but  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  mills 
short  of  Mankato  or  Fort  Dodge,  but  little  attention  was  given 
to  its  production.  As  the  population  increased  the  want  of 
a  good  flouring  mill  was  keenly  felt.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  outlet  to  the  lakes  would  furnish  a  Sufficient 
water  power  for  that  purpose.  Indeed  an  attempt  was  made 
to  improve  it  as  early  as  1861  by  J.  S.  Prescott  and  Henry 
Meeker,  who  went  as  far  as  to  put  up  a  frame  and  get  in  the 
machinery  for  a  first-class  mill,  but  getting  discouraged  at  the 
time  of  the  Indian  raid  of  1862  and  the  extremely  low  water 
occasioned  by  the  drouth  of  that  and  the  following  year,  they 
sold  off  the  machinery  and  abandoned  the  project^  and  the 
country  had  to  depend  upon  the  distant  points  for  breadstuffs. 

In  the  fall  of  1868,  Mr.  A.  D.  Foster  of  Hudson,  Wiscon- 
sin, in  company  with  Frank  Boyd  of  Humboldt  County  in 
this  state,  visited  this  place  in  search  of  a  location  for  erect- 
ing a  flouring  mill.     Mr.  Foster  had  been  traveling  extensive- 
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ly  through  northwestern  Iowa  and  southern  Minnesota  in 
search  of  a  suitable  location  for  that  purpose,  and  not  having 
found  anything  that  fully  suited  him,  he  had  about  given  up 
the  object  of  his  search  when  he  fell  in  company  with  Frank 
Boyd  at  Fort  Dodge.  Mr.  Boyd  had  visited  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes  the  June  previous  and  had  noticed  the  fact  that  their  out- 
let would  probably  furnish  a  water  power  of  more  than  ordinary 
value.  After  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Fost-er  he  told 
him  of  his  trip  to  the  lakes  and  induced  him  to 
go  up  there  and  make  an  examination  for  himself, 
at  the  same  time  offering  to  accompany  him  on  the 
trip.  They  arrived  here  some  time  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember and  Mr.  Foster  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  at  large  and  with  the  water  power  afforded 
by  the  lakes  that  he  decided  to  look  no  further  but  to  locate 
here  and  commence  operations  as  soon  as  possible.  He  imme- 
diately returned  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  made  the  necessary 
preparations  and  returned  here  some  time  in  tihe  month  of 
October,  when  he  made  his  selection  of  a  location  and  com- 
menced operations  at  once.  The  site  selected  had  previously 
been  taken  as  a  homestead,  but  afterwards  abandoned.  Mr.  A. 
D.  Inman  and  Wallace  Smith  were  the  only  persons  living 
in  that  locality. 

The  labor  and  expense  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  an  enterprise  of  that  kind  was  a  different  thing  then  from 
what  it  would  be  at  present.  Labor  was  high  and  provisions 
jcmarkably  dear.  The  nearest  railway  station  was  at  Man- 
kato,  and  everything  had  to  be  transported  by  team  from 
there.  Again,  the  nature  of  the  ground  required  the  work  to 
1)6  done  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  was  at  first  contem- 
1)1  a  ted  and  the  fact  soon  became  apparent  to  Mr.  Fosrter  that 
the  expense  of  getting  the  mill  into  operation  would  be  more 
than  double  his  original  estimate     and  greater  than  he  was 
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at  that  time  prepared  to  meet.  To  abandon  the  enterprise 
would  be  to  lose  the  considerable  amount  already  expended 
and  also  to  relinquish  what  promised  to  be,  if  properly  de- 
veloped, one  of  the  biggest  things  in  the  Northwest;  while  to 
proceed  was  to  subject  himself  to  uninterrupted  toil,  priva- 
tion, anxiety  and  embarrassment  He  decided  to  accept  the 
latter  alternative  and  take  the  chances.  The  people  in  that 
locality  were  much  interested  and  favored  the  project  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  Mr.  K.  R.  Wilcox  had  charge  of  build- 
ing the  mill. 

The  sawmill  was  put  in  operation  July  4,  1869,  and  tihe 
gristmill  in  the  December  following.  The  success  of  the  mills 
was  complete  from  the  start.  The  flouring  mill  commainded 
work  from  a  range  of  country  nearly  seventy  miles  in  every 
direction  and  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  thirty  or 
forty  teams  to  be  camped  there  at  a  time  waiting  their  turns 
for  getting  their  grists  and  it  finally  became  necessary  to 
have  their  grists  registered  months  in  advance.  Of  course,  this 
state  of  aifairs  was  a  harvest  for  the  proprietors  and  they 
soon  succeeded  in  relieving  thmnselves  of  the  embarrassment 
occasioned  by  the  extra  cost  and  outlay  to  which  they  had  sub- 
jected themselves  in  thus  exceeding  their  original  plan. 

A  question  out  of  which  has  grown  a  considerable  strife 
and  contention  is  the  right  of  the  mill  company  to  maintain 
an  auxiliary  dam  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  flow  of 
water.  The  very  first  act  of  Mr.  Foster  when  he  commenced 
operations  for  building  his  mill  was  to  throw  a  dam  across 
the  outlet  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  so  as  to  stop  the  flow  of 
water.  The  season  being  dry  and  the  water  low,  this  was  an 
easy  job.  A  half  day  with  two  or  three  men  and  a  team  was 
sufficient  to  accomplish  it.  But  during  the  winter  there  were 
heavy  snows  followed  by  heavy  rains  in  the  spring,  thereby 
causing  a  material  rise  in  the  lakes,  and  Foster  was  obliged  to 
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build  up  and  strengthen  his  upper  dam  accordingly.  This  state 
of  affairs  continued  two  or  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  mill  company  had  a  strong  dam  in  there  some  six  or  seven 
feet  high  and  solid  in  proportion. 

At  the  first  Mr.  Foster  had  no  thouglit  of  maintaining  this 
upper  dam  permanently  but  simply  put  it  in  as  a  protection 
for  his  main  work  while  building,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
moving it  as  soon  as  his  main  (lam  was  completed.  But  the 
high  water  of  two  or  three  seasons  about  that  time  soon  made 
it  evident  that  they  were  at  any  time  liable  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  more  water  than  they  had  made  provision  for,  and  con- 
sequently the  upper  dam  was  allowed  to  remain. 

Just  previous  to  this  time  Stimpson  had  been  overhauling 
the  "old  red  mill"  on  the  isthmus,  and  had  just  commenced 
business  when  the  sudden  and  imparalleled  rise  in  the  lower 
lake  so  backed  the  water  into  his  race  that  he  claimed  it  ma- 
terially affected  the  efficiency  of  his  water  power  and  presented 
a  claim  to  Foster  for  damages.  Foster  did  not  acknowledge 
the  validity  of  his  claim,  but  rather  than  go  into  court  at  that 
time,  ho  compromised  w^ith  him.  In  addition  to  the  money 
consideration,  one  of  the  conditions  of  this  compromise  was 
that  the  lower  lakes  should  be  drawn  down  to  a  certain  point 
by  the  first  day  of  September.  A  dry  summer  following  the 
wet  spring  made  this  part  of  the  stipulation  possible ;  but  this 
was  only  the  commencement  of  the  trouble. 

As  has  been  Ix^fore  stated,  Stimpson  in  1870  disposed  of 
his  mill  on  the  isthmus  to  ().  Compton,  who  overhauled  it, 
jmttiiig  in  entirely  new  machinery.  But  his  whe^l  was  so 
large  and  the  head  so  low  that  it  took  a  perfect  flood  of  water 
to  run  it,  and  soon  Spirit  Lake  began  to  draw  do\vn,  while 
Okol>oji  was  higher  than  ever.  Compton  now  made  his  claim 
for  (la  111  aires  bv  ^'backwater." 
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This  the  owners  of  the  MiTford  miTl  refused  to  allow.  They 
€aw  that  they  would  soon  be  compelled  to  take  a  stand  and 
defend  themselves  and  they  might  as  well  do  it  then  as  any 
time,  and  so  refused  all  terms  of  compromise.  This  so  en- 
raged Compton's  friends  that  a  party  of  them,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  strong,  went  down  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
upper  dam.  They  filled  a  jug  with  powder,  attached  a  piece 
of  fuse  thereto,  and  placing  it  imder  the  planking  of  the  waste 
gate,  they  succeeded  in  blowing  it  out  The  mill  company 
at  once  put  on  a  force  of  men  and  soon  had  the  dam  so  far 
repaired  as  to  have  everything  safe  once  more.  In  a  short 
time  Compton's  men  came  down  a  second  time  and  tore  out 
the  dam,  this  time  more  thoroughly  than  before.  Again  the 
mill  company  put  on  men  and  repaired  the  damages.  In  this 
way  the  contention  was  kept  up  for  some  time,  but  finally  it 
began  to  be  apparent  that  the  isthmus  water  power  was  a  fail- 
ure. When  the  lake  was  drawn  down  it  was  too  long  filling 
up. 

After  the  controversy  between  the  owners  of  the  two  mills 
was  closed,  parties  owning  land  bordering  on  the  lake  began 
to  claim  damages  by  reason  of  their  low  land  being  overflowed, 
or  the  banks  of  their  land  being  caved  off  by  the  action  of  the 
water.  There  were  several  cases  of  this  kind,  but  only  one 
of  them  ever  came  to  trial  in  the  courts.  That  was  the  one 
of  B.  B.  Van  Steenburg,  which  was  stubbornly  contested  by 
both  sides,  and  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  mill  company. 
Van  Steenburg  appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  where  the  de- 
cision of  the  district  court  was  affirmed,  but  this  decision  did 
not  decide  anything,  from  the  fact  that  the  supreme  court  in 
rendering  it  said  that  the  testimony  Avas  so  conflicting  that 
they  did  not  feel  justified  in  disturbing  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court. 
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Several  other  caaes  were  in  process  of  being  worked  up, 
but  this  decision  by  the  supreme  court  discouraged  them  and 
they  were  never  brought  to  trial.  In  the  meantime  the  upper 
dam  has  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt  at  pretty  regular  inter- 
nals by  different  parties  as  their  interests  seemed  to  dictate, 
wliile  the  vexed  question  of  rights  of  parties  is  just  as  far 
from  being  settled  as  ever  and  public  opinion  shifts  from  one 
side  of  the  question  to  the  other  just  as  the  water  in  the  lalces 
shifts  from  high  to  low  and  back  again.  For  the  last  few  years 
the  continued  dry  seasons  have  so  affected  the  stage  of  water 
in  tlie  lakes  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  for  years  they 
afforded  a  water  power  of  great  value.  But  such  was  the  case 
nevertheless. 

'The  question  of  the  rise  and  fall  and  average  level  of  the 
vvater  in  the  lakes  is  one  that  has  first  and  last  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  speculation. 
The  question  is  of  such  importance  that  every  known  fact 
lending  in  any  way  to  make  the  subject  better  understood  be- 
comes at  once  both  interesting  and  valuable.  Upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  settlers  here  after  the  massacre  in  the  spring 
of  1857  the  water  in  the  Okobojis  was  jurt  about  at  the  me- 
dium level  between  high  and  low  water.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  immediately  after  the  ^*hard  winter"  when 
tlie  entire  northwest  part  of  the  state  was  covered  with  from 
three  to  five  feet  of  snow.  There  was  also  the  usual  fall  of 
rain  that  spring.  Tliese  conditions  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  cause  a  rise  in  the  lakes  of  from  two  and  a  half 
to  tliive  feet.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible  that  the 
lakes  were  very  low  the  fall  before. 

A<i;'ain,  the  sandbar  at  the  south  end  of  the  Okobdji  bridge 
was  from  two  to  three  rods  wide  and  covered  with  a  black 
allnvial  soil  on  which  was  a  rank  growth  of  vegetation  such  as 
«i()rseberry  bushes,  prickly  asli,  wild  roses  and  wild  grape  vines, 
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while  along  the  central  or  higher  part  there  was  a  growth  of 
trees  some  of  which  must  have  been  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
years  old.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  water  had  not 
swept  across  this  bar  for  a  great  many  years  previous  to  that 
time. 

In  Center  Lake  there  is  a  small  island  which  was  at  that 
time  under  water  and  covered  with  dead  timber.  The  water 
in  which  the  trees  were  standing  was  from  six  inches  to  three 
feet  deep.  The  timber  was  principally  ironwood,  white  a-h 
Jand  Cottonwood.  It  had  evidently  been  dead  from  two  to  live 
years.  In  several  of  the  small  lakes  northwest  of  Spirit  Lake, 
the  same  conditions  existed.  There  were  in  all  several  acres  of 
dead  timber  standing  in  the  water.  During  the  succeeding  win- 
ter most  of  the  settlers  w^ho  wintered  here  depended  largely  on 
this  dry  wood  for  fuel.  One  man  had  two  yoke  of  cattle  shod 
on  purpose  to  haul  this  dry  wood  across  Spirit  Lake.  The 
loads  he  hauled  were  something  marvelous. 

Now  the  question  is  when,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
did  this  timber  grow?  It  didn't  grow  in  the  water.  That's 
certain,  and  yet  some  of  the  dead  trees  were  standing  in  fully 
three  feet  of  water,  and  that,  too,  with  the  lakes'  below  a  me- 
dium level.  Governor  Carpenter  visited  the  lakes  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1855,  which  was  before  there  was  any  settlement  here 
whatever.  In  giving  an  account  of  this  trip,  he  always  insisted 
that  he  drove  his  mules  across  the  straits  where  the  Okoboji 
bridge  now  is  and  that  the  water  wasn't  more  than  two  feet 
deep.  Now  all  of  these  circumstances  go  to  prove  that  during 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  water  in  the  lakes 
was  low  and  had  remained  so  for  a  series  of  years. 

The  summer  of  1858  was  a  very  wet  one,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  lakes  were  high,  evidently  higher  than  they  had 
been  for  a  great  many  years.  The  water  made  a  breach  over 
the  bar  at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge  for  the  first  time.  From 
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that  time  on  and  until  1881  there  were  wet  seasons  and  there 
were  dry  seasons,  the  wet  ones  predominating,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  lakes  gradually  were  rising.  The  summer  of  1866 
was  a  phenomenally  wet  summer  and  the  lakes  were  corre- 
spondingly high;  higher  than  at  any  time  since  the  first  set- 
tlement, but  it  was  not  until  about  1872  or  1873  that  the  last 
of  the  trees  and  vegetation  on  the  bar  south  of  the  bridge  was 
entirely  washed  away.  Of  course  there  were  some  dry  sum- 
mers ^ndwiched  in  between  the  wet  ones.  For  instance,  the 
summer  of  1863  was  a  remarkably  dry  one. 

The  county  has  built  a  grade  about  four  feet  high  the  whole 
length  of  the  sandbar.  Had  the  lakes  remained  as  they  were 
previous  to  1857  this  would  have  been  wholly  unnecessary. 
The  lakes  reached  their  highest  level  in  the  summer  of  1881. 
As  ]uany  fears  were  expressed  then  that  all  of  the  low  land 
was  going  to  be  overflowed  and  the  lake  shores  washed  awav 
an<l  ruined  as  there  has  since  been  that  the  lake«  are  graduallj 
drying  up.  Since  then  there  have  been  dry  seasons  and  wet 
reasons,  the  dry  ones  predominating,  and  the  water  in  the 
lakes  gradually  growing  lower  until  in  1898  they  reached  the 
lowest  level  known  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  county. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  lake  shore  at  the  time  of  the  high 
water  of  1881  showed  conclusively  that  the  water  had  ^ 
as  high  before.  But  when?  The  ridges  of  sand  and  gravel 
that  had  l)een  thrown  up  by  the  previous  high  water  were 
clearly  traceable  and  possessed  that  peculiar  appearance  which 
only  the  action  of  waves  can  give,  while  the  line  of  boulders 
at  the  water's  edge  were  piled  up  as  only  the  action  of  the  ice 
could  pile  them. 

These  circumstances  must  be  taken  as  proof  positive  that 
the  water  has  l>een  up  there  before.  Taking  all  these  proofs 
into  consideration,  we  are  irresistibly  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  lakes  through  a  long  series  of  years  pass  from  th-^ir 
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highest  level  to  the  lowest  and  then  back  again,  and  that  this 
process  has  been  going  on  for  centuries.  When  for  a  series 
of  years  we  have  more  than  the  normal  rainfall,  the  lakes 
gradually  rise,  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  for  a  series  of 
years  we  have  less  than  normal,  the  lakes  go  down. 

How  much  the  cultivation  of  the  adjacent  land  affects  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  water  in  the  lakes,  we  cannot  determine. 
Of  course  it  affects  it  some,  but  then  again,  the  building  of 
the  dam  across  the  outlet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lakes  to  stop 
the  flow  or  waste,  except  in  times  of  high  water,  counterbal- 
ances that  somewhat  so  that  it  can  be  safely  claimed  that  the 
theory  that  the  lakes  are  gradually  drying  up  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  known  facts  any  more  than  would  be  the  theory 
that  our  rainfall  is  gradually  diminishing,  and  that  the  prai-* 
ries  of  northwestern  Iowa  are  destined  in  the  near  future  to 
become  a  barren  desert.  Some  of  the  bays  and  shallow  parts 
of  the  lake  are  filling  with  aquatic  vegetation  to  some  extent, 
which,  with  the  soil  washed  from  adjacent  land,  may  eventu- 
ally change  the  contour  of  the  lakes  somewhat,  but  this  is  a 
remote  contingency. 

One  drawback  that  the  mills  on  the  outlet  always  had  to 
contend  with  was  that  the  lake  being  quite  shallow  w^here  it 
narrowed  up  to  form  the  stream,  the  ice  in  very  cold  weather 
would  freeze  to  the  bottom  and  prevent  the  flow,  thus  shutting 
off  the  supply  of  water.  The  result  was  that  the  mills  were 
compelled  to  shut  down  in  the  latter  part  of  winter,  even  in  , 
times  when  there  would  have  been  plenty  of  water  except  for 
the  ice. 

Several  dry  seasons  now  following  each  other  in  succession, 
the  water  supply  so  far  failed  that  it  could  not  be  depended  on 
when  most  needed  and  the  mills  were  compelled  to  put  in 
steam  power,  which  they  did  about  1886.  Tn  1896  the  state 
built  a  dam  across  tlie  outlet  juM  below  the  lower  end  of  Gar 
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Lake,  in  order  to  prevent  the  flow  of  water  from  the  lake  until 
it  reaches  a  given  level.  This  was  done  to  promote  the  fish- 
ing interest. 

Another  event  worthy  of  note  as  occurring  during  this  peri- 
od is  the  burning  of  the  courthouse,  which  took  place  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1872.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  The  ugper 
story  was  occupied  and  used  as  a  school  room  at  that  time,  and 
a  singing  school  was  held  there  the  night  of  the  fire.  The  rec- 
ords in  the  recorder's  office  were  fortunately  saved,  but  those 
of  the  treasurer  and  clerk  of  the  district  coui't  were  mostly 
destroyed.  At  the  time  it  was  burned  the  courthouse  was  in- 
sured in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Insurance  Company.  The 
company  was  immediately  notified  and  payment  demanded. 
This  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  building  had  been 
used  for  other  purposes  than  were  mentioned  in  tlie  policy. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  the  company  to  make  payment,  suit  was 
brought  against  them  by  the  county.  The  company  took  a 
change  of  venue  to  Clay  County,  whore  the  case  was  tried  and 
the  county  obtained  judgment  for  something  over  $2,600.  The 
company  appealed,  when  the  judgment  was  reversed  and  the 
case  sent  back  for  a  new  trial.  Pending  the  trial  the  matter 
was  compromised  between  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
Insurance  Company  at  about  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 

After  the  burning  of  the  courthouse  the  question  of  removal 
of  the  county  seat  was  discussed  in  some  quarters,  but  the 
movement  was  not  strong  enough  to  lead  to  any  practical  re- 
sults. An  endeavor  was  made  by  parties  in  the  south  part  of 
the  county  to  prevent  rebuilding  on  the  old  site,  but  it  was  not 
heartily  supported  and  a  contract  was  let  to  T.  L.  Twiford 
for  rebuilding  upon  the  old  foundation  according  to  plans  and 
specifications  furnished  by  him.  This  was  done  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1872  and  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  county 
authorities  the  ensuing  fall. 
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A  PERIOD  OF  PROSPERITY ^POSTOFFICE  AT  LAKE- 

VILLE  AND  LAKE   PARK THE   GRASSHOPPER  RAID 

OF    1873 WHERE   THEY   CAME   FROM ^VIEWS    OF 

D.     A.     W.     PERKINS THEIR    DEPREDATIONS ^EX- 
TRACT    FROM     J.     A.     smith's     PAMPHLET THE 

SEED     GRAIN     QUESTION THE     LEGISLATURE      AP- 
PEALED    TO THEY     APPROPRIATE     $50,000       TO 

BUY  SEED  GRAIN COMMISSIONERS  FOR  DISTRIBU- 
TION  $15,000    COVERED   BACK    INTO   THE   TRE^iS- 

URY SOME    "too   PROUD   TO   BEG" THE   EXPERI- 
MENT   A    FAILURE THE    YOUNG    HOPPERS    THAT 

HATCH    IN    THE    SPRING   DESTROY    EVERYTHING 

GREAT   DESTITUTION. 

T  HAS  BEFORE  been  stated  that  the  period  from  1868 
to  1873  was  a  period  of  the  most  general  prosperity  en- 
joyed by  the  early  settlers.  The  development  of  the 
country  was  ait  this  time  quite  rapid.  The  vacant  land 
was  all  claimed  under  either  the  homestead  or  preemption  laws 
and  was  being  improved  as  fast  as  the  limited  means  of  the 
settlers  would  permit.  A  daily  mail  had  been  established  from 
Spencer  to  Jackson  and  other  mail  facilities  had  been  secured 
in  other  regions  sufficient  for  their  immediate  wants.  A  post- 
office  had  been  established  at  Lakeville,  where  a  lively  settle- 
ment had  sprung  up  and  another  one  at  Silver  Lake.  All  of 
the  congressional  townships  in  the  county  were  organized  as 
civil  townships.  Schoolhouses  were  built  and  educational  fa- 
cilities provided  for  on  a  scale  of  the  greatest  liberality,  and 
people  were  beginning  to  feel  that  a  period  of  prosperity  was 
opening  before  them,  and  were  looking  forward  with  high  hopes 
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and  bright  anticipations  for  the  good  time  coming  for  which 
the V  had  waited  so  long  and  labbred  so  hard ;  when  they  should 
realize  a  substantial  reward  for  the  niany  dangers  they  had 
braved,  the  hardships  and  privations  they  had  endured  and 
the  obstacles  they  had  overcome  and  surmounted. 

All  this  was  beginning  to  seem  a  thing  of  the  past;  a  new  era 
was  dawning  which  bade  fair  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those 
staunch  pioneers  who  had  devoted  the  energies  of  their  youth 
and  strength  of  their  manhood  to  the  work  of  opening  up  and 
developing  this,  one  of  the  fairest  regions  God's  sun  ever  shone 
upon,  for  the  occupancy  and  enjoyment  of  those  who  should 
come  .after  them.  But  from  this  dream  of  happiness  and  pros- 
jK'vity  of  growth  and  development  the  infant  settlement  was 
destined  to  a  rude  and  rough  awakening. 

The  summer  of  1873  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  northwestern  Iowa  as  being  the  time  when  that  terrible 
scourge,  the  army  of  grasshop})ers  first  conunenced  their  depre- 
dations upon  a  scale  that  threatened  to  interfere  to  a  material 
extent  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
extent  of  the  calamity  which  befell  this  country  in  the  grass- 
hopper raid  of  1873  to  1877  has  never  been  fully  compre- 
hended or  understood  except  by  the  immediate  sufferers.  The 
almost  total  loss  of  four  successive  crops  in  any  agricultural 
country  would  be  considered  a  calamity  that  it  would  require 
years  to  recover  from,  yet  that  w^as  just  what  befell  the  coun- 
ties of  northwest-em  Iowa  at  this  period. 

Previous  to  this  time  there  had  been  two  invasions  of  the 
grasshopper  into  northwestern  Iowa,  neither  of  which  did  much 
damage  or  created  much  alann  so  far  north  as  this  county. 
Ill  1867  and  1868  they  were  quite  thick  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sioux  Citv  and  up  the  Floyd  Vallev.  That  season  thev 
came  as  far  north  as  the  southern  portion  of  this  county,  but 
it  was  so  late  in  the  season  that  the  damage  done  by  them  at  that 
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time  was  inconsiderable.  That  season  they  also  did  a  vast  deal 
of  damage  in  Humboldt,  Webster,  Hamilton  and  Greene  Coun- 
ties, and  other  places  between  the  Des  Moines  and  Missouri 
Eivers. 

The  army  grasshopper,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  more  appro- 
priately designated,  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  is  indigenous 
to  the  barren  table  lands  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  D.  A.  W.  Perkins,  in  duscussing  this  question  in 
the  history  of  Osceola  County,  says : 

"In  Wyoming,  western  Xebraska,  Texas,  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  New  Mexico,  the  broods  were  annually  hatched.  In 
their  native  haunts  they  attained  an  enormous  size,  many  spec- 
imens being  three  inches  in  length.  Scientific  men  who  have 
studied  the  habits  of  the  grasshoppers  state  that  each  succeed- 
ing brood  degenerates  in  size  and  after  three  or  four  generations 
the  weaker  are  obliged  to  swarai  and  seek  other  quarters,  being 
driven  out  by  the  larger  and  stronger  insects.  These  exiles 
rise  and  go  with  the  wind,  keeping  the  direction  in  which  they 
first  started,  stopping  in  their  flight  for  subsistence  and  depos- 
iting eggs  in  a  prolific  manner  during  the  incubating  season, 
which  lasted  from  the  middle  of  »Tune  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber." 

The  advance  guard  of  this  invading  army  first  put  in  an 
appearance  in  this  coimty  about  the  middle  of  June,  1873, 
coming  from  the  southwest.  The  first  seen  of  them  was  a  huge 
black  cloud  which  was  none  other  than  a  huge  swarm  of  grass- 
hoppers. Their  movements  were  accompanied  by  a  dull  roaring 
or  buzzing  sound  that  terrified  the  ears.  They  swarmed  in  such 
vast  numbers  as  to  obscure  the  light  of  the  sun,  giving  every- 
thing that  weird,  sombre  look  that  is  always  noticed  during 
a  solar  eclipse.  The  phenomenon  of  stars  being  visible  in  the 
day  time,  by  reason  of  the  obscurity  of  the  sun,  was  observed 
by  many.  The  buzzing,  roaring  sound  by  which  their  flight 
was  accompanied  was  ominous  of  approaching  disaster.  They 
settled  down  on  the  fields  of  growing  grain  in  such  numbers 
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that  it  soon  became  evident  that  nothing  could  escape  their 
ravages.  They  semed  endowed  with  an  intuition  or  unerring 
instinct  that  directed  them  to  the  nearest  grain  fields,  no  matter 
in  which  direction  they  were  located.  Jf  by  chance  they  hap- 
pened to  alight  on  the  uncultivated  prairie  a  movement  would 
immediately  commence  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  growing 
fields.  Their  first  appearance  was  alarming  and  their  devas- 
tations were  appalling. 

These  grasshoppers  had  crossed  the  Missouri  River  and  com- 
menced foraging  in  the  bordering  Iowa  counties,  devouring 
everything  as  they  went.  By  harvest  time  there  was  but  little 
left  to  harvest  and  that  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  grajw- 
hoppers  deposited  their  eggs  in  countless  numbers.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  land  under  cultivation  was  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  them.  Land  that  had  been  cleared  of  all  vegetation 
suited  them  best.  In  such  places  the  number  of  eggs  that  would 
be  deposited  on  a  given  surface  was  thoroughly  astounding. 
These  eggs  were  in  cells  containing  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
each  and  were  deposited  about  half  an  inch  beneath  the  surface. 
They  were  deposited  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  months 
and  remained  on  the  ground  during  the  winter,  when  they  were 
hatched  out  in  'the  spring  by  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  acting 
upon  the  sandy  surface  of  the  ground.  The  more  sand  in  the 
soil  the  earlier  they  hatched  out  and  the  more  vigorous  the 
"hoppers."  The  following  extracts  from  J.  A.  Smith's  pam- 
phlet on  northwestern  Iowa  conveys  a  very  intelligent  idea  of 
the  situation : 

"Early  in  the  spring  of  1874  the  eggs  deposited  the  season 
before  commenced  hatching  and  the  soil  looked  literally  alive 
with  insignificant  looking  insects  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length 
but  possessing  great  vitality  and  surprising  appetites.  As  if 
by  instinct  their  first  movements  were  toward  the  fields  where 
tender  shoots  of  grain  were  making  their  modest  appearance. 
Sometimes  the  first  intimation  a  farmer  would  have  of  what 
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was  going  on  would  be  from  noticing  along  one  side  of  his  field 
a  narrow  strip  where  the  grain  was  missing.  At  first  perhaps 
he  would  attribute  it  to  a  balk  in  sowing,  but  each  day  it  grew 
wider  and  a  closer  examination  would  reveal  the  presence  of 
myriads  of  young  grasshoppers.  As  spring  advanced  it  be- 
came evident  that  comparatively  few  eggs  had  been  deposited 
in  the  territory  that  had  suffered  the  worst  in  1873.  They 
had  been  laid  further  east.  In  Kossuth,  Emmet,  Dickinson  and 
Palo  Alto  Counties  in  Iowa,  and  in  Martin  and  Jackson  Coun- 
ties, Minnesota,  the  young  ones  were  hatched  out  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  elsewhere. 

"The  early  part  of  the  season  was  extremely  dry;  no  rain 
fell  until  the  middle  of  June.  Grain  did  not  grow,  but  the 
grasshoppers  did,  and  before  the  drouth  ended  the  crops  in  the 
counties  named  were  eaten  and  parched  beyond  all  hope  of 
recovery.  About  the  middle  of  June,  however,  a  considerable 
rain  fell  and,  outside  of  the  before  mentioned  counties,  the 
prospects  were  generally  favorable  for  good  crops.  The  young 
grasshoppers  commenced  to  get  wings  about  the  middle  of 
June  and  in  a  few  days  they  began  to  rise  and  fly.  The  pros- 
pect seemed  good  for  a  speedy  riddance  of  the  pests,  but  Provi- 
dence had  ordained  otherwise.  The  perverse  insects  were  wait- 
ing for  an  easterly  wind  and  the  perverse  wind  blew  from  the 
southwest  for  nearly  three  weeks,  a  phenomenon  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  this  region,  as  it  very  seldom  blows  from  one  quarter 
more  than  three  days  at  a  time.  During  this  time  the  grass- 
hoppers were  almost  constantly  on  the  move.  Straggling 
swarms  found  their  way  to  central  Iowa  doing,  however,  but 
little  damage. 

"About  the  tenth  or  twelfth  of  July  the  mnd  changed  to  the 
east  and  as  by  common  consent  the  countless  multitude  took 
their  departure  westward.  Tip  to  this  time  the  crops  had  been 
damaged  but  slightly  in  the  western  counties  but  during  the 
two  or  three  days  of  their  flight  the  grain  fields  in  these  counties 
were  injured  to  quite  an  extent.  After  the  date  above  men- 
tioned, with  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions,  no  grasshoppers 
were  seen. 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  this  region  was  visited  in  1874 
by  foreign  swarms,  though  it  has  lxH?n  stated  that  such  was  the 
fact.  On  the  contrary  there  is  every  reason  for  believing?  they 
were  all  hatched  here.  According  to  the  most  reliable  informa- 
tion the  grasshoppers  hatched  here  produced  no  eggs  and  the 
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inference  is  that  they  were  incapable  of  so  doing.  They  were 
much  smaller  than  their  predecessors  and  besides  they  were 
covered  with  parasites  in  the  shape  of  little  red  bugs  which 
made  sad  havoc  in  their  ranks.  What  became  of  them  after 
leaving  here  seems  a  mystery,  but  probably  their  enfeebled  con- 
stitutions succumbed  to  the  attacks  of  the  parasites  and  the 
depleting  effects  of  general  debility." 

This  grasshopper  raid  w^as  very  discouraging  to  the  country 
and  interfered  materially  with  its  progress. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  four  years  previous 
to  1874,  a  heavy  tide  of  emigration  had  been  constantly  pour- 
ing in.  During  that  time  all  of  the  vacant  government  land  in 
the  county  had  been  taken  by  settlers  mostly  under  the  homestead 
act.  This  land  was  principally  prairie,  the  timber  land  hav- 
ing been  previously  taken.  Like  the  pioneers  of  all  new  coun- 
tries these  later  comers  were  mostly  poor  men  and  the  beet 
of  them  had  barely  enough  to  tide  them  over  from  the  time  of 
taking  their  homesteads  to  such  time  as  they  would  be  able  to 
open  up  their  claims  and  raise  a  crop.  They  had  just  com- 
menced to  open  their  farms  and  were  dependent  upon  their 
crops  for  subsistence.  What  would  have  been  in  older  localities 
a  serious  misfortune  was  to  them  absolute  ruin.  The  result 
was  great  destitution  and  the  necessity  in  the  more  recently 
settled  neighborhoods  of  asking  for  outside  assistance.  The 
situation,  however,  was  not  so  desperate  in  this  county  as  it 
was  in  the  counties  to  the  west  of  here  and  most  of  the  out- 
side aid  sent  to  this  portion  of  the  state  went  to  O'Brien, 
Osceola,  Sioux  and  Lyon  Counties. 

One  of  t;he  serious  aspects  of  the  case  was  the  seed  grain 
question.  The  legislature  being  in  session  an  appeal  was  made 
to  them  for  state  assistance  in  the  matter  of  securing  the  neces- 
sary seed.  In  answer  to  this  appeal  a  bill  was  passed  and  be- 
came a  law  appropriating  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  that 
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matter.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  a  commission  was 
appointed  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  all  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  case  and  then 
take  such  action  as  the  exigencies  demanded.  The  names  of 
the  commissioners  so  appointed  were  Hon.  Tasker  of  Jones 
County,  Dr.  Levi  Fuller  of  Fayette  and  Hon.  O.  B.  Brown 
of  Van  Buren.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter, 
they  decided  to  purchase  and  distribute  seed  directly  to  the 
settlers.  Local  committees  were  appointed  to  assist  the  com- 
mission in  their  work.  The  distribution  for  Dickinson  and 
Osceola  Counties  was  made  at  Sibley.  They  adopted  a  list  of 
questions  that  each  applicant  was  required  to  answer  in  writ- 
ing and  from  these  answers  the  commissioners  decided  whether 
the  applicant  was  entitled  to  relief  or  not,  and  if  so  his  portion 
was  dealt  out  to  him. 

Each  applicant  received  about  fifteen  bushels  of  seed  wheat, 
besides  some  seed  corn  and  garden  seeds.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  garden  seeds  was  also  distributed  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment through  the  Interior  Department.  About  one  hundred 
applications  for  seed  grain  were  answered  from  this  county.  A 
good  many  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  aid  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  were  too  proud  to  make  the  application. 
They  had  passed  through  hard  times  before  and  the  same  self- 
denial  would  take  them  through  again.  There  was  about  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  of  the  appropriation  left  after  the  distribution 
was  completed  and  this  was  covered  back  into  the  state  treas- 
ury. But  the  well  meant  efforts  of  the  state  to  relieve  the  sit- 
uation were  unavailing.  As  has  been  before  stated  the  grow- 
ing crops  were  destroyed  by  the  myriads  of  young  grasshoppers 
asi  fast  as  they  made  their  appearance  above  the  surface. 

After  the  departure  of  the  grasshoppers  in  1874  our  people 
experienced  a  sense  of  relief  and  hoped  that  they  would  not 
again  be  visited  by  the  plague  for  years,  if  ever.     The  loss  of 
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the  greater  portion  of  their  crops  for  two  years  in  succession 
imposed  a  burden  upon  them  heavy  to  be  borne,  but  they 
had  passed  the  ordeal  and  now  with  fortune  favoring  them  in 
the  future  they  hoped  to  recover  a  portion  of  what  they  had  lost. 
Many  had  been  obliged  to  mortgage  their  farms  to  keep  their 
families  from  suffering  while  all  were  compelled  to  practice  a 
degree  of  economy  and  self-denial  to  which  they  had  formerly 
been  strangers. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE        SECOXD        INVASION THE        DESTRUCTION 

GREATER    THAN     EVER WHOLE     NEIGHBORHOODS 

ABANDONED EXTRACT   FROM   GOVERNOR   CARPEN- 

TEr's  ARTICLE  IN  '^THE  ANNALs'^ GRASSHOPPERS 

BLOCK   RAILROAD   TRAINS GENERAL   N.    B.    BAKER 

HIS  EFFORTS  IN  BEHALF  OF  GRASSHOPPER  SUF- 
FERERS     IMPAIR      HIS      HEALTH HIS      VISIT      TO 

SPIRIT  LAKE NEWSPAPER  GOSSIP. 

HE  YEAR  1875  was  marked  by  no  event  worthy  of  par- 
ticular mention.  The  farms  that  year  proved  remark- 
ably productive,  and  excepting  a  portion  of  the  crops 
that  were  hsidlj  damaged  by  the  long-continued  rains  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  season  would  have 
proved  a  remarkably  prosperous  one.  The  people  were  begin- 
ning to  look  once  more  with  hope  to  the  future.  But  they  were 
again  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  grasshopper  scourge 
through  which  they  had  just  passed  such  a  dreadful  experience, 
and  which  they  fondly  hoped  had  left  them  forever,  again  majle 
its  appearance  in  the  summer  of  1876  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever,  this  time  coniing  from  the  northwest  instead  of  the  south- 
west. 

The  details  of  this  invasion  are  so  similar  to  the  one  of  three 
years  before  that  they  need  not  be  repeated.  The  grasshoppers 
came  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  and  their  devastations  were 
more  general.  This  time  no  effort  was  made  to  secure  outside 
relief.  Many  of  the  settlers  who  had  been  obliged  to  mortgage 
their  homes  to  tide  them  over  the  first  period  of  destitution  now 
gave  up  the  struggle  and  disposed  of  their  places  for  what  they 
could  get,  which  was  not  much.     Many  realized  nothing  in 
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addition  to  the  encumbrances  already  on  them.  Whole  neigh- 
borhoods were  depopulated.  The  settlement  at  Lakeville  ftir- 
tiishes  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  this  kind.  Over  fifty 
homesteads  had  been  taken  and  were  occupied  in  that  immedi- 
ate vicinity  at  the  time  the  grasshoppers  struck  them  in  1873. 
Of  these  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  were  occupying  their  places 
when  the  grasshoppers  disappeared  in  1877. 

What  was  true  of  Lakeville  was  equally  true  of  other  neigh- 
borhoods, though  perhaps  not  to  quite  so  marked  an  extent,  as 
the  number  of  newcomers  about  Lakeville  was  greater  at  that 
time  than  any  other  point  and  the  abandonment  of  their  claims 
more  general.  The  insects  made  their  final  fligSht  in  July, 
1877,  since  which  time  they  have  not  infested  the  country  to 
any  noticeable  extent.  They  destroyed  the  crops  here  in  1873, 
1874,  1876  and  1877,  the  last  year  being  the  worst  of  all.  In 
Osceola  County  the  reverse  was  true,  the  first  year  being  the 
most  disastrous,  but  here  the  last  year  was  worse.  The  grass- 
hopper questions  furnished  a  fruitful  topic  for  newspaper 
writers,  and  many  articles,  wise  and  otherwise,  were  inflicted 
on  a  long  suffering  public.  The  following  from  the  Sioux  City 
Journal  will  serve  as  an  example.  It  is  quite  certain  that  had 
the  writer  thereof  ever  tried  or  seen  tried  the  experiment  he 
recommends,  the  article  would  never  have  been  written.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

"The  grasshopper  deposits  its  eggs  at  the  roots  of  the  grass 
in  the  latter  part  of  summer  or  early  autumn.  The  ^gs  hatch 
but  early  in  spring  and  during  the  months  of  April,  May  and 
June,  according  as  the  season  is  early  or  late;  they  are  wing- 
less, their  sole  power  of  locomotion  being  the  hop.  To  destroy 
them,  all  that  is  needed  is  for  each  county,  town  or  district 
to  organize  itself  into  a  fire  brigade  throughout  the  district 
where  their  eggs  are  known  to  be  deposited.  This  fire  brigade 
shall  see  that  the  prairies  are  not  burned  over  in  the  fall,  and 
thus  they  will  have  the  grass  for  the  next  spring  and  to  be 
employed  upon  the  pests  while  they  are  yet  hoppers — the  means 
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of  sure  death.  To  apply  it  let  all  agree  upon  a  certain  day,  aay 
in  April  or  May,  or  at  any  time  when  they  are  sure  all  the 
hoppers  are  hatched  and  none  are  yet  winged.  All  being  ready, 
let  every  person,  man,  woman  and  boy,  turn  out  with  torches 
and  simultaneously  fire  the  whole  prairie,  and  the  work,  if 
well  done,  will  destroy  the  whole  crop  of  grasshoppers  for  that 
year,  and  none  will  be  left  to  'soar  their  gossamer  wings'  or  lay 
eggs  for  another  year." 

The  Annals  of  Iowa,  Volume  4,  Xumber  6,  contains  an  ex- 
haustive article  on  the  grasshopper  invasion  of  1867  and  1868, 
as  well  as  that  of  1873  and  1876,  written  by  the  late  Ex-Gov- 
omor  C.  C.  Carpenter,  and  the  conditions  so  vividly  described 
by  him  are  so  exactly  similar  to  what  occurred  here  a  few 
years  later,  that  a  few  extracts  will  not  be  wholly  out  of  place. 
His  observations  were  confined  principally  to  the  counties  of 
Greene,  Boone,  Story,  Hamilton  and  iWebster.     He  says : 

"One  of  the  most  serious  of  the  pioneer  experiences  of 
northwestern  Iowa  was  the  grasshopper  invasion.  The  reader 
who  did  not  see  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  grasshoppers 
and  the  strange  phenomena  of  their  coming  and  going  will 
be  very  apt  to  regard  the  story  of  an  eye  witness  as  incredible. 
They  made  their  first  appearance  in  1867.  The  Hon.  Charles 
Richards,  at  that  time  a  citizen  of  Fort  Dodge,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  their  coming: 

"  'The  first  appearance  of  these  peets  was  on  the  eighth  of 
September,  1867,  when  about  noon  the  air  was  (JTscovered  to 
be  filled  with  grasshoppers  coming  from  the  west,  settling  about 
as  fast  as  the  flakes  of  an  ordinary  snowstorm.  In  fact,  it 
appeared  like  a  snowstorm,  when  the  larger  flakes  of  snow  fall 
slowly  and  perpendicularly,  there  being  no  wind.  They  imme- 
diately began  to  deposit  their  ^gs,  choosing  new  breaking  and 
hard  ground  along  the  roads,  but  not  confining  themselves  to 
such  places  and  being  the  worst  where  the  soil  was  sandy. 
They  continued  to  cover  the  ground,  fences  and  buildings,  eat- 
ing everything,  and  in  many  places  eating  the  bark  from  the 
young  growth  of  the  apple,  cherry  and  other  trees,  and  nearly 
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destroying  currant,  gooseberries  and  shrubs,  generally  eating 
the  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year.  They  disappeared  with  the 
iirst  frost,  not  flying  ^^way,  but  hid  themselves  and  died. 

"  ^^o  amount  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  disturbing  the  eggs 
seemed  to  injure  or  destroy  them.  I  had  two  hundred  acres 
of  new  breaking,  and  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  commenced 
dragging  the  ground,  exposing  the  eggrs.  The  ground  looked 
as  if  rice  had  been  sown  very  thickly.  I  thought  the  dragging, 
while  it  was  still  freezing  at  night,  thus  exposing  the  eggs, 
breaking  up  the  shell  or  case  in  which  the  eggs,  some  twenty 
or  thirty  in  each  shell,  would  destroy  them,  but  I  believe  that 
every  egg  hatched. 

**  *As  the  wheat  began  to^  sprout  and  grow  the  grasshoppers 
began  to  hatch,  and  seemed  to  literally  cover  the  ground,  they 
being  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long  when  hatched.  They 
fed  on  all  young  and  tender  plants,  but  seemed  to  prefer  bar- 
ley and  wheat  in  the  fields  and  tender  vegetables  in  the  garden. 
Many  kept  the  wheat  trimmed,  and  if  it  is  a  dry  season  it  will 
not  grow  fast  enough  to  head.  But  generally  here  in  18G8 
the  wheat  headed  out  and  the  stalk  was  trimmed  bare,  not  a 
leaflet,  and  then  they  went  up  on  the  head  and  ate  or  destroyed 
it.  Within  ten  days  from  the  time  the  wheat  heads  out  they 
moult.  Prior  to  this  time  they  have  no  wings,  but  within  a 
period  of  five  or  six  days  they  entirely  changed  their  api)ear- 
ance  and  habits,  and  from  an  ordinary  grasshopper  l)eeame 
a  winged  insect,  capable  of  flying  thousands  of  miles. 

'"  ^In  moulting  they  shed  the  entire  outer  skin  or  coverins: 
even  to  the  bottom  of  their  feet  and  over  their  eyes.  I  have 
caught  them  when  fully  develo})ed  and  ready  to  moult,  or  shed 
their  outside  covering,  and  pulled  it  oflF,  developing  their 
wings,  neatly  folded,  almost  Avhite  in  color  and  so  frail  that 
the  least  touch  dc^stroys  them.  But  in  two  days  they  begin  to 
fly.  First  short  flights  across  the  fields  where  they  are  feed- 
ing, and  then  longer  flights,  and  within  ten  days  after  thev 
moult,  all  the  grasshoppers  seem  instinctively  to  rise  very  high 
and  make  a  long  flight,  those  of  1867  never  having  been  heard 
of  after  leaving  here  and  all  leaving  within  ten  days  after  they 
had  their   wings.' 

^'Further  on  in  the  same  article  ifr.  Richards  writes  of  the 
invasion  of  1873  and  1874.  He  first  refers  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  nearly  as  destructive  in  Webster  and  the  adjoin- 
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ing  counties  as  in  those  farther  to  the  northwest,  and  then  con- 
tinues  as  follows: 

'^  'This  time  they  were  early  enough  in  the  season  to  destroy 
all  the  crops  in  those  counties,  evidently  having  hatched  far- 
ther south  and  having  attained  maturity  much  earlier  than 
those  of  1867.  They  went  through  exactly  the  same  process 
of  depositing  and  hatching,  eggs,  and  destroying  crops 
as  before  and  were  identical  in  every  respect.  The 
only  diflFerence  was  in  their  mode  of  leaving.  They 
made  many  attempts  to  leave,  rising  en  masse  for  a  long  flight, 
when  adverse  winds  would  bring  them  doAvn.  It  is  a  fact 
well  demonstrated  that  their  instinct  teaches  them  in  what 
direction  to  fly,  and  if  the  wind  is  adverse  they  will  setJtle 
down  in  a  few  hours,  when  if  the  wind  was  in  the  direction 
they  wished  to  go,  they  nevevi'  would  be  heard  of  again  within 
hundreds  of  miles.' '' . 

Governor  Carpenter  then  says: 

''I  have  copied  this  article  as  it  was  written  by  IMr.  Richards 
at  the  time,  because  it  not  only  give«  a  description  of  the  ruin 
wrought,  but  goes  with  particularity  into  the  habits  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  itinerary  grasshopper.  Persons  wlio  were 
not  conversant  with  this  invasion  can  hardly  realize  with  wliat 
anxiety  the  people  scanned  the  heavens  for  several  years  aftc^r 
each  return  of  the  season,  when  they  had  put  in  an  appearance 
on  the  occasion  of  their  previous  visit.  The  great  body  of 
the  invaders  were  generally  preceded  a  day  or  two  by  scatter- 
ing grasshoppers. 

**In  a  clear  day,  by  looking  far  away  towards  the  sun,  you 
would  see  every  now  and  then  a  white  winged  forerunner  of 
the  swarm  which  was  to  follow.  Years  after  they  had  gone 
there  was  a  lurking  fear  that  they  would  return.  And  if  there 
were  any  indications  of  their  appearance,  especially  when  dur- 
ing two  or  thre^  days  the  prevailing  winds  had  been  from  the 
southwest,  people  would  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  standing  with 
their  hands  above  their  eyes  to  protect  them  from  the  vertical 
rays  of  the  sun,  peering  into  the  heavens,  almost  trembling 
lest  they  should  discover  the  forenmners  of  the  white  winged 
messengers  of  destruction.  To  illustrate  the  absolute  fearful- 
ness  of  the  grasshopper  scourge,  I  have  recalled  a  few  of  the 
incidents  of  their  visitation.  And  fearing  the  reader  who  has 
had  no  personal  experience  with  grasshoppers  might  be  inclined 
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to  regard  the  story  as  ^fishy/  I  have  taken  pains  to  fortify  my- 
self with  the  documents.  I  have  a  letter  from  J.  M.  Brainard, 
editor  of  the  Boone  Standard,  relating  incidents  of  his  own 
experience  during  these  years:     *     ^     *     H^  aays: 

*  "'  'That  fall  I  made  frequent  trips  over  the  Xorthwestem 
road  from  my  home  to  Council  Bluffs,  and  the  road  was  not 
a  very  perfect  one  at  that  time,  either  in  roadbed  or  grades. 
One  day,  it  was  well  along  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  going  west- 
ward, and  by  the  time  we  had  reached  Tiptop  (now  Arcadia) 
the  sun  had  got  low  and  the  air  slightly  cool,  so  that  the  hop- 
pers clustered  on  the  rails,  the  warmth  being  grateful  to  them. 
The  grade  at  Tiptop  was  pretty  stiff,  and  our  train  actually 
came  to  a  standstill  on  the  rails  greased  by  the  crushed  bodies 
of  the  insects.  This  occurred  more  than  once,  necessitating 
the  engineer  to  back  for  a  distance  and  then  make  a  rush  for 
the  summit,  liberally  sanding  the  track  as  he  did  so.  I  think 
I  made  a  note  of  it  for  my  paper,  The  .Story  County  Aegis, 
for  in  1876,  on  visiting  my  old  Pennsylvania  home,  a  revered 
uncle  took  me  to  task  for  the  improbable  statement,  and  when 
T  assured  him  of  its  truthfulness  he  dryly  remarked,  'Ah,  John, 
you  have  lived  so  long  in  the  West  that  I  fear  you  have  grown 
to  be  as  big  a  liar  as  any  of  them.' " 

Commenting  on  the  above.  Governor  Carpenter  says: 

"The  fact  that  railroad  trains  were  impeded  may  seem  a 
strange  phenomenon.  But  there  was  a  cause  for  the  great 
number  of  grasshoppers  that  drifted  to  the  railroad  track  hinted 
at  by  ;Mr.  Brainard.  Those  who  studied  their  habits  observed 
that  they  were  fond  of  warmth,  even  heat.  The  fence  enclos- 
ing a  field  where  they  Vere  getting  in  their  work'  indicated 
the  disposition  of  the  grasshopper.  Towards  evening  the  bot- 
tom boards  on  the  south  side  of  the  fence  would  be  covered 
with  them,  hanging  upon  them  like  swarms  of  bees.  When 
the  suggestion  of  the  autunm  frosts  began  to  cool  the  atmos- 
phere the  grasshoppers  would  assemble  at  the  railroad  track 
and  hang  in  swarms  on  the  iron  rails  which  had  been  warmed 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  effect  of  this  invasion  upon  the 
business  of  northwestern  Iowa  was  most  appalling.  *  *  * 
^N'othing  could  be  more  dreary  and  disheartening  than  a  wheat 
field  with  the  bare  stalks  standing,  stripped  of  every  leaf  and 
even  the  heads  entirely  devoured.  People  tried  all  sorts  of 
experiments  to  driv^e  the  pests  from  their  fields.     I  remember 
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my  brother,  R.  E.  Carpenter,  had  a  fine  piece  of  wheat,  and 
he  bought  a  long  rope,  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  hitching  a 
horse  at  each  end,  he  mounted  one  and  his  hired  man  the  other, 
and  with  horses  a  hundred  feet  apart  and  abreast  they  rode 
back  and  forth  over  the  field  three  or  four  times  a  day,  the 
rope  swinging  along  between,  sweepng  a  strip  a  hundred  feet 
wide.  They  would  always  ride  their  horses  in  the  same  paths 
so  that  they  destroyed  but  little  grain  and  kept  the  grasshoppers 
so  constantly  disturbed  that  they  did  but  little  damage.^^ 

The  experiment  described  by  Governor  Carpenter  was  re- 
peatedly tried  in  this  county  but  with  indiflFerent  success,  as 
the  hopper  would  fly  up  and  immediately  light  down  again 
in  the  rear  of  the  passing  rope  and  resume  their  work  of  de- 
struction just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  thus  proving  that 
the  insects  were  more  numerous  here  and  the  destruction  of 
crops  more  complete  than  in  the  territory  that  came  under  his 
^observation.  Further  on  he  describes  a  ^%opper  dozer"  that 
was  contrived  and  successfully  used  by  Hon.  Charles  Aldrich 
on  his  farm  in  Hamilton  County.  "Hopper  dozers"  nearly 
identical  with  the  one  described  by  Governor  Carpenter  were 
made  and  used  by  a  number  of  our  farmers,  and  while  millions 
of  the  insects  were  destroyed,  like  the  Chinese  soldiers,  other 
millions  rose  to  fill  their  places  and  the  devastation  continued 
without  perceptible  interruption. 

Before  closing  his  article  Governor  Carpenter  refers  to  the 
lively  interest  taken  by  General  N".  B.  Baker  in  the  struggles 
of  the  settlers  against  the  adverse  circumstances  surrounding 
them,  and  the  activity  manifested  by  him  in  all  plans  for  their 
relief.  He  refers  to  a  convention  held  at  Fort  Dodge  to  con- 
sider among  other  things  the  obtaining  and  distributing  sup- 
plies.   He  says : 

"Delegates  were  in  attendance  from  the  various  counties  of 
northwestern  Iowa  and  from  Dakota.  Among  these  there  was 
one  whose  great  heart  was  thoroughly  arouse.l  at  the  tale  of 
woe  which  came  from  the  stricken  region,  and  who  not  only 
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had  leisure,  but  had  the  disposition  to  give  his  time  and  ener- 
gies to  the  work  of  relief.  I  refer  to  General  X.  B.  Baker,  the 
.adjutant  general,  of  the  state  pf  Iowa.  He  with  Colonel  Spof- 
ford  of  Des  Moines  and  the  writer,  then  living  in  Des  Moines, 
attended  this  convention.  It  was  determined  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  visit  the  various  counties  in  northwestern  Iowa 
and  Dakota,  and  upon  consultation  with  the  people  appoint 
local  conmiittees  through  whom  the  work  of  distribution  could 
be  intelligently  performed.  Greneral  Baker  was  made  the 
chairman  of  this  conmiittee.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of 
January,  1874." 

People  who  resided  at  Spirit  Lake  during  the  summer  of 
187G  doubtless  rememl)er  that  General  Baker  spent  some  time 
there  that  summer,  boarding  .at  the  Crandall  House.  Tho  ex- 
citement and  the  unusual  and  unnatural  labor  he  had  per- 
formed in  connection  with  his  endeavors  for  the  relief  of  the 
**grasshoj)per  sufferers"  had  sjeriously  impaired  his  health,  and 
his  physician  reconmiended  a  trip  to  the  Lakes.  There  was  no 
railroads  then  and  he  came  from  Storm  Lake  by  carriage.  For 
some  time  after  his  arrival  here  he  gained  strength  and  vitality, 
and  his  spirits  rose  accordingly,  and  his  friends  here  hoped 
and  believed  that  he  would  receive  permanent  benefit  from 
his  outing  and  that  he  would  gradually  recover  his  fonner 
strength  and  activity. 

As  usual  <^>andall  had  a  very  fine  garden  that  simmier  and 
the  General  was  very  much  interested  in  it,  and  spent  consid- 
erable time  strolling  around  it  and  watching  its  growth.  The 
su'ddenness  with  which  the  grasshoppers  alighted  down  on  the 
country  that  summer  has  already  been  noticed.  The  General 
sat  in  the  garden  and  watched  them.  While  he  had  been 
largely  interested  in  the  various  schemes  devised  for  the  relief 
of  the  grasshopper  sufferers,  and  knew  as  others  knew  of  the 
destruction  they  had  wrought,  yet  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
been  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  got 
in  their  work  was  a  revelation  to  him. 
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Reports  soon  commenced  coming  in  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  invasion,  and  all  were  soon  convinced  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  growing  crops  would  be  more  general  than  anything 
that  had  preceded  it.  The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  General's 
physical  condition  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  From  being 
the  brightest  and  jolliest  man  in  the  crowd,  he  became  moody 
and  low  spirited.  He  brooded  over  the  destitute  condition  of 
the  newcomers  as  though  he  had  a  direct  and  personal  interest 
in  them.  He  soon  lost  all  that  he  had  gained  sinoe»  coming 
here,  and  his  friends  were  not  long  in  realizing  that  his  case 
was  hopeless  and  advised  that  he  return  to  his  home  in  Des 
^Moines  at  once,  which  he  did.  He  continued  to  fail  from  that 
time  until  his  death,  which  was  a  few  months  later.  The  folr 
lowing  extract  is  from  Hon.  I).  A.  W.  Perkins'  ^^History  of 
Osceola  County:" 

"As  the  grasshopper  years  went  on  the  people  themselves, 
scientific  men  and  even  the  halls  of  legislation,  were  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  how  to  drive  the  ^hoppers'  from  the  country. 
A[any  and  varied  were  the  experiments.  They  tried  smudging, 
burning  the  prairie,  burning  tar,  digging  ditches  and  every 
conceivable  thing  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  suggest,  even 
to  a  huge  trap  in  which  to  snare  and  catch  them.  Minnesota 
offered  a  bounty  of  a  certain  amount  per  bushel  for  them,  and 
actually  paid  out  quite  a  sum,  which  helped  the  people  along, 
but  the  idea  of  delivering  a  crop  of  grasshoppers  for  a  consid- 
eration strikes  us  now  as  bordering  on  the  ridiculous.  *     *     * 

"The  grasshopper  business,  too,  had  its  humorous  side,  and 
there  was  much  wit  grew  out  of  it  and  the  eastern  pai>ers  made 
much  fun  of  us,  and  not  only  that,  but  seriously  charged  us 
with  being  a  country  liable  to  such  things  and  hence  unfit  to 
live  in.  The  county  papers  in  northwestern  Towa  would  each 
claim  that  the  other  county  was  the  worst.  The  Gazette  said 
in  one  issue  they  were  mostly  in  Dickinson  (^ounty,  and  the 
Beacon  gives  this  assertion  the  lie  and  says  they  are  on  the 
border  of  Osceola  ^peeking  over.'  Some  agricultural  house 
printed  a  card  bearing  the  picture  of  an  enormous  grasshopper 
sitting  on  a  board  fence,  gazing  at  a  wheat  field,  and  under- 
neath the  words,  *Tn  this  s (wheat)  bye  and  bye.' 
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^The  poet  was  also  at  work  and  the  following  one    of    the 
numerous  productions: 

CHABGE  OF  THE  GRASSHOPPEE  BBIGADE. 

"Half  a  league,  Half  a  league, 
Half  a  league  onward, 
Right  from  the  AVest  they  came 
More  than  six  hundred. 

Out  from  forest  and  glade, 
^Charge  for  the  corn,'  they  said^ 
Then  for  the  fields  they  made 
More  than  six  hundred. 

Fields  to  the  right  of  them. 
Fields  to  the  left  of  them. 
Fields  in  front  of  them 
Pillaged  and  plundered; 
Naught  could  their  numbers  tell, 
DowTi  on  the  crop  they  fell, 
Nor  left  a  stalk  or  shell, 
More  than  six  hundred. 

Flashed  all  their  red  legs  bare. 
Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air. 
Robbing  the  farmers  there, 
Charging  an  orchard  while 
All  the  world  wondered. 
Plunged  in  the  smudge  and  smoke 
Right  through  the  corn  they  broke. 
Hopper  and  locust; 
Peeled  they  the  stalks  all  bare. 
Shattered  and  sundered, 
Then  they  went  onward — ^but 
More  than  six  hundred." 

As  lias  been  before  stated  the  grasshoppers  made  their  final 
flight  in  the  summer  of  1877.  Over  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion had  given  up  the  struggle,  disposed)  of  their  places  for  a 
mere  nominal  sum  and  left.  The  other  half  found  themselves 
in  decidedly  straightened  circumstances.  To  them  it  was  like 
commencing  anew  with  the  odds  against  them.  The  question 
tliiit  presented  itself  to  them  the  strongest  was  this:    iWhat  is 
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in  store  for  us  in  the  future?  Is  this  region  of  country  more 
subject  to  incursions  of  this  kind  than  other  localities?  Are 
we  to  be  subjected  in  the  future  to  raids  of  this  character  in 
oft-recurring  periods?  If  so,  it  were  better  that  the  country 
be  abandoned  and  turned  over  again  to  the  savages  from  whom 
it  had  been  reclaimed.  Perhaps  the  feeling  prevailing  at  that 
time  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  the  following  short  extract 
from  an  article  written  in  the  fall  of  1876: 

"The  extent  of  the  damage  done  the  present  season  is  incal- 
culable, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  people  are  discouraged 
and  despondent,  but  to  their  credit  be  it  said  that  they  are 
looking  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face,  and  while  many 
are  leaving,  they  are  for  the  most  part  those  who  can  be  tlie 
easiest  spared.  The  old  settlers,  those  who  have  borne  the 
burdens  of  the  past  and  have  labored  hardest  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  have  stood  in  their  way,  are  still  hopeful 
for  the  future.  They  cannot  believe  that  this,  one  of  the  fair- 
est regions  in  Iowa,  is  to  be  cursed  by  periodic  visitations  of 
this  dreaded  pest.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  many  other 
localities  in*  the  country  where  the  devastation  the  present 
year  has  been  even  greater  than  here.  In  portions  of  New 
York  and  Canada  whole  counties  have  been  devastated,  as  is 
also  the  case  in  some  of  the  southern  states,  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  regions  of  country  where  the  scourge  has  hitherto 
been  unknown  are  just  as  liable  to  be  the  victims  of  the  next 
raid  as  northwestern  Iowa." 

Looking  back  at  the  conditions  as  they  then  existed,  we  can 
only  wonder  that  the  settlers  faced  them  with  as  much  courage 
iand  fortitude  as  they  did.  At  the  present  time  the  loss  of  any 
material  portion  of  a  crop  by  drouth,  hail  or  any  other  cause 
is  deemed  a  serious  calamity.  What  then  the  result  would 
be  if  four  entire  crops  in  succession  were  destroyed  we  can  only 
faintly  conjecture. 
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DICKINSON      COUNTY      TEACHERs'      ASSOCIATION 

THE   EARLY   INSTITUTES. 


HE  EARLY  school  work  of  the  county  has  been  alhided 
to  before  and  now  deserves  a  more  extended  notice. 
rhe  four  places  in  the  county  where  the  first  public 
schools  were  established  and  maintained  at  near  the 
same  time  were  Spirit  Lake,  Center  Grove,  Okoboji  and  Tus- 
culum.  The  private  school  maintained  by  Doctor  Prescott  and 
taught  by  ilrs.  A.  L.  Buckland  (then  Miss  Amanda  Smith) 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half  has  already  been  mentioned.  There 
were  practically  no  public  funds  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
of  the  county  until  about  1864,  and  but  little  then.  It  may 
so<nn  strange  to  some  that  this  county  did  not  have  public  funds 
as  early  as  the  adjoining  counties  of  Clay  and  O'Brien.  The 
reason  is  this:  In  Clay  and  O'Brien  Counties  the  greater 
part  of  their  land  had  l>een  proclaimed  for  sale  previous  to  the 
panic  of  \^^u  and  was  entered  up  by  speculators  and  non- 
residents, and  was  held  by  them  at  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  those  counties,  and  of  course  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  the  patriotic  settler  Avas  to  see  that  the  non-resident  "land 
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shark"  paid  hifi  proper  proportion  of  taxes,  and  especially  of 
school,  road  and  bridge  taxes.  His  second  duty  was  to  see  that 
the  proceeds  arising  from  these  taxes  were  properly  expended. 

The  late  Judge  A.  iW.  Hubbard  of  Sioux  City  used  to»  tell 
a  story  of  his  own  experience  that  illustrates  this  point  better 
than  any  amount  of  explanation  would.  He  owned  quite  a 
tract  of  wild  land  in  one  of  the  counties  between  here  and 
Sioux  City,  and  he  said  that  he  always  noticed  from  his  tax 
receipts  that  he  was  all  of  the  time  paying  a  good  round  school 
tax.  Having  business  in  that  vicinity  at  one  time,  he  thought 
he  would  drive  out  and  see  his  land  and  see  what  sort  of  a 
neighborhood  it  was  in.  Accordingly  he  employed  a  man  who 
knew  the  country  to  drive  out  with  him  and  made  the  trip,  and 
found  somewhat  to  his  surprise  that  there  was  but  one  man  liv- 
ing in  the  school  district  in  which  his  land  was  located.  He 
found  a  commodious,  well  furnished  schoolhouse,  with  all  of 
the  fixtures  and  appurtenances  for  maintaining  a  first-class 
school,  while  the  lone  settler  and  a  hired  man  were  the  full 
board  of  directors.  His  wife  was  treasurer  and  his  oldest 
daughter  secretary,  both  on  good  salaries.  His  wife  was  also 
teacher  and  his  children  were  the  only  ones  of  school  age  for 
miles  around. 

The  Judge  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance  and  was  highly 
amused  by  it,  and  driving  up  to  the  settler's  log  cabin,  entered 
into  conversation  with  him.  After  talking  awhile  about  the 
country  and  the  prospects  of  its  settlement  and  growth,  the 
Judge  made  some  inquiries  regarding  their  school  and  finally 
remarked  that  he  couldn't  see  why  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea 
for  the  settler  to  move  right  into  the  schoolhouse  and  live  there. 
His  cabin  was  small  and  uncomfortable,  while  the  schoolhouse 
was  large  and  commodious,  and  then  as  there  were  no  other 
children,  there  would  be  no  one  to  complain.  The  settler  an- 
swered that  he  had  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  it  of  late, 
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and  he  believed  he  would.  And  sure  enough  when  winter 
came  on  it  found  the  family  comfortably  fixed  in  the  new 
schoolhouse,  while  the  "teachers'  fund"  and  the  "contingent 
fund''  contributed  liberally  to  their  support. 

But  that  was  not  in  this  county,  so  the  above  incident  is  not 
a  part  of  this  county's  history  for  the  very  good  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  that  the  land  in  this  county  was  not  brought  into 
market  until  after  the  panic,  and  consequently  was  not  sold 
and  so  could  not  be  taxed  until  years  after  the  first  settlement. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  some  incidents  very  much  like 
it  may  have  occurred  about  the  close  of  the  grasshopper  period, 
but  if  so,  who  will  say  they  were  not  justifiable? 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  early  schools.  As  has 
been  already  stated.  Miss  Mary  Howe  taught  the  first  school 
in  Spirit  Lake,  but  this  was  a  private  affair,  and  was  paid  for 
by  the  patrons  in  proportion  to  the  attendance.  As  near  as 
can  be  ascertained,  the  firsi  school  in  Spirit  Lake  which  was 
paid  for  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  public  school  fund  was 
taught  by  Eev.  fWilliam  Leggett,  a  Baptist  preacher,  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1863  and  1864.  There  was  no  schoolhouse 
in  the  town  at  that  time,  and  up  to  1866  they  depended  on 
hiring  for  school  purposes  any  room  that  happened  to  be  va- 
cant. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  Indian  troubles,  and 
until  the  summer  of  1865,  the  courthouse  was  used  as  military 
headquarters  and  was  occupied  by  troops.  After  its  evacua- 
tion the  lower  story  was  divided  into  offices  and  the  main 
room  of  the  upper  story  was  used  for  nearly  every  imaginable 
purpose.  The  school  directors  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  use  it  among  the  rest  for  school  pur- 
poses. It  was  used  in  this  way  for  two  or  three  years  without 
other  furniture  than  such  benches,  chairs  and  tables  as  were 
contributed  by  the  patrons  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils. 
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when  the  directors  seated  it  with  modem  school  furniture,  and 
for  those  days  it  made  quite  a  commodious  school  room.  The 
first  term  taught  after  the  school  was  moved  into  the  courthouse 
was  by  Miss  Myra  Smith  in  the  summer  of  1866. 

After  the  burning  of  the  courthouse  the  district  erected  a 
building  south  of  the  Crandall  House,  the  upper  story  of  which 
was  used  as  a  Masonic  lodge  room  and  the  lower  one  as  a 
school  room.  This  arrangement  remained  in  force  until  the 
school  had  increased  in  size  so  as  to  require  the  use  of  both 
rooms  when  the  building  was  moved  to  the  site  of  the  present 
schoolhouse,  which  had  been  previously  donated  to  thci  district 
by  Mr.  Barkman  for  schoolhouse  purposes.  The  first  teacher 
in  this  schoolhouse  was  W.  F.  Pilkbury.  The  last  ones,  there 
being  two  departments  at  the  time,  were  H.  I.  Wasson  for  the 
advanced  grade  and  Mrs.  Albert  Arthur  for  the  primary.  This 
old  building  was  used  for  schoolhouse  purposes  for  about  ten 
years,  or  until  1882,  when  it  was  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  the  present  modem  structure. 

The  first  real  schoolhouse  in  th^  county,  built  as  such  and 
never  used  for  anything  else,  was  the  old  log  schoolhouse  at 
Center  Grove.  While  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  and 
hardly  any  taxable  property  in  the  district,  there  were  a  liberal 
nimiber  of  sturdy  girls  and  boys  very  much  in  need  of  school 
privileges  and  school  training,  thus  rendering  some  kind  of 
a  school  building  an  imperative  necessity.  The  first  move 
towards  securing  one  was  made  in  the  spring  or  summer  of 
1863.  The  first  movers  in  the  scheme  were  Philip  Doughty, 
Samuel  Rogers,  Ludwig  Lewis,  C.  H.  Evans,  \W.  B.  Brown 
and  M.  J.  Smith.  It  was  built  entirely  by  private  donations, 
some  furnishing  logs,  others  lumber,  and  still  others  shingles. 
The  windows  were  donated  by  Pre^cott.  After  the  material 
was  hauled  together  a  *^bee"  was  made,  the  body  of  the  house 
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rolled  up,  the  roof  put  on,  the  windows  put  in  and  the  floor 
laid,  when  it  was  ready  for  occupancy. 

In  size  it  was  about  fourteen  by  twenty  and  about  seven 
feet  high.  Rude  benches  served  for  seats,  while  a  board  fas- 
tened to  the  wall  back  of  the  seats  did  duty  for  desks.  A  rude 
table  nailed  together  of  rough  boards  completed  the  furni- 
ture. After  a  few  years  this  primitive  furniture  was  removed 
and  modern  school  furniture  set  up  in  its  place.  But  it  is  an 
open  question  which  gave  the  most  genuine  satisfaction.  This 
unique  school  building  was  situated  at  the  base  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  high  mound  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Center 
Grove.  It  was  erected  in  1863  and  used  for  school  purposes 
twelve  years,  or  until  the  summer  of  1875.  There  is^  a  little 
uncertainty  as  to  who  taught  the'  first  school  in  this  structure. 
The  first  winter  school  here  was  taught  by  Miss  Myra  Smith 
during  the  winter  of  1863  and  1864.  There  is  no  disagree- 
ment about  this,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  first  summer 
school  was  the  summer  before  or  the  one  after  this. 

In  addition  to  the  pupils  residing  in  the  district  there  were 
several  non-residents  who  attended  school  that  winter  for  the 
first  time  after  coming  to  the  frontier.  Among  these  were  iliss 
Emma  Blake,  T.  J.  Francis,  Albert  Arthur  and  some  others.  The 
attendance  that  winter  was  fully  up  to  the  average  of  our  best 
country  schools  of  the  present  time,  and  far  ahead  of  many  of 
them.  It  was  astonishing  the  number  of  children  that  little  log 
cabin  was  made  to  accommodate.  As  before  stated  the  first  sum- 
mer school  was  taught  by  Miss  Julia  Bennett,  but  whether  it 
was  before  or  after  the  winter  school  above  described  cannot  now 
be  determined.  Other  early  teachers  were  G.  Fairchild,  Misses 
Ardella  and  Arietta  (Waugh,  C.  II.  Rogers,  A.  C.  Justice  and 
George  Hilbert.  George  HSlbert  was  the  last  teacher  in  the 
old  log  schoolhouse,  the  last  term  being  for  the  winter  of  1874 
and  1875.     The  district  was  organized  as  an  independent  dis- 
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trict  under  the  law  of  1872  authorizing  rural  independent  dis- 
tricts. The  law  was  repealed  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature and  this  was  the  only  district  in  the  county  organized 
under  it.  The  old  schoolhouse  was  sold  and  torn  down  in  1875 
and  a  larger  and  more  commodious  one  erected.  The  first 
teacher  in  the  new  schoolhouse  was  A.  C.  Justice. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  first  public  school  in  the 
county  was  taught  by  Miss  Myra  Smith  in  the  Okoboji  dis- 
trict. This  school  was  taught  in  the  original  Harvey  Luce  cabin. 
During  the  summer  of  1864  the  school  was  held  in  Prescott's 
bam  and  was  taught  by  Miss  Esther  Pillsbury.  Prescott  had 
just  built  a  new  frame  barn  and  during  the  summer  it  was 
used  for  school,  church  and  Sabbath  school  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  those  for  which  it  was  originally  intended-  The  next 
winter  the  school  was  taught  by  Miss  Syrena  Pillsbury  in  an  ad- 
dition to  the  old  "log  cabin"  then  owned  and  occupied  by  Rev.  S. 
Pillsbury.  About  this  time  Prescott  donated  to  the  district  a 
frame  building,  sixteen  by  twenty  feet  in  size,  on  condition  that 
they  would  move  it  to  a  proper  site  and  finish  it  off  as  a  school- 
house.  They  made  a  bee  and  moved  the  building,  but  before 
getting  it  to  the  proposed  site  an  accident  occurred  which  pre- 
vented their  completing  their  work  at  that  time,  and  they  left 
it  intending  to  finish  it  later  on.  About  this  time  Prescott's 
dwelling  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  so  he  moved  his  family 
into  the  building  he  had  intended  to  donate  to  the  district  for 
a  schoolhouse. 

During  the  summer  of  1865  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  build- 
ing by  subscription  and  this  plan  was  substantially  carried 
out,  each  one  donating  such  materials  as  he  had  and  all  donat- 
ing their  labor,  thus  obtaining  a  very  respectable  building. 
It  was  of  native  lumber,  twenty  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  and 
ten  feet  high.  The  walls  were  at  first  bricked  up  instead  of 
being  lathed  and  plastered.     As  near  as  can  be  determined, 
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the  first  school  in  the  schoolhouse  was  taught  by  Miss  Syrena 
Pillsbury,  succeeded  by  M.  J.  Smith.  After  that  some  of  the 
old  time  teachers  were  Mrs.  A.  L.  Buckland,  ^V.  F.  Pillsbury, 
Miss  Anna  Fairchild  and  several  others  whose  names  are  for- 
gotten. 

As  was  customary  in  the  early  days,  the  building  was  utilized 
for  school,  church.  Sabbath  school,  dancing  parties  and  every- 
thing else  that  such  a  building  could  be  used  for.  It  was  after- 
wards finished  off  in  better  shape  and  furnished  with  modem 
furniture,  and  ranked  among  the  better  class  of  schoolhouses 
in  the  county. 

The  pioneer  school  in  the  Tusculum  district  was  in  the  old 
Thatcher  cabin.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Thatcher  was  one 
of  the  settlers  previous  to  the  massacre,  and  that  his  wife  was 
one  of  the  women  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and  that  he 
was  away  from  home  after  provisions  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre, and  therefore  escaped  the  fate  that  overtook  his  neigh- 
bors. He  sold  his  claim  to  Prescott,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  H. 
D.  Arthur,  and  the  place  has  been  known  as  the  Arthur  place 
since  that  time.  The  first  school  was  taught  by  Miss  Theresa 
Ridley  of  Estherville.  She  was  succeeded  by  Christopher 
Rasmussen,  of  the  same  place.  Other  early  teachers  were 
Burgess  Jones,  Miss  Nellie  Arthur  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others. 

The  old  cabin  was  used  as  a  schoolhouse  until  1870,  when 
a  more  commodious  building  was  erected.  These  four  early 
schools  form  a  quartet  around  which  a  great  many  pleasant 
recollections  gather.  While  everytliing  was  rough,  crude, 
irregular  and  unconventional,  there  was  a  heartiness, 
genuineness  and  earnestness  of  purpose  in  these  early  efforts 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  recall  and  not  unprofitable  to  contemplate. 

It  was  about  the  year  1870  that  settlers  b^an  to  scatter  out 
on  the  prairies  away  from  the  lakes  and  groves,  and  the  settle- 
ments continued  quite  rapid  until  the  public  land     was    ex- 
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lia listed,  and  the  schools  multiplied  in  proportion.  The  Lake- 
ville  district  was  the  pioneer  in  this  respect  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1869  the  settlers  there  erected  a  schoolhouse  which 
was  then  considered  quite  an  affair.  It  was  the  largest  in  the 
county  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  later.  The  first  school 
taught  there  was  by  Mrs.  Esther  Carleton,  who  taught  several 
terms  in  succession.  The  house  was  utilized  for  school,  meet- 
ings and  all  kinds  of  public  gatherings,  and  all  of  the  old  set- 
tlers in  that  locality  recall  with  much  pleasure  the  really  en- 
joyable occasions  connected  with  those  pioneer  days.  From 
this  time  forward  schools  multiplied,  school  districts  were  or- 
ganized and  the  school  work  was  systematized  along  more 
modem  lines. 

Prominent  among  the  instrumentalities  that  tended  to  fas- 
ter and  stimulate  the  interest  in  educational  matters  in  that 
early  day,  was  the  Dickinson  County  Teachers'  Association, 
and  a  few  words  in  regard  to  its  history  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here.  This  organization  had  many  unique  and  original  feat- 
ures which  would  hardly  find  place  in  a  teachers'  association 
at  the  present  time,  but  it  was  a  pronounced  success  alll  the 
same.  It  was  a  movable  affair,  and  the  meetings  were  held  in 
the  schoolhouses  in  the  different  parts  of  the  county,  which 
were  always  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  A  two  days' 
session  was  the  rule,  and  the  interest  never  flagged,  but  was 
kept  on  the  increase  to  the  close.  The  Association  was  organized 
in  November,  1873,  at  which  time  was  held  the  first  Teachers' 
Institute  in  this  county.  This  Institute  was  held  and  conduct-  ^ 
ed  by  Prof.  James  L.  Enos,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  although 
at  the  time  it  was  not  counted  a  phenomenal  success,  yet  it  was 
the  first  move  in  a  series  of  events  that  afterward  became  of 
great  benefit  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  county.  The 
Association  was  organized  with  Mrs.  A.  L.  Buckland  as  presi- 
dent and  R.  B.  Nicol,  secretary,  who  were  assisted  by  an  able 
executive  committee   whose   names   have   pot  been   preserved. 
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For  several  years  the  Association  held  its  meetings  quarterly. 
It  took  the  management  of  the  Teachers*  Institute  into  its 
own  hands,  in  which  it  was  very  successful.  l?hese  institutes 
became  very  popular  at  once,  each  one  outdoing  its  predeces- 
sor in  the  extent  of  attendance  and  the  amount  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  manifested  by  all  concerned.  A.  W.  Osbom 
was  county  superintendent  at  that  time,  and  he  was  suce?ede<l 
in  that  office  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Crary. 

For  several  years  the  Institutes  were  managed  entirely  h\ 
home  talent,  and  it  was  fairly  demonstrated  that  at  that  early 
day  we  had  those  among  us  who  were  fully  as  competent  to 
manage  affairs  of  this  kind  as  could  have  been  secured  by  send- 
ing away  and  engaging  professionals  at  a  much  greater  ex- 
pense. Those  most  prominent  in  this  work  were :  A.  W.  Os- 
born  and  wife,  Dir.  BC  C.  Crary  and  wife,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Buck- 
land,  W.  F.  Pillsbury,  E.  B.  Nicol  and  Eev.  J.  R.  Upton. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  sessions  they  received  no  compensa- 
tion whatever,  and  yet  it  is  very  much  of  a  question  whether 
better  institute  work  was  '^ver  done  in  any  county  in  north- 
western Iowa.  Certainly  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  far 
ahead  of  that  manifested  in  later  days. 

After  the  first  few  years  the  original  promoters  dropped  out 
one  by  one  and  the  Institutes  were  conducted  more  on  the  plan 
in  vogue  in  other  localities.  The  first  non-resident  conductor 
employed  was  Prof.  J.  'Wernli,  of  Le  Mars,  and  right  here 
again  is  shown  the  tendency  in  those  early  times  to  look  for 
strong  men.  As  an  institute  conductor  Prof.  Wernli  never 
had  a  superior  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  has  not  today.  The 
organization  of  the  Association  was  kept  up  some  six  or  eight 
years,  when  the  changing  conditions  of  society  made  more 
modern  methods  seem  more  in  harmony  with  the  public  needs. 
Other  associations  have  been  organized  and  their  efforts  attend- 
ed with  a  good  degree  of  success,  but  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  o:ive  their  bistorv  in  detail. 
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CHADPTER  XXX. 

THE   NEED   OF   A     BAILBOAD LOCAL     SOHEMES 

THE     SPIBIT     LAKE     &     SIOUX    VALLEY    BAILBOAD 

COMPANY  OBGANIZED SUBVEY  MADE ^AID  VOTED 

THE  SCHEME  A  FAILUBE THE  CHICAGO,  MIL- 
WAUKEE &  ST.  PAUL  INDUCED  TO  MAKE  A  SUB- 
VEY  THE       CHICAGO     A       NOETHWESTEEN THE 

BUBLINOTON^     CEDAE    EAPIDS    A     NOBTHEBN     THE 

FIEST  TO  BUILD  IN  THE  COUNTY J.  S.  POLK  AND 

THE  NABEOW  GAUGE THE  CHICAGO^  MILWAU- 
KEE   &    ST.   PAUL  PLAN  TO  BUILD  A  SUMMEB  BE-     • 

SOET    AT     OKOBOJI THE    DEATH     OF     PBESIDENT 

MITCHELL  AND  SUPEBINTENDENT  MEBBILL  PBE- 
VENT  THE   PLAN   BEING  CABBIED  OUT. 

HE  PRESSING  need  of  railroad  facilities  had  long  been 
seriously  felt  and  each  year  emphasized  more  forcibly 
the  disadvantages  we  labored  under  by  reason  of  our 
.isolation  from  railroad  connections.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  granting  of  the  government  land  to  the  state 
of  Minnesota  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  building  the  Sit. 
Paul  &  Sioux  City  road  was  an  important  factor  in  first 
directing  the  course  of  emigration  and  settlement  to  this 
county,  and  the  diverting  of  that  road  from  its  direct  route 
to  the  counties  west  of  here  was  a  great  disappointment.  As 
has  been  previously  stated,  that  road  was  built  through  Osceola 
and  O'Brien  Counties  in  1871,  and  Sibley  was  for  several  years 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  the  distance  from  the  different 
business  points  in  Dickinson  County  being  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  miles.    The  terminus  and  nearest  point  on  the  Chicago, 
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Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  was  at  Algona,  some  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant. The  latter  road  was  built  on  west  across  the  state  in 
1878,  with  Spencer  as  the  nearest  station. 

Many  schemes  were  agitated  having  for  their  object  the  in- 
ducing of  some  railroad  company  to  give  this  county  a  rail- 
road connection.  The  first  movement  in  this  direction  was  the 
organization  of  a  local  company  in  the  summer  of  1871,  known 
as  the  Spirit  Lake  &  Sioux  Valley  Railroad  Company,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa,  to  Jackson,  Minnesota.  The  initiatory  move  was  made 
by  citizens  of  Sioux  Rapids,  under  the  lead  of  D.  C.  Thomas, 
Esq.,  and  Stephen  Olney,  Jr.  The  company  was  organized 
at  Spirit  Lake,  July  6,  1871.  The  committee  to  draft  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  were  D.  C.  Thomas  and  Stephen  Olney, 
Jr.,  of  Sioux  Rapids;  C.  M.  Squire  and  J.  F.  Calkins  of 
Spencer ;  R.  L.  'iWilcox  and  O.  Rice  of  Spirit  Lake,  and  H.  S. 
Bailey  of  Jackson.  The  organization  was  completed  by  the 
selection  of  Henry  Barkman  of  Spirit  Lake,  president; 
,  Stephen  Olney,  Jr.,  secretary.  Emmet  F.  Hill  of  Spirit  Lake 
was  appointed  engineer. 

The  scheme  was  to  call  elections  all  along  the  line  and  get 
what  aid  voted  they  could,  and  then  try  to  get  some  strong 
company  to  take  it  off  their  hands.  A  careful  survey  of  the 
entire  line  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1871,  and  the  route  was 
found  to  be  in  every  way  feasible.  Elections  were  called  in  all 
of  the  townships  of  this  county  and  the  proposed  aid  voted  in 
all  but  one  or  two.  The  people  of  Jackson  and  Sioux  Rapids, 
as  well  as  those  of  Milford  and  Spirit  Lake,  were  enthusiastic 
in  support  of  the  enterprise,  but  the  people  of  Clay  County 
hesitated.  They  thought  the  move  was  premature  and  could 
see  no  chance  of  success  in  it  at  that  time,  and  consequently 
declined  having  anything  to  do  with  it,  even  to  calling  an 
election. 
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In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  the  scheme  would  have  succeeded  at  that  time  had  all  of 
the  towns  along  the  line  taken  hold  of  it  and  voted  the  required 
aid,  but  with  the  sentiment  divided,  the  case  was  hopeless, 
and  the  organization  was  soon  allowed  to  go  to  pieces,  and  it 
was  several  years  before  any  other  plan  was  tried  for  procuring 
a  road. 

In  the  fall  of  1878,  shortly  after  the  building  of  the  main 
line  through  Spencer  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 
road,,  that  company,  at  the  earnest  solicitaiion  of  B.  B.  Van 
Steenburg,  T.  S.  Seymour,  Heiiry  Barkman  and  others,  made 
a  preliminary  survey  of  a  line  from  Spencer  to  Spirit  Lake, 
but  the  company  could  not  see  it  to  be  for  their  interest  at  that 
time  to  build  the  branch,  and  this  move  like  the  former  one  was 
barren  of  results. 

The  next  move  for  a  road  into  this  county  was  by  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railway  Company  in  the  summer  of  1880. 
Their  plan  was  to  construct  a  branch  from  Groldfield,  or  some 
other  point  on  their  north  and  south  line  westward,  eventually 
reaching  Dakota  and  the  Black  Hills.  Their  proposed  route 
was  practically  the  one  that  was  afterward  adopted  by  the 
Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railroad.  The  com- 
pany required  a  certain  amount  of  aid  to  be  voted  by  the  inhab- 
itants along  the  line.  As  usual  in  this  coimty  there  was  a  divi- 
sion of  sentiment  as  to  whether  the  proposed  road  should  be 
built  on  the  north  or  the  south  side  of  the  lakes.  The  northern 
route  was  the  one  selected  by  the  company.  Elections  were 
called  in  all  of  the  townships  of  the  county  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  furnishing  the  required  aid.  The  tax  carried  in  Center 
Grove,  Excelsior,  Silver  Lake,  Diamond  Lake,  Spirit  Lake  and 
Superior.  This  was  not  as  many  towns  as  they  had  insisted 
on  voting  the  tax  before  they  would  promise  to  build  into  the 
county,  and  consequently  they  violated  no  previous  promises 
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by  thoir  failure  to  do  so.  At  the  time  they  were  working  up 
local  aid  here  they  were  also  making  a  survey  and  working 
up  local  aid  for  their  line  from  Eagle  Grove  to  BBawarden  by 
way  of  Sioux  Rapids  and  Peterson,  and  it  is  not  at  all  proba- 
ble that  they  would  have  built  through  this  county  even  if  all 
of  the  towns  had  voted  the  tax,  as  they  found  a  clearer  field 
and  less  competition  on  their  more  southern  route.  This  waa 
the  last  of  the  move  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern. 

The  next  summer,  or  in  1881,  Hon.  S.  L.  Dows,  of  the  Bur- 
lington, Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  made  a  proposition  to  the 
people  for  building  their  road  through  the  county,  and  for  a 
third  time  the  question  of  voting  aid  for  building  a  railroad 
ii  cross  the  county  was  submitted  to  the  people.  The  towns 
voting  aid  to  this  road  were  Center  Grove,  Spirit  Lake,  Silver 
Lake,  Diamond  Lake  and  Superior.  The  question  was  defeated 
in  Superior  the  first  time  it  was  voted  on,  but  upon  the  com- 
pany promising  to  build  and  maintain  a  depot  in  the  township 
they  reconsidered  their  action  and  voted  the  tax.  The  number 
of  towns  voting  the  tax  were  not  as  many  as  the  company  at 
first  required  as  a  condition  for  locating  tjie  road  through  the 
county,  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  it  was  all  they  were  likely  to 
get,  they  notified  the  authorities  of  their  acceptance  of  it  and 
the  tax  was  levied  by  the  auditor.  Of  all  the  taxes  voted  in  aid 
of  railroad  projects  in  this  county  this  is  the  only  one  so  far  that 
has  been  collected. 

The  building  of  the  road  was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
during  the  remainder  of  that  season  and  the  early  part  of  the 
next,  and  the  road  so  far  completed  that  the  first  train  of  cars 
was  run  into  Spirit  Lake  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  1882. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  & 
]Jf orthem  were  working  their  railroad  project  in  the  north  part 
of  the  county,  J.  S.  Polk  of  Des  Moines,  representing  the  Des 
INfoines  &  Xorthwestern,  appeared  in  the  interests  of  his  road. 
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This  road  had  previously  been  located  to  Fonda,  in  Pocahontas 
County,  and  a  portion  of  it  built.  It  was  now  proposed  to  ex- 
tend it  from  there  to  Jackson,  Minnesota.  Mr.  Wilkins,  the 
local  engineer,  made  a  survey  of  the  line  during  the  summer 
of  1881.  Aid  was  voted  in  the  towns  of  Milford,  Okoboji,  Ex- 
celsior, Lloyd,  Richland  and  Lakeville.  The  right-of-way  was 
secured  and  grading  commenced  and  carried  forward  with  vigor 
until  most  of  the  work  between  Spencer  and  Spirit  Lake  wag 
completed,  when  for  some  unexplained  reason  the  work  was  sus- 
pended and  finally  abandoned.  Why  the  company  abandoned 
the  project  as  they  did,  thereby  forfeiting  the  aid  that  had  been 
voted  them,  is  something  the  public  never  fully  understood. 
It  cannot  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  were  occupying  the  same 
ground,  as  their  connections  were  so  widely  different  that  they 
could  hardly  be  said  to  come  into  competition  at  all.  But  be 
this  as  it  may  the  old  embankments  remain  a  fitting  represen- 
tation of  many  of  the  ambitions  and  aspirations  of  pioneer 
times. 

During  this  time  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  were 
closely  watching  the  other  companies,  and  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  if  they  did  not  occupy  the  ground  some  rival  com- 
pany would,  they  with  a  great  show  of  reluctance  oonmienced 
preparations  for  building  a  branch  into  this  county.  They 
had  seemed  to  regard  this  county  as  their  legitimate  field  of 
operations,  inasmuch  as  they  had  lines  both  to  the  north  and 
south  of  it  and  yet  they  were  apparently  determined  not  to 
jnake  a  move  until  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  movements  of 
their  more  active  and  progressive  rivals.  In  tho  fall  of  1881, 
seeing  that  longer  delay  might  prejudice  their  interests,  they 
made  their  survey  and  putting  on  a  large  force  of  laborers  soon 
had  the  entire  line  from  Spencer  to  Spirit  Lake  under  con- 
struction. The  first  train  of  cars  crossed  the  south  line  of  the 
county  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1882,  but  the  road  was  not 
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completed  to  Spirit  Lake  until  the  following  spring.  While 
this  branch  was  under  construction  some  of  the  active  officers 
of  the  road  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  building  up  a  summer  resort  at  Okoboji.  This  com- 
pany was  composed  of  S.  S.  Merrill,  general  manager;  Mr. 
Pryor,  general  superintendent;  George  W.  Sanborn,  division 
superintendent ;  Mr.  Kimball,  chief  engineer,  and  two  or  three 
others. 

Their  plan  was  to  secure  what  they  could  of  the  most  desir- 
able land  in  that  immediate  locality  and  lay  out  a  town  and 
get  their  scheme  under  way,  when  they  claimed  they  had  the 
promise  of  the  railroad  company  that  they  would  appropriate 
a  liberal  amount  for  the  development  of  the  place.  The  land 
was  purchased,  the  town  laid  out,  plans  for  improvement 
adopted,  and  everything  indicated  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise, when  Mr.  Merrill,  the  general  manager  of  the  road," 
was  stricken  with  paralysis,  which  eventually  resulted  in  his 
death.  It  was  Merrill  who  it  was  claimed  had  made  the  promise 
on  the  part  of  the  road  that  they  would  help  the  enterprise,  but 
there  was  no  binding  contract  to  that  effect,  and  as  the  man- 
agement now  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  not  in  the  scheme, 
the  project  was  allowed  to  fall  through  and  the  parties  disposed 
of  their  land  as  best  they  could.  Later  this  property  has  come 
into  the  hands  of  J.  A.  Beck,  who  has  fitted  it  up  as  one  of  the 
chief  summer  resorts  of  the  place. 

As  in  all  other  communities  the  building  of  railroads  into  this 
county  marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment. It  seems  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  dividing  line  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  a  kind  of  partition  fence  between  the  sturdy, 
rugged  life  of  pioneer  times  and  the  more  luxurious  and  less 
laborious  life  of  the  later  days.  The  new  order  of  things  is 
doubtless  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old.  It  is  better,  far  better, 
to  have  railroads,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  street  cars  and 
electric  lights,   prosperous   communities,   comfortable  school- 
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houses  and  churches,  convenient  mills  and  factories,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  improvements  and  conveniences  that 
have  come  with  the  new  order  of  things,  than  to  have  continued 
in  the  primitive  way  of  living  that  was  inseparable  from  the 
life  of  the  early  pioneers.  Now,  while  this  is  true  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  rugged  discipline  of  the  early  days  has  some  advan- 
tages over  the  present  more  effeminate  times.  People  are  sub- 
stituting ease,  comfort,  and  luxury  for  the  battle  and  strug- 
gle of  the  early  days.  But  battle  and  struggle  are  necessary  ele- 
ments for  the  development  of  strength  of  body  and  vigor  of 
mind.  Again  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  enjoyment  in  the  rough 
and  rugged  life  of  those  early  times,  and  many  will  remem- 
ber with  a  peculiar  regret  the  really  happy  lives  they  lived  in 
the  midst  of  the  danger,  exposure  and  toil  of  the  pioneer  days. 
But  pioneering  as  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Iowa  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  covered  wagon,  known  as  the  "prairie 
schooner,"  drawn  by  three  or  four  yoke  of  slow  plodding  oxen, 
and  followed  by  a  drove  of  loose  cattle  more  or  less  nimierous 
according  to  the  means  of  the  owner,  and  bearing  the  family 
and  household  goods  of  some  hardy  adventurer  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  civilization  to  some  favored  grove,  lake  or  stream 
which  he  has  seen  or  of  which  he  has  heard,  there  to  build  up 
a  home  for  himself  and  family  and  await  the  development 
which  the  next  generation  may  bring,  is  now  only  a  memory. 
The  long  drives  over  the  prairie  with  the  fun  and  jollity  of  the 
night  spent  around  the  cheerful  campfire,  where  several  families 
of  emigrants  were  traveling  in  company,  are  but  a  pleasant 
recollection.  With  the  inauguration  of  the  new  order  of  things 
the  American  pioneer  has  passed  down  and  out.  For  nearly  three 
hundred  years  he  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  fore- 
front of  American  history.  But  his  days  are  numbered.  As 
we  look  away  to  the  'West  we  are  forcibly  reminded  that  there 
is  no  longer  an  x\merican  frontier,  and  when  the  frontier  shall 
have  faded  away  the  "pioneer"  will  live  only  in  history. 
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DISAPPEARANCE    OF    THE    GAME ^THE    LAST    BUl'- 

FALO  KILLED  IN  IOWA ^'hEGIRA  OF  THE  ELK^' 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  PAPER  WRITTEN  BY  J.  A.  SMITH 

FOR  THE  MIDLAND  MONTHLY THE  DEER ^NEVER 

PLENTY  IN  NORTHWESTERN  IOWA ^A  SUCCESSFUL 

DEER  HUNT ^WONDERFUL  EXPLOITS  OF  A  CHICKEN 

DOG WOLVES '^BOB-CATs/' 


FEW  INCIDENTS  connected  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  game  in  this  locality  may  not  be  wholly  devoid  of 
interest.  Aside  from  the  fur-bearing  animals  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  the  more  common  were 
badgers,  coyotes,  foxes  and  prairie  wolves.  In  addition  to  these 
the  timber  wolf  and  the  lynx,  or  bob-eat,  as  the  trappers  called 
it,  were  occasionally  met  with.  Raccoons  were  common  enough 
in  the  groves  but  didn't  venture  out  much  on  the  prairie,  and 
since  the  groves  were  limited  they  were  not  plenty.  There  is 
nrt  account  of  any  bear  ever  having  been  seen  here.  The  larger 
aariie  were  doer,  elk  and  buffalo.  It  is  an  open  question  .whether 
l)iiffalo  were  ever  so  plenty  here  as  has  been  jpopularly  supposed 
or  as  they  are  known  to  have  been  in  the  Buffalo  grass''  region 
of  the  Dakotas  and  beyond.  Fabulous  stories  were  early  told 
of  the  hunting  grounds  of  northwestern  Iowa  and  it  is  possible 
many  have  formed  somewhat  extravagant  ideas  of  the  richness 
of  it. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  fur-bearing  animals,  no  description 
of  them  has  ever  exceeded  the  truth,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  birds,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  larger  game  such  statements 
noed  to  be  taken  with  some  degree  of  allowance.  It  was  held  by 
some  the  lakes  being  the  favorite  headquarters  of  certain  bands 
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of  Sioux  Indians  they  kept  the  game  hunted  down  closer  than 
was  done  in  other  localities.  This  was  doubtless  true  to  some 
extent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  buffalo  had  practically  disap- 
peared at  the  time  of  the  first  attempt  to  settle  the  county  in 
1856.  So  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained  there  are  no  aocoun,ts 
or  traditions  of  any  having  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes 
for  three  or  four  years  along  about  that  time.  Trappers  and 
others  coming  across  from  the  Big  Sioux  and  beyond,  occasion- 
ally reported  having  seen  buffalo  sometimes  in  large  droves  and 
then  again  in  small  niunbers.  But  that  was  contiguous  to  the 
buffalo  grass  region.  None  came  about  the  lakes  at  that  time. 
Along  about  1861  and  1862  there  used  to  be  occasional  re- 
ports of  stragglers  being  sighted  on  the  prairie,  but  so  far  as  is 
known  none  were  killed  at  that  time,  although  some  reports 
are  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  that  one  was  killed  in 
Osceola  County  in  1860.  One  was  killed  in  this  county  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1861  or  1862.  Be  was  evidently 
•a  two-year-old.  He  must  have  straggled  in  around  the  north 
end  of  West  Okoboji  Lake,  for  the  first  seen  of  him  he  was 
coming  down  along  what  is  now  known  as  Des  Moines  Beach, 
and  on  reaching  Given's  Point  he  took  a  course,  swimming 
straight  across  the  bay.  He  landed  at  the  mouth  of  a  ditch, 
which  had  been  dug  from  the  lake  inland  to  supply  a  steam 
mill,  located  there,  with  water.  The  ditch  was  nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  long,  and  although  shallow  where  it  entered 
the  lake,  it  gradually  increased  in  depth  as  it  neared  the  mill 
until  at  the  upper  end  it  was  about  twelve  feet  deep.  The  buf- 
falo entered  this  ditch  without  hesitation,  and  as  he  made  his 
way  toward  the  upper  end  he  soon  found  himself  in  a  trap.  BCe 
couldn't  go  ahead,  he  couldn't  climb  up  the  sides,  and  he 
couldn't  back  out,  and  the  mill  hands  putting  in  an  appearance 
about  that  time  soon  dispatched  him. 
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It  is  supposed  by  those  who  know  something  of  the  habits  of 
the  buflFalo  that  this  one  must  have  mistaken  the  mouth  of  the 
ditch  for  an  ordinary  buffalo  trail  and  attempted  to  follow  it. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  buffalo  country  it  is  no  uncommon  exper- 
ience to  see  a  trail  worn  several  feet  deep  by  the  buffalo  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  single  file  across  the  bluffs.  How  this 
lone  animal  strayed  away  from  his  fellows  and  mad?  his 
appearance  there  at  the  mill  at  that  time  as  he  did  has  always 
been  pretty  much  of  a  mystery,  but  this  incident  can  be  verified 
by  a  large  amount  of  unimpeachable  testimony  and  can  be 
taken  as  true. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1863,  a  party  consisting  of  J. 
S.  Prescott,  E.  V.  Osborn,  John  Burrill,  Aaron  Rogers  and  R. 
A.  Smith  started  for  Sioux  City  on  business  at  the  United 
States  Land  Office.  As  they  were  going  around  the  bend  of 
the  Little  Sioux  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Okoboji  township, 
they  saw  across  the  bend  what  they  at  first  took  to  be  two  cattle 
lying  down  near  the  top  of  the  bluff.  Soon  one  of  the  boys 
made  the  remark  that  he  didn't  believe  thej'  were  cattle,  as  there 
were  no  cattle  running  down  there  at  that  time.  Prescott  had 
a  good  gUss  which  he  always  carried  on  his  trips  across  the 
prairie.  This  was  soon  produced  and  by  its  help  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  animals  were  buffalo.  The  party  had  three 
horses  along,  Prescott's  two  on  a  spring  wagon,  and  R.  A. 
Smith's  saddle  horse. 

It  was  arranged  that  Prescott  should  drive  his  team  behind 
the  hill  out  of  sight  and  await  results,  that  R.  A.  Smith  with 
his  saddle  horse  should  make  a  wide  detour  to  the  west  and  get 
beyond  them,  while  the  others  with  the  three  rifles  of  the  party 
should,  by  keeping  the  high  ground  between  them  and  their 
game,  get  as  near  them  as  they  could  and  deliver  their  fire. 
This  program  was  carried  out  as  planned.  Osborn  had  a  heavy 
buffalo  rifle.    The  other  two  were  small  affairs  and  of  not  much 
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account.  As  the  boys  came  over  the  ridge  that  they  had  kept 
between  them  and  their  game  they  found  themselves  closer  to 
it  than  they  expected  to  be,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
rods  away.  One  of  the  buffalo  had  got  onto  its  feet  and 
was  stretching  itself  while  the  other  was  lying  still  as  first 
sighted.  With  all  the  caution  possible  the  boys  took  deliberate 
aim  and  fired  at  the  standing  buffalo.  rWhether  their  shots  took  , 
effect  or  not  they  did  not  know  at  the  time,  but  they  did  not 
bring  him  down.  The  two  animals  started  on  a  deliberate  can- 
ter to  the  southwest.  They  did  not  go  fast,  as  K.  A.  Smith, 
who  was  stationed  out  that  way  with  his  horse,  had  no  trouble  in 
keeping  alongside.  But  every  time  that  he  came  up  they  were 
inclined  to  shear  off  to  the  left.  Noticing  this  peculiarity  he 
thought  that  by  keeping  on  one  side  they  might  be  run  around 
in  a  circle  to  n6ar  where  they  started  from.  After  running 
about  a  half  mile  they  separated,  one.  of  them  keeping  on  the 
southwest  while  the  wounded  one  coming  around  in  a  circle 
was  soon  approaching  the  starting  point.  The  boys  noticing  this 
dropped  down  out  of  sight  by  a  gopher  knoll  covered  with  w^eeds 
and  awaited  his  approach.  He  passed  within  about  eight  rods 
of  them.  When  directly  opposite  they  gave  him  another  broad- 
side. This  demoralized  him  materially  and  checked  his  speed 
somewhat,  but  failed  to  bring  him  down.  lie  kept  on  until 
he  came  to  the  Little  Sioux  River.  There  was  a  sand  bar  here 
reaching  out  into  the  stream.  He  w^ent  out  on  this  sand  bar 
•  and  stopped.  He  was  by  this  time  pretty  well  exhausted.  Os- 
born  made  the  remark  that  he  had  heard, it  said  that  you  could 
not  bring  down  a  buffalo  by  shooting  him  in  the  forehead,  and 
now  he  was  going  to  find  out.  Accordingly  he  went  out  ahead 
about  six  or  eight  rods  away,  and  taking  deliberate  aim  at  his 
forehead,  fired.  The  ball  went  crashing  through  his  brain,  and 
he  fell  over  on  his  back,  his  feet  quivering  in  the  air. 
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An  examination  afterwards  proved  that  the  first  ball  fired 
at  him  passed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  heart,  but  not 
striking  any  of  the  cavities,  failed  to  bring  him  down.  The 
boys  soon  rigged  a  Spanish  windlass  and  dragged  him  out  on 
dry  land  where  they  took  off  the  hide  and  cut  up  the  carcass. 
Hie  proved  to  be  a  very  large  animal.  The  quarters  must  have 
weighed  nearly  four  hundred  pounds  each.  Whether  this  was  the 
last  buffalo  killed  in  Iowa  or  not  is  an  open  question,  but  it 
was  one  of  the  last.  There  was  one  killed  north  of  Spirit  Lake, 
near  Loon  Lake,  in  Jackson  County,  Minnesota,  about  the 
same  time,  by  "Jim  Palmer,"  who  was  well  known  to  all  of  the 
old  settlers. 

•About  the  same  time  John  Gilbert,  who  was  carrying  the 
mail  between  Spirit  Lake  and  Fort  Dodge,  reported  on  his  re- 
turn from  one  of  his  weekly  trips  that  the  people  in  the  vicinity 
of  Old  Rolfe,  which  was  then  the  county  seat  of  Pocahontas 
County,  were  much  wrought  up  and  excited  over  having  killed 
a  large  buffalo  near  there  the  previous  week,  and  he  gave  rtie 
names  of  some  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  hunt  and  some  of 
the  incidents  of  it.  There  may  have  been  others  killed  in  Iowa 
that  same  season,  and  doubtless  were.  Indeed,  of  late  there 
have  been  several  items  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  of  north- 
western Iowa  w*here  different  localities  are  claiming  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  place  where  the  last  buffalo  in  Iowa  was 
run  down  and  killed. 

Other  instances  are  reported  of  buffalo  being  seen  which' 
were  not  killed.  One  was  seen  one  Sunday  morning  on  the 
bluffs  near  where  the  Okoboji  mill  was  afterward  built.  A.  S. 
Mead  reported  having  seen  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Marble  Grove. 
And  there  were  others.  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  it  has 
lieen  ascertained  that  in  the  summer  of  1870  two  buffalo  were 
seen  near  the  forks  of  the  Little  Sioux,  in  this  county.  They 
were  coming  from  the  northwest  and  going  southeast.     It  was 
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afterwards  learned  llhat  this  same  two  were  also  seen  by  several 
persons  in  the  German  settlement  in  the  Little  Sioux  Valley, 
in  Minnesota.  What  became  of  them  was  never  known,  and 
where  they  came  from,  and  how  tfhey  came  to  be  here  alone,  will 
always  remain  a  mystery. 

Xow,  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  Avhat  extent  the  buffalo  was 
native  to  northwestern  Iowa.  That  peculiar  product  known  as 
"buffalo  grass"  never  grew  there,  and  the  buffalo  were  known 
to  be  very  partial  to  it  and  never  left  the  regions  where  it  grew, 
except  in  times  of  drouth  when  it  failed  and  they  were  obliged 
to  seek  other  pas)ture.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  1863.  This 
was  the  summer  of  Sully's  first  expedition  up  the  Missouri,  and 
the  boys  from  this  county  connected  vdih  that  expedition 
agree  in  the  statement  tha!t  the  vegetation  in  the  country 
through  which  they  passed  was  burned  up  by  drouth,  and  that 
they  were  obliged  at  times  to  make  forced  marches  of  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  in  search  of  water  and  forage  for  their  horses. 
Of  course  this  condition  of  affairs  would  compel  the  buffalo  to 
scatter  and  seek  their  food  wherever  they  could  find  it,  and 
accounts  for  their  coming  into  Iowa  that  fall  in  greater  num- 
bers than  they  had  done  for  some  years  previous. 

Xow,  whatever  question  there  may  be  as  to  this  having  been 
the  native  home  of  the  buffalo,  there  is  none  in  regard  to  the 
elk.  The  prairies  of  northwestern  Iowa  were  as  peculiarly 
adapted  to  being  the  home  of  the  elk  as  those  of  Dakota  were  the 
home  of  the  buffalo.  In  the  early  days  it  was  a  rare  thing  to 
cross  any  of  the  large  prairies  without  encountering  a  drove 
of  elk,  and  sometimes  several  of  them.  Of  course  they  kept 
growing  scarcer  and  more  rare  until  the  date  of  their  final  ex- 
lormination,  which  is  fixed  in  1871.  An  interesting  article  writ- 
ten by  J.  A  Smith,  formerly  editor  of  the  Spirit  Lake  Beacon, 
and  published  in  the  Midland  Monthly  for  August,  1895,  en- 
titled "The  Ilegira  of  the  Elk,"  gives  an  account  of  the  disap- 
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pearance  of  the  elk  from  Iowa,  and  a  short  extract  may  prove 
interesting.     He  says : 

''Until  midsnnmier  of  1871  a  considerable  drove  of  elk  had 
found  feeding  grounds  and  comparative  security  for  rearing 
their  young  in  the  then  unsettled  region  of  northwestern  Iowa, 
where  the  trend  of  drainage  is  toward  the  Little  Sioux  and 
Rock  Rivers  and  near  their  headquarters.  A  colony  of  settlers 
planted  by  Captain  May  in  Lyon  County  in  1869,  the  rail- 
road surveyors  .and  advance  guard  of  pioneers  in  southwestern 
Minnesota  in  the  same  year,  and  the  influx  of  homesteaders  into 
Dickinson,  O'Brien,  Clay  and  Sioux  Counties  at  that  period, 
compelled  this  herd  of  elk  to  take  refuge  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ocheyedan  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Little  Sioux.  There  they 
remained  undii^turbed,  except  by  an  occasional  band  of  hunters, 
until  a  memorable  July  morning  in  1871,  w^hen  the  writer  at  a 
distance  of  some  two  miles  saw  them  pass  southwestward  down 
the  further  border  of  a  small  stream  that  emptied  its  waters 
into  the  Ocheyedan  River.  The  coigne  of  vantage  was  a  lone 
house  on  a  homestead  claim  in  the  extreme  southwestern  corner 
of  Dickinson  County,  miles  away  from  any  habitation  to  the 
east  and  many  more  miles  away  from  any  on  the  w^est.  The 
herd  passed  down  on  the  east  hank  of  the  stream,  while  the 
homesteader's  cabin  wa^  on  the  west  bank  Avitli  the  wide  valley 
between.  To  the  northwest  the  view  w^as  unobstructed  for  half 
a  dozen  miles,  and  it  was  from  this  quarter  that  the  elk  were 
moving  from  their  violated  jungle  homes  amid  the  tall  rushes 
and  willows  of  the  Ocheyedan  Valley. 

"Peering  through  the  vista  of  pink  and  yellow  shades  of  a 
rising  summer  sun,  the  first  thought  of  the  early  summer 
dwellers  in  the  cabin  was  tliat  some  emigrant's  cattle  had  stam- 
peded— a  not  unusual  occurrence.  A  few^  minutes  later  and 
the  use  of  a  fieldglass  disclosed  the  idenrtity  of  the  swiftly  gal- 
loping animals.  Ere  they  reached  the  nearest  point  on  the 
eastern  range,  we  were  able  to  classify  them  as  a  drove  of  elk 
consisting  of  four  old  bulls,  ten  full  grown  cows,  tw^elve  year- 
lings and  four  calves.  Judging  by  the  |)eculiar  articulate  move- 
ments which  were  plainly  visible  through  the  glass,  the  pace 
did  not  seem  to  be  fast,  but  the  conclusion  arrive<l  at  from  the 
distance  covered  in  a  given  time,  led  us  to  l>elieve  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  try  to  intercept  them  without  swift  horses.  Some 
weeks  later  (for  news  traveled  slowly  in  those  days),  we  learned 
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that  the  entire  drove  in  its  hegira  was  scattered  and  killed  be- 
fore reaching  the  Missouri  Iliver.  They  took  refuge  in  the 
larger  bodies  of  timber  that  skirt  the  lower  waters  of  the  Little 
Sioux  River,  and  relays  of  hunters  slew  to  the  very  last  one  this 
fleeing  remnant  of  noble  game.  *  *  *  And  this  in  brief 
is  the  story  of  the  exodu$  from  Iowa  of  the  American  elk.  * 
*  *  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  remnant,  the  fate  of  which 
these  pages  record,  was  the  last  vestige  of  the  iWerican  elk 
east  of  the  great  Rocky  Sierras  and  south  of  the  unsalted  seas." 

'Whether  the  writer  of  the  above  was  wholly  correct  in  his 
conclusion  is  immaterial.  It  was  tlie  last  drove  of  elk  in  Iowa 
of  which  any  reliable  account  can  be  obtained. 

While  there  was  occasionally  a  deer  seen  in  this  region  in 
the  early  days,  they  were  not  plenty.  Indeed,  they  were  very 
rare.  They  are  a  timber  animal  and  don't  take  to  the  open 
prairie  unless  they  are  forced  to.  And  then  again  in  the  ter- 
rible winter  of  1856  and  1857  they  were  either  starved  out  or 
hunted  down  in  the  deep  snows  until  they  became  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  during  the  next  twenty-five  years  were  met  with  but 
seldom.  The  winter  of  1880  and  1881  will  be  remembered  by 
the  old-timers  as  another  winter  of  very  deep  snows.  Some 
time  in  December  of  that  winter  a  drove  of  over  1:wenty  deer 
put  in  an  appearance  on  the  Ocheyedan  River- and  Stony  Creek. 
Where  they  came  from  has  always  been  a  mystery,  but  prob- 
ably from  the  Xorthwest. 

Wallace  Smith,  who  at  that  time  lived  on  the  Stony,  hap- 
pened in  Alilford  about  'the  holidays,  and  while  there  told 
Greorge  Chase  about  the  deer  being  in  the  Ocheyedan  Valley, 
and  together  they  planned  to  have  a  hunt  for  them.  Accord- 
ingly when  Wallace  went  home  Chase  accompanied  him,  taking 
with  him  a  large  chicken  dog  that  was  the  joint  property  of 
himself  and  E.  D.  Carlton,  of  Spirit  Lake.  This  dog  had  pre- 
viously won  a  great  reputation  for  skill  and  pluck,  which  he 
more  than  maintained  on  this  occasion.     After  reaching  home 
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the  boys  formed  their  plans  for  following  the  deer  the  next  day. 
Accordingly  bright  and  early  next  morning  they  were  off,  ac- 
companied by  the  dog  *^Jim."  The  snow  was  deep  and  covered 
with  a  crust  that  held  the  dog  all  right,  and  held  the  men  a  part 
of  the  time,  they  breaking  through  occasionally,  but  was  not 
strong  enough  for  the  sharp-pointed  hoofs  of  the  deer,  they 
breaking  through  at  every  jump. 

The  incidents  of  the  day's  hunt  are  about  what  any  person 
can  imagine  they  would  be  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
yet  to  hear  the  boys  tell  them  they  become  interesting,  and  at 
times  quite  exciting,  particularly  the  achievements  of  the  dog 
"Jim/'  During  the  day  he  brought  down  three  deer,  two  of 
whidi  he  killed  Outright,  and  the  third  one  he  tired  out  and 
fetayed  by  it  until  the  boys  came  up  and  dispatched  it.  The 
first  was  a  fawn,  and  was  easily  disposed  of.  The  second  ^vas  a 
doe,  and  made  quite  a  fight,  but  the  dog  soon  tired  her  out  and 
made  a  finish  of  her.  The  last  of  the  three  was  a  young, 
strong  buck,  and  he  put  up  the  fight  of  the  occasion.  Except 
for  the  snow  he  doubtless  woiild  have  escaped,  for  the  dog  had 
been  doing  pretty  hard  work  and  must  have  been  by  this  time 
somewhat  fatigued,  but  the  sight  of  the  big  game  "braced"  him 
up  and  he  went  in  to  win.  How  long  the  fight  lasted  nobody 
knows,  but  when  the  boys  came  up  both  combatants  were  lying 
on  the  ground  completely  exhausted.  The  dog  had  not  been 
able  to  inflict  any  mortal  hurt,  and  the  buck  had  not  been  able 
to  get  away.  Every  time  the  deer  would  make  an  effort  to  rls^ 
up  the  dog  would  grab  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  they 
would  have  a  tussle  there  in  the  snow.  The  boys  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  struggle  by  dispatching  the  deer,  which  was  the 
largest  one  they  took  that  day.  They  brought  in  seven  in  all, 
including  the  three  that  were  credited  up  to  old  "Jim." 

A  day  or  two  later  than  this  L.  J.  and  L.  W.  Vreeland,  of 
Spirit  Lake,  encountered  this  same  drove  farther  north  and 
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succeeded  in  securing  two  or  three  of  them.  What  became  of 
the  balance  of  the  herd  is  not  known,  but  probably  they  were 
hunted  down  and  killed  before  getting  out  of  the  state. 

N^ow,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  are  yet  some  deer 
in  the  timber  regions  of  the  state,  but  the  incident  jue^t  related 
is  the  story  of  the  last  flock  of  deer  seen  in  northwestern  Iowa. 

Foxes,  coyotes  and  prairie  wolves  were  numerous  up  to  about 
1870  or  1875,  since  which  time  with  the  gradual  settlement  and 
improvement  of  the  country,  they  have  gradually  disappeared 
until  they  are  practically  extinct  or  nearly  so.  The  fox  is  al- 
ways respected  for  hie  smartness,  and  the  prairie  wolf  despised 
for  his  meanness.  It  was  not  possible,  until  about  1880  for 
farmers  to  keep  sheep  with  profit  on  account  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  these  marauders.  In  addition  to  the  prairie  wolves  there 
was  occasionally  seen  a  large  grey  wolf,  known  as  the  timber 
wolf.  They  seemed  to  be  thicker  set  and  stouter,  stockier  built 
than  the  wolves  of  the  timber  country,  but  were  so  rare  that 
they  never  cut  much  figure  in  the  game  of  northwestern  Iowa. 
Mr.  Barkman  used  to  get  one  occasionally  in  his  extensive  pur- 
chases of  fur  in  this  region. 

Another  animal  occasionally  encountered  in  this  region  was 
a  species  of  lynx,  known  among  the  trappers  as  the  *'bob-cat." 
He  had  long  strong  forelegs ;  thick,  heavy  shoulders ;  a  short, 
thick  neck,  and  a  round  head,  a  somewhat  lank  body,  and  a 
short  tail,  which  accounts  for  the  name  "bob-cat."  He  had  the 
tassels  on  the  tips  of  his  ears,  which  unmistakably  proclaimed 
him  a  member  of  "the  lynx  family.  His  feeit  were  large  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  and  the  tracks  he  left  in  the  snow  were 
terror  inspiring  to  those  not  acquainted  with  the  animal  and  his 
peculiarities.  One  of  these  animals  was  killed  in  the  winter 
of  1869  and  1870  northwest  of  Spirit  Lake,  by  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Fen  ton,  who  lived  at  Marble  Grove.  Either  that 
winter  or  a  year  later  one  was  killed  by  Frank  Mead  out  west 
of  .West  Okoboji.     Frank  and  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
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Ilofrlo  were  toj2:eth€r  out  there  trapping  muskrats.  It  was 
their  custom  to  make  the  rounds  of  their  traps  during  the  day, 
bringing  their  game  in  and  taking  care  of  their  fur  in  the  even- 
ing, and  they  were  not  very  particular  about  throwing  the  car- 
casses far  away  from  the  tent.  One  night  Frank  heard  some- 
thing prowling  around  and  crunching  the  carcasses  that  had 
been  thro\\Ti  out  the  preceding  day,  and  crawling  out  of  bed  he 
went  to  the  door  of  the  tent,,  and  cautiously  putting  aside  the 
curtain  that  served  as  a  door  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  the 
hideous  countenance  of  an  enormous  bob-cat  within  six  inches 
V)f  his  face.  Dodging  back  into  the  tent  he  seized  his  revolver 
and  finished  the  animal  there  and  then.  He  brought  the  hide 
in  next  day  and  was  quite  proud  of  his  trophy. 

A  son  of  Homer  Calkins,  living  at  that  time  in  a  bend  of  the 
Little  Sioux  southwest  of  ifilford,  had  a  lot  of  traps  set  for 
e-mail  game,  such  as  muskrat^  mink,  etc.  One  morning  on  visit- 
ing his  traps  he  saw  a  fierce,  hideous  looking  animal  in  one 
of  them.  He  had  no  ide^  what  it  was,  having  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  anything  like  it.  Hie  at  once  provided  himself  with 
a  willow  club  of  suitable  size  and  tackled  the  brute,  and  for  a 
time  it  was  an  open  question  which  would  win,  the  boy  or  the 
l)ob-cat.  But  the  boy  was  strong  and  plucky,  and  delivered  his 
blow^s  fast  and  furious  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  antagonist  show  signs  of  weakness,  w^hen  a  few  more  well- 
directed  blows  finished  the  job,  and  the  furious  l)east  succumbed 
to  the  inevitable  and  the  l>oy  carried  home  the  hide  in  triumph. 
None  of  the  animals  have  been  seen  nor  heard  of  here  since 
alxMit  that  time. 

The  foregoing  incidents  are  not  regarded  as  either  interesting 
or  im}X)rtant,  excej)t  as  they  mark  the  dividing  line  between  the 
past  and  the  j)resent,  the  old  and  the  new.  It  notes  the  time 
and  place  of  the  disai)ix?arance  of  the  game  of  northwestern 
Iowa,  which  was  once  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  hunter's  para- 
dise. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

EARLY  FISHING THE  SUPPLY  BEGINS*  TO  DI- 
MINISH  MEASURES  ADOPTED  FOR  THEIR  PROTEC- 
TION  THE    FISH        HATCHERY       AT       ANAMOSA 

BRANCH   AT  SPIRIT   LAKE THE   STATE   HATCHERY 

MOVED  TO  THE  LAKES IT  IS  INJURIOUSLY  AF- 
FECTED BY  BOTH  HIGH  AND  LOW  WATER  AND  IS 
FINALLY  ABANDONED LEGISLATIVE  RESTRIC- 
TIONS  FISH          SHANTIES  PROHIBITED STATE 

BUILps  DAM  ACROSS  THE  OUTLET WINTER  FISH- 
ING  PROHIBITED THE   CLOSED  SEASON. 

EHHA'PS  a  few  words  regarding  the  fishing  and  the  in- 
terests connected  with  it  may  not  be  wholly  uninterest- 
ing. Fabulous  stories  have  been  told  first  and  last  of 
the  Spirit  Lake  and  Okoboji  fishing,  but  no  ordinary 
report  ha«  been  given  out  that  exceeded  the  truth  as  it  was  in 
the  early  days.  These  conditions  remained  in  force  until  near 
the  close  of  the  seventies,  when  it  began  to  be  noticeil  that  the 
fish  were  beginning  to  thin  out  or  get  scarce.  This  was  due  to 
two  principal  causes.  In  the  first  place  no  restrictions  had  ever 
l)een  placed  on  the  number  of  fish  taken,  or  tlie  manner  of  tak- 
ing them,  and  the  result  was  that  fish  were  taken  away  in  enor- 
mous quantities.  Parties  would  come  from  long  distances  in 
every  direction,  bringing  their  seines  and  s{>ears  and  a  boat, 
and  barrels  for  packing  fish  and  salt  for  putting  them  down, 
and  going  into  camp  would  remain  as  long  as  they  cared  to,  and 
then  give  way  to  some  other  party. 

In  this  way  hundreds  of  tons  were  taken.  In  many  instances, 
where  parties  didn't  understand  putting  them  down  properly, 
they  spoiled  before  reaching  homo  and  had  to  be  thrown  away. 
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This  class  was  never  popular  here  and  soon  won  the  appella- 
tion ^*swill  barrel  fishennem."  In  the  second  place,  during  the 
higli  water  of  the  ten  years  following  1874,  vast  numbers  went 
down  stream  that  never  found  their  w^ay  back.  The  two  mills 
<m  the  outlet  were  built  before  the  legislature  passed  the  act 
requiring  the  owners  of  waterpowers  to  put  fish  ways  in  their 
dams,  consequently  neither  of  the  dams  on  the  outlet  were  pro- 
vided with  fishways.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  fish  to  go  down 
stream,  but  impossible  for  them  to  get  back.  It  is  probable  that 
more  fish  Avent  down  stream  and  failed  to  find  their  way  back 
during  those  years  of  high  water  than  have  ever  l>een  caught 
out  of  the  lakes  since  fishing  first  began.  In  view  of  these  facts 
it  soon  began  to  be  talked  that  measures  must  be  devised  t-o 
prevent  their  too  rapid  destruction,  and  also  to  replenish  the 
diminishing  supply. 

To  meet  the  emergency  the  Seventeenth  General  Assembly, 
in  the  spring  of  1878,  passed  an  act  requiring  the  owners  of 
dams  "to  construct  and  maintain  fishways  of  suitable  capacity 
and  facility  to  afford  a  free  passage  for  fish  up  and  down 
through  such  water  course  when  the  water  of  said  stream  is 
running  over  said  dam."  In  the  same  act  all  dams  or  obstruc- 
tions not  provided  with  fishways  were  declared  nuisances,  to 
be  abated  under  the  law  relating  to  nuisances.  This  section  of 
the  law  was  afterw^ards  declared  unconstitutional  so  far  as  it 
related  to  dams  built  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  as 
both  of  the  dams  on  the  outlet  to  the  lakes  were  built  prior  to 
that  time  no  fishwa\'s  were  ever  erected  in  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  the  state  legislature  enacted  a  law 
providing  for  an  additional  fish  hatchery  at  Spirit  Lake,  and 
the  a])pointment  of  an  assistant  fish  commissioner.  Previous 
to  this  time  the  state  had  erected  a  hatchery  near  Anamosa,  in 
Jones  County,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  the  fish  commissioner,  used  occa- 
•?ionally  to  send  to  the  lakes  quantities  of  small  fish,  but  the 
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distance  was  so  great  and  the  means  of  transportation  so  inade 
quate  that  the  amount  of  replenishing  done  through  that  channel 
was  of  little  if  any  benefit. 

A.  A.  Mosher,  of  Spirit  Lake,  was  appointed  assistant  com- 
missioner. He  at  once  went  to  work  with  the  limited  apprp- 
priation  at  his  disposal,  and  erected  on  the  isthmus  an  estab- 
lishment by  which  he  was  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  state 
hatchery,  by  securing  from  there  spawn  and  young  fish,  and 
caring  for  them  until  they  acquired  sufficient  vitality  to  be 
placed  in  the  lakes.  The  experiment  was  not  as  successful  as  it 
might  have  been  had  the  appropriation  been  more  liberal.  In 
1886  the  legislature  decided  to  discontinue  the  state  hatchery 
in  Jones  County  and  move  the  whole  affair  to  Spirit  Lake. 

William  Larrabee  was  governor  at  the  time  and  he  appoint<?d 
E.  D.  Carlton,  of  Spirit  Lake,  fish  commissioner.  The  office  of. 
assistant  commissioner  was  discontinued.  Governor  Larrabee 
himself  selected  the  new  location,  or  rather  intimated  \vhat  lo- 
cation he  would  approve,  and  Mr.  Carlton  proceeded  at  once 
tQ  move  up  such  of  the  state's  property  as  was  worth  moving 
and  commenced  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  hatchery  in  its  new 
location.  Mr.  Carlton  at  once  proceeded  to  business  and  as 
rapidly  as  he  could  with  the  limited  appropriation  at  his  com- 
mand, he  constructed  the  necessary  vats  and  tanks  and  such 
other  appliances  as  were  understood  to  be  the  proper  thing  in 
enterprizes  of  this  kind,  and  during  the  four  years  of  his  in- 
cumbency made  a  fair  start  in  the  work  of  fish  culture.  Mr. 
Carlton  retained  the  position  until  the  spring  of  1890,  when 
he  was  superseded  by  Mr.  R.  K.  Soper  of  Emmet  County. 

During  Mr.  Soper's  incumbency  the  legislature  failed  to 
make  any  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses,  consequently 
he  was  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds.  There  was  a  little  left 
over  from  the  former  appropriation  and  when  that  was  ex- 
hausted he  had  no  funds  to  work  with,  so  that  about  all  he  could 
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do  was  to  draw  his  salary  which  he  did  with  commendable  regw- 
larity. 

In  1892  Mr.  Soper  was  succeeded  by  Jut  Griggs  of  O'Brien 
County.  Mr.  Griggs  didn't  make  much  of  a  success  of  propa- 
gating fish  but  he  was  a  holy  terror  after  the  violators  of  the 
law  against  fishing  out  of  season.  Measures  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  fish  have  been  adopted  by  the  state  as 
follows:  First,  the  Code  of  1873  prohibited  the  taking  of  fish 
**with  any  net,  seine,  wire  basket,  trap,  or  any  other  device 
whatsoever,  except  with  a  hook  and  line,  snare,  gun,  or  s|)ear." 
March  20,  1884,  the  General  Assembly  paseed  a  law  with  the 
following  provisions:  "That  no  person  shall  take  by  spearing 
with  a  gaff,  spear  or  other  device  any  fish  from  any  of  the  per- 
manent lakes  or  ponds  or  outlets  or  inlets  thereto  within  the 
state  of  Iowa  between  the  first  day  of  Xovember  and  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  May  next  following."  Another  section  of  this  act 
made  it  ''unlawful  for  any  person,  company  or  corporation 
knowingly  to  buy,  sell  or  offer  for  sale,. or  have  in  their  pos- 
session any  fish  taken  in  violation  of  the  foregoing  section." 

In  1890  the  Twenty-third  General  Assembly  repealed  all 
former  restrictions  and  enacted  as  follows :  '*Tt  shall  be  imlaw- 
fnl  for  any  person  to  take  from  any  waters  of  the  state  any  fish 
in  any  manner  except  by  hook  and  line,  except  minnows  for 
bait.  Also  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  spear  buffalo  fish  and 
:suekers  between  the  first  day  of  Xovember  and  the  first  day  of 
^larch  following."  This  latter  clause  was  repealed  in  1894. 
The  reason  for  this  repeal  was  that  too  many  of  the  fishermen, 
if  allowed  to  spear  at  .all,  took  everything  that  came  in  sis^ht. 
whether  of  buffalo  or  game  fish,  and  then  could  usually  so  cover 
up  their  tracks  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  evidence 
against  them. 

The  Twenty-sixth  G.^neral  Assembly  in  1896  prohibited  fish 
shanties  and  also  prohibited  any  person  from  using  more  than 
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two  lines  with  one  hook  on*  each  line.  Perhaps  a  little  ex- 
planation is  due  right  here.  Much  of  the  earlv  wnnter  fishing 
was  done  in  small  shanties.  These  shanties  were  from  fiv(^  to 
eight  feet  long,  from  three  to  six  feet  wide,  and  from  four  to 
seven  feet  high.  They  had  floors  through  which  was  a  trap 
door,  usually  across  one  end.  They  were  made  of  the  lightest 
material  obtainable  so  as  to  be  easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 
They  were  set  on  runners  in  order  to  make  the  work  of  moving 
as  light  as  possible.  A  small  sheetiron  stove  usually  occupied 
one  comer.  When  properly  banked  up  they  could  be  made 
warm  and  comfortable.  It  was  customary  fo  cut  a  hole  through 
the  ice  the  full  size  of  the  trap  door  and  jwssibly  a  little  larger 
and  then  move  the  shanty  over  the  hole  and  bank  it  up  snug  and 
tight.  The  darker,  the  shanty  can  be  made  the  plainer  objects 
can  be  seen  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  surprise  to  the 
uninitiated  tllie  di^^tinctness  with  which  objects  can  \ye  seen  on 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  to  the  depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet. 

The  number  of  fish  taken  in  those  shanties  was  very  con- 
siderable but  not  so  large  as  has  been  popularly  supposed,  and 
had  the  spearing  lx?en  confined  to  buffalo  fish  and  suckers,  as, 
was  the  intention  of  the  law  of  1890,  it  would  have  been  a 
benefit  to  the  other  fish  rather  than  a  damage.  The  buffalo  are 
very  destructive  to  the  spawn  of  other  fish,  and  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  prohibition  of  si)earing  is  a  l>enefit  or  a 
damage  to  the  fishing  interests.  Most  of  the  fish  taken  in  the 
shanties  were  buffalo  anyway  and  it  is  claimed  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject  carefully  that  the  nunil>er  of  small 
fish  taken  with  spears  Ix^ars  no  comi)arison  t<j  the  amount  of 
spawn  destroyed  by  the  rapacious  buffalo.  TIk^  fish  tak?n 
in  this  way  were  usually  sold  to  buyers  who  j)eddled  them 
through  the  adjacent  country  and  in  neighboring  towns. 
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In  locating  the  hatchery  on  the  isthmus  the  question  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  water  in  the  lakes  was  not!  considered.  This 
afterwards  proved  a  very  important  factor  and  the  one  on  which 
the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the  scheme  largely  depended. 
In  times  of  high  water  the  tanks  were  flooded  by  backwater 
and  it  was  impossible  to  cleiin  them  and  they  became  foul  to  an 
extent  that  endangered  the  life  of  the  spawn  and  young  fish. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  times  of  low  water  the  supply  was  shut 
off,  the  water  in  Spirit  Lake  being  lower  than  the  tanks. 
Either  extreme  was  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  hatchery.  Ilad 
the  tanks  been  set  high  enough  to  be  absolutely  secure  against 
backwater,  and  then  a  storage  tank  and  power  pump  put  in  to 
secure  a  supply  in  times  of  low  water,  possibly  the  propaga- 
tion of  native  fish  might  have  been  made  a  success.  But  this 
was  not  done  and  the  hatchery  was  allowed  to  go  into  disuse  be- 
fore it  could  be  fairly  demonstrated  whether  it  was  of  any  prac- 
tical value  or  not. 

Mr.  Griggs,  during  his  term  of  ofiice,  worked  hard  to  enforce 
the  law  and  prevent  illegal  fishing  in  which  he  was  reasonably 
successful.  He  was  succeeded  in  1894  by  George  E.  Delevan 
of  Estherville.  Mr.  Delevan  made  no  attempt  in  the  direction 
of  collecting  spawn  and  propagating  fish  for  the  purpose  of 
restocking  the  lakes,  but  gave  his  attention  principally  to  en- 
forcing the  laws  and  protecting  the  fish  already  here.  In  April, 
189G,  the  legislature  made  provision  for  erecting  a  dam  across 
the  outlet  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  water  back  except  in 
times  of  high  water,  thereby  raising  the  average  level  of  the 
lakes.  This  dam  was  built  in  the  summer  of  1896  under  Mr. 
Delevan's  direction.  It  was  built  of  stone  and  cement  and  was 
calculated  to  be  of  sufficient  height  to  hold  the  water  in  the 
lake  to  about  its  medium  level  before  any  was  allowed  to  escape. 
On  the  top  of  this  dam  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  system  of  screens 
and  racks  of  sufficient  capacity  to  allow  a  free  flow  of  water 
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over  the  dam,  but  to  prevent  the  passage  of  fish.  This  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  the  dam  stands  the  test  of 
high  water,  the  most  important  one  so  far  made.  The  water 
was  very  low  the  summer  the  dam  was  built  and  has  not  since 
been  high  enough  to  run  out  of  the  lake. 

Another  project  which  Mr.  Delevan  has  worked  with  a  good 
degree  of  success  is  the  taking  of  fish  in  the  bayous  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  shipping  them  to  the  inland  lakes  and 
streams.  The  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railroad 
Company  offered  the  state  an  old  superintendent's  car  on  condi- 
tion that  they  would  remodel  it  and  fit  it  up  for  a  fish  car. 
^Ir,  Delevan  presented  the  subject  to  the  legislature  and  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  and  he 
soon  had  his  fish  car  ready  for  business.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  Mississippi  River,  through  its  entire  length,  is  lined 
with  bays,  inlets  and  bayous  and  that  in  times  of  freshet  these 
are  flooded  with  water  from  the  river,  and  as  the  water  goes 
down  they  become  land  locked  ponds  with  neither  inlet  nor  out- 
let. These  ponds  are  often  well  stocked  with  fish  from  the 
river,  and  as  the  water  becomes  stagnant  they  die  in  great  nun»- 
bers.  Mr.  Delevan's  scheme  was,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
spring  overflow,  to  seine  out  the  more  prolific  of  these  ponds 
and  ship  the  fish  thus  obtained  to  the  inland  waters,  and  it  was 
for  this  purpose  that  the  car  was  fitted  up.  So  far  the  experi- 
ment has  been  attended  with  a  good  degree  of  success,  and  if 
intelligently  and  energeticaljy  continued,  bids  fair  to  be  of  ma- 
terial advantage  to  the  fishing  interests. 

In  1896  the  legislature  changed  the  name  from  "fish  com- 
missioner" to  "fish  and  game  warden,"  thus  indicating  that  in 
the  future  there  would  be  added  to  the  already  multifarious 
duties  of  the  position  that  of  hunting  down  and  securing  the 
punishment  of  violators  of  the  laws  against  illegal  hunting  and 
fishing.     The  original  idea  of  propagating  and  rearing  our  na- 
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tive  fish  for  the  i)urpo9e  of  restocking  the  lakes  or  keeping  up 
the  supply  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  As  to  whether  this 
is  good  policy  or  not  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  Those 
*who  are  cognizant  of  the  degree  of  success  which  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  state  of  Xew  York  and  some  others  to  restock  their 
depleted  lakes,  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  allow 
the  old  hatchery  to  go  into  disuse  and  would  like  to  see  it  re- 
built, enlarged  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  natur- 
alist with  the  understanding  that  it  should  be  worked  to  its  full- 
est capacity.  In  18J)8  the  legislature  passed  an  act  prohibiting 
winter  fishing  altogether  and  fixing  the  closed  season  from  the 
first  of  Xovenil>er  to  the  fifteenth  of  ilay  following. 


MILWAUKEE   DEPOT  AT  OKOBOJI. 
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CHiVPTER  XXXIII. 

EARLY      BOATING THE      FIRST      SAILBOATS THE 

FIRST      REGATTA A      LUCKY      ACCIDENT OTHER 

BOAT    RACES THE    YACHT    CLUB A   NARROW    ES- 
CAPE  THE  FIRST  STEAMERS THE  FAVORITE  AND 

ALPHA LARGER  STEAMERS  DEMANDED THE  HIA- 
WATHA  THE    BEN    LENNOX    AND    THE     QUEEN 

OTHER  STEAMERS THE  OKOBOJI. 


jLOSELY  connected  with  the  resort  business,  and  indeed 
a  part  of  it,  is  the  boating  business.     The  adapt iveness 


of  the  lakes  to  this  sport  was  what  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  early  pioneers.  Previous  to  this  time  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  headquarters  of  a  band  of  Y&nkton 
Sioux  as  a  temporary  resort,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
.  ever  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  a  permanent  home.  It  has  al- 
ways been  the  popular  idea  that  the  Indians  were  very  expert 
in  handling  canoes  and  in  everything  pertaining  to  water  craft. 
Now,  so  far  as  the  Sioux  are  concerned,  this  may  be  or  may  not 
be  true.  One  thing  is  certain,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
of  their  ever  having  had  any  canoes  or  craft  of  any  kind  on  the 
lakes.  During  the  summer  of  1857  the  boys  at  different  times 
made  careful  search  of  places  where  they  suspected  canoes  might 
be  concealed  but  never  succeeded  in  finding  any  and  finnlly  came 
to  the  conclusion  there  were  none  here.  The  query  at  once  be- 
comes interesting:  Did  the  Indians  of  this  locality  ever  have 
any  means  of  navigating  the  lakes,  except  the  temporary  rafts 
that  could  be  quickly  built  to  meet  an  emergency  and  as  quickly 
destroyed  ?  It  would  seem  that  if  they  had  ever  had  canoes  on 
the  lakes  in  any  number  some  vestige  of  them  would  have  been 
discovered  by  the  white  settlers,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
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ever  found  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  they  ever  had  any. 

Xo  sooner  had  the  white  settlers  established  themselves  here 
in  the  spring  of  1857,  than  about  the  first  thing  they  set  them- 
selves about  was  to  provide  some  means  for  crossing  the  narrow 
places.  At  first  they  used  a  raft,  but  early  in  the  summer  two 
log  canoes  were  constructed,  one  in  Okoboji  Grove  by  iW.  B. 
Brown  and  Lawrence  Furber,  and  the  other  in  Center  Grove  by 
R.  U.  Wheelock  and  Lewis  Hart.  They  were  made  from  bass- 
wood  logs  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  possibly  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  inches  in  diameter.  They  were  capable  of  carrying 
two  persons  each  in  still  water,  provided  they  kept  very  quiet. 
This  was  the  size  of  the  lake  fleet  that  sunmier. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  small  sawmill  was-  brought  in 
and  set  up  late  in  the  fall.  Several  rowboats  were  built  as  soon 
as  limiber  could  be  had.  They  would  be  considered  nondescript 
affairs  compared  with  the  graceful  craft  of  more  recent  times, 
but  they  were  staunch  and  safe  and  supplied  a  severely  felt 
want.  Isqlt  much  was  done  in  the  way  of  sailboats  for  several 
years.  Occasionally  some  one  would  rig  a  small  sail  to  a  row- 
boat  and  thus  relieve  the  monotony  as  well  as  the  labor  of  row- 
ing, but  it  was  not  until  along  in  the  seventies  they  turned  their 
attention  to  sailboats.  Who  was  the  first  to  construct  a  sailboat 
'on  the  lake  is  not  positively  known. 

O.  Crandall  and  a  man  boarding  with  him  by  the  name  of 
Benedict  put  up  a  boat  in  the  early  seventies  which  they  called 
the  ^^Martha  Washington,"  which  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  very  first,  sailboat  on  the  lakes.  About  the  same  time  Billy 
Lilywhite  built  one  on  Spirit  Lake  which  he  named  the  "Old 
Tub."  Zina  Henderson,  at  Okoboji,  built  a  little  two-master 
which  was  christened  with  the  taking  name  "Lady  of  the  Lake." 
B.  B.  Van  Steenburg  was  much  interested  in  the  early  boating 
movements  and  had  a  yacht  put  up  from  a  model  sent  him  from 
New  York,  which  he  claimed  was  the  same  as  that  of  some  of 
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the  fastest  sailers  in  the  Xew  York  yacht  club.  She  was  very 
staunch,  set  low  in  the  water  and  would  stand  up  under  a  cloud 
of  canvas.  He  named  her  the  "Spook."  In  order  to  work  up 
enthusiasm  in  the  yachting  interest,  Mr.  Van  Steenburg  pro- 
posed a  series  of  races,  and  to  encourage  the  sport  offered  a 
purse  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  to  the 
contestants.  The  first  of  these  races  came  off  August  1,  1876. 
There  were  six  entries :  First,  the  "Old  Tub,"  by  William  Lily- 
white,  L.  W.  Waugh,  captain ;  second,  "Martha  Washington," 
O.  Crandall,  R.  L.  Wilcox,  captain ;  third,  "Lady  of  the  Lake," 
Henry  Baxter,  Zina  Henderson,  captain ;  fourth,  "Little  Eed 
Wagon,"  A.  A.  Mosher,  owner  and  captain;  fifth,  "Queen  of 
the  West,"  J.  F.  Hall,  owner  and  captain ;  sixth,  "Okoboji 
Star,"  George  Chase,  owner  and  captain.  Van  Steenburg  did 
not  put  his  own  boat  into  the  race,  but  kept  it  for  the  m^  of 
visitors. 

There  were  no  steamers  on  the  lake  then.  The  course  was  the 
whole  length  of  West  Okoboji  and  back,  the  two  bui)ys  having 
been  placed  as  near  to  each  end  of  the  lake  as  possible  and  give 
the  boats  room  to  pass  around  them,  thus  making  the  distance 
to  be  sailed  fully  twelve  miles  in  a  right  line,  but  as  there  was 
a  strong  south  wind  they  had  to  beat  across  the  lake  several 
times  before  the  south  buoy  was  turned,  thus  making  the  actual 
distance  sailed  several  miles  greater.  They  started  from  a  point 
opposite  Van  Steenburg's  house  near  the  north  end  of  the  lake. 
Soon  after  getting  their  send  off  it  became  apparent  that  the  real 
contest  was  to  be  between  the  Old  Tub  and  the  Martha  Wash- 
ington, both  being  handled  by  experienced  and  skillful  sailors. 
They  soon  left  the  others  far  behind  and  beat  their  way  up  to 
the  south  buoy,  which  they  turned  within  four  minutes  of  each 
other,  the  Martha  being  in  the  lead.  They  now  spread  out  their 
canvas,  pulled  up  their  centerboards  and  made  a  straight  run  for 
the  north  buoy  six  miles  away.    In  making  this  run  the  Old  Tub 
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passed  the  Martha  iWashington  and  made  the  turn  about  five 
minutes  first,  but  in  beating  hack  to  the  starting  point  the  Mar- 
tha gained  on  her  competitor  so  that  she  was  less  than  two  min- 
utes behind  when  they  passed  the  score.  In  another  half  mile 
she  would  have  evened  things  up,  but  the  Old  Tub  toob  first 
money,  the  Martha  second,  and  a  half  hour  later  George  Chase 
came  in  with  the  Okoboji  Star  and  took  third.  The  other  three 
boats  made  no  pretense  of  finishing  the  race.  The  Okoboji  Star 
was  a  new  boat  that  had  just  been  built,  and  ^Ir.  Waugh  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  the  remark  at  the  close  of  the  race  that  hc> 
could  take  the  Star  and  beat  either  of  the  others. 

A  curious  accident!  occurred  in  connection  with  this  boat  that 
might  have  proved  much  more  serious  than  it  really  was.  After 
the  race  Mr.  Chase  left  the  Star  for  a  short  time  in  care  of  W. 
B.  Arnold.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Arnold  thought 
il  would  be  a  fine  idea  to  take  his  family  and  a 
few  friends  out  for  a  sail.  The  party  consiste<l  of  some  six 
or  eight  women  and  children,  the  only  two  men  l)eing  Mr.  Ar- 
nold and  Mr.  Albee,  of  Spencer,  neither  of  whom  knew  any-^ 
thing  about  handling  a  sailboat.  They  started  off  very  smoothly 
for  a  time,  but  after  passing  the  protecting  bluffs  of  Pillsbury's 
Point  they  found  the  wind  was  blowing  a  stiff  breeze  from  tihe 
south  and  their  boat  plowed  the  water  at  a  lively  rate.  Things 
began  to  look  serious,  and  Mr.  Arnold  decided  to  get  back  if  he 
could.  In  bringing  his  boat  around,  instead  of  coming  around 
head  to  the  wind  as  a  sailor  would,  he  "jIIkhI;  round"  and  in 
doing  so  the  boat  capsized,  throwing  the  whole  party  into  the 
lake.  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Albee  directed  and  encouraged  the 
women  and  children  to  hang  on  to  some  part  of  the  boat  or  rig- 
ging so  that  they  might  keep  afloat  until  they  were  rescued  or 
drifted  ashore.  Mr.  Olin  Pillsbury  saw  the  accident  from  his 
place  and  at  once  set  out  in  a  small  rowl)oat  to  render  such  as- 
sistance as  he  might.     His  Ixuil  was  light  and  two  was  all  he 
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could  take  at  a  time.  He  accordingly  took  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al- 
bee  and  directed  the  others  to  hold  on  and  he  would  be  hack  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  soon  came  back  for  the  second  load.  By 
that  time  the  capsized  boat  was  drifting  direct  for  Dixon's  B^ach 
and  would  evidently  be  ashore  before  a  third  trip  could  be  made. 
.\fter  the  first  scare  was  over  the  party  had  no  particular  trou- 
ble in  hanging  to  the  boat  or  rigging.  They  all  reached  solid 
ground  in  safety  witih  no  more  serious  results  than  a  thorough 
wetting,  some  hysterics  and  a  good  scare.  It  is  reported  that 
Mr.  Arnold  has  never  been  out  in  a  sailboat  since.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  the  whole  party  were  not  drowned. 

Indeed,  any  intelligent  person  w^atching  and  noting  the  reck- 
less carelessness  manifested  by  many  summer  tourists  in  some 
of  their  wild  pranks  with  sailboats,  can  only  wonder  that  acci- 
dents are  not  far  more  frequent  than  they  are.  It's  the  old 
story,  "fools  for  luck."  If  they  knew  more  .about  boating  they 
would  not  dare  take  the  chances  they  do. 

A  second  race  on  practically  the  same  lines  as  the  first  was 
arranged  to  come  off  over  the  same  course  on  Saturday,  the  six- 
teenth of  September.  The  same  boats  were  on  hand  for  the 
race,  except  the  Old  Tub  and  the  Queen.  The  Old  Tub  was 
on  Spirit  Lake,  and  it  was  too  much  work  to  get  her  over  the 
isthmus,  and  the  Queen  had  had  enough  of  it.  This  time  ifr. 
Waugh  handled  the  Martha  Washington.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing a  perfect  gale,  accompanied  with  some  rain,  but  t.he  boys 
{Started  in  for  tteir  race  all  tho  same.  All  of  the  boats  were 
soon  blown  ashore  or  disabled,  except  the  Martha  Washington, 
which  under  the  careful  handling  of  ilr.  Waugh  made  the  race 
and  pocketed  the  prize. 

Other  and  larger  crafts  were  added  to  the  sailboat  fleet  the 
next  season,  the  most  noted  of  which  were  the  "Foam,"  by  T.  J. 
Francis,  of  Spirit  Lake,  and  the  *'Swan,"  by  James  F.  Hall,  of 
Okoboji.     Th?  ** Petrel,"  by  the  Henderson  boys,  was  put  on 
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a  little  lat^r.  During  the  next  summer  it  was  proposed  to  have 
a  three  days  regatta,  commencing  on  the  fourth  day  of  July. 
As  before  Mr.  Van  Steenburg  put  up  a  twenty-five  dollar  purse 
in  addition  to  which  each  of  the  boat  owners  put  up  an  entrance 
fee.  As  before  there  were  six  entries.  The  Foam  and  the  Swan 
were  new  boats,  while  the  Martha  Washington  And  the  Okoboji 
Star  were  not  entered.  The  Foam  w^as  handled  by  L.  W. 
Waugh,  and  the  Swan  by  Owen  Gowan,  both  skillful  sailors.  A 
writer  in  the  Beacon  (who  was  an  eye  witness)  describes  the 
outcome  of  the  first  day's  race  as  follows : 

"The  Foam  turned  the  buoy  just  one  minute  and  thirty 
seconds  in  advance  of  the  Sw^an,  and  when  they  crossed  the 
score  on  the  downward  passage  the  distance  between  them  was 
so  short  that  betting  was  considered  decidedly  unsafe.  Of 
course  the  interest  in  the  race  centered  in  these  two  crafts  and 
the  outcome  was  eagerly  awaited,  and  nobody  was  much  sur- 
prised when  they  came  in  just  two  minutes  and  thirty  seconds 
apart,  the  Foam  leading." 

Baxter's  Lady  of  the  Lake  got  away  wdth  third  money,  beat- 
ing all  competitors  of  last  year.  The  second  day  the  wind  was 
so  light  that  the  race  was  decidedly  uninteresting.  The  entries 
were  the  Foam^  Spook,  Swan,  OUd  Tub  and  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
The  Foam,  by  reason  of  her  enormous  spread  of  canvas,  soon 
distanced  all  competitors,  easily  winning  first  place.  The  Swan, 
Spook,  Old  Tub  and  Lady  of  the  Lake  came  in  in  the  order 
named. 

On  the  third  and  last  day  but  three  of  the  boats  contested, 
the  Foam,  the  Swan  and  the  Spook.  Soon  after  starting  the 
Swan  was  disabled,  and  the  Foam  had  things  her  own  way. 

A  yacht  club  was  formed  at  this  time.  Rules  for  measuring 
boats,  for  figuring  time  alloAvances  and  for  governing  races  gen- 
erally were  adopted  and  published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  first 
officers  of  the  yacht  club  w^re  Commodore,  L.  W.  ;Waugh ;  Vice- 
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Commodore,  Charles  G.  Chesebro;  Rear  Commodore,  Henry 
Baxter ;  Secretary,  A.  A.  Mosher ;  Treasurer,  Henry  F,  Rico ; 
Measurer,  L.  W.  IWaugli.  Several  other  races  were  had  first 
and  last  under  the  management  of  the  yacht  club  in  many  of 
which  a  good  degree  of  interest  was  taken,  but  after  a  time  it 
became  an  old  story.  The  interest  died  out  and  the  yacht  club 
went  to  pieces. 

In  the  meantime  the  Henderson  brothers  bought  the  Foam 
and  made  regular  trips  with  her  from  Spirit  Lake  to  Arnold's 
Park.  She  was  the  first  craft  of  any  kind  on  the  lake  to  run  for 
passengers,  and  did  a  fair  stroke  of  business.  A  somewhat  sin- 
gular incident  occurred  in  connection  with  these  trips  that  is 
worth  preserving.    One  day  A.  A.  Henderson  started  from  town 

on  his  return  trip,  accompanied  by  Morgan  and  E.  V. 

Osbom.  The  weather  was  unsettled  and  threatening,  but  for 
all  that  the  boys  had  no  apprehension  of  any  trouble.  They 
started  from  the  dock,  made  the  run  through  the  narrows  and 
past  Stony  Point  all  right  when  they  noticed  a  rapidly  moving 
cloud,  more  threatening  in  appearance  than  anything  they  had 
before  seen.  It  proved  to  be  a  regular  twister.  Henderson  pro- 
posed dropping  under  the  lee  of  one  of  the  sheltering  points  and 
wait  until  the  storm  had  passed,  but  the  others  were  very  anxious 
to  get  home  and  urged  him  to  keep  on  his  course,  claiming  that 
with  their  present  rate  of  speed  they  would  make  it  in  twenty 
minutes  ;tnore  and  that  it  would  probably  be  that  time  before 
the  storm  would  reach  them.  Henderson  yielded  and  kept  his 
course.  When  pretty  well  across  the  lower  lake  the  squall  struck 
them.  They  had  just  before  lowered  and  furled  their  main 
sail  and  were  running  with  the  jib  alone.  As  the  squall  struck 
it  caught  the  boat  up  almost  out  of  the  water  and  turned  it  bot- 
tom upwards  and  hurled  it  down  with  such  force  as  to  drive  the 
mast  some  twelve  feet  into  the  rand  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
and  there  she  stuck  fast. 
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Henderson  was  the  first  to  extricate  himself  from  tJie  rigging 
and  climb  to  the  top  of  the  overturned  boat.  For  a  moment  he 
thought  his  companions  must  be  drowned,  as  they  were  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  Soon,  however,  they  swam  out  from  under  the  cap- 
sized boat  and  succeeded  in  climbing  up  by  the  side  of  their 
companion.  Fred  Roff  was  watching  the  boat  from  the  shore 
when  the  flaw  struck.  At  first  the  cloud  between  him  and  the 
boat  was  so  dense  that)  he  could  see  nothing,  but  as  soon  as  it 
passed  he  saw  the  predicament  they  were  in,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible procured  a  rowboat  and  started  for  their  relief  and  brought 
them  off  in  safety. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  follow  this  history  of  the  early  yachts 
and  yachting  farther  as  more  space  lias  already  been  given  it 
than  was  at  first  intended.  Interest  in  the  sport  has  been  kent 
up  since  that  time  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  New  boats 
have  from  time  to  time  been  added  to  the  yachting  fleet  and 
much  good  natured  rivalry  indulged  in.  In  the  later  days  many 
summer  tourists  have  acquired  interests  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  lakes,  and  it  is  not  probable  they  will  allow  the  invigorating 
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and  manly  sport  to  languish  and  die  out.  Many  are  investing 
in  the  modern  launch,  but  the  enthusiastic  sailor  will  stick  to 
his  sheets  and  spars  and  insist  that  nothing  can  quite  take  the 
place  of 

"A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea 
A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  swelling  sail 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast." 

The  first  steamer  on  the  lake  was  the  old  ^^Favorite."  She  was 
a  small,  strongly  built  steam  launch  with  a  carrying  capacity 
for  about  thirty  passengers.  She  was  built  on  the  Odar  River 
and  was  run  there  for  a  time,  after  which  she  was  shipped  bv 
rail  to  Varharren  of  Spencer,  and  he  loaded  her  aboard  a  pair 
of  trucks  and  sent  her  up  to  Okoboji  and  turned  her  over  to  John 
Hackett,  who  was  to  fit  her  up  and  run  for  passengers  between 
Arnold's  Park  and  Spirit  Lake.  E.  O.  Henderson,  of  Okoboji, 
was  employed  as  engineer.  After  overhauling  her  and  readjust- 
ing her  machinery  they  soon  had  her  ready  for  business.  At 
the  time  of  her  first  trip  the  ^lurphy  temperance  meetings  w^re 
being  conducted  in  the  M.  E.  Church  in  town,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  one  of  these  meetings  that  the  outside  still- 
ness was  broken  by  the  clear,  sharp  notes  of  a  steam  whistle 
ringing  out  on  the  evening  air.  It  was  the  first  steam  whistle 
ever  heard  in  Dickinson  County.  The  astonished  audience  were 
taken  completely  by  surprise  but  few  if  any  of  them  having 
heard  of  tJie  fitting  up  of  the'  steamer.  The  result  was  that 
every  boy  in  the  crowd  made  a  straight  shoot  for  the  door  and 
the  boat  landing,  leaving  Mr.  iMurphy  with  a  somewhat  dimin- 
ished audience.  The  Favorite  was  the  only  steamer  on  the 
lakes  for  two  years  or  more. 

In  the  summer  of  1882  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  & 
Xorthern  Railroad  Company  brought  up  from  Burlington  a 
steamer,  the  "Alpha,"  w^hich  they  placed  on  Spirit  Lake.  Her 
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capacity  was  about  forty-five  passengers.  Like  the  Favorite 
she  was  staunch  and  strong.  She  remained  on  Spirit  Lake  until 
superseded  by  the  Queen,  when  she  was  sold  to  Captain  Ben- 
nett, who  hauled  her  across  the  isthmus  and  run  her  one  sea- 
son for  passengers  on  East  Okoboji.  About  this  time  Sam 
Crozier  bought  the  Favorite,  and  the  Henderson  boys  the  Alpha. 
These  two  were  the  best  known  of  the  early  boats. 

The  building  of  the  railroads  into  the  county  in  1882  so  stim- 
ulated the  summer  resort  business  that  more  and  better  boats 
were  demanded.  In  answer  to  this  demand  several  new  boats 
were  projected.  First,  Captain  May,  of  Minneapolis,  encour- 
aged by  the^  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Kailroad  people 
shipped  in  the  material  and  machinery  for  a  larger  and  more 
pretentious  steamer  than  had  yet  been  attempted.  She  was 
over  eighty  feet  in  length  with  a  proportionate  breadth  of  beam 
and  depth  of  hold,  and  had  a  carrying  capacity  for  about  three 
hundred  passengers.  She  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Godfrey^  a  prac- 
tical boat  builder  of  many  years'  experience  on  the  Mississippi 
Eiver,  and  everything  about  her  was  intended  to  be  first-class. 
She  was  reported  at  the  time  to  have  cost  between  six  and  seven 
thous.and  dollars.  She  was  launched  in  May,  1884,  and  m<ido 
her  fii^t  trip  from  Arnold's  Park  to  the  Orleans  about  July  1, 
1884.  She  was  christened  the  "Ben  Lennox"  for  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Milwaukee  road  who  presented  her  w^ith  a  mag- 
nificent bunting  flag. 

The  same  year  the  Ben  Lennox  was  put  up  on  the  lower  lakes 
the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Xorthern  Railroad  Company 
decided  to  replace  the  Alpha  with  a  first-class  craft  on  Spirit 
Lake*  Accordingly-  they  contracted  with  a  Dubuque  company 
for  the  construction  of  an  iron  steamer  to  be  first-class  in  every 
detail.  All  her  parts  were  shaped  and  fitted  at  the  works  and 
then  sent  to  the  lakes  to  be  put  togetheir.  She  was  a  remarkably 
staunch,  smooth-running  craft,  and  was  rated  at  abou:  two  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  passengers,  being  a  little  less  than  the  Ben  Len- 
nox. Her  cost  was  about  the  same.  When  launched  she  was 
christened  the  "Queen,"  which  name  has  stuck  to  her  ever  since. 

Xot  far  from  the  time  these  two  boats  were  completed,  or 
perhaps  a  little  later,  Captain  Kendall  built  the  "Hiawatha" 
on  East  Okoboji,  opposite  the  town  of  Spirit  Lake.  In  size 
she  bore  a  kind  of  mean  proportion  betw^een  the  smaller  and 
the  larger  boats,  being  rated  at  about  eighty  passengers.  She 
was  strongly  built  and  of  good  material  and  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  hard  usage  as  well  as  any  boat  on  the  lake. 

One  or  two  small  steam  launches  w^ere  put  on  about  this  time 
to  ply  between  town  and  the  Orleans.  This  was  the  make  up 
of  the  early  fleet  of  steamers.  Soon  after  this,  John  Pallister, 
of  Ottumwa  shipped  up  two  small  steamers,  the  "Lelia"  and 
the  "River  Queen,"  which  for  a  time  plied  on  the  lakes  between 
different  points.  Parties  at  Spirit  Lake  organized  the  Spirit 
Lake  and  Okoboji  Navigation  Company.  Their  scheme  was  to 
build  a  large  barge  to  be  towed  by  a  tug  to  different  points 
around  the  lakes  for  the  accommodation  of  dancing  and  pleasure 
parties  as  occasion  might  require.  They  built  the  barge  and 
then  for  a  tug  they  took  the  rigging  off  the  Foam  and  put  in  a 
small  steam  engine  for  tiie  propelling  power.  The  Foam  had 
made  a  splendid  record  as  a  sailing  craft  but  she  proved  far  too 
light  and  frail  for  a  tug  and  the  scheme  proved  a  failure. 

Soon  changes  began  to  occur  in  tihe  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  the  several  boats.  The  Henderson  boys  sold  the  Alpha 
to  a  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Spirit  Lake,  w^ho  took  her  off  the  lakes  and 
shipped  her  to  (Worth ington.  They  then  bought  the  Hiawatha 
of  Captain  Kendall.  Mr.  Maxon,  a  conductor  on  the  Burling- 
ton, Cedar  Eapids  &  JSTorthern  Railroad,  built  a  flat-bottomed 
side-wheeler  after  the  style  of  the  river  boats  but  there  was 
some  defect  in  her  model.  She  was  slow,  awkward,  hard  to 
manage  and  eventually  proved  a  failure.     Crozier  sold  the  Fa- 
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vorite  to  Mr.  H.  Browm  of  Spencer  and  built  a  new  boat,  the 
"Huntress,"  which  he  managed  successfully  several  seasons. 
The  name  of  the  boat  was  afterward  changed  to  "Illinois."  The 
Hendersons  sold  the  Hiawatha  to  Mills  and  Allen  and  built  the 
"Iowa."  This  boat  ranked  next  to  the  Queen  in  size  and  was 
first-class  in  all  respects.  Several  smaller  crafts  were  from  time 
to  time  added  and  others  taken  off  which  cannot  be  noticed  in 
detail.  After  several  changes  the  Ben  Lennox  was  bought  by 
the  Manhattan  Beach  Company,  w^ho  overhauled  it  and  changed 
the  name  to  the  "Manhattan."  . 

By  this  time  the  dry  seasons  had  told  seriously  on  the  lakes, 
the  average  level  being  much  lower  than  formerly,  and  at  times 
the  larger  boats  had  difficulty  in  making  all  the  points.  East 
Okoboji  is  the  shallowest  of  the  lakes  and  for  a  time  had  to  be 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  The  Manhattan  was  for  a  few  sea 
sons  run  in  the  interest  of  the  Manhattan  Beach  Company's 
watering  place,  but  was  afterwards  condemned,  run  ashore  at 
Given's  Point,  the  machinery  and  fixtures  taken  out  and  the  hull 
knocked  to  pieces  and  cut  up  for  kindling  wood.  The  Queen 
waa  kept  on  Spirit  Lake  until  after  the  Orleans  Hotel  was  torn 
down,  when  the  railway  company  having  no  further  use  for  her 
sold  her  to  the  Henderson  brothers,  who  pulled  her  across  into 
Okoboji  and  gave  her  a  thorough  overhauling.  She  proved  to 
be  in  better  condition  than  w^as  anticipated,  her  hull  being  prac- 
tically as  sound  as  ever  and  her  machinery  but  little  worn. 
After  being  painted  and  renovated  she  was  practically  good  as 
new.  The  Hiawatha,  after  several  deals,  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Braadgate  brothers  of  Spencer,  w^ho  continued  to  run  her  for 
passengers. 

The  Ben  Lennox,  the  Queen  and  the  Hiawatha,  with  the 
smaller  boats,  the  Favorite  and  the  Alpha,  w^re  the  pioneers 
of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  lakes.  After  the  Manhattan  was 
condenmed  she  was  sold  to  'Mr.  F.  C.  Roff,  who  took  out  her  ma- 
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ohinery  and  fixtures  and  such  of  her  upper  works  as  were  worth 
saving,  and  as  before  stated,  split  the  hull  up  for  firewood.  It 
had  rotted  to  that  extent  that.it  was  utterly  worthless  for  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  RoflF  determined  at  once  to  build  an  entirely  new  boat 
from  the  same  model,  using  only  such  parts  of  the  old  boat  as 
were  just  as  good  as  new.  His  plan  was  to  secure  the  best  ma- 
terial obtainable  and  to  have  the  work  first-class.  This  was  in 
the  spring  df  1900.  As  soon  as  possible  after  completing  the 
deal  he  set  to  work  on  the  new  enterprise.  The  ribs  and  timbers 
for  the  hull  were  of  oak  while  the  planking  was  Douglass  fir 
from  Washington.  The  hull  was  made  much  stronger  than  the 
old  Ben  Lennox.  Such  of  the  old  machinery  as  was  not  just 
as  good  as  new  was  replaced  by  new.  The  old  boat  had  been 
overhauled  and  remodeled  so  many  times  that  there  was  but 
little  of  the  upper  works  that  could  be  utilized,  thus  making  it 
necessary  to  build  new  all  around.  It  was  intended  to  have  her 
ready  and  in  the  water  by  the  commencement  of  the  resort  sea- 
son, but  an  unavoidable  delay  in  forwarding  the  lumber  from 
the  Pacific  coast  prevented  this  and  it  was  near  August  before 
she  was  fully  completed.  She  was  christened  the  "Okoboji." 
She  was  the  third  to  receive  that  name  but  the  other  two  were 
short  lived  affairs.  In  appearance  she  was  the  Ben  Lennox 
over  again  as  that  craft  was  originally  constructed  and  is  the 
most  roomy  and  one  of  the  best  appointed  boats  on  the  lake. 

The  steamers  on  the  Okoboji  at  the  present  time  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1  The  Okoboji,  F.  C.  Roff,  capacity  300  passengers; 
built  in  1900.  2  The  Queen,  Henderson  Brothers ;  capacity 
250  passengers;  built  in  1884;  iron  hull;  good  as  new.  3  The 
Iowa,  Henderson  Brothers;  capacity  120  passengers;  built  in 
1896.  4  The  Irma,  Elmer  Clark;  capacity  100  passengers; 
built  in  1898.  5  The  Hiawatha,  Broadgate  Brothers;  capacity 
80  passengers;  built  in  1884.     6  The  Illinois,  capacity  60  pas- 
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eengers ;  built  in  1887.  7  The  Orleans ;  capacity  60  passengers ; 
built  in  1S96.  8  The  R  J.  Hopkins,  R.  J.  Hopkins;  capacity 
40  passengers;  built  in  1896.  9  River  Queen,  R.  J.  Hopkins; 
capacity  30  passengers;  built  in  1890. 

In  addition  to  the  above  list  tliere  are  several  steam  and  vapor 
launches  owned  by  private  parties  who  manage  and  control  them 
for  their  own  use  and  convenience  and  not  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public.  The  only  steamer  on  Spirit  Lake  is  thf- 
Templar,  a  small  steamer  with  a  carrying  capacity  for  about 
forty  passengers.  She  is  owned  and  managed  by  the  Knights 
Templar  in  connection  with  their  resort  at  Templar  Point.  Her 
name  has  been  recently  changed  from  the  ^^Chicago"  to  the 
^Templar." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  TOWN  OF  SPIRIT  LAKE 

SELECTION  OF  THE  SITE ARRIVAL  OF  THE  FIRST 

FAMILIES THE     FOUR     WOMEN     WHO  *  WINTERED 

HERE  THE  FIRST  WINTER THE  FIRST  BUILDINGS 

THE   OLD   FORT   USED   AS   A   HOTEL THE   FIRST 

FRAME    HOUSES THE    FIRST    SOCIAL    EVENT AN 

OLD    FASHIONED    FOURTH    OF    JULY    CELEBRATION 

THE  FIRST  GENERAL  STORE THE  FIRST  HOTEL 

HOW    THE   TITLE   TO   THE    TOWN    SITE   WAS    OB- 
TAINED  THE     ENTERPRISE    ABANDONED     BY     THE 

ORIGINAL  PROMOTERS   AND  THE  LAND  PROVED  UP 

AS  A  PRIVATE  CLAIM LIFE  IN  THE  TOWN  DURING 

THE  WAR SORRY  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  TOWN  AT 

ITS  CLOSE THE  FIRST  IMPROVEMENTS  AFTER  THE 

CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR THE  CRANDALL  HOUSE THE 

OLD  CONCRETE THE  NEW  YORK  STORE  AND  SEV- 
ERAL OTHER  BUILDINGS THE  FIRST  BANK. 

HE  EARLfT  HISTORY  of  the  town  of  Spirit  Lake  is  so 
closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  county  at  large  that 
much  of  it  has  already  been  given,  and  yet  there  is  so 
much  that  has  not  been  given  that  a  chapter  or  two  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  early  history  and  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  Spirit  Lake  as  a  town  seemts  almost  necessary.  It  has 
already  been  related  that  in  the  summer  of  1856  three  brothers- 
in-law  by  the  name  of  Howe,  Parmenter  and  Wheelock,  all  liv- 
ing at  that  time  in  Xewton,  Jasper  County,  Iowa,  but  formerly 
from  Erie  County,  Xew  York,  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing 
the  county,  locating  the  county  seat  and  entering  the  land  upon 
which  it  was  located,  lay  out  a  town  and  make  a  nice  stake  in 
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the  sale  of  lots.  This  was  before  the  massacre  of  1857  and  also 
before  the  financial  collapse  of  that  same  year.  By  the  success- 
ful manipulation  of  such  enterprises  men  had  accumulated 
comfortable  fortunes  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  why  wasn't 
their  chance  as  good  as  anybody's  ?  Their  trip  to  the  lak^s  in 
the  fall  of  1856,  when  they  encountered  Inkpadutah's  band 
in  camp  at  Loon  Lake,  and  also  their  winter  trip  in  Febri:- 
ary  and  March,  1857,  when  they  discovered  the  massacre  ;md 
made  the  report  on  the  strength  of  which  the  volunt3er  expodi- 
tion  under  Major  Williams  was  organized,  have  already  been 
given.    Also  the  second  trip  and  the  incidents  connected  with  it. 

As  has  been  previously  stated  the  location  for  the  town  site 
was  decided  upon  in  June,  1857.  The  point  at  the  Okobojr 
crossing  would  have  been  selected  had  it  not  been  held  at 
that  time  by  the  Grangers.  Indeed,  the  Grangers  cau\c  from 
Bed  Wing,  Minnesota,  about  the  same  time  and  with  the  same 
avowed  project  in  mind — that  of  laying  out  a  town  and  secur- 
ing the  location  of  the  county  seat,  but  after  the  financial  col- 
lapse, Granger  gradually  allowed  his  scheme  to  die  out  and 
abandoned  the  county  for  good  in  1859.  The  government  sur- 
veys were  not  madei  when  the  site  for  the  town  was  seledted. 
The  plat  was  made  in  Newton  by  a  surveyor  by  the  name  of 
S.  W.  Foreman,  who  was  to  have  a  one-tenth  interest  for  making: 
the  survey  and  plat.  The  plat  was  made  to  cover  a  half  section 
without  making  any  allowances  for  either  excess  or  deficiencies. 

As  has  been  heretofore  stated,  the  site  chosen  was  about  half 
a  mile  north  of  the  present  business  center.  In  addition  to 
the  stockade  and  the  building  it  enclosed  there  were  erected 
on  the  town  site  in'  the  fall  of  1857  three  or  four  log  cabins, 
the  first  one  of  which  was  built  by  O.  C.  Ilowe  and  occupied 
by  him  that  winter  and  ai  part  of  the  next,  summer.  It  wa^ 
afterwards  turned  over  to  his  father's  family  who  arrive*! 
during  the  following  summer.     Mr.  Howe  went  down  to  Xew- 
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ton  for  his  family  the  latter  part  of  June  and  arrived  here 
with  them  the  seventh  of  August.  It  was  no  part  of  his  orig- 
inal plan  to  bring  his  family  up  that  season  and  possibly  not  at 
all,  but  events  so  shaped  themselves  that  he  became  convinced 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  his  family  should  be  here. 

The  fact  has  heretofore  been  noticed  that  the  four  women 
wintering  here  the  winter  of  1857  and  1858  were  Mrs.  O.  C. 
Howe,  Mrs.  R.  Kingman,  Mrs.  Peters  and  Mrs.  Thurston.  Mrs. 
Howe  and  Mrs.  Kingman  were  remarkable  women.  While 
they  were  as  unlike  each  other  as  it  is  possible  for  two  women 
to  be  they  each  represented  a  type  and  were  leaders  of  the 
type  80  represented.  Mrs.  Howe  was  the  more  scholarly  of  the 
two,  having  been  a  teacher  in  Buffalo.  In  addition  to  her  lit- 
erary attainments  she  possessed  a  rare  fund  of  general  informa- 
tion, and  what  is  still  more  rare  a  remarkable  versatility  of 
character,  which  enabled  her  to  adapt  herself  to  her  surround- 
ings without  fuss  or  friction.  She  was  equally  at  home  with 
the  sturdy  pioneers  by  whom  she  was  surrounded  as  she  would 
have  been  in  the  environments  of  polite  society. 

Mrs.  Kingman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  modest  and  retiring 
even  to  the  verge  of  bashfulness,  and  yet  she  possessed  intelli- 
gence and  refinement  of  a  high  order.  While  not  as  intellec- 
tual as  Mrs.  Howe,  yet  her  refined  intuitions  and  native  good 
sense  made  her  a  prime  favorite  with  every  one  coming  within 
the  sphere  of  her  influence.  Of  the  other  two  women  perhaps 
the  less  said  the  better.  For  a  period  of  over  eight  months, 
or  from  the  seventh  of  August  until  the  latter  part  of  April  of 
the  following  year,  these  four  women  comprised  the  sum  total 
of  female  society  for  a  large  portion  of  northwestern  Iowa. 

There  Were  three  or  four  families  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Peterson  that  winter,  two  or  three  more  near  Sioux  Rapids,  one 
or  two  at  Estherville  and  three  or  four  at  the  Irish  Colony. 
These  comprise  all  of  the  settlements  at  that  time  in  the  state 
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west  of  Algona  and  north  of  Cherokee.  What  of  toil  and  pri- 
vation, fear,  hardship  and  apprehension  were  endured  bv  those 
few  heroic  women  during  that  memorable  winter  may  be  imag- 
ined in  part  but  cannot  be  described  and  will  ever  remain  an 
important  chapter  in  the  unwritten  history  of  northwestern 
Iowa. 

The  bringing  in  and  getting  into  operation  of  a  small  saw- 
mill in  the  fall  of  1857  has  been  noticed.  The  first  lumber  cut 
by  it  was  used  by  Mr.  Howe  in  putting  in  floors  and  a  roof  to  his 
cabin,  of  which  he  had  already  rolled  up  the  body.  Several  were 
clamorous  for  the  first  lumber  made,  but  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Howe's  family  were  already  here  and  were  obliged  to  go  into 
camp  until  his  house  could*  be  completed,  the  rest  yielded  to 
him  and  he  had  fairly  comfortable  quarters  for  his  family 
when  winter  set  in.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  Mr. 
Kingman  whereby  he  moved  his  family  into  the  old  forti  and 
kept  it  as  a  hotel.  The  space  between  the  rear*  of  the  building 
])roper  and  the  stockade  surrounding  it  was  about  ten  feet. 
This  space  was  roofed  and  floored  and  divided  up  into  rooms. 
Floors  were  also  put  into  the  main  building  which  made  quite 
a  roomy  affair  of  it  for  that  day. 

Mr.  Kingman  didn't  make  much  in  the  hotel  business  at 
first  from  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  those  traveling  through 
here  at  that  time  were  never  guilty  of  having  money.  Paying 
customers  were  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  yet  the  pio- 
neer instinct  was  so  strong  in  the  host  that  every  one  applying 
was  bountifully  fed,  pay  or  no  pay.  When  the  soldiers  under 
Captain  ]^Iartin  came  up  the  first  of  March,  Mr.  Kingman 
turned  over  the  main  building  to  them,  reserving  the  two  or 
three  rooms  that  he  had  made  between  the  wall  of  the  build-t 
ing  and  the  west  side  of  the  stockade  for  his  own  use. 

Quite  a  number  of  sawlogs  were  hauled  in  to  the  mill  that 
winter,  and  although  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet 
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a  day  was  good  work  for  them,  still  they  kept  pegging  away 
at  it  and  got  out  what  they  could.  It  didn't  pay  them  to  mm 
in  the  winter  except  to  get  out  what  was  imperatively  demanded. 

The  first  frame  house  built  was  by  R.  U.  iWheelock.  This 
was  the  first  frame  house  built  in  Iowa  north  of  Sioux*  City 
and  west  of  the  east  fork  of  the  Des  Moines  River.  /  There 
were  none  at  Cherokee  and  none  between  here  and  there. 
There  were  four  or  five  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Des  Moines  near 
Humboldt  built  the  year  before.  O.  C.  Howe,  B.  F.  Permen- 
ter,  Henry  Schuneman  and  Doctor  James  Ball  built  that  sea- 
son on  sites  now  occupied  by  C.  Chandler,  E.  L.  Brownell,  F. 
W.  Barron  and  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Parmenter  after- 
ward sold  his  place  to  Ethel  Ellis  for  a  hundred  ratskins  and 
that  was  more  than  some  of  the  rest  realized  for  thedrs.  A. 
Kingman  built  a  small  house  the  same  season. 

A.  D.  Arthur  built  a  fair  sized  house  just  west  of  town.  The 
place  was  afterward  known  as  the  Barkman  place.  Henry 
Barkman  first  took  his  claim  across  the  lake  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Pollard  place.  A  year  or  two  later  he  sold  it 
to  Thomas  Wyckoff  and  bought  the  Arthur  place,  where  he 
resided  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Several  other  frame  houses 
were  built  on  the  town  site  that  summer.  George  E.  Si)encer 
built  the  largest  one,  which  he  afterward  sold  to  L.  Congleton, 
who  occupied  it  until  1863,  when  he  left  the  state.  Years  later 
the  house  and  the  land  on  which  it  was  located  became  |the 
property  of  A.  S.  Mead,  who  tore  the  house  down.  In  the 
meantime  it  had  been  occupied  for  various  purposes;  first  as 
a  store,  then  as  a  school  room,  and  for  miscellaneous  purposes. 
Miller  and  Jones,  the  mill  owners,  built  a  good  sized  house 
which  they  afterwards  sold  to  A.  Kingman,  who  moved  it  up 
on  his  farm  (the  Stevens  place),  and  lived  in  it  for  several 
years. 
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The  arrival  of  different  parties  of  settlers  that  spring,  and 
early  sinnnier,  has  been  noticed.  They  had  come,  some  from 
central  Iowa,  some  from  Illinois  and  many  from  western  Xew 
York;  other  parts  of  the  country  were  also  represented.  The 
first  social  event  which  brought  them  together,  and  in  which 
iliey  all  participated,  was  a  regular  old  fashioned  orthodox 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  held  at  Spirit  Lake,  July  4,  1858. 
The  chief  promoters  of  the  scheme  were  R.  U.  Wheelock,  C.  F. 
Hill,  R.  A.  Smith,  R.  Kingman  and  a  few  others.  The 
place  selecte<l  for  the  exercises  was  in  the  grove  east  of  the 
north  end  of  town,  and  near  where  the  steam  mill  was  put  up 
the  fall  before. 

Lumber  was  brought  from  the  mill  for  a  platform  and  seats. 

^%  It  didn't  require  a  great  deal  as  the  crowd  was  not  expected  to 

he  large.     O.  C.  Hiowe  presided  and  Doctor  Prescott  delivered 

the  oration,  his  eloquence,  versatility  and  tact  as  a  speaker 

never  being  more  manifest  than  on  that  occasion.     He  was  not 

f  notified  until  the  evening  before  that  he  was  expected  to  speak, 

and  yet  his  oration  would  compare  favorably  with  any  that 

Lr,  have  ever  been  heard  here  since. 

^ ;  The  choir,  composed  of  J.  I).  Howe,  R.  U.  Wheelock  and 

^r  F.  A.  Blake  and  Misses    Sarah  and  Mary    Howe  and  Belle 

^'"  Wheelock   would   command    respect    and    attention   anywhere, 

(^  and  their  rendition  of  the  old  patriotic  songs  was  applauded 

f     .  to  the  echo.   The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Red,  White  and  Blue, 

f  T'ncle  Sam's  Farm  and  other  favorites  were  given  to  the  enthii- 

*  siastic  and  delighted  audience,  after  which  R.  A.  Smith  read 

the  Declaration  of  Indei)endence.  At  the  close  of  the  exer- 
cises in  the  grove,  all  parties  repaired  to  the  old  fort,  which 
bad  been  vacated  by  the  soldiers  a  few  days  before,  and  was 
again  l)eing  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  by 
Mr.  Kingman.  This  was  made  to  do  duty  as  a  dining  room  and 
he  and  his  wife  soon  had  ready  a  repast  that,  considering  the  sur* 
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roiindings  and  the  dilficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring  neces- 
sary material,  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  locality.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  repast  that  followed  was  keenly  ap- 
preciated and  hugely  enjoyed  by  all  participants. 

When  the  repast  was  over  some  time  was  spent  in  toasts  and 
responses,  impromptu  remarks  and  sly  hits,  which  were  parti- 
cip^ated  in  by  the  crowd  at  large  and  tended  much  to  increase 
the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  One  noticeable  feature  of  all 
the  social  events  of  the  early  days,  was  the  absence  of  all  con- 
ventionalities, the  hearty  good  will  and  good  fellowship  which 
characterized  the  relations  of  one  with  another.  As  evening 
came  on  seats  and  tables  were  removed  and  old  and  young  pro- 
ceeded to  enjoy  the  first  dance  in  Dickinson  County,  Daniel 
Caldwell  and  R.  TJ.  .(Wheelock  furnishing  the  music.  Good 
church  members,  whose  dancing  days  had  been  over  for  years, 
threw  aside  their  scruples  and  prejudices  for  the  time  being 
and  joined  in  the  general  hilarity  and  "all  went  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell." 

Xot  much  of  importance  occurred  during  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1858  and  1859  that  has  not  already  been  related  as  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  county  at  large.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  in  February,  1859,  that  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 
question  of  disposing  of  the  swamp  lands  for  county  buildings. 
The  history  of  that  transaction  and  the  events  growing  out  of  it 
have  already  been  given  in  full.  The  foundation  for  the  court- 
house was  laid  that  fall  and  the  walls  for  the  building  put  up 
the  following  summer,  and  a  few  more  houses  were  built  on 
the  town  site  about  this  time.  Al  Kingman  also  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  house  which,  after  he  had  it  well  under  way, 
he  sold  to  A.  D.  Arthur  who  moved  it  up  town  and  finished  it 
off  as  a  store,  the  mechanical  work  being  done  by  W.  B.  Brown 
and  Harvey  Frantz.    It  was  not  much  of  a  store,  but  it  was  the 
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first  west  of  the  east  fork  of  the  Des  Moines  and  north  of  Sionx 
City. 

The  first  stock  of  goods  pnt  on  sale  in  Spirit  Lake,  and  that 
means  the  first  stock  for  a  vast  region  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
was  by  if.  M.  Mattheson,  a  N^orwegian,  from  Mankato,  Minne- 
sota, in  the  fall  of  1859.  He  remained  in  trade  there  until 
some  time  in  1863,  when  he  took  his  stock  of  goods  and  moved 
to  Yankton,  South  Dakota.  Some  time  during  the  winter  of 
1863  and  1864  the  store  was  again  occupied  by  G.  Blackert, 
who  put  in  another  and  larger  stock  of  goods,  and  remained  h 
trade  until  the  summer  of  1867.  About  this  time  the  building 
became  the  property  of  George  (\  Bellows,  who  moved  it  to 
the  corner  now  occupied  by  the  Stevens  Block,  and  rigged  it 
up  for  a  shoeshop. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1859  also  that  Mr.  R.  Kingman 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  first  hotel  in  the  county.  Pr?- 
vious  to  that  time  those  interested  in  the  old  fort  had  turned 
their  interests,  whatever  they  might  h<ave  been,  over  to  him, 
and  he  tore  the  old  building  down  to  make  room  for  the  pro- 
jected hotel.  There  wasn't  much  in  the  material  that  coi\ld  \ye 
used  for  anything  but  firewood.*  Though  not  wholly  completed 
that  season  it  was  so  far  along  that  it  was  opened  to  the  nublic 
that  fall.  At  that  time  there  was  not  another  hotel  building 
between  Mankato  and  Sioux  City.  Of  course  every  farmer  on 
the  route  kept  travelers  if  they  wished  to  stay,  and  many 
of  these  farmer  stopping  places  became  widely  known  and  de- 
servedly popular.  Notably  so  Thomas',  at  Jackson,  and  Kirch- 
ner's,  at  Peterson.  It  is  marvelous  the  number  of  wayfarers 
a  well-regulated  log  cabin  would  make  room  for  in  those  days. 

ilr.  Kingman  named  his  hotel  the  "Lake  View  House." 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  country,  it  was  not  very 
profitable  at  the  start,  but  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
•in  the  spring  of  1861,  he  had  all  the  business  he  could  handle 
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until  the  Minnesota  massacre  in  August,  1862.  At  that  time 
it  became  apparent  that  the  danger  the  early  settlers  here  had 
subjected  themselves  to  was  much  greater  than  was  formerly 
supposed  and  Mr.  Kingman,  with  many  others,  decided  he 
could  not  or  would  not  require  his  wife  to  endure  the  fear  and 
apprehension  which  a  further  residence  here  would  create. 
Consequently  he  sold  out  to  Mr.  Joseph  Thomas  of  Jackson 
for  what  he  could  get. 

Mr.  Thomas  kept  the  place  about  two  years,  during  which 
lime  he  had  all  of  the  business  he  could  handle.  During  the 
three  years  that  Spirit  Lake  was  a  military  post,  the  hotel  busi- 
ness was  rushing.  Mr.  Thomas  sold  out  in  1864  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Johnston,  who  ran  it  until  1867,  when  he  sold  to  Thomas 
Wyckoff,  who  moved  it  to  the  present  site  of  the  Crandall 
House,  and  afterwards  sold  it  to  Orlando  Crandall.  It  was 
afterwards  moved  hack  to  make  room  for  the  present  Crandall 
House,  and  finally  torn  down  in  18 — . 

The  fact  has  already  been  referred  to  that  the  government 
surveys  had  not  been  made  when  the  town  site  wae  selected. 
Indeed,  they  were  not  wholly  completed  and  the  plats  filed  in 
the  local  land  office  until  about  January,  1860.  Of  course, 
nothing  could  be  done  towards  securing  the  title  to  the  town 
site  until  after  the  plats  were  filed.  This  was  nearly  three 
years  after  the  site  was  first  selected.  The  ardor  of  the  first 
projectors  of  the  scheme  had  cooled  off  materially  by  that  time, 
and  none  of  them  cared  to  advance  the  $1.25  per  acre  necessary 
to  secure  the  title,  and  so  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drag  along 
year  after  year. 

The  writings  that  had  been  given  for  lots  were  not  worth 
the  paper  they  were  written  on.  People  bought  and  sold  and 
trafficked  in  the  buildings,  but  so  far  as  town  lots  were  con- 
cerned, they  were  .a  standing  joke,  a  laughing  stock  and  a  by- 
word. 
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Matters  pertaining  to  the  title  of  the  town  site  drifted  along 
in  this  uncertain  and  slipshod  way  until  some  time  in  1864, 
when  Mr.  Barkman  conceived  the  project  of  claiming  it  under 
the  provisions  of  the  preemption  law  and  proving  it  up  as  a 
private  claim.  Other  parties  had  considered  the  same  scheme 
l^revious  to  that  time,  but  so  far  no  one  had  cared  to  under- 
take it.  Mr.  Barkman  made  his  claim  some  time  during  the 
summer  of  1864,  and  proved  it  up  June  10,  1865.  It  may  be 
well  to  remember  right  here  that  none  of  the  land  in  either 
Center  Grove  or  Spirit  Lake  townships  was  ever  offered  at  pub- 
lic sale  or  was  ever  subject  to  sale  by  private  entry,  and  the 
only  way  title  could  be  acquired  at  that  time  was  to  prove  tip 
either  under  the  preemption  law,  the  homestead  law,  or  the 
town  site  law.  The  preemption  law  was  the  least  trouble,  pro- 
vided there  were  no  contestants.  The  other  townships  of  the 
county  had  previously  been  offered  at  public  sale  and  were 
for  several  wars  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry,  but  these  two 
tctwnships  were  left  out.  Barkman's  claim  comprised  the  east 
half  of  the  southwest  quarter,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter,  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  section  4,  township  99,  range  36,  and  contained  175 
35-100  acres,  which  was  one-half  of  the  original  town  site.  Of 
the  other  half,  the  northwest  one-fourth  of  the  northeast  one- 
fourth  was  claimed  by  G.  Blackert  as  a  part  of  his  homestead, 
and  the  balance,  consisting  of  the  west  one-half  of  the  south- 
east one-fourth  and  the  southeast  one-fourth  of  the  southwest 
one-fourth  was  taken  by  Joseph  Currier  and  proved  up  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1867. 

As  before  stated^  Mr.  Barkman  obtained  title  to  this  June 
10,  1865,  but  it  was  nearly  five  years  after  this  his  first  survey 
cud  plat  were  made.  This  survey  and  plat  covered  but  eighty 
acres.  The  southeast  one-fourth  of  the  northwest  one-fourth 
and  the  northeast   one-fourth  of  the  southwest  one-fourth  of 
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section  4,  and  was  made  by  Emmet  F.  Hill  some  time  in  1870. 
This  plat  had  been  filed  but  not  recorded,  and  was  lost  at  the 
burning  of  the  courthouse  in  February,  1872.  At  the  next 
term  of  court  Mr.  Barkman  procured  from  the  judge  an  order 
jjuthorizing  him  to  file  for  record  a  copy,  the  original  having 
been  destroyed,  which  was  done. 

Previous  to  proving  up  his  claim,  Mr.  Barkman  had  prom- 
ised those  having  interests  in  the  town  site  that  in  consideration 
of  their  not  putting  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  securing 
title,  he  would  deed  to  them  without  further  consideration 
the  premises  to  which  they  laid  claim  or  to  which  they  were 
entitled.  This  part  of  the  bargain  was  honestly  kept,  and 
those  having  buildings  on  the  town  site  received  title  to 
the  lots  on  which  they  were  located.  It  was  in  fulfillment  of 
this  promise  that  the  county  received  title  to  the  block  on  which 
the  courthouse  is  located,  and  the  school  district  the  one  on 
which  the  schoolhouse  stands. 

Somehow  the  idea  has  gained  credence  of  late  that  Mr. 
Barkman  deeded  the  courthouse  block  to  the  county  in  consid- 
eration of  being  released  from  the  old  swamp  land  contract, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  assignees,  and  that  he  be  allowed 
to  make  a  new  contract  whereby  all  of  the  swamp  land  should 
come  to  him.  Xow  this  is  a  mistake.  The  old  swamp  land 
contract  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  title  to  the  courthouse  lot. 
Mr.  Barkman  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  town  site  when  the 
courthouse  was  built,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  towTi  site 
was  abandoned  by  its  original  projectors  that  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  proving  it  up  as  a  private  claim.  He  had  not  obsen^ed 
the  details  of  the  preemption  law  very  carefully  and  had  any 
determined  opposition  been  made  could  not  have  proved  up. 
and  he  was  only  too  glad  to  agree  to  any  reasonable  proposi- 
tion that  those  living  on  the  land  to  which  he  sought  to  perfect 
title  saw  fit  to  make.     He  had  never  lived  on  the  land  at  all. 
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There  were  others  who  had  lived  on  it  for  years,  and  had  any 
of  them  offered  any  serious  opposition  he  could  not  have  per- 
fected his  title,  and  for  that  reason  he  promised  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  parties,  and  to  carry  out  the  agreements  previ- 
ously made  by  the  original  projectors  relative  to  streets  arid 
public  grounds,  which  promise  was  kept  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned. 

As  before  stated,  Mr.  Barkman  proved  up  his  claim  on  the 
tenth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1865,  and  the  patent  to  the  land  issued 
April  2,  1866,  but  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1870  that 
the  first  survey  and  plat  of  the  town  site  were  made.  Mr. 
Barkman,  in  deeding  to  those  having  prior  interests  in  the  towa. 
site,  did  not  in  all  cases  m,ake  his  descriptions  by  lots  and  blocks, 
but  deeded  in  patches  of  different  dimensions  describing  them 
by  metes  and  bounds.  This  accounts  for  so  many  additions, 
some  of  them  being  on  ground  covered  by  the  original  plat. 
The  measurements  of  these  tracts  were  ofteri  carelessly  made, 
which  has  been  a  source  of  much  perplexity  in  adjusting  lines 
and  corners  and  determining  the  rights  of  parties.  As  regards 
the  southwest  one-fourth  of  the  northeast  one-fourth  of  the  sec- 
tion, Mr.  Barkman  never  laid  that  out  in  lots  and  blocks  at 
all,  but  sold  it  off  in  patches  of  from  one  to  ten  acres.  These 
tracts  were  afterwards  laid  out  and  platted  by  their  respective 
owners  as  additions  to  the  town.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Rices, 
Crandalls,  Whitlocks,  Shroyers  and  the  several  other  additions 
on  that  forty  were  made. 

The  military  operations  and  defensive  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  frontier  have  been  quite  extensively  noticed. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  in  the  summer  of  1865, 
Spirit  Lake  as  a  town  presented  a  sorry  appearance.  All  of 
the  original  promoters  of  the  enterprise  had  gradually  aban- 
doned it,  Mr.  Parmenter  being  the  last  to  go,  and  he  left  about 
1865.     Xo  buildings  had  been  put  up  since  1860,  and  some 
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that  had  been  erected  previously  to  that  time  were  now  moved 
to  adjacent  claims.  The  war  was  over.  The  life  and  excite- 
ment incident  to  military  occupation  gradually  died  out.  A 
majority  of  the  soldiers  enlisting  from  here  came  back  to  their 
places,  but  many  remained  away  permanently.  It  was  like 
commencing  anew.  About  the  first  move  made  so  far  as  the 
town  site  was  concerned  was  the  moving  of  the'  old  Lake  View 
House  from  the  north  end  of  the  town  to  the  present  sitte  of 
the  Crandall  House,  by  Mr.  Wyckoff  in  1866.  He  did  not  re- 
tain the  ownership  of  it  long,  but  soon  sold  it  to  Orlando  Cran- 
dall, who  thoroughly  overhauled  it  and  soon  made  it  one  of  thii 
best  known  and  popular  stopping  places  in  this  portion  of  the 
state. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  George  C.  Bellows  bought  the 
old  store  which  he  moved  to  the  present  site  of  the  Stevens 
Block  and  fitted  up  for  a  shix^hop.  In  December,  1808,  K. 
A.  Smith  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Bellows  whereby  he 
put  in  a  stock  of  goods  in  the  front  of  the  building,  while  Bel- 
lows conducted  his  shoe  store  and  repair  shop  in  the  rear.  R. 
A.  Smith  was  in  business  here  until  the  fall  of  1870,  when  he 
built  a  store  at  ^[ilford  and  moved  his  stock  down  there,  ^fr. 
Belloxi's  then  occupied  the  entire  building,  where  he  continued 
in  business  for  three  or  four  years,  but  his  health  failing,  he 
disposed  of  his  goods,  and  the  store  was  next  occupied  by  H. 
('.  Xims  as  a  drugstore.  This  was  the  first  drugstore  in  the 
county  conducted  by  a  comp?tei!t  druggist.  There  h.ad  been 
irregular  dealers  previous  to  this  time,  both  in  Spirit  Lake  and 
Milford,  but  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  butsiness  and 
^oon  threw  it  uj). 

ilr.  Xims  was  succeeded  by  George  Haskins  of  the  firm  of 
Haskins  &  Ballard,  of  Estherville.  About  this  time  the  build- 
ing became  the  property  of  Marcus  Snyder,  and  after  Mr.  Has- 
kins moved  away,  which  was  in  1876,  he  moved  it  up  bv  the 
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side  of  the  old  postoffiee  building  to  make  room  for  the  Beacon 
Block.  Here  Mr.  Snyder  opened  up  the  first  banking  house 
in  the  county.  He  associated  with  him  William  M.  Smith, 
since  prominent  in  banking  circles,  and  commenced  doing  a 
regular  banking  business  February  1,  1877.  It  will  thus  he 
seen  that  this  little  insignificant  sixteen  by  twenty-four,  one^ 
story  building  has  had  transacted  imder  its  roof  more  business 
and  more  different  kinds  of  business  than  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  many  more  pretentious  edifices,  and  in  all  the  different 
lines  it  was  the  pioneer.  It  was  the  first  general  store;  the 
first  boot,  shoe  and  leather  store;  the  first  drugstore,  and  the 
first  bank  in  the  county,  and  in  each  of  these  several  lines  the 
volimae  of  business  transacted  was  exceptionally  large. 

In  the  summer  of  1869,  Roscoe  Brown,  built  quite  a  roomy 
house  and  fitted  up  the  front  room  as  a  restaurant,  which  he 
conducted  for  several  months.  It  not  proving  profitable,  he 
sold  the  building  to  A.  W.  Osbom,  who  moved  it  down  town 
and  fitted  it  up  as  a  residence.  Another  of  the  early  day  build- 
ings was  erected  by  Dan  Bellows  for  saloon  purposes,  and  was 
occupied  several  years  that  way,  first  by  Bellows  and  later  by 
E.  P.  Ring.  It  was  afterwards  bought  by  George  Edwards, 
who  moved  it  back  to  make  room  for  the  Minnie  Waukon 
Hotel,  which  he  built  on  the  site,  using  the  old  saloon  building 
for  a  dining  room.  The  Minnie  Waukon  Hotel  was  built  by 
Mr.  Edwards  in  1874.  Later  it  came  into  possession  of  E.  P. 
Ring,  who  completed  it  and  opened  it  up  to  the  public,  his 
first  advertisement  appearing  in  the  issue  of  the  Beacon  of 
March  30,  1876.  The  buildings  erected  at  this  time  were  most- 
ly of  native  lumber,  although  a  great  many  loads  of  s^hingles. 
finishing  lumber  and  siding  were  brought  through  from  Man- 
kato,  which  was  then  the  railroad  terminus.  The  road  Vvas  con- 
tinued to  St.  James  in  1870,  and  Le  Mars  in  1871. 
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It  was  in  1869  that  the  movement  for  taking  homesteads 
on  the  prairie  away  from  timher  first  set  in.  This  has  already 
been  noticed.  Simnltaneoiisly  with  that  move  came  increased 
activity  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  town.  One  of  the  first 
and  most  important  moves  in  that  direction  was  the  building 
of  the  old  concrete  store  by  Dan  Stone  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Hill  and  Lake  Streets.  The  work  on  the  building  commenced 
in  1870,  and  it  was  ready  for  occupancy  the  same  fall.  It 
was  here  that  A.  'M.  Johnson  in  1870  commenced  his  career 
as  a  merchant.  Another  of  the  more  important  buildings  of 
1870  was  the  one  erected  by  E.  Palmer  and  H.  Barkman,  after- 
wards known  as  the  postofiice  building.  This  was  the  most 
pretentious  affair  that  had  been  attempted  up  to  that  time.  It 
was  about  twenty-four  by  fifty  feet  in  size,  and  two  stories 
high.  Mr.  Palmer  put  in  a  stock  of  hardware,  in  addition  to 
which  he  handled  agricultural  implements.  The  Beacon  print- 
ing press  was  at  one  time  set  up  in  the  upper  story.  This 
building  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Baxter  and 
is  a  part  of  the  Baxter  Hbuse. 

The  burning  of  the  courthouse  in  February,  1872,  has  been 
noticed  in  the  history  of  the  county  at  large,  also  the  rebuild- 
ing of  it  the  following  summer.  It  was  about  this  time,  or 
shortly  after,  that  the  school  district  erected  a  building  south 
jof  the  Crandall  House  and  finished  off  the  lower  story  in  two 
schoolrooms,  while  the  upper  story  was  rented  to  the  Masons 
and  used  by  them  for  a  lodge  room.  Several  years  later  this 
Imilding  was  moved  to  the  schoolhouse  lot  and  was  fitted  up  and 
used  for  school  purposes  until  1883,  when  it  was  torn  down  to 
make  room  for  the  present  structure. 

The  pioneer  blacksmith  shop  of  Spirit  Lake  was  established 
by  Jemerson  &  Chisholm,  their  first  card  appearing  in  the  paper 
December  6,  1870.  Others  had  been  here  previous  to  that  time 
and  made  a  show  of  starting  in  business,  but  they  soon  played 
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out.  Jemerson  retired  after  the  first  year,  his  health  failing, 
since  which  time  Chisholin  has  continued  the  business  in  his 
own  name. 

The  grasshopper  invasion  (1873  to  1877)  has  been  quite 
extensively  noticed.  For  the  five  years  preceding  this  time 
the  growth  of  the  town  was  steady  but  not  rapid.  The  depress- 
ing effects  of  that  terrible  scourge  were  fully  as  disastrous  to 
the  town  as  to  the  country,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  any 
one  attempting  to  do  business  was  able  to  pull  through.  In 
1874  Mr.  Johnson  abandoned  the  old  concrete  and  moved  into 
the  new  slore  he  had  just  erected  on  his  lot  opposite  the  court- 
house. Here  he  fitted  up  what  was  at  that  time  the  best  equip- 
ped general  letore  in  this  portion  of  the  state.  The  necessity 
for  more  roomy  quarters  soon  became  apparent,  and  he  met  the 
emergency  by  erecting  an  addition  the  same  size  as  the  orig- 
inal on  the  north  side  of  the  building. 

The  next  building  of  importance  was  erected  by  Fhiliji 
Doughty,  during  the  summer  of  1873.  This  was  the  largest 
and, most  imposing  structure  that  had  yet  been  attempted.  It 
was  sixty  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  two  stories  high, 
with  a  basement  full  size  of  the  building.  The  main  buildinii^ 
was  finished  off  as  a  general  store  and  occupied  as  such,  first 
by  Philip  Doughty,  then  by  J.  A.  Doughty  and  later  by  Palmer 
&  Doughty.  It  was  at  this  time  known  as  the  New  York  Store. 
Later  still  it  came  into  possession  of  W.  S.  Beers.  Afti&r  his 
death  it  was  occupied  for  several  years  by  J.  P.  Calvin  as  the 
"Variety  Store,"  and  was  at  last  moved  away  to  make  room  for 
the  Stevens  Block.  The  basement  was  furnished  and  used  for 
a  time  by  E.  P.  Ring  as  a  billiard  room.  It  was  afterwards 
fitted  up  and  occupied  as  a  residence,  first  by  J.  A.  Doughty, 
and  later  by  W.  S.  Beers.  The  upper  story  was  for  a  tiim* 
used  as  a  public  hall.  It  was  afterwards  rented  to  the  Masons 
and  used  by  them  as  a  lodge  room. 
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Johnson's     store — the     roller     mill — the 

COLD  storage  plant. 

X  MAY,  1877,  O.  S.  Jones  and  J.  A.  Ellis  formed  a  paVt* 
'  iiership  for  the  general  trade.  Previous  to  this  ttme~^ 
each  of  them  had  been  carrying  on  the  grocery  business 
^^on  his  own  hook,''  but  now  they  consolidated  and  run 
a  general  store.  They  started  in  the  old  Baxter  concrete,  but 
finding  that  too  much  to  one  side,  they  soon  moved  up  on  Hill 
Street,  and  when  the  Beacon  Block  was  completed  in  1879,  were 
the  first  to  occupy  the  store  rooms.  They  sold  out  in  the  spring 
of  1880  to  F.  W.  Barron. 

The  fact  that  Snyder,  Smith  &  Company  started  the  first 
bank  in  the  county  has  already  been  noticed.  During  the 
same  summer  B.  B.  Van  Steenburg  erected  the  small  brick 
building  on  the  north  side  of  Hill  Street,  which  he  afterwards 
used  as  a  home  for  his  bank.  His  card  first  appears  in  the 
paper  August  23,  1877.  These  two  institutions  had  their 
.origin  in  grasshopper  times  and  grew  up  side  by  side,  until 
finally,  after  many  changes  and  vicissitudes,  the  Snyder,  Smith 
&  Company  Bapk  became  merged  in  the  Dickinson  County 
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From  a  photograph  Id  poiietBion  of  J.  F.  Dare,  taken  about  1876. 

SPIRIT  LAKE. 

Bank  and  the  Van  Steenbiirg  Bank  the  First  Xational  Bank 
of  Spirit  Lake. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Brownell  purchased  the  Willard  property  in  1887 
and  commenced  practice  that  season,  dividing  his  time  betweci^i 
Spirit  Lake  and  Jackson.  Later  he  improved  a  building  which 
liad  originally  been  erected  as  a  granary  by  putting  on  an  ad- 
dition and  finished  the  whole  off  as  a  drugstore,  where  he  com- 
menced business  in  the  summer  of  1878,  his  advertisement 
first  appearing  in  the  issue  of  August  fifteenth  of  that  year, 
and  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  it  has  appeared  in  every 
issue  since,  and  may  be  considered  the  pioneer  druggist  of  the 
county,  as  those  preceding  him  had  but  imperfect  stocks  and 
remained  in  business  but  a  short  time.  The  old  .Willard  store 
he  used  as  a  dwelling  house  until  he  built  his  residence  in  the 
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<^a8t  part  of  town  when  the  old  store  was  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  better  improvements. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  T.  J.  Francis  and  S.  P.  Middleton 
erected  a  blacksmith  and  machine  shop,  making  a  spc*cialty  of 
wagon  work  and  repairing  farm  machinery. 

A.  L.  Sawyer  and  P.  S.  Mott  were  the  first  to  start  in  the 
livery  business,  beginning  in  1874.  They  were  succeeded  by 
Johnston  &  Gilbert  the  following  year,  who  in  addition  to 
the  livery  business,  had  the  Spirit  Lake  and  Sibley  and  the 
Spirit  Lake  and  Worthington  stage  lines. 

C.  H.  Ayers  was  the  pioneer  insurance  worker,  he  commenc- 
ing as  early  as  1872  or  1873.  Previous  to  that  time  but  little 
had  been  done  in  insurance  and  that  little  by  outside  parties. 
Mr.  Ayers  was  at  the  same  time  doing  quite  a  stroke  of  bujti- 
ness  in  farm  machinery.  A.  L.  Sawyer  was  at  the  same  time 
working  insurance  and  farm  machinery,  part  of  the  time  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Ayers  and  part  of  the  time  on  his  own 
account.  By  the  way  high  freights  and  bad  debts  beat  most 
of  the  early  dealers  in  farm  machinery. 

After  Mr.  Bellows  retired,  Sam  Ciimpbell  carried  on  the 
boot  and  shoe  business.  J.  F.  Dare  was  the  pioneer  furniture 
man  and  the  first  in  the  undertaking  business.  Fred  Phippin 
was  the  first  in  the  harness  business,  he  having  started  a  sliop 
in  1878,  and  has  stuck  to  it  ever  since  when  his  health  would 
permit.  Various  other  business  schemes  were  inaugurated 
about  this  time,  but  most  of  them  were  shortrlived. 

During  the  early  days  the  legal  profession  was  represented 
first  by  Orson  Rice,  wbo  commenced  practice  as  early  as  1864, 
R.  L.  Wilcox  in  1869,  A.  W.  Osborne  in  1870,  J.  W.  Cory  in 
1874  and  >W.  H.  Bailey  a  few  years  later.  There  wer^  others, 
but  they  came  later  or  remained  but  a  short  time  and  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  worked  up  a  practice. 
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The  papers  of  this  period  mention  several  other  business 
schemes  and  enterprises  of  minor  importance;  which  have  not 
been  noticed  in  detail,  which,  though  not  very  important  in  and 
of  themselves,  help  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  limited 
business  that  was  possible  under  adverse  cirumstances. 

Of  course  as  the  business  increased,  better  buildings  were 
required.  The  Beacon  Block  was  erected  in  1879  by  H.  L. 
Owens,  and  was  calculated  to  be  a  little  ahead  of  anything 
that  had  preceded  it.  There  were  three  business  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  Beacon  oflice 
and  the  other  two  were  finished  off  as  store  rooms,  and  were 
first  occupied  by  Jones  &  Ellis  as  a  general  dry  goods  store. 
The  upper  story  was  finished  off  as  a  music  hall  and  o|X'ra 
house,  and  at  that  time  answered  very  well  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  The  building  was  known  as  the  Beacon 
Block  by  reason  of  an  arrangement  made  by  Mr.  Owen  and 
the  Beacon .  proprietors  whereby  the  Beacon  was  to  have  jht- 
manent  quarters  in  the  building,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Owen  that  it  should  be  called  the  Beacon  Block.  This  arrange- 
ment remained  in  force  until  after  Mr.  Owen  disposed  of  the 
property  and  the  Beacon  had  secured  quarters  of  its  own.  1'he 
building  was  shortlived  and  was  torn  down  in  1803  to  mak3 
room  for  the  Stevens  Block. 

The  old  Crandall  House,  the  hotel  of  the  pioneer  days,  vas 
in  1880  moved  back  to  make  room  for  the  present  structure, 
ifr.  Crandall  having  become  interested  in  making  improve- 
ments at  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  the  hotel  property  in  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  T.  L.  Twiford,  who  moved  back  the  old 
building  and  erected  the  new  one  on  the  same  site.  Ir  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  the  spring  of  1881.  The  old  buildinjSf 
l)eing  afterward  torn  down.  Since  the  above  was  written  the 
Crandall  House  has  l>e?n  torn  down  and  the  site  cleared  up 
|)rej)aratory  to  bnildii  g  a  nu  dern,  first-class  hotel,  to  cost  about 
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$40,000.  This  enterprise  is  being  managed  by  Mr.  J.  Bur- 
mister. 

In  1882  B.  B.  Van  Steenburg  and  George  Baxter  erected 
the  double  building  on  the  north  side  of  west  Lake  Street  and 
Van  Steenburg  moved  his  bank  into  the  east  room  of  the  build- 
ing, while  the  other  was  finished  off  as  a  drugstore.  There 
were  also  other  business  buildings,  together  with  numerous  resi- 
dences, but  they  cannot  be  noticed  in  detail. 

The  census  of  1880  was  the  first  in  which  the  population 
was  returned  separate  from  the  township  at  large.  That  cen- 
sus showed  the  population  of  the  town  to  be  277.  The  Bur- 
lington, Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railroad  was  built  into 
Spirit  Lake  in  July,  1882,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  the  following  spring.  Of  course,  from  this  time  on  things 
were  changed.  Each  of  the  roads  built  commodious  depots  and 
stockyards,  and  warehouses  and  elevators  were  added  when 
needed. 

Two  lumber  yards  had  been  started  in  anticipation  of  the 
completion  of  the  roads,  one  by  F.  W.  Barron  and  the  other  by 
D.  L.  Riley,  both  of  which  did  a  rushing  business.  Many  new 
buildings  were  erected,  both  residences  and  business  blocks. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  craze  for  business  buildings, 
and  more  were  erected,  as  it  later  proved,  than  were  needed  for 
the  legitimate  business  of  the  town.  The  better  ones  and  those 
in  the  more  desirable  locations  were  used  in  the  business  for 
which  they  were  intended,  but  some  of  the  cheaper  ones  have 
never  been  used  at  all  except  temporarily  for  store  rooms,  or 
something  of  that  nature. 

Many  new  firms  appeared  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
paper  in  1882  and  1883.  J.  A.  Ellis  about  that  time  built  what 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Dimond  Store,  and  started  again 
in  business,  but  before  he  was  fairly  settled,  he  sold  out  his 
store  and  stock  to  John  Dimond  and  soon  afterward  moved  to 
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Milford.  Henry  Baxter  bought  the  old  postoffice  building  and 
one  or  two  others  and  moved  them  together,  and  out  of  the 
combination  he  constructed  the  Baxter  House,  which  under 
his  management  achieved  a  good  reputation  and  was  liberally 
patronized. 

About  June  1,  1882,  the  Lake  Park  House,  by  R.  P.  and 
D.  E.  Lombard,  was  thrown  open  to  the  public.  This  was  in 
times  of  high  water,  and  the  lake  shore  and  boat  landing  there 
was  supposed  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 

About  this  time  the  roller  skate  craze  struck  the  town,  and 
everybody  skated.  Two  capacious  skating  rinks  were  built^ 
the  first  one  down  by  the  lake  near  the  bridge  and  the  other  just 
north  of  the  Minnie  Waukon  Hotel.  The  craze  lasted  a  year 
or  two  when  it  died  out  entirely.  The  rink  down  by  the  laike 
was  afterwards  converted  into  .a  boat  house,  while  the  other 
one  was  torn  down  and  the  material  used  in  the  construction 
of  a  warehouse  near  the  Burlington  track. 

The  Beacon  of  December  29,  1882,  in  giving  a  summary  of 
the  improvements  in  town  for  the  year,  enumerates  a  list  of 
one  himdred  .and  seventeen  buildings  erected  or  remodeled  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $110,000.  In  the  course  of  the  article  it  has 
the  following:  *lWe  find  that  more  than  $28,000  have  been 
invested  in  business  houses,  about  $12,000  in  hotel  structures 
and  upwards  of  $50,000  have  been  put  into  residences  within 
the  corporation." 

By  the  census  of  1885  the  population  was  shown  to  be  751. 
Most  of  the  increase  came  in  1882  and  1883.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  increase  from  1880  to  1890  was  in  those  two  years.  The 
census  of  1890  showed  a  population  of  782.  This  was  dis- 
appointing, as  it  was  but  a  small  increase  on  that  of  five  years 
before.  Residences  had  gradually  multiplied  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  population  had  increased  accordingly.  That  it 
did  not  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  boom  following  the 
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building  of  the  railroads  brought  in  a  large  number  of  me- 
chanics and  transients  generally,  who  were  here  just  in  time 
to  be  enumerated  and  left  soon  after.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated in  October,  1879,  and  the  following  officers  elected : 
Mayor,  A.  B.  Funk;  Etecorder,  W.  F.  Pillsbury;  Trustoes, 
A.  M.  Johnson,  J.  A.  Doughty,  W.  H.  Bailey,  T.  L.  Twiford, 
J.  T.  Whitlock,  Henry  Baxter,  The  mayors  since  that  time 
have  been:  J.  A.  Doughty,  J.  W.  Cory,  B.  B.  Van  Steenburg, 
Silas  Northey,  A.  W.  Osborne,  E.  M.  Betzer,  E.  D.  Carlton, 
J.  B.  Stair,  A.  F.  Bergman,  V.  A.  Arnold,  William  Hayward. 
The  present  officers  are:  Mayor,  A.  W.  Osborne;  Eecorder, 
George  F.  Buck ;  Assessor,  H.  Van  Steenburg ;  Trustees,  S.  L. 
Pillsbury,  Leroy  Davis,  C.  H.  Stone,  J.  C.  Davis,  Marcus  Sny- 
der, A.  Hurd. 

In  September,  1889,  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $15,000  for  building  a  new  courthouse  was  submit- 
ted to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  county,  and  carried  by  a  fair 
majority,  but  there  being  some  informality  in  the  notice  for 
the  election,  it  was  decided  void  by  the  court,  but  upon  a  sec- 
ond submission  the  previous  vote  was  ratified  by  an  increased 
majority,  and  the  courthouse  was  built  the  following  season. 
At  that  time  it  was  considered  the  finest  one  in  this  judicial 
district.  Larger  and  more  expensive  ones  have  since  been  built 
in  neighboring  counties,  but  none  better  in  proportion  to  the 
cost.  Many  fine  residences  were  erected  and  the  appearance 
of  the  town  was  improved  more  than  its  growth  in  population 
would  imply.  In  1883  the  old  frame  rattletrap  which  had 
gone  by  the  name  of  a  schoolhouse  was  torn  down  and  in  its 
place  the  present  commodious  structure  was  erected. 

While  the  courthouse,  schoolhouse  and  Methodist  Church 
were  of  brick,  thcflre  were  as  yet  no  business  blocks  of  that  ma- 
terial. The  first  one  to  be  erected  was  by  E.  M.  Betzer,  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Hill  and  Lake  Streets.     Since     that 
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THE   SPIRIT  LAKE  COURTHOUSE. 

time  this  block  h.as  been  occupied  by  HI  A.  Miller,  Jr.,  as  a 
general  store.  About  the  same  time  E.  L.  Brownell,  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Dickinson  Bank,  made  substantial  improve- 
ments on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  same  streets.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Betzer  and  Mr.  Brownell  were  the  pioneers  in  starting 
the  boom  for  better  buildings  and  after  it  was  once  started 
others  were  quick  to  fall  in.  In  1808  B.  F.  Stevens,  of  St. 
Louis,  who  had  previously  erected  a  large  cottage  in  the  north 
part  of  town,  detuded  to  build  a  brick  block  on  a  more  exten- 
sive and  ex})ensive  scale  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  plan  lie  d(^cided  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Hill 
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and  Lake  Streets  as  being  best  suited  for  his  use.  *  The  Beacon 
^*f  February  third  has  the  following : 

^'Stephen  Stevens,  for  his  brother  B.  F.  Stevens,  of  St. 
Louis,  yesterday  secured  options  for  the  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erties at  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Hill  Streets,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Abbie  Rice,  Marcus  Snyder,  William  Hayward,  F.  F.  Phip- 
pin  and  Mr.  Ashby.  This  is  a  step  preliminary  to  the  erection 
f)f  a  solid  brick  block  that  shall  cover  the  entire  plat." 

Two  weeks  later  the  Beacon  says: 

^*With  his  lot  purchase  Afr.  Stevens  gets  the  Beacon  Block, 
tlie  Variety  Store  and  the  Snyder  building.  The  first  named 
will  be  torn  down  and  the  others  moved  to  other  sites." 

The  issue  of  March  twentieth  notes  the  execution  of  the 
plans,  and  says: 

"They  provide  for  five  storerooms  with  basements  of  equal 
floor  dimensions.     On  the  corner  is  located  the  First  National 


STEVENS  BLOCK. 
H.  A.  Miller'!  Store  at  the  right ;  Van  Steenburg'i  at  the  left. 
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Bank,  uiidei-  which  is  planned  an  elegant  barber  shop  with 
bath  rooms;  on  the  second  floor,  beginning  at  the  alley  on  the 
west,  are  located  rooms  for  the  ^fasonic  Lodge  and  next  are 
qiLarters  of  equal  dimensions  for  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  An 
opera  house  with  a  capacity  for  about  four  hundred  seats 
comes  next,  and  against  the  Hill  Street  side  are  located  two 
elegant  suites  for  office  purposes."       *     *     * 

The  issue  of  April  fourteenth  notes  the  tearing  down  of  the 
Beacon  Block  and  the  Snyder  building  to  make  room  for  the 
new  improvements.  Work  was  commenced  at  once  and  the 
block  was  ready  for  occupancy  about  the  first  of  February, 
1894. 

The  first  occupants  were  the  First  National  Bank;  Berg- 
man &  Farnham,  drugs  and  groceries;  E.  C.  Renken,  drugs 
and  stationery;  John  Dimond,  general  store,  and  Copley  & 
Blackert,  hardware.  The  opera  house  was  opened  on  the  even- 
ing of  February  twenty-fifth,  by  the  'Woodward  Theatre  Com- 
pany, in  the  play  of  "The  Galley  Slave."  The  lodge  rooms 
were  occupied,  as  planned,  by  the  Masons  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  are  still  so  occupied. 

Closely  connected  with  the  building  of  the  Stevens  Block 
is  the  electric  light  enterprise.  It  was  Mr.  Stevens'*  design  to 
heat  his  building  by  steam  and  light  it  by  electricity.  He 
accordingly  submitted  a  proposition  to  the  town  council  stat- 
ing the  conditions  on  which  hd  would  put  in  a  plant  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  for  lighting  the  town  and  furnishing  steam  heat 
for  several  public  buildings.  His  proposition  was  that  he 
should  be  granted  a  twenty  year  franchise  and  assured  that 
for  three  years  he  should  receive  $600  a  year  for  street  light- 
ing at  rates  paid  by  Iowa  towns  of  like  character.  Under  the 
law  such  a  proposition  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
before  the  council  could  act  on  it.  The  proposition  was  accord- 
ingly submitted,  and  out  of  a  poll  of  two  hundred  and  six 
votes  there  was  but  one  cast  against  it.     The  plant  was  erected 
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A.  M.  JOHNSON'S  STORE. 

and  so  far  completed  that  the  light  was  turned  on  for  the  first 
time  February  5,  1894.  Six  years  later  Mr.  Stevens  made  an 
unconditional  gift  of  the  power  house  and  the  heating  and 
lighting  plant  to  the  town,  without  any  reservations  or  condi- 
tions whatever.  In  1900  the  Board  of  Supervisors  arranged  to 
have  the  courthouse  heated  by  steam  from  the  electric  power 
house  boiler.  This  plant  is  said  to  represent  a  value  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  spring  of  1894  Mr.  A.  M.  Johnson  decided  to  erect 
new  quarters.  The  old  store  had  been  in  use  now  twenty 
years,  and  although,  when  built,  it  was  counted  equal  or  su- 
perior to  the  best  in  this  portion  of  th.^  state,  it  now"  began  to 
look  a  little  shabby  when  compared  with  the  recent  structures. 
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In  May  the  old  store  was  moved  from  its  foundations  to  the 
corner  of  tlie  courthouse  lot  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
and  work  at  once  commenced.  The  new  building  is  forty-five 
by  one  hundred  feet  and  two  stories,  the  lower  story  being 
fourteen  feet  in  height  and  the  upper  one  twelve;  baseaient 
full  size  of  the  building.  The  store  room  proper  occupies  the 
entire  ground  floor  and  is  divided  into  three  departments.  The 
walls  were  up.  and  the  building  under  cover  about  the  twentieth 
of  September,  and  ready  for  occupancy  about  the  first  of  De- 
cember. 

In  1898  Messrs.  Lovesee  and  Hurd  erected  a  first-class  steam 
flouring  mill.  Their  machinerv'  was  all  new  and  of  the  most 
modem  and  improved  variety.  They  spared  no  pains  or  ex- 
pense to  get  the  best  that  money  would  buy.  They  asked  no 
bonus  or  subsidy,  but  simply^  stipulated  with  some  of  the  more 
prominent  business  men  that  they  should  have  their  exclusive 
patronage  so  long  as  they  produced  as  good  an  article  as  could 
\  I  be  obtained  elsewhere,  and  the  result  has  proven  entirely  satis- 
factory all  around.  ' 

Another  of  the  later  day  improvements  out  of  the  ordinr.ry 
in  towns  the  size  of  Spirit  Lake,  is  the  cold  storage  plant.  This 
is  another  enterprise  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  and  is  far  reaching  in 
its  scope  and  design.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  usually  fur- 
nished by  cold  storage  plants  for  handling 'perishable  goods, 
he  had  put  in  a  butter  renovator,  whereby  rancid  butter  is  put 
through  a  process  of  renovation  that  so  improves  it  that  it  re- 
quires an  expert  to  detect  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
genuine  creamery  article.  The  entire  product  of  this  plant  is 
shipped  East  and  the  demand  is  much  greater  than  the  supply. 
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CHA'PTEK  XXXVI. 

THE    SPIEIT    LAKE    POSTOFFICE POSTMASTERS 

THE  SPIBIT  LAKE  BEACON,  THE  PIONEEE  NEWS- 
PAPER  THE  EARLY  ADVERTISERS NEARLY  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  PAPER  BY  J.  A.  SMITH ITS  SUB- 
SEQUENT   HISTORY OTHER     VENTURES      IN      THE 

NEWSPAPER       LINE THE        DICKINSON        COUNTY 

JOURNAL THE  SPIRIT  LAKE  DEMOCRAT "hUCK- 

LEBERRY's    paper" THE    SPIRIT    LAKE    PILOT 

THE  DICKINSON  COUNTY  HERALD CIVIC  SOCIE- 
TIES  ^A.    F.    <fe    A.    M. O.    E.    S. ROYAL    ARCH 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLAR 1,   O.    OF   O.    F. PATRONS   OF 

HUSBANDRY GOOD    TEMPLARS ^K.    OF    P. ^.    O. 

U.  W. Q.  A.  R. M.  W.  OF  A. ^AMERICAN  YEO- 
MEN. 

TJ.  WHEELOOK  was  postmaster  from  the  time  the  office 
was  established  i?n  February,  1858,  until  up  to  the  time 
he  left  the  county  in  1863.  When  he  left  he  did  not 
expect  to  remain,  away  permanently,  consequently  did 
not  resign,  but  turned  the  office  over  to  Mr.  Parmenter,  who 
conducted  the  office  in  Wheelock's  name.  He  kept  the  office  at 
his  residence,  which  was  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  After  about  two  years  he  moved  to  Boone 
and  turned  the  office  over  to  G.  Blackert,  who  was  the  next 
regularly  commissioned  postmaster.  Mr.  Blackert  being  in 
trade  at  the  time,  kept  the  office  at  the  store  until  he  quit  busi- 
ness and  went  to  farming,  when  he  moved  the  office  to  his  resi- 
dence which  was  on  the  block  now  occupied  by  E.  D.  Carlton. 
He  remained  postmaster  until  the  fall  of  1869,  when  he  re- 
signed and  was  succeeded  by  Eber   Palmer.     A  year  or  two 
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previous  to  this  time  a  second  store  had  been  erected  by  Oliver 
Compton,  and  the  postoffice  was  now  moved  to  the  new  store, 
where  it  remained  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  Mr.  Comp- 
ton sold  out  to  A.  Willard,  and  embarked  in  the  precarious 
enterprise  of  building  a  first-class  flouring  mill  to  be  run  by  the 
water  drawn  from  Spirit  Lake  through  a  race  dug  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  old  race  is  there  yet,  all  else  having  disappeared 
long  ago. 

The  disastrous  collapse  of  that  enterprise  has  already  been 
noticed.  Compton  lost  all  he  had  and  Barkman  lost  heavil  .\ 
although  it  did  not  break  him  up,  but  they  both  found  out  it 
takes  lots  of  water  and  some  cash  to  run  a  gristmill.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Palmer  had  moved  the  postoffice  into  the  build- 
ing which  he  and  Mr.  Barkman  had  been  constructing,  which 
afterwards  came  to  be  known  as  the  postoffice  building.  The 
postoffice  was  kept  here  until  the  building  was  sold  to  Henry 
Baxter  and  he  commenced  overhauling  it  for  a  hotel,  when  it 
was  moved  to  the  Xew  York  Store.  Mr.  Palmer  held  the  office 
until  1883,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  A.  B.  Funk,  who 
held  it  until  after  Cleveland's  first  election.  Since  that  time 
the  postmasters  have  been  A.  F.  Heath,  E.  L.  Brownell,  A.  F. 
Bergman,  Joseph  A.  Smith  and  A.  F.  Bergman  for  a  second 
term.     It  was  made  a  presidential  office  in  1883. 

The  Spirit  Lake  Beacon  was  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
county,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Xorthern  Vindicator, 
published  at  Estherville,  was  the  first  in  the  state  west  of  Al- 
gona  and  north  of  Sioux  City.  The  oldest  copy  ifliat  can  be 
found  is  Xo.  14,  Vol.  1,  and  bears  date  December  6,  1870. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  first  number  was  issued  Septem- 
ber 6,  1870.  But  few  numbers  of  the  first  volume  were  pre- 
served. This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  paper 
was  edited  in  Spirit  Lake  and  printed  in  Estherville,  and  each 
party  supposed  the  other  was  taking  care  of  the  files.     Th»i 
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regular  file  commences  with  the  first  number  of  the  second 
volume,  and  is  dated  November  10,  1871.  There  was  a  break 
of  several  numbers  between  the  first  and  second  volumes  inci- 
dent to  the  buying  of  a  printing  outfit  and  other  contingencies. 
The  scattered  numbers  of  the  first  volume  show  the  Spirit  Lake 
advertisers  for  1871  to  have  been  as  follows:  A.  M.  Johnson, 
general  store;  A.  jWillard,  dry  goods;  J.  T.  Whitlock,  dry 
goods;  Jemerson  &  Chisholm,  blacksmiths;  Orson  Rice,  attor- 
ney ;  R.  L.  Wilcox,  attorney,  land  and  insurance ;  A.  A.  Mosher, 
attorney  and  land  agent;  W.  S.  Beers,  physician;  George  C. 
Bellows,  boots  and  shoes;  E.  Palmer,  hardware;  E.  F.  Hill, 
surveyor;  W.  B.  Bro^v^l,  notary  public,  surveyor  and  clerk  of 
district  court ;  O.  Compton,  Spirit  Lake  flouring  mills,  Bailey 
stage  and  express;  O.  Crandall,  Crandall  House.  A,  W.  Os- 
borne was  associated  with  Mr.  Rice  in  the  law  business  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  Of  the  above  list  two,  A.  M.  Johnson  and 
D.  R.  Chisholm,  still  advertise  in  the  Beacon,  and  it  is  only 
natural  to  suppose  that  their  advertisements  varie<l,  of  course, 
to  suit  the  varying  conditions,  have  ap|>eared  in  every  num- 
ber of  the  paper  from  first  to  last. 

The  first  published  schedule  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
mails  at  the  Spirit  Lake  postoffice  appears  in  the  issue  for 
March  28,  1871,  and  is  as  follows: 

"The  Blue  Earth  City  mail  arrives  every  Wednesday  M  six 
o'clock  p.  m.,  and  departs  every  Thursday  at  seven  a.  m.  Cher- 
okee arrives  every  Friday  at  eleven  a.  m.  and  departs  every 
Monday  at  twelve  m.  Jackson  arrives  Monday  at  eleven  a.  m. 
and  departs  Friday  at  twelve  m." 

In  the  issue  of  June  sixth  a  change  is  noticed  wliereby  the 
Cherokee  and  Jackson  mail  is  carried  each  way  three  times  a 
week.  Another  change  was  ordered  to  take  effect  February  1, 
1873,  whereby  the  mail  was  carried  each  way  daily  over  this 
route.     Inasmuch  as  the  Beacon  is  the  pioneer  paper  of  the 
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county  it  is  entitled  to  a  more  extended  notice.  The  following 
account  was  written  by  J.  A.  Smith,  one  of  its  early  editors, 
and  was  published  in  the  issue  of  December  9,  1875 : 

"Five  years  .ago  the  people  of  Spirit  Lake  and  Dickinson 
County  made  up  their  minds  that  a  newspaper  was  necessary 
to  promote  their  intereste.  The  county  then  contained  about 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  Spirit  Lake  boasted  of  a  dozen 
buildings  and  'Milford  had  just  been  platted.  Not  a  very  prom- 
ising field  truly  but  the  project  was  discussed  pro  and  con  and 
finally  decided  in  the  afiirmative.  The  question  then  arose  as 
to  who  would  stand  sponsor  for  the  literary  fledgeling.  The 
responsibility  was  a  grave  one.  It  entailed  much  labor  without 
remuneration  and  the  chances  were  about  nine  in  ten  that  the 
publisher  would  sink  money. 

"Finally  Messrs.  Orson  Elice  and  R.  L.  Wilcox  agreed  to 
make  the  venture,  Mr.  Rice  to  attend  to  the  financial  arriinge- 
ments  and  Mr.  Wilcox  to  do  the  editorial  work.  Another  im- 
portant problem  was  the  choosing  of  a  name  for  the  embryo 
journal.  This  took  some  hard  thought  and  was  for  several  days 
the  subject  of  grave  deliberation  in  the  Crandall  House  bar- 
room, George  Bellows'  boot  and  shoe  shop  and  Roscoe  Brown's 
saloon,  which  were  the  three  principal  places  of  public  resort. 
It  was  the  general  feeling  that  there  is  everything  in  a  name, 
and  common  titles,  such  as  Gazette,  Times,  Journal,  Reporter, 
etc.,  were  unanimously  and  indignantly  rejected.  Who  was 
the  first  to  suggest  the  ^Beacon'  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined, for  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  persons  claim  the 
honor.  However,  the  name  ^Hook"  as  being  remarkably  appro- 
priate. Why  it  is  so  appropriate  we  cannot  explain  better  than 
to  give  the  language  of  an  enthusiastic  gentleman  who  had  ;i 
hand  in  the  parturition.  Said  he,  'The  position  which  Dickinson 
County  occupies  geographically,  being  the  most  elevated  portion . 
of  the  state,  together  with  our  facilities  for  navigation,'  here  he 
paused  and  wet  his  throat  with  some  of  Roscoe's  distilled  lake 
water,  'makes  it  peculiarly  fitting  and  meet  that  we  should  havo 
a  Beacon  to  shed  its  light  upon  the  world  and  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  weary  emigrant  seeking  a  homestead,  and  by  the  way,  I 
will  show  a  man  a  devilish  good  claim  for  ten  dollars.' 

"This  last  sentence,  however,  is  foreign  to  the  subject  and  is 
only  introduced  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  The  management 
and  name  being  settled,  the  question  of  ways  and  means  was 
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left  to  the  newly  installed  journalists  who  decided  to  commence 
by  getting  patent  outsides  and  having  the  inside  printed  at  the 
Estherville  Vindicator  office.  Accordingly  the  arrangements 
were  thus  made  and  in  due  time  the  Beacon  appeared  in  seven 
column  folio  form  with  about  three  columns  of  home  advertis- 
ing and  some  two  hundred  subscribers,  including  exchanges 
and  deadheads.  In  a  few  weeks  llr.  Wilcox  retired,  leaving 
the  whole  burden  on  Mr.  Rice.  *  *  *  \During  the  balance 
of  the  first  year  the  editorial  work  fell  upon  the  broad  shoulders 
of  A.  W.  Osborne,  Esquire,  who  performed  the  onerous  task 
faithfully  and  well.  At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  Mr.  Rice 
found  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  The  cost  of 
having  the  printing  done  was  greater  than  the  income  and  he 
was  obliged  to  have  a  new  deal  or  give  up  the  game  altogether. 

*  *  *  So  he  took  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  bought 
a  second-hand  outfit  of  Warren,  of  the  Algona  Upper  l>es 
ifoines,   and  after  several  vexatious  delays  the  Beacon  com- 

men(3ed  its  second  volume  with  the  outside  printed  at  home. 

*  *     * 

"From  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume  the  eoncorn 
began  to  be  self-sustaining  and  in  May,  1872,  Mr.  Rice  sold  out 
to  O.  C.  Bates,  the  founder  of  the  Estherville  Vindicator.  * 
''^  *  In  October,  1872,  Mr.  Bates  disposed  of  the  office  to 
Lambom  &  Owen.  During  the  succeeding  winter  they  made 
extensive  additions  and  improvements.  In  April,  1873,  Mr. 
Lambom  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Beacon  and  ^vas  suc- 
ceeded by  J.  A.  Smith.  In  April,  1874,  Mr.  Owen  retired  and 
was  succeeded  by  A.  B.  Funk." 

Harmoniously  and  helpfully  Smith  &  Funk  pulled  together 
until  the  fall  of  1879,  w^hen  the  latter  retired.  In  the  spring 
of  1881  A.  B.  Funk,  bought  the  paper  of  Mr.  Smith  and  has 
ever  since  been  ownier  or  part  owner  of  the  same.  In  1886  he 
sold  a  one-half  interest  in  the  Beacon  to  E.  G.  Blockert,  who 
lias  with  the  exception  of  two  years  steadily  retained  his  con- 
nection with  the  paper. 

/There  have  been  made  at  different  times  in  the  past  several 
efforts  to  establish  a  second  paper  in  the  town  but  in 
the  earlier  days  these  efforts  remind  one  of  the  old  nursery 
rhyme  of  **Three  little  bugs  in  a  basket  with  only  room  for 
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two."  While  it  was  possible  for  one  economically  managed 
paper  to  eke  out  a  precarious  existence  on  the  limited  and  some- 
what uncertain  patronage  which  the  earlier  days  afforded,  it 
was  very  much  of  a  conundrimi  whether  a  second  venture  could 
be  made  a  success.  The  first  attempt  at  a  second  paper*  was 
made  by  Carl  Eastwood,  who  in  1880  estal»jished  the  Dickinson 
County  Journal.  As  in  all  new  settlements  there  were  times 
when  persoB^al  and  political  rivalries  ran  high  and  each  party 
felt  the  need  of  an  organ,  or  at  least  they  thought  they  did. 
Mr.  Eastwood  was  industrious  and  loyal  to  his  friends  and 
worked  hard  but  it  was  uphill  business.  A  part  of  the  time  he 
conducted  the  paper  in  his  own  name  and  a  part  of  the  time  in 
the  name  of  the  firm  Eastwood  Brothers.  It  was  republican  in 
politics  and  had  as  liberal- support  as  could  have  been  expected 
considering  the  surrounding  conditions. 

In  1884  the  Eastwoods  disposed  of  it  to  J.  O.  Stewart.  Mr. 
Stewart  was  an  old  soldier,  and  a  first-class  man  in  every  way, 
and  tried  hard  to  make  his  venture  a  success.  He  gave  the  pub- 
lic a  good,  clean  paper,  of  more  than  average  ability,  and  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  best  citizens  in  all  enterprises  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  of  the  town,  but  the  fact  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  there  was  not  legitimate  business  enough  to 
support  the  two  papers,  and  he  got  out  of  it  as  best  he  could. 

In  1885  the  paper  came  into  the  hands  of  C.  H.  Ayers  and 
A.  E.  Heath,  who  chaqged  its  name  and  politics,  calling  it  the 
Spirit  Lake  Democrat.  Mr.  Heath  was  the  same  year  appointed 
postmaster.  Indeed,  after  Cleveland's  election  in  1884.  the 
founding  of  a  democratic  newspaper  at  Spirit  Lake  was  one  of 
the  chief  factors  in  the  controversy  to  determine  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  new  postmaster,  and  the  Spirit  Lake  Democrat  was 
the  result.  But  even  with  the  prestige  and  patronage  of  the 
postoffice  the  load  was  larger  than  he  could  carry  and  before 
he  realized  how  he  stood   he  became  hopelessly  involved  and  the 
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^outfit  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  and  was  sold  at  sheriff's 
sale. 

After  various  vicissitudes  it  came  into  the  possession  of  G. 
A.  Getchell,  better  known  as  "Huckleberry,"  who  for  a  while 
conducted  the  publication  under  the  name  of  "'Huckleberry's 
Paper."  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1887,  and  he  susp<»nded 
publication  in  the  fall.  For  two  or  three  years  now  there  wa-^ 
no  second  paper.  About  1890  V.  B.  Crane  bought  the  old  out- 
fit and  established  the  ^'Spirit  Lake  Pilot,"  and  continu-ed  the* 
publication  of  it  about  a  year,  when  he  moved  to  Jackson  tak- 
ing the  outfit  with  him.  In  December,  1891,  Caswell  &  Clark 
shipped  in  a  new  press  and  attempted  t^  resurrect  the  ''Spirit 
Lake  Democrat,"  but  with  indifferent  success.  At  the  end  of 
four  months  they  threw  up  the  sponge,  and  there  was  anofh-^T 
interv^al  of  some  three  years  of  but  one  paper. 

In  July,  1894,  Messrs.  Reycroft  &  Flower  shipped  in  another 
outfit  and  commenced  the  publication  of  the  "Dickinson 
County  Herald,"  but  finding  themselves  handicapped  for  want 
of  capital,  Mr.  Flower  soon  went  out  of.  the  concern  and  his 
interest  came  into  the  hands  of  William  Hayward  in  February, 
1895.  Mr.  Hayward  took  hold  of  the  enterprise  with  his  usual 
energy,  and  soon  worked  up  a  good  circulation,  but  finding  that 
it  interfered  too  much  with  his  regular  business,  he  sold  out  to 
H.  Van  Steenburg,  having  previously  bought  Mr.  Keycroft's 
interest.  This  was  July  1,  1896.  Mr.  V^n  Steenburg,  not  ho- 
ing  .a  newspaper  man,  engaged  the  services  of  J.  L.  Dunham 
as  editor  and  conducted  it  as  an  independent  republican  paper 
until  March,  1898,  when  he  disposed  of  it  to  L.  F.  Stowe,  who 
leased  it  to  Mr.  Dunham  for  one  year,  after  which  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  which  G.  A.  Taft  came  into  possession  and 
control  of  the  paper,  and  conducted  it  until  the  spring  of  1901. 

Under  his  conservative  management  much  of  the  earlier  hit- 
terness  has  been  eliminated  and  as  the  population,  and  business 
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•of  the  country  increased  the  prosperity  and  influence  of  the 
Herald  increased  with  it,  until  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  permanent  and  substantial  institutions  of  the  town 
and  is  gradually  working  its  way  into  popular  favor.  It  changed 
owners  again  in  the  summer  of  1901  and  the  new  proprietors 
are  earnestly  laboring  to  keep  it  abreast  of  the  best  papers  of 
the  county. 

The  civic  societies  belonging  to  this  period  were  the  iMasons, 
Odd  Fellows,  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  Good  Templars.  Twi- 
light Lodge,  Xo.  329,  Ancient  Order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons, was  first  organized  under  a  dispensation  granted  by  tht3 
Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  September,  1873. 
The  first  elective  oflSoers  were :  Alfred  Davis,  W.  M. ;  C.  H. 
Ayers,  S.  W. ;  A.  L.  Sawyer,  J.  |W. ;  A.  M.  Johnson,  Secretary, 
and  Zina  Henderson,  Treasurer.  A  charter  was  granted  on  the 
third  day  of  June,  1874.  The  present  membership  is  sixty. 
The  present  elective  officers  are :  O.  I.  Wilson,  W.  M. ;  James 
Ackley,  S.  W. ;  I.  K  Blakey,  J.  W. ;  S.  L.  Pillsbury,  Treasurer, 
and  E.  D.  Carlton,  Secretary.  The  Past  Masters  are  Alfred 
Davis,  C.  H.  Ayers,  O.  Crandall,  J.  A.  Smith,  J.  F.  Dare,  JL 
A.  Smith,  W.  F.  Pillsbury,  George  Stoerlein,  'W.  F.  Carleton, 
E.  D.  Carleton,  A.  B.  Funk  and  O.  I.  Wilson. 

In  connection  with  the  Masonic  lodge,  Twilight  Chapter  Xo. 
— ,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  was  organized  at  Spirit  Lake 
under  a  dispensation  granted  by  the  Grand  Chapter  some  time 
during  the  winter  of  1876  and  1877.  The  minutes  of  the  chap- 
ter for  the  time  they  worked  under  dispensation  cannot  be  found 
and  therefore  we  have  to  depend  on  the  memory  of  the  earlier 
members  for  what  facts  are  obtainable.  The  old  files  of  the 
Beacon  contain  an  account  of  a  public  installation  held  June 
24,  1877,  which  was  followed  by  a  festival  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Star  chapter  which  fixes  the  date  of  their 
first  organization  back  of  that  time.     Mrs.  Fannie  Jemersnn 
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was  the  first  Worthy  Matron  and  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Rice,  Associate, 
with  Mrs.  Jane  Avers,  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  F.  I.  Pillsbnrv, 
Treasurer.  'Mrs.  Jemerson  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Rirv»  as 
Worthy  Matron  either  in  1878  or  1879.  The  charter  bears  date 
February  26,  1880.  The  first  Worthy  Matron  under  the  char- 
ter was  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Rice  with  Mrs.  D.  Eighmy,  Associate, 
and  J.  A.  Smith,  Worthy  Patron.  Mrs.  Rice  was  succeeded  by 
Mrs.  E.  Palmer  in  1882  or  1883. 

After  a  time  the  interest  began  to  flag.  The  attendance  was 
light  until  finally  the  meetings  ceased  altogether.  A  small 
company  of  members,  consisting  of  Mrs.  F.  I.  Pillsbury,  Mrs. 
Minnie  Francis,  Mrs.  Ella  Johnson,  Mrs.  Anna  Chisholm,  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Cory,  Mrs.  Jennie  Avers  and  possibly  one  or  two  others 
(this  list  is  made  from  memory),  rather  than  see  the  charter 
surrendered  and  the  chapter  fall  to  pieces,  kept  up  tlie*  Grand 
Chapter  dues  and  the  annual  reports  and  did  what  else  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  organization  intact  and  save  the  charter. 
Matters  drifted  along  in  this  unsatisfactory  manner  until  1894 
when  the  members  who  had  stayed  by  it  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  make  an  effort  either  to  revive  the  work  and  place  the 
now^  nearly  defunct  organization  on  its  feet  once  more  or  to 
abandon  it  altogether. 

The  attempt  at  reorganization  was  a  marked  success.  Many 
accessions  to  the  membership  followed  and  soon  the  chapter 
came  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  social  organizations 
of  the  day.  The  first  set  of  officers  under  the  new  dispensation 
was  as  follows :  Worthy  Matron,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Farnham ;  Patron, 
L.  H.  Farnham;  Associate  Matron,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cory;  Secre- 
tary, S.  L.  Pillsbury;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Pillsbury.  In 
1899  Mrs.  Farnham  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Palmer  as  Matron, 
who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Miller  in  1901.  The 
^ther  officers  at  the  present  time  are :  Associate  Matron,  Mrs. 
V.  C.  Hemenway;  Patron,  Thomas  Burt;  Secretary,  Miss  Ma- 
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bel  Carlton,  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Pillsbury.  The  total 
membership  is  about  forty-five.  Much  credit  is  due  the  faithful 
few  who  stood  by  the  organization  in  its  hour  of  adversity  and 
contributed  so  much  to  its  subsequent  prosperity. 

A  chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  was  organized  at  Spirit 
Lake  May  24,  1901,  under  a  dispensation  granted  May  15, 
1901.  The  Beacon  of  June  seventh  gives  the  new  organization 
the  following  send-off: 

"Spirit  Lake  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  is  now  in  work- 
ing order  under  dispensation  officered  as  follows :  High  Priest, 
Chas.  I.  Reigard;  King,  Dr.  Q,  C.  Fuller;  Scribe,  T.  E.  Burt; 
Treasurer,  J.  W.  Cravens;  Secretary,  W.  A.  Siddall;  Cap- 
tain of  the  Host,  L.  H.  Farnbam ;  Principal  Sojourner,  W.  P. 
Stone;  Royal  Arch  Captain,  A.  B.  Funk;  Master  of  Third 
Vail,  H.  A.  Miller ;  Master  Second  Yail,  P.  E.  Xarev ;  Mastor 
Second  Vail,  C.  T.  Chandler;  Tyler,  O.  Crandall.  The  regular 
night  of  meeting  has-not  yet  been  appointed.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  this  ("Friday)  evening.  ISTine  candidates  await  initia- 
tion.'' •  ' 

Soon  after  the.  building  of  the  railroads  to  Spirit  Lake  soni.* 
members  of  the  Grand  Coiui^iandery  of  the  Knights  Templar 
conceived  the  plan  of  erecting  somewhere  in  the  lake  region  a 
structure  that  would  be  regarded  by  members  of  the  Order  as 
a  kind  of  home  or  headquarters. tvhere  they  could  spend  their 
annual  summer  vacation  and  which  would  serve  as  a  proper 
place  for  holding  their  annual  conclave  and  banquet.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  design  a  comniittee  was  appointed  to  examine 
and  select  suitable  grounds  for  that  purpose.  After  examining 
several  that  were  offered  them  they  decided  to  report  in  favor 
of  what  has  since  been  known  as  Fort  Dodge  Point  on  West 
Okoboji  Lake,  but  when.thds  report  was -presented  to  the  Grand 
Conmiandery  it  was  so  strongly  opposed  by  the  office^rs  and 
agents  of  the  Burlington^  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railway, 
who  were  mostly  members  of  the  order,  that  they  succeeded  in 
defeating  it  and  a  second  committee  was  appointed. 
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'I'lii.s  cojumittec,  after  examining  the  several  points  offered, 
reported  in  favor  of  the  place  that  was  afterward  selected  aiid 
which  is  now  known  as  **Teinplar  Park."  This  cons-isls  of  a 
wooded  promontory  of  about  twenty  acres  situated  on  the  sontl:- 
west  shore  of  Spirit  Lake  and  but  a  short  distance  from,  tbe 
Burlington  depot  on  the  isthmus.  This  tract  was  purchased  of 
ilr.  A.  Kingman  by  the  people  of  Spirit  Lake  and  the  Burling- 
ton, Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railway  and  donated  to  the  com- 
mander for  the  purpose  heretofore  indicated.  It  was  conveyed 
by  deed  to  Right  Emjinent  Sir  James  Martin,  Grand  Com- 
mander; W.  A.  McGrue,  Very  Eminent  Deputy  Grand  Com- 
mander; S.  J.  Bennett,  Eminent  General issinio,  and  A.  R. 
Dewey,  Eminent  Grand  Captain  General,  and  their  successors 
in  office  as  trustees  of  the  Right  Eminent  Grand  Conmianderj^ 
Knights  Templar  of  the  state  of  Iowa.  The  work  of  improve- 
ment commenced  in  the  summer  of  1885  and  has  been  gradu- 
ally carried  forward  to  the  present  time. 

Minnie  IWaukon  Lodge,  Xo.  274,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  was  organized  March  5,  1874.  The  officers  elected 
for  the  first  term  were  as  follows :  A.  A.  ilosher,  Xoble  Grand  ; 
L.  E.  Holcomb,  Vice-Grand;  William  Helms,  Treasurer;  X. 
J.  Woodin,  Permanent  Secretary,  and  R.  D.  Owen,  Recording 
Secretary.  This  lodge  has  had  a  somewhat  checkered  existence. 
A  portion  of  the  time  it  has  been  on  the  high  waves  of  pros- 
perity, and  at  other  times  the  interest  has  fallen  to  a  low  ebb. 
The  present  membership  is  forty-one.  The  Past  Grands  are: 
A.  A.  Mosher,  L.  E.  Holcomb,  J.  A.  Smith,  S.  E.  Evans,  George 
Hilbert,  Orson  Rice,  C.  C.  Perrin,  D.  L.  Riley,  C.  A.  Arnold, 
E.  F.  Hill,  William  M.  Smith,  J.  S.  Everett  and  Clarence  Hite. 
The  present  officers  are:  X.  G.,  J.  E.  Russell;  V.  G.,  W.  F. 
Beerman;  Secretary,  J.  |W.  Chestnut;  Treasurer,  A.  Hurd; 
Conductor,  Chas.  Linder,  and  Warden,  O.  Bjornsen.  The  Re- 
bekah  degree  was  organized  September  5,  1876.     At  the  present 
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time  the  lodge  is  in  first-class  condition  and  prospering  finely. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  were  but  are  not.  When  first 
organized  they  manifested  a  great  degree  of  zeal  and  enthusi- 
asm. But  it  soon  died  out  and  the  organization  itself  went  a 
glimmering  years  ago.  The  Spirit  Lake  Grange,  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, was  organized  March  17,  1874,  with  officers  as  follows: 
W.  B.  Brown,  Master;  S.  E.  Evans,  Overseer;  C.  E.  Abbott, 
Lecturer;  Isaac  Ames,  Steward;  H.  C.  Owen,  Assistant  Stew- 
ard; William  Helms,  Chaplain;  George  Hilbert,  Secretary; 
James  Cousins,  Treasurer,  and  James  Evans,  Gatekeeper.  Mrs. 
James  Helms,  Ceres ;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Brown,  Flora ;  Mrs.  William 
Helms,  Pomona,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Pegdon,  Lady  Assistant 
Steward.  The  average  membership  was  about  sixty.  The  or- 
ganization was  maintained  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  for 
about  five  years  when  the  interest  began  to  flag  and  by  1886 
the  organization  was  numbered  with  the  things  that  were  but 
are  not. 

A  lodge  of  Good  Templars  was  another  of  the  early  day  insti- 
tutions of  Spirit  Lake.  Statistics  are  not  at  hand  for  much 
of  an  outline  of  it.  Among  its  more  prominent  promoters  were 
G.  S.  Needham,  A.  W.  Osborne,  J.  L.  Coppoc,  C.  H.  Ayers 
and  others  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  town.  In  1876 
J.  A. Smith  of  the  Beacon  wrote  of  it  as  follows: 

**A  lodge  of  Good  Templars  has  been  in  existence  at  Spirit 
Lake  for  several  years  past  with  intermittent  success,  sometimes 
flourishing  and  then  gradually  losing  ground.  At  present  the 
tide  of  its  fortune  is  at  such  a  low  ebb  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
reckoned  among  the  living  institutions  of  the  county." 

These  four  comprise  the  civic  societies  of  the  pioneer  days. 
Those  of  later  date  are  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  American  Yeoman. 
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IWinget  Post,  No.  226  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Kepublif*, 
was  organized  under  a  charter  bearing  date  November  24, 
1883.  The  first  list  of  officers  was  as  follows :  Comniander,  C. 
C.  Perrin;  Senior*  Vice-Commander,  D.  L.  Kiley;  Junior  Vice- 
Commander,  E.  L.  Brownell;  Chaplain,  H.  Wood;  Quarter- 
master, Isaac  Tucker ;  Officer  of  the  Guard,  S.  B.  Miller ;  Quar- 
termaster Sergeant,  Peter  Flemming;  Surgeon,  E.  L.  Brow- 
nell; Adjutant,  J.  O.  Stewart.  Subsequent  commanders  have 
been :  D.  L.  Kiley,  E.  V.  Davis,  Geoi^e  Baxter,  S.  B.  Miller,  J. 
W.  Klein,  Peter  Flemming,  H.  H.  Campbell  and  E.  L.  Brow- 
nell. The  present  officers  are :  Commander,  E.  V.  Davis ;  Senior 
Vice-Commander,  H.  H.  Campbell;  Junior  Vice-Commander, 
Newton  Farmer ;  Post  Surgeon*  A,  Kingman ;  Chaplain,  J.  W. 
Klein,  and  Quartermaster,  H.  H.  Green.  The  membership  is 
now  about  twenty.  As  the  old  veterans  are  mustered  out  there 
are  none  to  fill  their  places. 

Summit  Lodge,  No.  86,  Knights  of  Pythias,  was  organized 
at  Spirit  Lake  October  18,  1882,  and  received  its  charter 
the  twenty-sixth  of  the  same  month.  There  were  sixteen  charter 
members.  The  first  officers  were :  G.  P.  Hopkins,  P.  C. ;  W.  A. 
Siddall,  C.  C;  W.  B.  Brown,  V.-C;  D.  L.  Biley,  Prelate;  E. 
F.  Newell,  K.  of  K.  and  S.;  F.  E.  Hopkins,  M.  of  A.;  C.  S. 
Fletcher,  M.  of  E. ;  IWilliam  Hayward,  M.  of  F. ;  S.  P.  Fisher, 
L  G.;  J.  F.  Olmstead,  O.  G.  The  C.  C.'s  (Chancellor.  Com- 
manders) since  that  time  have  been  D.  L.  Riley,  'E.  L.  Brow- 
nell, E.  F.  Merrill,  E.  C.  Ejenken,  J.  G.  Waite,  E.  G.  Blackert, 
C.  F.  Clark,  M.  W.  Eeason,  G.  P.  Hopkins,  Jos.  A.  Smith,  C. 
C.  Perrin,  J.  A.Swailes,  H.  VanSteenburg,  H.  F.  Eequart,  V. 
A.  Arnold,  S.  A.  Peters,  H.  H.  Buck,  H.  E.  White,  J.  E. 
Mitchell,  L.  A.  Hemenway,  E.  S.  Gruhlke  and  W.  B.  Slattery. 
The  present  membership  is  about  thirty-two.  It  was  at  one 
time  much  larger,  but  many  have  moved  away  and  their  places 
have  not  been  filled.     The  present  officers  are :  W.  B.  Slattery, 
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C.  C;  M.  G.  McClintock,  V.-C;  L.  A.  Heinenway,  K.  of 
K.  and  S. ;  V.  A.  Arnold,  Prelate. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  organized  a  lodge  in 
Spirit  Lake  August  1,  1893,  when  the  following  officers  were 
elected  and  installed :  P.  M.  W.,  C.  B.  Fountain ;  M.  W.,  Georgo 
S.  Tuttle;  Foreman,  R.  F.  Griihlke;  Overseer,  James  P. 
Miller;  Eecorder,  C.  W.  Price;  Financier,  /Wilbur  Evarts; 
Recoiver,  S.  B.  Miller;  Guide,  B.  W.  Blanchard;  J.  W.,  O. 
Sterner;  O.  W.,  A.  Hartley;  Trustees,  A  Hartley,  T.  H.  Price 
and  E.  Kephart;  Medical  Examiners,  Doctors  Fountain  and 
Brownell.  The  lodge  is  known  as  Spirit  Lake  Lodge,  IXV). 
254.  The  blaster  Workmen  since  that  time  have  been  Ge^)rjr(: 
S.  Tuttle,  R.  F.  Gruhlke,  George  F.  Arp,  A.  E.  Arp,  A.  M. 
Owen,  A.  F.  Merrill,  J.  P.  Miller  and  C.  H.  Price.  The 
present  officers  are:  R  F.  Gruhlke,  P.  M.  W. ;  T.  Price,  M.  W. ; 
John  Hafer,  Treasurer;  B.  L.  Francis,  Overseer;  A.  F.  Mer- 
rill, Financier;  A.  E.  Arp,  Recorder;  W.  A.  Price,  Receiver; 
C.  A.  Lynn,  Guide;  W.  Taylor,  J.  IW. ;  Walter  Peck,  O.  W. 

Spimt  Lake  Camp,  Xo  4479,  Modem  Woodmen  of  America, 
was  organized  at  Spirit  Lake  January  21,  1897,  at  which  time 
the  first  set  of  officers  were  elected  and  installed  by  State  Deputy 
Adelshein  acting  as  installing  officer.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  officers:  Venerable  Counsel,  Charles  I.  Reigard;  Worthy 
Advisor,  A.  D.  Gray;  Banker,  H.  E.  St.  Clair;  Local  CleA, 
A.  H.  Jemerson;  Escort,  D.  C.  Wells;  Physician,  J.  B.  Stair; 
Watchman,  R.  S.  Miller;  Sentry,  E.  Kephart;  Managers,  D. 
X.  Guthrie,  W.  F.  Beerman  and  H.  H.  Buck.  Venerable  Coim- 
suls  since  that  time  have  been:  1898,  D.  C.  Wells;  1899,  C. 
L.  Knowles;  1900,  C.  Linder;  1901,  A.  D.  Gray.  The  present 
officers  are :  Vice-Counsel,  A.  D.  Gray ;  Worthy  Advisor,  C.  L. 
Knowles;  Banker,  L.  D.  Goodrich;  Local  Clerk,  W.  F.  Dex- 
heimer;  Escort,  Charles  Linder;  Physician,  A.  E.  Rector; 
Watchman,  J.  E.  Raymond ;   Sentry,  J.  M.  Hardman.     The 
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present  membership  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen.  The  organi- 
zation has  prospered  from  the  start  and  much  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm has  been  manifested. 

Spirit  Lake  Homestead,  Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen, 
No.  273,  was  organized  October  18,  1899,  with  the  followiixg 
officers  duly  elected  and  installed :  W.  T.  Davidson,  Foreman ; 
A.  F.  Merrill,  Correspondent ;  H.  E.  St.  Clair,  Overseer ;  Henry 
Arthur,  Master  of  Ceremonies;  James  Crowell,  Watchman; 
Frank  Ellston,  Guard;  Hattie  Farnham,  Rebecca;  Mrs.  Clara 
Jones,  Eowena;  and  C.  P.  Soper,  Physician.  At  the  time  of 
founding  the  Homestead  was  composed  of  sixty-two  members, 
and  is  now  in  a  flourishing  con<iition.  The  position  of  Fore- 
man has  been  held  by  W.  T.  Davidson,  Charles  I.  Reigard,  H, 
E.  St.  Clair  and  C.  H.  Wylder,  in  the  order  named.  Of  course 
this  order  being  new  not  much  has  occurred  in  its  history  worthy 
of  special  mention.  Like  all  other  fraternal  insurance  com- 
panies ite  success  will  depend  on  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
individual  members  cling  to  the  organization. 
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Mr.  Coppoc  was  succeeded  in  1881  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Whitekw, 
who  remained  one  year,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Rev.  B.  H. 
Brastead,  who  remained  in  charge  of  the  work  until  1887  or 
1888,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  RJev.  fW.  H.  Dorward,  a 
son  of  W.  A.  Dorward,  who  organized  the  church 
nearly  fifteen  years  before.  Rev.  Charles  Andrews  suc- 
ceeded Dorward  and  remained  two  years,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  R)ev.  —  Broadbridge,  who  stayed  one  year. 
For  three  or  four  years  now  the  church  building  was  occu- 
pied by  "The  Church  of  God,"  which  was  originally  an  oflF- 
shoot  of  the  German  Lutherans.  Their  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
Guenter,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Ault.  In  1900  the 
Baptists  again  occupied  their  church.  Rev.  William  Megan  offi- 
ciating. In  February,  1901,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  G. 
Eaton.  During  the  simimer  of  1901  repairs  and  improvements 
were  made  to  the  amount  of  $1,500.  A  prosperous  Sabbath 
school  has  been  maintained  much  of  the  time  and  the  church 
has  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  prosperity. 

The  early  work  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Upton  for  the  Congr^ational 
Church  has  been  noticed  at  some  length.  He  remained  in  the 
work  here  and  at  Lakeville  something  over  twelve  years.  The 
Congregationalists  never  had  a  church  building  at  Spirit  Lake, 
but  most  of  the  time  held  their  services  at  the  courthouse.  After 
Mr.  Upton  left,  which  was  about  1883  or  1884,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  church  went  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Congre- 
gational organization  was  discontinued. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  of  later  date  than  those  hereto- 
fore mentioned,  their  first  organization  having  been  effected 
December  14,  1881,  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  A.  K.  Baird, 
Superintendent  of  Home  Missions  for  Iowa.  The  first  board 
of  trustees  was  W.  H.  Bailey,  Thomas  Cousins  and  D.  R  Chis- 
holra;  first  elder,  Moses  Thompson.  The  first  pastor,  G.  X. 
Luccok  served   during   the   balance  of  1881  and  1882.     After 
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him  were  Rev.  J.  R  Rosser,  1883 ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  1884 
to  1888;  Rev.  A.  M.  West,  1888  to  1890;  Riev.  C.  E.  Fneemaii, 
1891  to  1895 ;  Rev.  H.  J.  Frothingham,  1895  to  1899 ;  Rev. 
W.  H.  P.  McDonald,  February  to  November,  1900.  Rev.  Bert 
A.  Rayson  began  labor  January  6,  1901,  and  is  the  first  installed 
pastor  of  the  church,  all  others  having  been  stated  supplies. 
For  the  first  fivie  years  the  services  were  for  the  mosfpart  held 
in  Beacon  Hall.  During  the  winter  of  1885  and  1886  the  pre- 
liminary steps  were  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  church  build- 
ing. Work  on  the  foundation  was  commenced  in  the  spring, 
and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  the  cornerstone  was  laid  witU 
simple  and  appropriate  ceremonies.  Work  above  the  founda- 
tion commenced  September  second.  The  building,  though  not 
wholly  completed  was  first  occupied  for  the  morning  service 
December  12,  1886.  It  was  dedicated  July  24,  1887,  Rev. 
D.  W.  Fahs,  of  Des  Moines,  delivered  the  dediicatory  sermon. 
Rev.  T.  S.  Bailey,  State  Superintendent  of  Missions,  followed 
with  a  presentation  of  the  financial  condition  and  needs  of  the 
churcL 
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December  8,  1886,  a  society  was  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  "Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd."  The  charter  members 
were  Mrs.  D.  F.  Vap  Steenburg,  Mrs.  LeRoy  Davis,  Mrs.  W. 
)W.  Stowe,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cory,  Mrs.  Henry  Thompson,  Mrs.  tVVil- 
liam  Vreeland  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Hopkins.  The  first  rector  was 
Kev.  —  Walker.  Previous  to  the  building  of  the  chapel,  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  old  Beacon  Hall  or  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  later  in  an  abandoned  store.  The  contract  for  building  a 
chapel  was  let  in  July,  1894,  to  LeRioy  Davis.  On  August  7, 
1894,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  bv 
the  Venerable  Irving  McElroy,  of  sWaverly,  acting  as  the  re]>- 
resentative  of  Bishop  Perry,  who  was  in  Europe  at  the  time. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  and  lot  was  about  $2,850.  The 
building  committee  were  John  Cravens,  W.  'W.  Stowe,  William 
Hayward  and  A.  (W.  Osborn.  The  chapel  was  completed  ;ind 
opened  for  divine  service  entirely  free  from  debt  October  2S, 
1894,  Rev.  T.  F.  Bowen  officiating.  June  30,  1895,  the  chapel 
was  consecrated.  Bishop  Perry  presiding. 

Among  the  early  settlers  were  a  number  of  German  Luther- 
ans, who  as  early  as  18G9  and  1870  located  to  the  northwest  )f 
the  town  jof  Spirit  Lake,  in  Spirit  Lake  and  Diamond  Lake 
townships,  and  true  to  their  ancient  traditions  they  broufijht 
their  strenuous  and  piwitive  ideas  of  Christianity  with  them, 
and  among  their  first  acts  they  made  provision  for  maintain- 
ing religious  worship  in  their  own  language  and  according  to 
the  tenets  of  their  own  faith.  Prominent  arnong  these  eany 
workers  were  P.  Bergman,  (\  Br  itch,  C.  Horn,  Peter  Vick, 
Henry  Bibow,  and  a  few  others.  The  first  meeting  was  held  «t 
the  cabin  of  P.  Bergman  in  1871,  the  services  being  conducted 
by  Kev.  T.  Mertens,  a  pioneer  preacher  who  was  sent  out  to 
visit  the  frontier  settlements  to  hunt  out  his  native  country- 
men and  minister  to  their  spiritual  necessities,  and  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  religious  worship  among  them  according 
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to  their  establisbed  beliefs.  This  practice  of  holding  services  at 
the  homes  of  the  settlers  at  stated  periods  was  kept  up  for  sev- 
eral, years.  (Mr.  Mortens  was  siucceeded  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Scheitz, 
of  AJgona.  After  the  building  of  the  Swailes  Schoolhouae  the 
meetings  were  principally  held  there.  In  1878  Eev.  C.  W. 
Waas  was  stationed  here  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  work. 
He  at  once  set  himself  at  work  to  secure  a  permanent  place  of 
worship  of  their  own,  and  in  1879  they  built  in  Spdrit  Lake 
their  first  church  building,  which  waa  a  plain  and  unpretentious 
structure,  and  was  planned  to  serve  the  threefold  purpose  of 
church,  parsonage  and  schoolroom.  It  is  a  well  known  char- 
acteristic of  the  Lutherans  that  they  believe  religious  instruc- 
tion should  be  an  essential  part  of  every  child's  early  training, 
and  therefore  they  made  provision  accordingly.  It  was  not  in- 
tended that  the  instruction  given  should  be  in  lieu  of  the  public 
schools,  but  in  addition  thereto  that  each  child  might  have  the 
training  deemed  necessary  as  a  proper  preparation  for  confir- 
mation and  church  membership,  and  it  was  in  this  sense  that 
the  school  was  established.  Mr.  SWaas  continued  in  the  work 
until  1881.  Following  him  were  E.  |W.  Mensing,  1881  to 
1883,  and  John  Becker,  1883  to  1884.  In  1884  a  change  was 
made  fifnd  the  charge  enlarged  to  embrace  Spirit  Lake,  Esther- 
ville  and  Jaickeon,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  Rev.  A.  Gop- 
pelt,  who  divided  his  time  among  the  three  places  and  remained 
on  the  work  for  over  ten  years.  Through  his  efforts  a  new  and 
commodious  church  building  was  erected  in  1895,  and  other 
impik)vements  made.  He  was  succeeded  by  A.  Enselert,  who 
remained  until  1900.  This  society  has  never  been  numerically 
strong,  but  their  members  have  ever  been  loyal  to  their  church 
and  zealous  in  its  support. 

While  the  Catholi^  element  has  never  been  as  numerous  in 
this  town  as  in  some  others,  they  have  from  the  first  been  liberal 
and  loyal  supporters  of  their  church. «    Unlike  most  towns  in 
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northwestern  Iowa,  the  early  Catholics  were  not  of  Irish  ex- 
traction but  French  and  Canadian.  They  were  reinforced 
later  on  by  some  Irish.  In  1873  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith,  of  Em- 
metsburg,  held  the  first  Catholic  services  in  the  county  at  the 
house  of  Oliver  Sarazine.  He  continued  to  hold  services  here 
twice  a  year  at  least  and  sometimes  oftener  until  1881  when 
Rev.  M.  K.  Norton  was  stationed  here  as  resident  priest  and 
held  services  here  once  in  three  weeks. 

In  the  spring  of  1882  Father  Norton  and  Oliver  Sarazine 
collected  money  to  build  a  Catholic  church.  The  amount  col- 
lected was  $1,500  and  the  church  was  erected  the  following 
fall.  Father  Norton  was  the  only  resident  priest  that  ever  lived 
in  Spirit  Lake  and  he  remained  here  until  1887  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  L.  Carroll,  of  Spencer.  BUs  successors  were 
Rev.  P.  Macaully,  Rev.  P.  A.  Rl  Tierney  and  Rev.  L.  Kirby, 
in  the  order  named,  all  of  whom  resided  in  Spencer  and  gave 
every  third  Sunday  to  Spirit  Lake.  This  arrangement  lasted 
until  1898,  when  the  church  here  was  placed  in  charge  of  Rev. 
M.  R.  Daley,  of  Eetherville.  He  died  on  November  10,  1900, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Rev.  J.  R.  Daley,  who  is 
pastor  at  the  present  time.  The  church  is  a  frame  building 
and  is  located  in  the  north  part  of  town  on  a'  site  donated  by 
B.  B.  Van  Steenburg,  who  though  an  Episcopalian  himself, 
was  ready  to  assist  all  worthy  enterprises.  There  are  about 
fifteen  families  in  the  parish  and  the  church  is  free  from 
debt 

One  of  the  early  day  institutions  of  the  town  of  Spirit  Lake 
which  is  still  remembered  with  much  pleasure  by  those  who 
participated  in  it  is  the  Evergreen  Sabbath  School.  iWhile  tlie 
several  churches  were  conducted  along  denominational  lines 
even  in  the  early  days,  the  Evergreen  S/ibbath  School  was  a 
cosmopolitan  affair  and  strictly  nonsectarian.  All  met  on  a  com- 
mon platform  and  labored  for  a  common  object.    G.  S.  Need- 
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ham  was  the  first  superintendent  and  he  was  assisted  by  an  able 
and  enthusiastic  corps  of  teachers  and  subordinates.  Subse- 
quent to  Mr.  Needham's  time,  the  superintendents  were  A.  M. 
Johnson,  C.  H.  Ayers  and  J.  A.  Doughty,  in  the  order  named. 
For  several  years  there  was  no  other*  Sabbfith  school  in  town. 
Its  name  and  fame  spread  to  adjacent  neighborhoods.  Stran- 
gers staying  in  town  over  Sunday  visited  the  Evergreen  Sabbath 
School.  So  common  was  the  practice  that  at  one  time  a  visitors' 
class  was  organized  and  Kev.  J,  L.  Coppoc,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  was  selected  to  conduct  it.  The  school  was  highly  suc- 
cessful from  the  start  and  continued  in  existence  several  years 
until,  as  the  churches  multiplied  and  grew  stronger,  each  one 
conceived  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  organize  and  maintain  a 
Sabbath  school  of  their  own,  and  this  interesting  and  highly  suc- 
cessful effort  of  the  early  times  was  allowed  to  die  out  to  make 
room  for  several  denominational  schools  that  grew  up  in  its 
etead. 

Another  of  the  institutions  of  this  same  period  was  the 
Spirit  Lake  Musical  Association.  During  the  winter  of  1875 
and  1876  the  Leslie  Concert  Troupe  made  a  tour  of  the  towns 
of  northwestern  Iowa  organizing  musical  associations  and  giv- 
ing concerts.  The  struck  Spirit  Lake  December  eighth.  The 
Beacon  of  the  ninth  has  the  following  notice: 

"musical. 

"The  Leslie  Musical  Troupe  which  has  visited  several  towns 
in  northwestern  Iowa  lately  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Baptist 
Church  tomorrow  night.  It  is  their  intention  to  organize  a 
Musical  Association  and  from  the  interest  usually  evinced  in 
matters  of  this  kind  by  our  people  we  think  a  large  class  will  be 
raised.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  ability,  as  they 
have  given  satisfaction  wherever  they  have  been." 

The  company  gave  their  closing  concert  Tuesday  evening, 
December  twenty-first.  The  Musical  Association  was  organized 
the  evening  before,  of  which  the  Beacon  gives  the  following 
account : 
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'  '^'musical  association. 

"An  organization  was  formed  last  Monday  night  in  town 
under  the  above  name  with  the  following  oflfcers:  President, 
S.  L.  Pillsbury ;  Vice-President,  C.  Hl.  Ayeie ;  Secretary,'  J. 
A.  Ellis ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Dena  Barkman.  About  forty  names 
were  attached  to  the  articles  of  organization  and  a  lively  in- 
terest seems  to  be  taken  in  the  matter.  The  object  of  the 
association  is  to  keep  up  a  musical  interest  in  the  community 
and  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  advancement  in  the  ar6  by 
continued  practice  and  mutual  instruction.  Meetings  will  be 
appointed  once  a  week  and  strict  rules  will  be  adopted  to  insure 
the  attendance  of  the  members.'^ 

Well,  the  class  was  organized  and  the  next  issue  of  the  paper 
has  the  following: 

"Spirit  Lake  is  chuck  full  of  music  this  week.  Everybody 
reads  music,  talks  music,  sings  music,  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  In  fact,  there's  music  in  the  air  and  it  permeates  every 
nook  and  corner  of  our  little  city.  Young  men  and  maidens 
court  the  muse,  hoping  to  increase  their  accomplish- 
ments. Middle-aged  persons  whose  early  education  in  thi:^ 
direction  was  neglected  are  now  trying  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  and  old  men  whose  entire  musical  collection  for  year? 
past  has  consisted  of  a  medley  composed  of  "Old  Hundred," 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  "Ortonville"  and  "Erin  Go  Bragh,"  are  put- 
.  ting  in  their  best  licks  learning  to  sing  the  new  f  angled  tunes. 
The  town  is  full  of  sharps  and  flats,  some  produced  by  art,  ]jut 
more  the  work  of  nature.     Selah." 

The  above  extract  gives  something  of  an  idea  of  the  enthuu- 
asm  worked  up.     It  is  not  at  all  overdrawn. 

The  foregoing  incidents  may  seem  decidedly  commonplaoo, 
and  indeed  they  would  be  hardly  worth  the  telling  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  they  mark  the  first  awakening  of  the  spirit 
of  improvement  and  musical  development  which  has  in  more 
recent  times  been  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  our  people.  It  is 
an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  Spirit  Lake  Chautauqua  annu- 
ally puts  before  the  public  one  of  the  choicest,  if  not  the 
choicest,  program,  literary  and  musical,  of  any  organization 
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of  its  kind  in  the  West.  Now,  if  the  d^nand  did  not  exist  they 
could  not  do  it.  Where  did  this  demand  originate  ?  It  didn^t 
come  by  chance.  It  had  to  be  created,  cultivated  and  fostered. 
What  connection  there  m^y  be  between  the  early  efforts  and 
the  development  of  the  later  days,  we  don't  know,  but  the  fact 
remains  true  all  the  same  that  there  is  no  other  town  ^  in  Iowa 
in  proportion  to  its  population  that  annually  invests  anywhere 
near  as  much  in  musical  entertainments  as  Spirit  Lake. 

The  Spirit.  Lake  Corn^et  Band  is  of  later  date.  The  follow- 
ing from  the  Beacon  of  November  1^7,  1878,  gives  the  details, 
however,  of  its  Organization: 

"There  is  a  series  of  commonplace  events  that  occur  uniform- 
ly and  mark  epochs  in  the  history  of  a  town.  The  first  church, 
the  first  lodge,  the  first .  sidewalk,  the  first  railroad,  all  these 
things  come  and  form  in  their  turn  starting  points  in  the 
ordinary  system  of  chronological  mnemonics  that  serve  to  guide 
us  in  remembering  our  daily  transactions.  Coming  in  the 
regular  order  with  the  numerous  improvements  that  mark  the 
progress  of  our  town,  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal  unite 
in  harmonious  effort  to  proclaim  our  metropolitan  yearnings, 
and  Spirit  Lake  can  now  boast  of  a  full  fledged  cornet  band. 
A  full  set  of  instruments  in  the  latest  6tyle(*  and  with  all  the 
modern  improvements  arrived  here  last  Friday.  The  previous- 
ly organized  band  was  waiting  to  receive  them,  and  after  the 
trial  they  were  distributed  as  follows:  W.  F.  Pillsbury,  E 
flat  cornet;  S.  P.  Middleton,  E  flat  cornet;  T.  J.  Francis,  B 
flat  comet;  A.  W.  Middleton,  B  flat  cornet;  Carl  Blackert^ 
tenor;  T.  L.  Twiford,  alto;  J.  A.  Eljis,  alto;  S.  L.  Pillsbury, 
baritone ;  J.  A.  Smith,  E  flat  bass ;  C.  W.  Bowne,  snare  drum ; 
J.  S*.  Johnston,  bass  drum.  The  instruments  are  from  the  well 
known  house  of  Lyon  &  Healy  of  Chicago,  and  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  After  a  few  weeks  practice  the  boys  will  be  ready 
to  discourse  sweet  music.  For  the  present,  however,  they  have 
retired  to  hidden  recesses  and  practice  their  lessons  under  the 
rose.'^ 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  copied  from  an  old  photo- 
graph in  possession  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Davis.     The  names  of  tbe 
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parties  are  as  given  in  the  list,  with  the  addition  that  the  figure 
at  the  left  of  the  line  was  not  a  member  of  the  band  at  all,  bur 
"Grandpap  Clark,"  as  the  boys  called  him,  a  veteran  and  pen- 
sioner of  the  war  of  1812,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  music 
and  inordinately  proud  of  the  new  band.  Whenever  the  boys 
met  for  practice,  no  matter  what  the  weather  was,  "Qrandpap'' 
was  always  on  hand,  and  as  the  boys  lined  up  he  would  take 
his  position  beside  the  leader  and  following  them  through  all 
the  changes  would  keep  time  with  the  music  oblivious  to  all 
external  surroundings. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  bands  and  bands.  Indeed, 
Spirit  Lake  has  seldom  been  without  a  band.  Some  of  them 
have  undoubtedly  excelled  the  original  in  artistic  rendition 
and  musical  culture,  but  for  honest,  earnest,  conscientious  en- 
deavor, the  pioneer  band  was  without  peer  or  rival. 

Among  the  many  social  organizations  which  have  first  and 
last  been  brought   into   existence  by   surrounding  conditions, 
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there  are  none  that,  for  the  time  being,  afforded  more  genuine 
satisfaction  to  thoee  connected  with  it  than  the  "Pioneer  Girls' 
Club."  The  plan  and  scope  of  the  organization  is  unique  anil 
decidedly  original.  So  far  as  known  there  is  nothing  like  it 
anywhere  else.  As  may  be  readily  understood,  there  has  al- 
ways existed  a  sympathy,  or  a  kind  of  freemasonry,  among  the 
children  of  the  families  of  the  pioneer  settlers,  and  as  thoy 
grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  it  afforded  them  no  small 
degree  of  satisfaction  to  get  together  and  compare  notes,  or 
as  the  newspaper  men  would  put  it,  *Wap  lies,"  concerning 
the  many  and  varied  vicissitudes  which  at  different  times  cajue 
into  the  experience  of  the  early  pioneers. 

The  impressions  of  childhood  are  the  ones  that  stay  by  U3 
through  life  the  most  persistently,  and  as  the  years  go  by  and 
the  episodes  of  middle  life  become  indistinct  and  partially  for- 
gotten, the  impressions  of  childhood  become  more  clearly  de- 
fined than  ever,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  those  who  spent 
their  early  days  in  the  environments  of  pioneer  life  should  in 
after  years  find  delight  and  satisfaction  in  calling  up  and  re 
lating  the  reminisciences  and  experiences  of  that  interesting 
period.  It  was  out  of  such  a  condition  of  affairs  that  the  idea 
of  forming  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  remem- 
brance the  reminiscences  of  the  pioneer  days  was  first  evolved, 
and  the  "Pioneer  Girls'  Club"  was  the  result.  It  would  bt; 
diflBcult  just  now  to  say  when  or  how  the  idea  first  originated. 
It  was  always  a  source  of  satisfaction  for  those  who  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  their  early  days  on  the  frontier  to  meet  and 
talk  over  their  early  experiences  and  recollections. 

It  so  happened  that  along  from  1890  to  1895  there  weic 
proportionately  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  ladies  resid- 
ing in  Spirit  Lake  who  could  honestly  lay  claim  to  the  appel]a- 
tion  of  "Pioneer  Girls,"  and  in  some  of  their  impromptu  gath- 
erings it  was  suggested  that  they  form  a  "Pioneer  Girls"  club. 
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The  idea  became  popular  at  once.  So  far  as  can  now  be  ascei*- 
tained,  the  suggestion  was  first  made  by  Mrs.  Ella  Arnold 
Stevens,  and  was  at  once  enthusiastically  seconded  by  sev- 
eral, prominent  among  whom  were  Mrs.  L.  H.  Famham, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Brownell,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Eunk,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Blackert, 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Mille|r,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Everett  and  many  others.  An 
organization  was'  soon  effected  with  Mrs.  Stevens  as  president. 

It  was  about  1892  when  the  organization  began  to  take  form 
and  shape.  The  membership  grew  in  numbers  and  the  meet- 
ings in  interest.  The  idea  of  an  annual  banquet  was  proposed 
and  soon  became  decidedly  popular.  The  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  annual  gatherings  was  held  at  the  Crandall 
House,  February  12,  1894.  Invitations  were  sent  to  all  of 
the  old  settlers  who  could  be  reached,  and  special  pains  were 
taken  to  invite  all  who  were  children  here  in  the  pioneer  days. 
There  was  a  liberal  response  to  these  invitations  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  a  brilliant  and  enthusiastic  company  had 
assembled. 

The  Beacon,  in  writing  of  the  affair  at  the  time,  gives  it 
the  following  send-off: 

*  *  *  "All  of  the  arrangements  were  in  excellent  taste. 
The  rooms  were  somewhat  crowded,  but  that  was  no  fault  of 
the  managers,  unless  the  girls  were  to  blame  for  having  so 
many  friends.  The  guests  embraced  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  and  each  and  all  were  made  to  feel  very  much  at 
home." 

After  a  few  preliminaries  the  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Ella  Arnold  Stevens,  president  of  the  association. 
The  addre3S  is  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  one  or  two 
extracts  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  bid  you  welcome  in  the  name  of 
our  circle,  hoping  that  you  may  in  a  measure  feel  repaid  for 
coming.  We  have  taken  so  much  pleasure  in  preparing  for  this 
banquet,  that  we  have  perhaps  over-estimated  its  merits,  and  we 
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ask  of  you  a  kindly  criticism,  for  it  has  grown  in  magnitude 
on  our  hands.  We  first  thought  to  entertain  our  husbands  and 
immediate  families,  but  we  have  very. much  enjoyed  extend- 
ing our  invitations  until  we  have  the  present  company.  You 
may  not  all  know  what  the  Spirit  L^e  Pioneer  Girls'  Club 
means.  Possibly  some  of  the  older  settlers  will  remember  a 
good  many  yeara  ago  (out  of  a  delicate  consideration  for  some 
of  the  members  of  our  circle,  I  don't  like  to  use  figures)  that 
the  young  people  of  this  town  had  a  particularly  gay  time. 
The  young  ladies  were  brilliant  and  attractive  and  the  young 
men  handsome  arid  gallant.     *     *     * 

"Of  these  larks  I  will  let  the  girls  with  longer  memories 
speak.  Since  that  time  we  have  been  scattered  in  many  direc- 
tions, some  of  us  at  times  being  separated  by  half  a  continent. 
This  winter  kind  fate  has  brought  many  of  us  together  again. 
In  an  inspired  moment  some  one  conceived  the  idea  of  form- 
ing a  circle  for  the  renewing  of  old  times  and  the  warming  up 
of  old  friendships.  Ae  we  were  to  meet  once  a  week,  on  Thurs- 
day afternoons,  we  thought  in  justice  to  ourselves  (and  our 
neighbors)  that  we  ought  not  to  st)end  all  our  time  in  gossiping. 
JVith  the  double  object  in  view  of  mental  culture  and  social 
advantage,  we  oi^nized  a  circle  called  the  Spirit  Lake  Pioneer 
Girls'  Club.  At  each  meeting  we  very  much  enjoyed  a  little 
literary  program,  and  out  of  these  meetings  and  an  ever  present 
'desire  to  do  something  for  r?mnkind,  has  grown  this  banquet.'' 

The  foregoing  extracts  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  entire  ad- 
dress which  was  well  received  and  enthusiastically  applauded. 
The  intervals  between  the  various  exercises  were  occupied  with 
a  musical  program  which  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  lovers  of 
music.  After  the  banquet  came  toasts  and  responses,  Mrs. 
Stevens  acting  as  toastmaster.  The  responses  were  unique  and 
decidedly  interesting,  the  most  noted  perhaps  were  those  of  Mrs. 
Farnham,  Mrs.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Brownell.  The  others,  though 
not  quite  as  lengthy  were  equally  bright,  apt  and  original.  There 
were  some  twelve  or  fifteen  in  all  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  were  the  most  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  none  of  them  were  preserved.  The  Beacon  in 
writing  of  this  part  of  the  program  had  this  to  say : 
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"The  matter  was  exceedingly  bright,  ingenious  and  entertain- 
ing, and  the  delivery  actually  captivating.  All  of  the  speakers 
brought  flowers  of  sentiment  to  this  feast  of  soul  which  deeply 
stirred  the  company  and  particularly  those  who  were  part  of 
the  experiences  of  the  earlier  years." 

These  annual  banquets  were  kept  up  for  some  years  and 
were  occasions  of  much  genuine  enjoyment,  but  of  late  the 
interest  has  been  allowed  to  flag.  Some  have  moved  away, 
others  have  passed  over  the  silent  river,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  in  fihe  not  distant  future  the  Spirit  Lake  Pioneer 
Girls'  Club  will  be  but  a  pleasant  memory  of  other  days.  Per- 
haps more  space  has  been  given  to  the  foregoing  incidents  than 
their  importance  as  historical  events  would  seem  to  warrant; 
but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  will  exceedingly  r^ret 
that  more  of  the  social  life  of  the  pioneer  days  Kas  not  been 
preserved  and  given  a  place  in  our  local  history. 

The  Spirit  Lake  Chautauqua  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  thjs 
history.  Early  in  1892  enterprising  spirits  installed  the  Spirit 
Lake  Park  Association.  An  auditorium  was  erected  on  the 
East  Okoboji  shore  between  town  and  the  shore  of  Spirit  Lake. 
A  musical  festival  occupied  eight  days  with  a  program  of  un- 
usual merit.  Happening  to  drop  off  the  train  for  a  night  dur- 
ing this  period  and  attending  an  evening  session,  E.  C.  Whalen, 
superintendent  of  the  Chautauqua  at  Lake  Madison,  South 
Dakota,  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  here  was  a  grand 
center  for  a  great  Chautauqua  movement.  He  broached  the 
matter  to  F.  W.  Barron,  president  of  the  Park  Association,  in 
whose  fertile  mind  the  idea  took  firm  root.  He  talked  the  en- 
terprise over  and  found  friends  for  it.  Mr.  Barron  and  A.  B. 
Funk  made  a  trip  to  Madison  to  find  what  a  Chautauqua  meant 
to  a  community  that  had  tried  it,  and  the  idea  was  found  to  be 
very  popular  there.  Then  Spirit  Jjake  took  hold  and  gave  the 
movement  a  lift.  The  Park  Association  was  merged  into  t)je 
Spirit  I>ake  Chautauqua   Association.      Mr.   Barron  was   ?on- 
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.tinned  as  president  and  E.  C.  Whalen  was  made  secretary  and 
superintendent 

Shares  of  stock  were  offered  at  $100  each.  Possession  en- 
titled the  holder  and  family  to  free  access  to  all  Chautauqua 
..priyilegee,  and  a  leasehold  interest  in  a  lot  in  the  Chautauqua 
plat  The  first  assembly  was  held  in  July,  1893.  The  World'^ 
Fair,  the  impending  financial  panic  and  a  serious  drouth  all 
made  inroads  upon  the  attendance,  but  in  spite  of  all,  receipts 
were  large  and  stockholders  and  others  within  a  range  of  twenty 
or  thirty  counties  in  northern  Iowa  and  southern  Minnesota 
were  delighted  with  the  excellence  of  platform  performance 
and  other  privileges.  Each  succeeding  assembly  has  served  tc 
fortify  the  Chautauqua  in  public  esteem  and  confidence.  Large 
expenditures  of  money  and  of  tim^  are  required!  to  sustain  a 
movement  of  this  character.  This  one  has  had  no  money- 
making  feature — that  is  to  say,  it  included  no  opportunity 
for  private  gain.  All  receipts  are  dedicated  to  the  support  of 
the  assemblies  and  the  property  necessary  to  its  existence.  In 
the  earlier  days  a  heavy  debt  was  incurred.  This  was  due 
to  plans  impractically  elaborate,  and  to  the  endeavor  to  sup- 
port a  high-salaried  superintendent.  There  were  three  plat 
form  meetings  a  day  where  two  better  served  the  popular  need 
and  comfort.  Too  much  ground  was  bought  and  money  was 
wasted  in  expensive  platting.  But  for  a  determined  stand  on 
the  part  of  men  of  Spirit  Lake  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice 
rather  than  have  the  Chautauqua  go  into  disgraceful  bank- 
ruptcy, the  end  would  have  come  right  soon.  The  business 
men  of  the  county  responded  liberally  to  the  needs  of  the  case. 
Thousands  of  dollars  subscribed  under  good  management  so 
reduced  the  debt  as  to  give  the  enterprise  a  chance  for  its  life. 
The  program  was  no,t  dwarfed,  but  all  expenses  were  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  (While  still  somewhat  involved,  the  Chau- 
tauqua is  growing  steadily  in  popular  favor  and  in  financial 
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standing,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fixture.  Its  influence  for 
good  and  its  highly  enjoyable  privileges  are  worthy  of  the  en- 
couragement of  all  people  of  intelligence  and  character. 

The  uniform  excellence  and  high  grade  of  the  entertain- 
ments afforded  by  the  Spirit  Lake  Chautauqua  have  always 
excited  much  favorable  comment  among  the  lecturers  and 
prominent  visitors  familiar  with  the  Chautauqua  work  in 
other  localities.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  earlier  meet- 
ings. Those  who  were  present  at  the  first  two  sessions  doub^ 
lees  recall  how  emphatically  this  point  was  dwelt  upon  by  the 
first  speakers.  It  seemed  a  surprise  almost  amounting  to  a 
revelation  to  them  that  in  a  new  country  so  recently  and 
sparsely  settled,  and  that,  too,  by  people  of  limited  means,  that 
a  demand  should  have  sprung  up  or  could  have  been  created 
or  maintained  that  would  justify  the  expense  and  labor  neces- 
sary to  carry  such  an  enterprise  to  a  successful  completion. 

Many  of  them  expressed  both  surprise  and  delight  that  they 
should  find  here,  on  what  was  so  recently  the  northwestern 
frontier,  a  community  in  its  transition  state  just  emerging 
from  the  first  or  pioneer  stage  of  its  existence  with  the  faith 
and  courage  requisite  to  the  establishment  and  successful 
maintenance  of  an  organization  of  this  magnitude,  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  literary  development.  One  of  the  curious  and 
characteristic  features  of  the  movement  was  its  spontaneity, 
or,  well,  call  it  what  you  please.  Such  a  movement  was  no 
part  of  any  one's  plans  or  schemes.  But  few  had  ever  heard 
of  the  Chautauqua  movement,  and  they  had  given  it  but  little 
thought  or  study.  Mr.  iWhalen's  visit  here  was  purely  acci- 
dental In  short,  the  whole  movement  was  originally  but 
the  spontaneous  and  unpremeditated  expression  of  the  public 
feeling  then  existing.  Looking  back  at  the  affair  through  the 
light  of  more  recent  conditions  the  only  wonder  is  that  the 
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extravagance  and  inexperience  of  the  earlier  days  didn't  bury 
the  enterprise  past  all  resurrection. 

The  first  program  presented  an  aggregation  of  talent  such  as 
is  seldom  seen  on  any  platform.  Rev.  Frank  Gunsaulus,  Rev. 
Joseph  Cook,  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  Rev.  Russell  Con- 
well,  Hon.  Henry  Watterson,  Frank  Bristol,  and  many  others 
of  national  reputation  occupied  the  platform  of  the  Spirit 
Lake  Chautauqua  during  that  memorable  first  two  weeks  of 
its  existence,  while  the  musical  and  miscellaneous  features 
of  the  program  were  correspondingly  elaborate  and  expensive. 
It  may  seem  remarkable  that  so  much  more  space  has  been 
given  to  Spirit  Lake  than  can  be  given  to  the  other  towns  of 
the  county,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Spirit  Lake  is 
emphatically  the  pioneer  town  of  the  county.  In  fact,  more 
pioneer  history  clusters  about  Spirit  Lake  than  any  other 
town  west  of  Fort  Dodge  and  north  of  Sioux  City. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

MILFOED^    ITS     LOCATION^ — THE      FIRST      SETTLE- 
.»      -   *.     .  MENT    OF    MILFOBD    AND    OKOBOJI    TOWNSHIPS-^ 

•        THE  OLD  TOWN THE  FIRST   HOTELS   AND  STORES      * 

EARLY    ENTERTAINMENTS THE      MILFORD     LI- 

'  BRARY    ASSOCIATION ^AMATEUR      THEATRICALS 

"  THE      MILFORD      DANCING      SCHOOL THE      EARLY 

CHURCHES THE    WORK    OF    REV.    J.    R.    UPTON 

THE    BUILDING    OF    THE     RAILROAD     FORCES     THE 

MOVING        OF      THE      TOWN NORTH      MILFORD 

BUILDING    UP    THE    NEW    TOWN OLD     BUILDINGS 

MOVED  UP  AND  NEW  ONES  ERECTED. 

HE  town  of  Milford  is  the  metropolis  of  the  south  pan 
of  the  county  and  is  located  on  the  range  line  between 
Milford  and  Okoboji  townships,  that  being  the  center  of 
the  principal  street.  As  has  been  before  stated  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  building  up  a  town  at  that  time  and  place  was 
the  building  of  the  Milford  flouring  mill  in  the  summer  of 
1869.  This  event  has  been  noticed  at  some  length  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county  at  large.  Coincident  with  the  building  of 
the  mill  was  the  settlement  of  the  two  townships.  The  first 
settler  in  Milford  township  was  A.  D.  Inman,  who  came  in 
1866.  Two  or  three  other  claims  Were  taken  either  that  year 
or  the  next,  but  were  soon  after  abandoned.  There  had  been 
but  three  or  four  claims  taken  in  the  township  when  the  mill 
company  made  their  selection  which  was  on  two  abandoned 
claims.  During  the  summer  of  1869  nearly  all  of  the  vacant 
land  in  the  township  was  homesteaded.  Prominent  among  the 
settlers  for  that  year  were  Andrew  Blackman,  R.  C.  McOutchin, 
Z.  Slayton,  John  Allar,  C.   Christensen,  Homer  Wise,  S.  E. 
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Inman,  Hiram  Ogg,  G.  P.  Clark,  H.  H.  Shipman,  C.  Tinkham, 
Eli  Miller,  E.  Freeman,  the  Keeves  brothers,  and  8ome  others, 
a  few  of  whom  survived  the  grasshopper  invasion,  and  in  some 
instances  the  children  of  the  old  settlers  still  occupy  the  old 
homesteads  of  thirty-three  years  ago. 

Okoboji  township  is  older,  the  first  settlers  having  come  as 
early  as  1859.  The  names  of  the  principal  ones  up  to  1867 
have  already  been  given ;  shortly  after  that  they  were  reinforced 
by  C.  A.  Arnold,  Levi  Knowlton,  J.  B.  Florer,  D.  T.  Jaynes, 
William  Patten,  John  Matthesen,  Halvor  Knutesen,  Sam 
Waller,  Tom  Barcus,  Homer  Calkins,  Edmond  Miller,  L.  F. 
Griswold  and  a  few  others. 

The  building  and  successful  operation  of  the  Milford  mill 
has  already  been  noticed  and  the  building  up  of  a  small  town 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  was  the  natural  consequence.  The 
mill  company  secured  a  half  section  of  land  where  their  im- 
provements were  located  upon  which,  after  completing  their 
title,  they  laid  out  their  plat  of  the  town  of  Milford  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1870.  Of  course,  the  first  improvements  were  by  the 
mill  company  themselves  and  were  made  during  the  sunmier  of 
1869.  As  has  been  before  stated,  the  saw  mill  was  started  in 
July,  the  grist  mill  in  December  of  that  year.  During  the 
suinmer  of  1870  several  substantial  buildings  were  erected,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  the  two  hotels,  one  by  A.  D.  In- 
man, and  the  other  by  Case  &  Arnold,  and  the  residence  of  T. 
S.  Seymour.  Inman's  Hotel  was  so  near  completion  that  it 
was  dedicated  by  a  grand  ball  and  dance  on  the  fourth  of 
July. 

The  hotel  which  was  being  erected  by  Case  &  Arnold,  and 
known  as  the  Case  House,  was  a  three  story  affair,  the  upper 
story  of  which  was  intended  for  a  public  hall.  The  buildings 
were  mostly  of  native  lumber  and  what  pine  lumber  was  used 
in  their  construction  was  hauled  from  Algona,  that  being  at. 
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the  time  the  most  convenient  railroad  town.  Both  buildings 
were  well  toward  completion  by  fall  and  were  opened  to  the 
public  as  soon  as  possible.  Their  patronage  came  largely  from 
persons  coming  to  mill,  as  some  half  a  dozen  counties  at  that 
time  depended  on  the  Milford  mill  for  their  breadstuffs.  The 
hotel  proprietors  soon  found  out  that  while  there  might  be  good 
business  for  one  there  was  not  enough  for  two.  The  Case 
House  was  kept  by  Austin  Case  but  he  soon  became  convinced 
that  there  was  no  money  in  it  for  him  as  a  hotel,  and  he  got  out 
of  it  in  the  best  shape  he  could. 

Among  the  early  incidents  connected  with  the  history  of 
Milford  many  will  remember  the  Milford  dancing  school.  This 
was  during  the  winter  of  1870  and  1871  and  was  without 
doubt  the  first  dancing  school  in  all  northwestern  Iowa. 
Whether  the  steps  practiced  tended  to  a  more  graceful  personal 
movement,  or  the  manners  taught  and  practiced  were  up  to 
the  proper  standard  in  refined  society,  is  an  open  question,  but 
there  was  dead  loads  of  fun  about  it  and  the  youngsters  of  that 
day  wont  soon  forget  the  jolly,  rollicking  times  they  had  at 
the  Milford  dancing  school.  The  upper  room  of  the  Case 
House  was  utilized  for  about  every  purpose  imaginable.  A  stage 
was  rigged  across  one  end  of  the  hall  and  amateur  theatricals 
became  one  of  the  standard  entertainments  of  Milford  pioneer 
society ;  and  by  the  way,  it  is  very  much  of  a  question  whether 
these  amateur  efforts  have  been  equalled  by  anything  since  pro- 
duced.    They  certainly  have  not  been  excelled. 

In  connection  with  the  amateur  theatricals  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  the  occasion  that  produced  them.  Early  in  the  history 
of  Milford  several  of  the  prominent  ladies  conceived  the  idea 
of  breaking  the  monotony  of  pioneer  life  by  organizing  a  li- 
brary association.  Under  the  intelligent  leadership  of  Mrs.  T. 
S.  Seymour,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Crary,  Mrs.  I.  S.  Foster,  Mrs  A. 
Case  and  a  few  others  an  organization  was  soon  effected.     The 
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first  problem  that  presented  itself  for  solution  was  the  question 
of  funds.  After  duly  considering  the  matter  it  was  decided  to 
provide  a  series  of  entertainments  among  which  amateur 
theatricals  had  a  prominent  place.  These  entertainments  were 
phenomenally  successful  and  were  liberally  patronized,  thereby 
enabling  the  projectors  to  carry  out  their  plan  of  procuring  a 
small  but  well  selected  library  of  choice  literature  and  placing 
it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
privileges. 

The  Milford  Library  Association  is  one  of  the  pleasant 
memories  of  the  early  days  of  that  thriving  place,  and 
is  one  of  the  many  evidences  tending  to  establish  the  claim, 
which  has  been  heretofore  commented  on,  that  in  intellectual 
development  and  mental  culture  the  early  settlers  of  this  county 
were  much  in  advance  of  what  is  usually  expected  of  a  pioneer 
community. 

The  old  hall  was  also  used  for  religious  meetings  in  the  early 
days.  The  first  sermon  preached  there  was  by  Kev.  J.  R.  Up- 
ton. Mr.  Upton  was  sent  to  the  frontier  l)y  the  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  for  a  while  was 
supported  by  theuL  Perhaps  a  brief  notice  of  his  labors  would 
be  in  place  here  as  well  as  anywhere.  Mr.  Upton  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Amherst  College  and  was  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  scholars  in  the  state.  He  was  not  an  orator,  indeed,  his 
.  manner  as  a  speaker  was  not  at  all  prepossessing  until  you  be- 
gan to  follow  his  line  of  thought  and  get  interested  in  his  sub- 
ject and  his  manner  of  treating  it ;  then  it  became  intensely  in- 
teresting. There  have  been  many  more  entertaining  speakers 
in  this  county  than  Mr.  Upton,  but  for  profound  scholarship 
and  liberal  culture  he  was  the  peer  of  the  ablest.  No  minister 
of  any  denomination  in  this  county  ever  took  the  deep  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education  that  was  always  manifested  by  Mr. 
Upton.   Teachers'  associations  and  teachers'  institutes  he  always 
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attended,  not  as  a  guest  to  be  invited  to  open  with  prayer  or  to 
offer  a  few  commonplace  remarks  that  meant  nothing,  but  he 
was  always  a  member  and  attended  as  an  interested  worker  and 
one  who  was  in  part  i^esponsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  enterprise.  He  was  one  of  the  early  homesteaders  in  Excel- 
sior township,  but  his  work  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  county. 
After  living  on  his  homestead  the  time  necessary  to  perfect  his 
title,  he  removed  to  Spirit  Lake  but  kept  up  his  work  in  the 
different  localities  for  several  years  until  the  death  of  his  wife 
broke  up  his  family,  after  which  he  removed  to  Sibley.  While 
his  work  was  not  showy,  it  left  its  impress  on  society  equal  to 
any  one  who  ever  labored  here. 

The  first  school  in  Milford  was  in  the  summer  of  1872  and 
was  taught  by  Miss  Helen  Lawton,  of  Emmet  County.  She 
was  succeeded  the  following  winter  by  Miss  Emma  Gillett  also 
of  Emmet  County.  During  the  summer  of  1873  and  the  fol- 
lowing winter  the  school  was  taught  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bnckland. 
Shortly  after  this  Mrs.  H.  C.  Crary  became  identified  with  the 
jM^ilford  school  and  taught  several  terms  in  succession  with 
marked  success.  K.  B.  Nicol  taught  the  last  term  before  the 
school  was  moved  to  the  new  town. 

The  first  regular  practicing  physician  in  Milford  was  Doctor 
Everett,  a  young  man  of  decided  ability,  who  settled  there<  in 
the  fall  of  1872,  but  his  health  failing  after  a  few  months  he 
returned  to  his  former  home  in  Illinois,  where  he  soon  died. 
Previous  to  this  time  Dr.  W.  S.  Beers  had  practiced  some  but 
he  was  in  other  business  and  did  not  care  to  practice  when  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Dr.  H.  C.  Crary  established  himself  in 
Milford  in  the  fall  of  1874  and  remained  in  practice  there 
until  he  moved  to  Spencer  in  the  fall  of  1880.  He  was  also 
superintendent  of  schools  during  this  period. 

The  first  postoffice  in  J^filford  was  established  in  1869  with 
I.  S.  Foster  as  postmaster.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  the 
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following  year  by  L.  A.  Litel,  who  held  it  until  1872,  when  he 
resigned  and  W.  F.  Carlton  was  appointed.  He  continued  in 
that  position  until  the  fall  of  1881  when  he  was  elected  county 
auditor  and  moved  to  Spirit  Lake,  when  Mr.  Foster  again  took 
the  office  which  he  had  vacated  eleven  years  before,  and  was 
acting  in  that  capacity  when  the  town  was  naoved  to  its  new 
location  in  1882.  The  mail  facilities  at  that  time  were  a  daily 
stage  from  Spencer  to  Jackson  and  return.  The  pioneer  stage 
line  of  Bailey  &  Barney  is  well  remembered  by  the  old  timers. 

The  first  store  in  the  old  town  was  started  by  L.  A.  Litel  in 
the  summer  of  1870,  he  having  purchased  of  A.  D.  Inman  an 
old  granary  building  which  he  moved  to  the  town  site  and  fixed 
up  as  a  store,  and  occupied  it  temporarily  while  he  was  erecting 
A  more  commodious  building  into  which  he  moved  the  ensuing 
fall.  He  remained  in  business  there  until  the  fall  of  1871, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Carlton  Brothers,  who  in  November, 
1871,  started  in  with  groceries  and  hardware.  The  following 
summer  they  put  in  a  set  of  tinner^s  tools,  the  first  in  the  county. 
In  1873  they  added  dry  goods. 

R.  A.  Smith  also  erected  a  store  buildiiig  and  started  a  gen- 
eral store  in  the  fall  of  1870,  and  remained  in  business  there 
until  January  1,  1872,  when  he  sold  out  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Beers^, 
who,  after  continuing  in  business  there  for  a  while,  bought  the 
Case  House  and  fitted  up  the  lower  room  for  a  store,  to  which 
he  transferred  his  business,  where  he  remained  until  1874. 
He  then  sold  out  to  Wallace  Smith  and  moved  to  Spirit  Lake. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  rented  the  old  store  to  A.  Price,  otf 
Lakeville,  who  occupied  it  as  a  drugstore  for  'a  while,  after 
which  it  was  moved  down  to  the  lower  mill.  Wallace  Smith 
remained  in  business  until  the  spring  of  1877,  when  he  sold 
out  and  moved  to  Westport. 

In  1876  the  Carlton  Brothers  finished  off  a  store  building 
which    had    been    commenced    by    I.     S.    Foster    &    Com- 
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pany,  across  the  street  from  their  first  location  and 
moved  their  business  into  it,  remaining  there  until 
1879,  when  the  store  was  occupied  by  I.  S.  Foster  & 
Company,  and  the  Carltons  occupied  the  building  vacated  by 
Wallace  Smith.  I.  S.  Foster  &  Company  continued  in  the 
business  until  the  locating  of  the  railroad  forced  the  moving  of 
the  town,  they  moving  with  it.  The  first  blacksmith  shop  in 
Milford  was  conducted  by  S.  E.  Inman  and  Gteorge  'Middleten, 
but  they  were  in  a  short  time  succeeded  by  Chris  Kessey.  Sev- 
eral residences  were  built,  but  these  cannot  be  noticed  in  detail. 

As  a  village  the  old  tewn  of  Milford  started  in  with  as  bright 
prospects  as  any  new  town  away  from  railroads  could  desire, 
but  the  money  panic  of  1872,  succeeded  as  it  was  by  the  four 
years  of  entire  destruction  of  crops  by  the  grasshopper  raid, 
put  a  stop  to  its  growth,  and  when  they  had  partially  recovered 
from  that  the  location  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St,  Paul 
Railroad  forced  an  entire  change  of  location.  Most  of  the  im- 
portant buildings  were  moved  to  the  new  town  the  last  but  not 
least  being  the  "old  grist  mill,'"  which,  by  the  way,  had  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  entirely  rebuilt  and  fitted  up  with 
modem  machinery  long  before  its  removal.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  mill  as  rebuilt  on  the  present  location  con- 
tains a  single  piece  of  machinery  or  stick  of  timber  that  was 
originally  used  in  its  construction^  but  it  is  the  old  mill  all  the 
same  and  will  always  remain  such  to  those  who  were  interested 
in  starting  the  project  and  have  watched  its  progress  through 
the  varying  vicissitudes  it  was  destined  to  pass. 

In  the  summer  of  1873  Henry  Barkman  and  R.  A.  Smith 
erected  a  second  mill  on  the  outlet  a  mile  below  the  other  one. 
It  was  believed  at  that  time  that  the  outlet  water  power  would 
prove  a  permanent  one  and  had  it  done  so  it  would  have  been 
one  of  the  best  in  the  state.  The  work  on  the  mill  was  in  an 
advanced  state  when  the  country  was  struck  bv  the  memorable 
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grasshopper  raid  of  1873.  To  stop  where  they  were  and  to  go 
no  farther  was  to  lose  all  that  had  been  done,  while  the  outlook 
was  not  very  promising  in  case  they  went  forward  with  their 
work.  This,  however,  they  finally  decided  to  do.  Accordingly  the 
work  was  continued  and  the  mill  put  into  running  order  in  Oc- 
tober, 1873.  The  mill  did  fairly  well  that  season  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  crops  was  but  partial.  Had  emigration  remained  what 
it  had  been  for  three  years  previous,  the  mill  could  doubtless 
have  been  made  to  pay,  but  instead  of  that  large  tracts  of  land 
were  abandoned  and  in  some  instances  whole  neighborhoods  al- 
most depopulated.  Again,  what  wheat  was  raised  during  and 
after  the  grasshopper  visitation  was  far  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  raised  before.  Owing  to  all  of  these  adverse  circumstances 
the  mill  never  was  made  to  pay.  Mr.  Barkman  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1878.  For  a  while  after  his  death  the  administrators  of  his 
estate  continued  to  operate  it  but  it  was  a  losing  game. 

After  several  shifts  it  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  D.  N. 
Guthrie,  who  overhauled  it  entirely,  throwing  out  the  old  buhrs 
and  putting  in  the  roller  system  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments. About  this  tim^  the  water  supply  failed  and  he  was 
obliged  to  add  an  engine  and  power  house.  All  of  these  changes 
involved  heavy  expense,  much  greater  than  was  at  first  antici- 
pated, and  Mr.  Guthrie  was  finally  glad  to  dispose  of  it  for 
much  less  than  it  cost  him.  As  has  already  been  nolted  the 
first  railroad  was  built  into  Milford  in  the  fall  of  1882,  and 
that  the  location  of  the  road  forced  a  change  in  the  location 
of  the  town.  The  new  town  appears  on  the  records  as  Xorth 
Milford,  although  it  is  known  throughout  the  county  by  the 
old  name  of  Milford.  The  land  on  which  the  new  town  is  lo- 
cated was  purchased  by  John  Lawler,  and  the  town  as  laid  out 
by  him  was  surveyed  and  platted  and  the  plat  put  on  record 
August  21,  1882. 
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The  first  business  set. up  in  the  new  town  was  the  lumber 
yards  of  Basmussen  Brothers.  Later  on  they  added  coal  and 
grain.  Several  new  buildings  were  erected  that  fall,  also  sev- 
eral were  moved  up  from  the  old  town.  One  of  the  first  of 
the  new  buildings  erected  was  the  Commercial  Savings  Bank. 
A  hardware  store  was  erected  by  R.  M.  Brigham  and  occu- 
pied by  Snyder  &  Bowers. 

I.  S.  Foster  &  Company  opened  the  first  dry  goods  store 
in  "Milf ord.  They  moved  up  their  old  store  from  the  old  town, 
which  they  set  back  from  the  street  and  used  as  a  ware  room, 
and  erected  a  large  store  in  front  of  it.  J.  A.  Ellis  erected  a 
store  building  that  fall,  and  in  January  the  firm  of  Ellis  & 
Blackert  opened  up  a  general  store.  There  were  two  lumber 
yards  started  at  about  the  same  time,  the  first  one  as  already 
stated  by  Basmussen  Brothers  and  the  other  by  P.  Staur  & 
Company,  Charles  Darrow  acting  as  agent  and  salesman. 

Chris  Kessey  moved  his  blacksmithing  business  up  from 
the  old  town  and  was  the  first  blacksmith.  His  was  one  of 
the  first  advertisements  appearing  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Milford  ;^[ail,  and  reads  as  follows : 

"blacksmith   shop. 
'^ou  will  find  the  same  old  man  at  the  new  stand,  to-wit, 
namely:    Chris  Kessey,  who  has  a  new  shop  in  full  blast  at 
the  new  town,  and  will  do  all  kinds  of  blacksmithing." 

The  first  number  of  The  Milford  Mail  was  issued  December 
29,  1882.  J.  A.  Smith,  formerly  of  the  Spirit  Lake  Beacon, 
editor  and  publisher. 

C.  T.  Fox  was  the  first  physician  to  locate  in  the  new  town, 
and  C.  "W.  Hilbert  was  the  first  druggist  there.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Green  succeeded  Doctor  Fox  as  physician  early  the  following 
spring,  and  about  the  first  of  June  he  came  into  possession 
of  the  drug  business  which  he  greatly  enlarged. 
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The  first  agricultural  warehouse  in  Milford  was  established 

'  by  Bender  Brothers,  of  Spencer,  Frank  Knight  acting  as  their 

agent.     They  also  advertised  to  deal  in  grain  and  stock.     In 

May,  George  A.  White  established    the    White  Agricultural 

Warehouse. 

The  Central  House,  by  K.  C.  McCutchin,  was  the  first  hotel, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  a  restaurant  and  lunch  room  by  Mr. 
C.  Potter. 

E.  G.  Hall  was  ithe  first  ix)  advertise  insurance.  E.  A.  Case 
&  Company  represented  real  estate.  The  livery  business  was 
represented  by  Ira  F.  Hall  and  Hiram  Davis. 

A  more  extended  notice  of  the  pioneer  newspaper  of  Mil- 
ford,  the  Milford  Mail,  is  in  order.  As  has  been  stated  the 
firet  number  was  dated  December  28,  1882.  The  paper  was 
founded  by  J.  A.  Smith,  formerly  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Spirit  Lake  Beacon,  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  first 
year  he  sold  out  to  R.  B. -Nicol,  who  assumed  full  control  of 
the  paper  and  conducted  it  until  about  1886,  whev  he  sold 
ouf  to  E.  G.  Blackert.  Mr.  Blackert  remained  in  control  a 
short  time,  when  he  sold  it  back  to  Mr.  Nicol,  preparatory  to 
going  into  the  Beacon  with  Mr.  Funk.  In  May,  1898,  George 
Sherburne  and  |W.  T.  Davidson  bought  the  outfit  of  Xicol  and 
conducted  the  paper  until  September,  1899,  when  Mr.  David- 
son sold  his  interest  to  E.  E.  Heldridge,  thus  forming  the  firm 
as  it  now  stands.  Considerable  new  material  was  from  time 
to  time  added,  and  in  1901  a  new  cylinder  press  was  put  in 
and  a  few  months  later  a  gasoline  engine  was  added,  and  other 
improvements  have  been  made  until  now  it  averages  up  with 
the  best  establishments  of  its  kind. 

Mr.  Sherburnie  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  job 
printers  in  this  part  of  the  state,  while  Mr.  Iljeldridge  has  a 
quaint  and  original  way  of  putting  things  that  is  decidedly 
"catchy,''  and  together  they  are  making  the  Mail  a  decidedly 
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readable  and  reliable  paper.  In  March,  1901,  it  was  enlarged 
to  a  six  column  quarto.  It  has  been  one  of  the  official  papers 
of  the  county  since  January  1,  1899. 

A  second  paper,  the  Milford  Sentinel,  was  started  by  Bryant 
&  Smith  in  1896,  but  they  suspended  publication  in  May, 
1898.  In  the  September  following  R.  B.  Nicol  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  Milford  Monitor,  and  conducted  it  until 
September,  1900,  when  the  Mail  bought  the  subscription  list 
and  Nicol  moved  the  material  to  Fostoria  and  established  the 
Fostoria  Record. 

When  the  location  of  the  town  was  changed  in  1882,  I.  S. 
Foster  was  postmaster  and  remained  such  until  1885,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  E.  A.  Case,  who  held  through  Cleveland's  first 
term.  In  1889  he  was  succeeded  by  R.  B.  Nicol,  who  acted  dur- 
ing Harrison's  administration,  and  upon  Cleveland's  second 
election  Austin  Case  was  appointed  and  held  until  after  Mc- 
Kinley's  election.  R.  F.  Price  was  appointed  in  1897  and 
still  acts  in  that  capacity.  It  was  constituted  a  presidential 
offlloe  in  July,  1900. 

The  Commercial  Savings  Bank  of  Milford  was  another  of 
the  early  institutions  of  the  town,  it  having  been  founded  in 
1882.  Of  course  at  first  the  capital  was  small  and  the  busi- 
ness light,  but  it  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  country 
until  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  safe  and  solid  financial  in- 
stitutions of  the  county.  It  has  recently  been  changed  to  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Milford.  A  second  bank,  the  Milford 
Savings  Bank,  was  started  about  1897  and  is  also  doing  a 
good  business. 

The  independent  school  district  of  Milford  was  formed  from 
territory  situated  part  in  Milford  and  part  in  Okoboji  town- 
ships, and  one  schoolhouse  from  each  township  was  moved  into 
town  and  the  two  were  made  to  do  duty  for  school  purposes 
until  1888,  when  the  old  buildings  were  sold  and  a  more  modem 
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Structure  erected  in  their  place.  This  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1891,  but  was  soon^  replaced  by  another  one  built 
from  the  same  plan  as  the  original. 

At  the  time  the  business  of  Milford  was  moved  from  the 
old  town,  Rev.  H.  L.  Smith,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  had  charge 
of  the  circuit,  and,  therefore,  was  the  first  Methodist  preacher 
in  the  new  town.  His  appointments  were:  Preaching  at  the 
Bennett  Schoolhouse  at  10:30  o'clock  A.  M.,  at  the  Pillsbury 
Schoolhouse  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  at  Milford  at  6 :30  P. 
M.  Alternate  Sundays:  Preaching  at  the  Westport  School- 
house  at  10 :30  A.  M.,  at  the  Davis  Schoolhouse  at  3 :00  P.  M., 
and  at  Milford  at  6 :30  P.  M.  The  Sabbath  school  at  this  time 
was  a  union  Sabbath  school,  A.  K.  Tumeaure,  superintendent. 

The  Methodists  were  the  first  to  erect  a  church  building  in 
Milford.  The  preliminary  steps  were  taken  early  in  the  spring. 
A  building  committee  was  appointed  of  which  B.  F.  Wood  was 
president;  N.  Mowers,  treasurer,  and  H.  L.  Smith,  secretary. 
The  church  had  so  far  reached  completion  that  it  was  dedi- 
cated October  28,  1883.  In  writing  of  that  event  the  Milford 
Mail  of  November  second  says: 

"Presiding  Elder  Gleason  and  Revs.  Mitchell,  Keistet  and 
Smith  were  in  attendance,  but  the  active  part  of  the  service 
devolved  upon  Rev.  J.  T.  Crippen,  of  Mason  City,  who  came 
by  special  request  for  that  purpose  and  he  acquitted  himself 
well." 

Mr.  Smith  was  succeeded  in  1883  by  Rev.  M.  Keister,  who 
was  in  charge  two  years  when  he  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Rev. 
—  King,  who  remained  but  one  year.  In  1891  Rev.  Shoemaker 
was  appointed  to  the  charge  and  remained  three  years,  and 
was  succeded  .by  Rev.  Pendell,  who  remained  but  one  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  F.  L.  Moore,  who  remained  three  years, 
and  he  was  in  turn,  succeeded  by  Rev.  Fegtly,  who  remained  on 
the  circuit  two  years  and  was  succeeded  in  1900  by  Rev.  Hath- 
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away,  who  remained  but  six  months,  and  was  succeeded  the 
following  spring  by  Rev.  R  H.  Reidy,  the  present  pastor. 

During  the  summer  of  1901  improvements  to  the  amount  of 
$4,000  were  made  on  the  church  building,  thus  making  it  one 
of  the  most  attractive  church  buildings  in  the  county.  A  flour- 
ishing Sabbath  school  has  been  maintained  from  the  first ;  also 
an  active  branch  of  the  Epworth  League  and  all  of  the  acces- 
sories of  a  live  and  vigorous  organization. 

The  ;Work  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Upton  for  the  Congr^ationalists 
has  already  been  referred  to.  His  work  was  largely  prelim- 
inary and  consisted  principally  in  organizing  and  getting  into 
working  order  societies  in  different  localities.  He  organized 
a  sciciety  in  Milford  as  early  as  1872,  and  held  services  there 
as  often  as  possible  without  neglecting  other  duties.  In  June, 
1883,  the  Milford  church  made  provision  for  stated  services 
by  engaging  as  pastor  Rev.  T.  W.  McHoes,  who  divided  his 
time  between  Milford  and  Lakeville.  Indeed,  up  to  this  time 
and  until  1888,  Milford  and  Lakeville  were  united  in  one  so- 
ciety, the  services  alternating  between  the  two  places.  For  a 
few  years  the  interest  flagged.  It  was  hard  times.  The  mem- 
bership was  small  and  as  before  stated  fche  Home  Missionary 
Society  withdrew  its. support  This  was  about  the  time  that 
the  church  at  Spirit  Lake  disbanded  and  its  members  went 
to  the  Presbyterians. 

In  1888  the  Home  Missionary  Society  sent  another  minister 
to  this  county  in  the  person!  of  Rev.  IN".  L.  Burton.  Through 
his  active  efforts  a  reorganization  was  effected,  this  time  Mil- 
ford and  Lakeville  organizing  separately.  Prominent  among 
the  Milford  members  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Tinkham, 
Mrs.  T.  S.  Seymour,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Cook,  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Bunker,  and  perhaps  a  few  others.  New  members  came 
in  quite  rapidly,  and  the  society  was  soon  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition.    Mr.  Burton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  D.  E.   Skinner, 
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also  an  agent  for  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  Tthe  first 
president  pastor  was  Rev.  L.  Rl.  Fitch,  who  came  in  1890.  Mr. 
Fitch  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Arthur  Weatherly,  who  remained 
several  years.  After  Mr.  jWeatherly  the  pulpit  was  occupied 
one  year  by  Rev.  —  Gardner,  a  Freewill  Baptist  minister.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  R.  L.  (Webber,  who  remained  one  year, 
and  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Burch,  who  remained 
about  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  in  May,  1901,  by  Rev.  liV. 
G.  Johnston,  the  present  pastor. 

The  preliminary  steps  for  erecting  a  church  building  were 
taken  in  1890.  The  Home  Missionary  Society  contributed 
four  hundred  dollars  and  the  balance  was  provided  by  the  resi- 
dent members.  Work  commenced  in  1890,  and  the  church  was 
dedicated  in  1891.  Up  to  about  1898  the  church  received  some 
aid  from  the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  paying  its  pastors. 
Since  that  time  they  have  relied  entirely  on  themselves.  In 
1901  a  spacious  addition  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  $1,000. 
A  live  Sabbath  school  and  an  active  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety are  maintained. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  in  ifilford  was  organized  in  the 
summer  of  1882,  by  a  voluntary  movement  on  the  part  of  a  few 
citizens  of  the  town,  prominent  among  whom  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roswell  Osborn,  and  A.  K.  Turneaure.  The  meeting  for 
that  purpose  was  held  in  the  schoolhouse  in  the  old  town  pre- 
vious to  its  being  moved.  Rev.  Braistead  was  the  first  preacher. 
He  lived  at  Spirit  Lake  and  divided  his  labors  bettween  the 
two  places.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Andrews.  The  first 
resident  pastor  was  Rev.  J.  E.  Mcintosh,  who  came  in  the 
spring  of  1891  and  remained  two  years,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  T.  E.  S.  Lapham.  Since  that  time  the  church  has 
been  supplied  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Sloan  and  C.  W.  Harvey.  The 
first  steps  toward  erecting  a  church  building  were  taken   in 
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1891,  and  the  church  was  completed  and  dedicated  that  fall, 
Rev.  J.  E.  Mcintosh  preaching  the  dedicatory  sermon. 

There  has  always  been  quite  a  large  per  cent  of  Scandina- 
vians and  people  of  Scandinavian  descent  in  and  around  Mil- 
ford.  As  usual  they  nearly  all  lean  towards  the  Lutheran 
faith.  The  Lutherans  are  always  strict  observers  of  the  ordi- 
nances and  requirements  of  their  church,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  early  adopted  such  measures  as  their  means  enabled 
them  to  plant  .and  foster  their  own  religious  ideas.  At  first 
this  consisted  of  ministers  of  that  denomination  visiting  a  com- 
munity and  establishing  a  neighborhood  school  at  the  residence 
of  some  settler  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  such  instruction 
as  all  were  expected  to  become  proficient  in  before  being  con- 
firmed in  the  church.  The  work  was  conducted  in  this  manner 
until  the  summer  of  1890,  when  they  erected  a  commodious 
church  building  in  the  south  part  of  Okoboji  to\vnship.  One 
of  the  principal  promoters  of  this  enterprise  was  G.  Matthe- 
sen,  who  was  with  the  first  Scandinavians  that  settled  in  th.^ 
county,  coming  as  early  a«  1858. 

The  Catholics  also  were  early  represented  in  Milford.  At 
the  first  most  of  the  Catholic  population  instead  of  residing  in 
town  were  scattered  out  on  the  prairie  in  all  directions.  The 
first  services  were  held  at  the  house  of  Daniel  Kyan,  some  two 
or  three  miles  southeast  of  Milford,  some  time  in  the  summer 
of  1884  by  Father  jSTorton,  who  was  then  located  'at  Spirit 
Lake  and  had  charge  of  the  Spirit  Lake  and  Spencer  work. 
The  meetings  were  first  held  at  the  homes  of  the  settlers  and 
afterwards  either  in  the  schoolhouse  or  in  the  hall  over  J.  A. 
Ellis'  store.  Father  Xorton  was  succeeded  by  Father  Carroll 
also  of  Spencer  about  1885  or  1886,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded 
by  Father  McCauley.  The  preliminary  steps  for  erecting  a 
church  building  were  taken  in  1887  and  1888,  and  in  1889  a 
plain  but  commodious  structure  was  erected.     Among  the  most 
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earnest  workers  in  this  enterprise  were  Daniel  Ryan,  the  Mc- 
Guires  and  a  few  others.  The  membership  is  nearly  evenly 
divided  between  the  Irish  and  the  German  Catholics,  and  when 
it  eame  to  selecting  a  name  for  the  new  church  considerable 
good-natured  rivalry  existed  as  to  which  side  should  have  the 
honor  of  furnishing  the  name,  but  the  Irish  won  and  the 
church  is  known  as  St.  Patrick's  church.  The  priests  since 
Father  McCauley's  time  have  been  Father  Tierney  and  Father 
Kirby.  Milf ord  is  attached  to  the  Spencer  parish  or  rather  the 
same  priest  ministers  to  both  places. 

The  different  civic  societies  represented  in  Milford  are  the 
Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen  and  Yeo- 
men. Gloaming  lodge  No.  482,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  was  first  organ- 
ized under  a  dispensation  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa 
July  7,  1886.  The  first  officers  were:  A.  Case,  W.  M. ;  C. 
Stuart,  S.  W. ;  Frank  McDonald,  J.  iW. ;  T.  S.  Seymour,  Treas- 
urer; R.  B.  Nicol,  Secretary.  A  charter  was  granted  June  3, 
1887.  The  first  officers  under  the  charter  were  A.  Case,  W.  M. ; 
B.  Pitcher,  S.  W. ;  W.  B.  Jones,  J.  W. ;  W.  A.  Meek,  Treasurer, 
and  R.  B.  Nicol,  Secretary.  The  number  of  charter  members 
was  seventeen.  Since  that  time  the  office  of  W.  M.  has  been  held 
by  B.  Pitcher,  T.  P.  Barringer,  W.  F.  Pillsbury,  J.  L.  Bas- 
comb  and  Q.  C.  Fuller.  The  present  membership  is  fifty- 
seven.  The  present  officers  are:  Q.  C.  FuUei,  W- 
M. ;  S.  O.  Pillsbury,  S.  W. ;  H.  S.  Abbott,  J.  W. ;  W.  F.  Pills- 
bury,  Treasurer;  S.  A.  Winey,  Secretary;  E.  E.  Heldridge,  S. 
D.;  F.  A.  Heldridge,  J.  D. ;  A.  Case,  Tyler.  Total  number 
of  members  since  the  lodge  was  organized  eighty-nine.  Num- 
ber of  deaths  in  the  lodge,  three. 

In  connection  with  the  Masonic  lodge  a  chapter  of  the  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star  was  organized  in  1805.  The  first  officers 
were  R.  F.  Price,  W.  P.;  !Mrs.  W.  H.  H.  Myers,  W.  M.; 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Miller,  A.  M.,  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Case,  Secretary.    The 
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position  of  W.  M.  has  since  been  held  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Miller, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  West,  Mrs.  A.  Case  and  Mrs.  Dr .  Coldren  is  elected 
for  1902.  The  officers  for  the  current  year  are  J.  L.  Bas- 
comb,  "W.  P. ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Coldren,  W.  M. ;  Mrs.  E.  F.  Miller,  A. 
M. ;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Pitcher,  Secretary ;  Mrs.  A.  Case,  Treasurer ; 
Miss  Nellie  Pillsbury,  Conductor,  and  Mrs.  K.  F.  Price,  As- 
sociate Conductor.  The  membership  at  the  present  time  is  not 
far  from  fifty,  and  the  affairs  of  the  chapter  are  in  a  very 
flourishing  and  satisfactory  condition. 

Monitor  Lodge,  No.  491, 1.  O.  O.  F.,  was  organized  in  April, 
1886.  The  Past  Granfds  up  to  the  present  time  have  beten: 
F.  II.  Bunker,  E.  G.  Hall,  W.  E.  Hall,  G.  A.  O'Farrell,  K. 
B.  Nicol,  S.  A.  Wolf,  C.  E.  Blackert,  Matt  Weiser.  The 
present  officers  are :  Valentine  Roasch,  N.  G. ;  S.  A.  Wolf,  Sec- 
retary. The  total  membership  at  the  present  time  is  not  far 
from  fifty. 

Wallar  Post,  No.  223,  G.  A.  R.,  was  organized  September 
13,  1883.  It  was  the  first  civic  society  in  Milford.  The  char- 
ter members  were:  R.  B.  Nicol,  Daniel  Bennett,  James  Held- 
ridge,  Thompson  Emerson,  A.  T>,  Inman,  William  Chase, 
Horace  Bennett,  Charles  A.  Darrow,  R.  R.  Wilcox,  D.  H.  Cole 
and  Ira  Foster.  In  all  sixty-five  names  appear  on  the  records 
as  having  been  members  at  some  period.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  not  far  from  twenty-five.  The  G.  A.  R.  differs  from 
all  other  societies  in  this :  When  an  old  member  is  "mustered 
out"  there  are  no  young  ones  to  fill  their  place.  The  position 
of  Commander  has  been  filled  by  William  Chase,  H.  H.  Ship- 
man,  Zina  Henderson,  A.  D.  Innxan,  James  Heldridge,  R.  R. 
Wilcox,  R.  B.  Nicol,  W.  H.  H.  Myers,  and  Daniel  Mead.  A 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  interest  has  always  been  mani- 
fested by  the  members  of  this  post.  In  connection  with  it  is  an 
active  Women's  Relief  Corps,  and  a  feeling  of  comradeship  is 
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cultivated  and  encouraged  that  is  a  long  way  in  advance  of 
many  other  organizations. 

Okoboji  Lodge,  No.  429,  Knights  of  Pythias,  was  organized 
in  May,  1895.  The  first  officers  were:  C.  H.  Perry,  Chan- 
cellor; C.  A.  West,  Vice-chancellor;  H.  S.  Abbott,  Clerk;  E. 
A.  Case,  M.  of  W. ;  James  McElroy,  M.  of  E. ;  L  C.  Miller, 
M.  of  F. ;  George  Paton,  Keeper  of  Records  and  Seals.  Chan- 
cellors since  the  first  have  been  C.  A.  West,  R.  F.  Price,  A. 
H.  McCutchin,  R  F.  Livingston,  Q.  C.  Fuller  and  Q^rge 
Paton.  There  were  about  thirty  charter  members  and  the  mem- 
bership does  not  vary  much  from  that  now. 

Live  Oak  Camp,  No.  2567,  Modem  Woodmen  of  America, 
was  first  organized  in  1892  with  fifteen  charter  members.  The 
officers  were  D.  L.  Van  Hbusen,  V.-C. ;  L.  H.  Miller,  W.  A. ; 
J.  J.  Lee,  Banker ;  C.  H.  Perry,  Clerk.  The  office  of  Venerable 
Consul  has  since  been  held  by  C.  E.  Blount  and  J.  D.  Q-reen. 
The  present  membership  is  about  sixty-two. 

"Qoldenrod"  Homestead,  No.  250,  Brotherhood  of  American 
Yeomen,  was  organized  in  March,  1899,  and  the  first  officers 
were:  C.  E.  Blackert,  Foreman;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Coldren,  Master 
of  Ceremonies;  H.  H.  Burch,  Physician;  G.  M.  Sherburne, 
Master  of  Accounts ;  W.  A.  May,  Overseer ;  Mrs.  Alice  O'Far- 
rell,'Lady  Rebecca;  Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Price,  Lady  Rowena;  R. 
F.  Price,  Correspondent;  Mrs.  May  Hemphill,  Guard,  and 
William  Paton,  Watchman.  There  were  thirty-two  charter 
members  and  the  present  membership  is  about  thirty-six.  The 
lodge  is  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition. 

Milford  was  incorporated  June  11,  1892.  The  first  officers 
were:  W.  F.  Pillsbury,  Mayor,  and  H.  J.  Norheim,  Recorder. 
The  Councilmen  were  William  Chase,  J.  A.  Ellis,  C.  A.  West, 
R  C.  McCutchin,  Andrew  Diavidson  and  G.  A.  OTarrell.  The 
Mayors  since  that  time  have  been  C.  A.  West,  H.  R.  Lund  and 
R.  M.  Cowham.  The  present  officers  are  R.  M.  Cowham,  Mayor, 
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and  George  Paton,  Recorder.  The  Coiincilmen  are,  W.  H. 
Myers,  C.  E.  Ulrieh,  Val  Rausch,  C.  Tortensen,  D.  L.  Van* 
Housen,  W.  F.  Pillsbury.  The  population,  as  shown  by  the 
census  of  1900,  is  485.  It  is  claimed  by  many  that  this  is  ma- 
terially less  than  the  correct  number.  I^ow  this  may  on  may 
not  be  true.  The  large  aggregate  of  business  transacted,  the 
nimiber  of  churches  and  societies  maintained  and  the  large 
number  of  neat  and  tasty  residences  that  surround  the  town 
on  all  sides  would  seem  to  justify  this  claim.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  an  imcontrovertible  fact  that  for  a  town  of  its  reported  popu- 
lation, Milf  ord  has  an  unusually  large  number  of  pleasant  resi- 
dences. The  town  never  had  a  boom  and  has  no  imposing 
structures.  It  has  been  built  up  wholly  by  men  who  com- 
menced in  a  small  way  and  have  grown  up  with  it.  It  has  no 
particularly  wealthy  men  to  whom  the  people  can  turn  in  an 
emergency  and  expect  an  advance  of  a  few  thousands  to  help 
them  out,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  give  more  attention  to  the  present 
business  and  business  interests  of  the  town,  but  lack  of  spaco 
prevents.  If  this  were  done  in  one  instance,  it  would  neces- 
sarily follow  that  it  should  be  done  in  all,  and  tha(fc  not  only 
the  changes  and  improvements  in  the  towns,  but  in  the  country 
as  well  should  all  be  noticed  in  detail,  and  this  is  clearly  itn- 
possible. 
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LAKE     PARK,     SUPERIOR      AND      TERRILL SILVER 

LAKE  TOWNSHIP,  A  LITTLE  OF  ITS  EARLY  HISTORY 

THE    EARLY    SCHOOLS THE   FIRST    POSTOFFICE 

EARLY   RELIGIOUS   MEETINGS THE    COMING   OF 

THE  RAILROAD ^THE  TOWN  OF  LAKE  PARK THE 

FIRST   BUSINESS   HOUSES    AND   ENTERPRISES THE 

LAKE    PARK    NEWS CHURCHES CIVIC    SOCIETIES 

POSTOFFICE INCORPORATION  OF  THE  TOWN 

MAYORS PRESENT        OFFICERS SUPERIOR THE 

TOWN    STARTED    BY    THE    RAILROAD      COMPANY 

FIRST  POSTOFFICE THE  FIRST  BUSINESS  VEN- 
TURES  POSTOFFICE INCORPORATION  OFFI- 
CERS  THE  DESTRUCTIVE  FIRE  OF  1897 TERRILL 

carpenter's    wild     railroad      SCHEME THE 

MINNEAPOLIS    &    SAINT    LOUIS    ROAD THE    TOWN 

SCHOOL AN    INTERESTING      EXPERIMENT      OF      A 

LIVE  TOWN. 

AKE  PARK  is  situated  on  the  northeast  shore  of  Silver 
Lake,  in  Silver  Lake  township.  The  building  of  the 
Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railroad  in  1882 
stimulated  the  building  of  several  towns  along  the  line, 
and  Lake  Park  was  one  of  the  principal  ones.  The  first  settle- 
ment in  Silver  Lake  township  was  made  in  August,  1868,  by 
Greorge  Nicholson,  who  took  the  first  homestead  in  that  locality. 
He  homesteaded  some  fractional  forties  on  the  southeast  side  of 
the  lake.  He  took  his  claim  in  August,  and  then  went  back  east 
for  his  family.  Upon  his  return  in  the  fall  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Andrew  Cloud,  who  took  a  claim 
on  the  north  side,  on  what  afterwards  became  the  home  of  0. 
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B.  Knox.  The  next  year,  or  in  1869,  Cloud  sold  or  disposed 
of  his  claim  to  C.  B.  Knox.  The  price  paid  for  claims,  even 
the  best,  was  not  enough  to  make  a  man  vain  of  his  wealth. 
Other  settlers  for  that  year  were  John  Dingwall  and  James 
Acheson,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  remained  but  -a  short  time. 
In  1870  the  settlement  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Alex- 
ander Robertson  with  a  large  family,  and  John  Dickerson. 

In  1871  Nicholson  sold  out  to  J.  B.  Drew.  Robert  Fletcher 
and  CL  Lewis  also  came  in  1871,  and  John  K.  Robertson,  and 
possibly  one  or  two  others,  in  1872.  In  the  Drew  or  Nichol- 
son Grove  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
white  settlers,  the  original  tepee-poles  left  standing  in  place 
sufficient  for  spreading  some  six  or  seven  tepees.  Now,  while 
the  Indians  in  moving  about  the  country  took  enough  poles 
with  them  to  set  up  a  temporary  camp  wherever  they  happened 
to  be,  they  did  not  take  enough  along  for  a  very  elabonute 
affair,  but  at  many  of  the  desirable  camping  places  about  the 
lakes  and  on  the  streams  they  had  tepee-poles  set  up  which  they 
left  permanently  in  place,  so  that  on  arrival  at  any  of  these 
permanent  camping  places,  all  they  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  spread  their  tepees  on  the  framework  of  poles  already  in 
place.  There  were  several  of  these  permanent  camps  found  by 
the  first  settlers  in  1857.  One  on  the  southeast  of  Loon  Lake, 
one  in  Marble  Grove  west  of  Spirit  Lake,  one  in  Okoboji 
Grove  near  the  old  site  of  the  Mattock  cabin,  one  in  the  grove 
south  of  Miller's  Bay,  and,  as  before  stated,  one  in  the  Drew 
or  Nicholson  Grove,  southeast  of  Silver  Lake.  At  each  of  these 
several  places  there  were  poles  set  up  for  spreading  from  six 
to  nine  tepees. 

After  the  Indians  left  and  before  the  white  settlers  came, 
Silver  Lake  was  a  favorite  camping  ground  for  trappers.  Every 
little  grove  of  native  timber  in  northwestern  Iowa  or  south- 
western Minnesota  has  at  some  time  or  another  been  the  head- 
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quarters  of  some  trapping  outfit.  In  addition  to  those  who 
made  trapping  a  regular  business,  most  of  the  settlers  had  more; 
or  less  traps  which  they  tended  at  the  proper  season,  and  the 
fur  taken  proved  an  important  factor  in  tiding  over  many  a 
family  of  the  early  pioneers  until  such  times  as  the  original 
claim  could  be  converted  into  a  farm  and  made  to  produce  suf- 
ficient for  the  family  support. 

Silver  I^ke  was  originally  attached  to  Lakeville  township 
and  was  set  apart  from  it  in  1872.  The  first  school  in  the  town- 
ship was  before  it  was  so  set  off,  or  at  least  before  the  new  or- 
ganization was  completed.  The  first  teacher  was  Misd  Louise 
ifiddleton  of  Lakeville,  who  was  employed  by  the  Lakeville 
school  officers.  The  first  term  was  in  the  house  of  C.  B.  Knox. 
His  house  was  a  one  room  affair,  possibly  about  sixteen  by 
twenty  feet,  and  one  story  high,  which  had  to  answer  for  kitch- 
en, living  room  and  school  room  alternately.  In  addition  to 
this,  room  was  always  found  for  any  benightA»d  traveler  or  way- 
farer who  might  put  in  an  appearance.  This  was  before  the 
days  of  tramps  and  hoboes.  Xo  cabin  was  so  small  that  the 
owner  would  or  could  be  justified  in  refusing  to  entertain  a 
worthy  stranger — 

"Guidance  and  rest  and  food  and  fire 
In  vain  he  never  must  require." 

The  second  term  of  school  was  taught  by  the  same  teacher 
in  the  residence  of  John  Dingwall  under  similar  conditions. 

One  of  the  first  enterprises  to  receive  attention  after  the  town 
wiis  set  off  and  a  separate  organization  effected,  was  the  build- 
insr  of  a  new  schoolhouse.  The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  in 
1873  opposite  the  northeast  corner  of-  the  lake  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  organization  of  the  district  was  completed.  This 
was  known  as  the  Knox  Schoolhouse.  A  second  one  was  builti 
the  following  year  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the     lake     and 
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known  as  the  Dingwall  Schoolhouse.  These  sehoolhouses  were 
built  in  good  substantial  style  and  supplied  Ivith  first-class  fur- 
niture and  apparatus.  R.  B.  Nicol  taught  the  first  term  of 
school  in  each  of  these  houses,  the  first  one  being  in  the  Knox 
Schoolhouse  in  the  winter  of  1873  and  1874,  and  the  second 
one  being  in  the  Dingwall  Schoolhouse  the  succeeding  winter. 

After  getting  things  into  running  order,  they  adopted  the 
plan  of  having  school  in  but  one  of  the  sehoolhouses  at  a  time, 
that  is,  they  would  have  a  term!  of  school  first  in  one  school- 
house  and  then  in  the  other,  and  those  residing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  the  school  was  not  in  session  always)  sent  a  team 
with  their  pupils  across  to  the  other  schoolhouse.  In  this  way 
a  more  regular  attendance  was  obtained  and  they  were  enabled 
to  secure  the  most  competent  teachers.  Indeed,  so  far  as  school 
matters  are  concerned,  Silver  Lake  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
most  liberal  and  progressive  townships  in  the  county.  They 
always  employed  the  most  competent  teachers  to  be  had.  They 
paid  the  highest  wages  and  furnished  the  most  improved  facili- 
ties of  any  in  the  county,  and  in  a  general  way  took  a  more  ac- 
tive interest  in  school  matters  than  is  usual  in  a  new  country. 
The  plan  which  they  first  adopted  was  followed  about  ten  years, 
or  until  the  building  of  the  railroad  so  changed  conditions  that 
?  new  deal  was  in  order. 

The  first  census  in  which  the  population  of  Silver  Lake  was 
reported  separately  was  that  of  1873.  In  that  report  the  popu- 
lation is  given  as  sixty-seven,  and  in  1875  as  fifty-nine,  and  in 
1880  as  forty-five.  From  1873  to  1877  inclusive  were  the 
grasshopper  years,  which  accounts  for  the  growth  being  the 
wrong  way.  After  the  grasshoppers  left  it  was  some  years  be- 
fore people  in  search  of  a  location  would  favorably  entertain 
the  idea  of  settling  in  a  country  so  recently  ravaged  by  t|he 
pests.  This  accounts  for  the  slow  development  of  the  county 
fJuring  the  five  years  subsequent  to  their  disappearance. 
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A  postoflSce  was  established  in  1872,  C.  B.  Knox,  postmaster. 
The  name  of  the  office  was  Austin.  Wliy  that  name  was  adopt- 
ed does  not  appear.  Two  mail  routes  had  Ix^en  established  a 
short  time  l>efore,  one  from  Spirit  Lake  to  Sibley  and  the 
other  from  Spirit  Lake  to  Worthington.  The  Austin  mail  was 
carried  over  both  of  these  lines,  they  following  the  same  route 
as  far  as  Silver  Lake,  when  they  separated,  one  going  to  Sib- 
ley and  the  other  to  Worthington.  The  mail  was  carried  weekly 
over  each  route,  one  trip  being  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week  and  the  other  in  the  latter  part. 

The  first  religious  services  in  the  township  were  conducted 
by  Rev.  J.  R.  Upton,  in  1870  or  187  L  Mr.  Upton's  work  at 
Slilford^  Lakeville  and  Spirit  Lake  has  been  noticed  at  some 
length.  About  the  same  time  Rev.  G.  Brown,  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  held  one  or  two  services  at  the  residence  of  J.  B.  Drew. 
1).  W.  Lounsberry,  an  early  settler,  held  services  here  pretty 
regularly  for  three  or  four  years,  though  not  employed  or  sent 
here  bv   anv   denomination.      After   the  first  schoolhouse   was 
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built  in  1873,  the  meetings  were  for  the  most  part  held  there. 
Before  that  time  they  were  held  at  the  homes  of  the  few  se*t- 
tlers.  Rev.  J.  B.  Edmunds,  who  originally  had  a  homestead 
on  a  portion  of  the  Willow  Spring  farm,  held  services  there 
for  some  time.  Xone  of  these  early  services  were  maintained 
by  any  of  the  established  churches,  but  were  the  result  of  ar- 
rangements between  the  settlers  and  the  several  preachers. 

The  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  N'orthern  Railroad  was 
extended  west  from  Spirit  Lake  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1882. 
The  site  selected  for  the  new  town  was  a  portion  of  sectioii 
27,  township  100,  range  38.  Dr.  Henry  Shimer  of  Mt.  Car- 
roll, Illinois,  was  the  original  proprietor.  The  plat  was  filed 
for  record  August  18,  1882.  The  first  building  on  the  town 
site  was  a  general  store  by  ^Villiam  Thompson.  Some  of  the 
first  business  ventures  were  as  follows:  Armin  &  Riley  were 
the  first  in  the  grain  and  lumber  business,  they  having  started 
in  1882.  In  1887  they  sold  their  business  to  Stockdale  & 
Bahls,  who  materially  enlarged  it  and  added  live  stock  as  well. 
They  had  previously  been  in  the  grain  business,  having  built 


THE   PIONEER   HOTEL   OF   LAKE   PARK. 
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the  first  elevator  in  1884.  Harvey  &  Truesdale  started  a  hard- 
ware store  about  the  same  time,  while  W.  S.  Bowles  put  up 
and  operated  the  first  blacksmith  shop  in  the  town.  The  pio- 
neer hotel  was  built  by  Anthony  Arnold  and  was  conducted  by 
him  up  to  1888,  when  he  sold  out  to  Major  E.  P.  Eing,  who 
improved  it  and  conducted  it  for  several  years.  Mr.  Ring  also 
in  connection  with  the  hotel,  condlicted  the  first  livery  barn 
in  the  place. 

The  first  physician  to  hang  out  his  shingle  was  Dr.  Beebe 
in  1885,  and  the  first  drugstore  was  started  a  year  or  two  later 
by  Dr.  C.  E.  Everett,  formerly  of  Spirit  Lake. 

S.  Benson  put  in  the  first  restaurant  in  Lake  Park,  and  after- 
wards he  put  in  a  stock  of  dry  goods  and  was  succeeded  in  tho 
dry  goods  business  in  1887  by  Strathman  &  Bock.  The  first 
real  estate  and  insurance  man  was  S.  M.  Thomas.  L.  Stolten- 
berg  was  the  first  to  handle  farm  machinery,  he  having  started 
in  that  business  as  early  as  1885.  Indeed,  most  of  the  branch- 
e.s  of  the  business  represented  in  town  were  started  about  that 
time,  many  of  them  in  a  small  way  and  might  now  be  consid- 
ered insignificant,  but  all  the  same  they  were  the  pioneer 
movements  in  building  up  the  town. 

The  first  butcher  shop  was  started  by  John  Hunt  in  1888. 
Ole  Knutesen  was  the  first  shoemaker.  At  first  he  worked  in 
the  back  part  of  Thompson's  store,  but  put  up  a  building  of  hia 
|l)wn  in  1886.  The  first  furniture  store  was  by  J.  T.  Benson 
ill  1890,  and  the  first  harness  shop  was  by  Elmer  BuflFum  in 
1891.  He  was  succeeded  by  D.  C.  May,  who  erected  one  of  the 
first  three  brick  buildings  in  town.  The  first  barber  in  town 
was  Frank  Dunbar.  The  first  man  to  engage  in  the  business 
!^>f  baling  and  shipping  hay  was  H.  H.  Kitts. 

As  time  passed  there  came  a  demand  for  Larger  and  better 
buildings  and  better  business  facilities.  In  1888  Koester  & 
C  onipany  erected  a  store  and  put  in  a  stock  of  goods  that  was 
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considered  a  long  way  ahead  of  anything  before  attempted. 
Theodore  Strathman,  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  was  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  concern. 

In  1885  Mr.  C.  P.  Bennett  purchased  several  tracts  of  land 
on  the  south  and  southeast  of  Silver  Lake  with  the  object  in 
view  of  rearing  fine  stock.  In  building  up  his  extensive  im- 
provements, his  aim  all  of  the  time  has  been  to  have  everything 
first-class.  Ample  means  has  enabled  him  to  indulge  this  pro- 
pensity to  its  fullest  extent.  In  stocking  his  farm  the  same  rule 
has  been  observed,  until  his  herd  of  Hereford  cattle  are  known 
among  stock  raisers  and  dealers  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  mid- 
dle west.  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  a  mascott  to  Lake  Park  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

Every  live  town  is  supposed  to  have  a  live  newspaper,  and 
Lake  Park  is  certainly  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  Lake 
Park  Xews  was  established  in  1890  by  A.  B.  Chrysler,  the  first 
rniraber  appearing  Friday,  September  first,  of  that  year.  The 
first  issue  was  about  three  hundred  copies  It  was  uphill  busi- 
ness getting  out  the  early  numbers  of  the  News.  Mr.  Chrys- 
ler had  never  worked  in  a  printing  office  a  day  in  his  life  and 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  proper  disposition  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  furniture  and  fixtures  of  a  printing  office,  and  yet, 
upon  the  arrival  of  his  material,  he  tackled  the  job  and  with  no 
assistant  but  his  daughter,  a  bright  girl  of  twelve,  by  dint  of 
feeling  his  way  along  and  by  numerous  experiments,  he  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  things  in  working  order.  The  only  error 
made,  as  was  afterwards  shown,  was  that  some  of  the  cases  of 
ty])e  were  placed  wrong  side  to.  In  the  composition  and  press- 
w(jrk,  and,  in  fact,  in  everything  connected  with  the  getting 
oTit  of  the  earlier  numbers,  it  was  cut  and  try  and  feel  their 
way  along  until  they  had  things  as  near  right  as  they  could  get 
them,  and  then  trust  to  luck  for  results. 
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Among  educators,  a  favorite  motto  is:  "Learn  to  do  by 
doing."  Well,  this  is  the  way  Chrysler  learned  the  printing 
business.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Chrysler  was  un- 
expectedly called  away,  leaving  the  office  in  charge  of  his  daugh- 
ter, who,  nothing  daunted,  tackled  the  job  of  getting  the  paper 
out  on  time,  which  she  succeeded  in  doing,  and  by  the  way, 
some  people  declare  it  was  one  of  the  brightest  numbers  ever 
issued.  They  started  in  working  off  three  hundred  copies  and 
have  increased  the  number  until  now  it  requires  seven  hun- 
dred. In  1897,  J.  D.  Flint  and  H.  C.  Diarland  purchased  the 
outfit  and  conducted  the  paper  a  little  less  than  two  years, 
when  they  turned  it  back  to  its  first  owner.  The  News  was  one 
of  the  official  papers  of  the  county  from  1891  to  1896. 

The  pioneer  schools  of  the  township  have  already  been  no- 
ticed quite  extensively.  After  the  starting  of  the  town  in 
1882,  the  old  Knox  Schoolhouse  was  made  to  do  duty  for  a  year 
or  two,  when  more  room  was  needed.  In  1884  a  new  two  room 
building  was  erected,  but  this  soon  proving  too  small,  two,  more 
rooms  were  added.  Five  teachers  are  employed  and  the  old 
time  interest  maintained. 

Th  religious  denominations  represented  in  Lake  Park  are 
the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  .  Catholics.  The 
early  religious  services  were  decidedly  cosmopolitan  and  it 
was  not  until  about  1883  that  denominational  lines  were  drawn 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  In  that  year  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  established  the  Lake  Park  circuit,  which  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Kev.  Hild.  Since  that  time  the  appoint- 
ments on  the  circuit  have  been  Reverends  Cheney,  Kieister, 
Woolery,  Olds,  G.  !W.  Barnes,  J.  C.  Clearwater,  —  — 
Shoemaker  and  W.  H.  Pnigh.  The  Methodists  were  also  the 
first  to  erect  a  church  building  in  town,  their  church  having 
been  erected  in  1891.  The  present  membership  is  about  one 
hundred   and   ten.     An   enthusiastic   Sabbath   school   and   an 
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M.  E.  CHURCH. 
The  flnit  Chnrcb  BnildinK  In  Lake  Park. 

active  branch  of  the  Epworth  League  are  maintained,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  the  church  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. 

The  preliminary  steps  for  organizing  a  Presbyterian  Church 
were  taken  early  in  1893  and  an  organization  effected  the  same 
year.  Through  the  active  efforts  of  Reverend  Clapp,  and  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  resident  members,  the  society  was  soon 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  They  started  in  with  eight  members 
and  from  this  the  membership  has  increased  until  now  the 
number  is  about  forty.  A  neat  and  commodious  church  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1895  and  Doctor  Bailey  preached  the  dedi- 
catory sermon.     Previous  to  this  time  the  meetings  were  first 
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held  in  the  sehoolhouse  and  later  on  in  a  hall  over  the  black- 
smith shop.  The  resident  Presbyteirian  ministers  have  been 
Rev.  M.  T.  Eamer,  Rev.  —  Valier,  Rev.  Joseph  Mapeson 
and  Rev.  F.  E.  Hoyt.  An  active  Sabbath  school  has  been 
maintained  from  the  start  and  also  Christian  Endeavor  and 
Christian  Endeavor  Junior  societies  have  prospered. 

The  civic  societies  represented  are  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows, 
A.  O.  TJ.  W.  and  the  Modern  Woodmen.  Silver  Lake  Lodge, 
Xo.  527,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  was  organized  under  dispeinsation, 
April  15,  1893  They  received  their  charter  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  The  first  officers  were:  Theodore  Strathman,  |W. 
:M.  ;  John  Linder,  S.  W. ;  Frank  Buffum,  J.  W. ;  John  BuflFum, 
Treasurer ;  J.  M.  BuflFum,  Secretary ;  G.  A.  Triggs,  S.  D. ;  W. 
W.  Tlarris,  J.  D. ;  A.  A.  Kingsley,  S.  S. ;  J.  W.  C.  Salyard, 
J.  S. ;  J.  M.  Dunlap,  Tyler.  Masters  since  that  time  have  been 
Theo.  Strathman  and  D.  C.  May.  The  present  elective  oflScers 
are:*Theo.  Strathman,  (W.  M. ;  G.  A.  Triggs,  S.  W. ;  Jacob 
Graham,  J.  W. ;  E.  F.  Nye,  Treasurer  ;*D.  C.  May,  Secretary. 

Lodge  No.  — ,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  organized  in  October,  1895. 
The  first  officers  were:  W.  B.  Higbee,  N.  G. ;  M.  D.  Green, 
V.-G. ;  C.  'W.  Flint,  Secretary,  and  H.  F.  Asmessin,  Treasurer. 
Since  the  first  organization  the  N.  G.'s  have  l)een  M.  D.  Green, 
C.  (W.  Flint,  C.  Hayden,  F.  L.  Ackerman,  H.  G.  Flint,  IF. 
Bock,  W.  Wright,  G.  W.  Burrows  and  Edward  Hudson.  The 
lodge  was  at  first  organized  with  seven  members  but  had  thirty 
one  initiations  at  the  first  meeting..  The  present  officers  are: 
E.  Hudson,  N.  G. ;  C.  S.  Shultz,  V.-G. ;  Otto  Schmeoser,  Re- 
cording Secretary;  Edward  BuflFum,  Financial  Secretary;  H. 
L.  Asmessin,  Treasurer.  The  present  membership  is  about 
eighty.  A  Rebecca  lodge  of  about  fifty-six  members  was  organ- 
ized near  the  close  of  the  year  1899  and  has  been  very  flourish- 
ing from  the  start. 
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STATE  SAVINGS   BANK, 
The  flrst  Brick  Building  erected  in  Lake  Park. 

A  lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  was  or- 
ganized in  the  nineties,  but  not  being  well  supported  was 
allowed  to  lapse  until  in  February,  1900,  a  reorganization  was 
effected  and  officers  chosen  as  follows :  II.  C.  Knox,  M.  W. ; 
G.  A.  Stouffer,  P.  M.  W. ;  G.  AV.  Palmer,  Recorder  and  Finan- 
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cier.  Since  the  first  the  Master  (Workmen  have  been,  August 
Kruger  and  C.  W.  Turk.  Present  membership  is  about  twenty- 
five. 

A  camp  of  American  Yeomen  was  organized  some  time  in 
1897.  The  first  oflScers  were:  W.  B.  Higbee,  Foreman  and 
J.  G.  Chrysler,  Correspondent.  For  some  reason  the  lodge 
meetings  have  not  been  kept  up  of  late,  but  a  few  of  the  promi- 
nent members  are  keeping  up  the  reports  and  grand  lodge  dues 
in  order  that  the  organization  may  not  lapse  and  the  charter 
be  forfeited.     The  present  membership  is  about  twenty-«even. 

The  first  banking  institution  in  Lake  Park  was  the  private 
banking  house  of  Green  &  Patch,  which  commenced  business 
in  1889.  One  year  later  they  organized  as  the  Lake  Park  State 
Savings  Bank,  with  John  W.  Cravens,  President,  and  M.  D. 
Green,  Cashier.  The  State  Savings  Bank  was  the  first  brick 
building  erected  in  Lake  Park.  The  present  oflScers  are  John 
W.  Cravens,  President,  and  A.  C.  Robertson,  Cashier.  A  few 
years  later  a  second  bank,  the  German  Savings  Bank,  was  or- 
ganized, with  Louis  Stoltenberg,  President,  Theo.  Bahls,  Vice- 
President,  and  Theodore  Strathman,  Cashier. 

About  1882  the  name  of  the  postoffioe  was  changed  from  Aus- 
tin to  Lake  Park  and  (William  Thompson  appointed  post- 
master. At  the  time  of  Cleveland's  second  election,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Ira  Breffle,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  A.  B. 
Chrysler. 

The  town  of  Lake  Park  was  incorporated  in  August,  1892. 
The  first  officers  were:  Mayor,  John  Buffum;  Recorder, 
Theodore  Strathman;  Councilmen,  H.  H.  Rohlf,  D.  C.  May, 
E.  P.  Ring,  F.  W.  Tutin,  John  Linder,  William  Patterson. 
The  mayor's  office  has  since  been  held  by  A.  B.  Chrysler,  G. 
W.  Burrows,  C.  S.  Shultz,  .W.  F.  King,  James  Patterson, 
Theodore  Strathman  and  L.  Benson.  The  present  officers  are: 
Mayor,  L.  Benson;  Recorder,  August  Sindt;  and  Councilmen, 
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W.  S.  Wright,  S.  W.  Breffle,  John  Linder,  M.  D.  Green,  J.  G. 
Chrysler  and  H.  C.  Meyers.  The  population  of  the  town  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1900  was  541,  which  was  an  increase 
of  about  150  from  that  of  five  years  before. 

The  fact  has  already  been  mentioned  that  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Rail- 
road, the  question  of  voting  subsidy  to  aid  in  its  construction 
was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Superior  township  and  the 
proposition  was  defeated,  but  later  on,  upon  the  railway  prom- 
ising to  build  and  maintain  a  station  within  the  township^  the 
former  action  was  reconsidered,  and  on  the  question  being  sub- 
mitted a  second  time,  was  carried  by  a  good  majority.  The 
railroad  was  built  through  the  township  in  the  spring  of  1882 
and  a  depot  built  the  ensuing  year;  Frank  Taylor,  station 
agent.  This  same  year  W.  S.  Gardner  purchased  the  quarter 
section  adjoining  the  town  site  on  the  west  and  soon  after  com- 
menced business  in  town  by  putting  in  the  first  general  store. 
It  would  not  be  counted  much  of  a  store  now,  but  answered 
all  purposes  when  it  was  built.  At  first  he  carried  only  groceries 
but  later  on  increased  his  stock  by  adding  a  general  stock  of  such 
goods  as  are  usually  found  at  a  country  store,  and  as  business 
increased  he  took  a  hand  in  about  everything  going.  He  bought 
and  shipped  the  first  car  load  of  hogs  and  the  first  car  load  of 
grain  shipped  from  the  station.  It  was  before  the  day  of  ele- 
vators and  stockyards.  He  also  handled  coal  and  farm  ma- 
chinery. 

Ed  Fogarty  was  the  first  regular  grain  buyer.  The  first 
lumber  yard  wa^  started  by  Roberts  &  Sullivan,  in  1885.  Sub- 
sequently they  sold  out  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Farmers' 
Co-operative  Company.  This  was  an  organization  made  up  of 
farmers,  the  object  of  which  was  to  do  away  with  the  middle- 
men and  to  enable  them  to  ship  out  their  own  grain  and  stock 
and  ship  in  their  own  coal  and  lumber.     They  employed  D. 
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L.  Wylde  as  agent  and  manager.  In  addition  to  handling  the 
produce  of  their  own  members,  they  bought  and  shipped  grain 
and  stock  and  sold  coal  and  limiber.  They  also  handled  farm 
machinery.  They  continued  in  business  about  five  years, 
when  they  dissolved  and  were  succeeded  by  one  of  the  elevator 
companies. 

The  second  store  in  Superior  was  erected  by  Warren  Hurd 
about  1884,  and  was  occupied  by  David  Mitchell  as  a  general 
store.    He  also  carried  a  line  of  farm  machinery. 

The  first  hotel  was  built  and  conducted  by  D.  E.  Hurd  back 
in  the  eighties,  while  the  first  livery  bam  was  put  in  by  iWar- 
ren  Hurd  and  conducted  by  Frank  Coyle.  A  somewhat  more 
pretentious  block  was  erected  in  1889  than  had  been  previously 
attempted  and  was  used  for  various  purposes — as  bank,  news- 
paper office,  drugstore  and  several  other  enterprises.  Tlie 
first  bank,  the  Superior  Savings  Bank,  was  started  in  1890 
by  ;W.  W.  HJurd.  About  this  time  or  a  little  later,  a  newspaper, 
the  Superior  News,  was  established  by  F.  Finch.  This  paper 
was  published  until  1897,  when  the  entire  outfit  was  destroyed 
by  fire  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  start  up  again. 

The  Superior  postoffice  was  first  established  in  1883  and  |W. 
S.  Gardner  appointed  postmaster.  He  kept  the  office  at  his 
residence  on  the  farm  the  first  year,  but  he  soon  found  it  a 
great  nuisance.  Indeed,  that  was  one  of  the  considerations 
that  induced  him  to  put  up  a  building  and  go  into  business  in 
town.  He  held  the  office  until  1890,  when  he  was  superseded 
by  David  Mitchell,  who,  after  holding  it  two  years,  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  D.  L.  (Wylde.  Mr.  Wylde's  successor  was  E.  J. 
Olesen,  the  present  incumbent. 

The  first  religious  denomination  to  get  a  foothold  in  the 
town  were  the  Baptists,  who  organized  a  society  soon  after  the 
town  was  started.  They  erected  a  church  building,  the  first 
in  the  town,  in  1890.    Elder  Braistead  of  Spirit  Lake  was  the 
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first  minister  to  hold  services  here.  This  was  previous  to  erect- 
ing the  church  huilding.  Subsequent  pastors  have  been  Ran- 
dall, Fay  and  Elder  Sloan.  The  present  pastor  is  Elder  Ham- 
ilton. The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  also  had  an  or- 
ganization here  from  the  first,  a  part  of  the  time  holding  their 
services  in  the  schoolhouse  and  later  on  alternate  Sundays  in 
the  Baptist  Church.  In  1901  they  erected  their  first  church 
building.  A  two  room  schoolhouse  was  built  as  early  as  1886, 
and  two  teachers  have  been  regularly  employed  since  that  time. 

In  1897,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  business  part  of 
the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  bank,  hotel,  drugstore, 
printing  office,  the  dry  goods  and  furniture  store  of  J.  P.  Nel- 
son, the  general  store  of  D.  L.  Wylde,  the  restaurant  of  T. 
Trowbridge,  and  various  other  interests  were  wholly  destroyed. 
Some  of  them  were  afterwards  rebuilt,  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  the  various  business  interests  recovered  from  their  losses. 
Some  of  them  never  did. 

Superior  never  had  a  rapid  growth,  and  yet  in  some  branch- 
es the  business  is  much  larger  than  in  many  towns  of  twice  its 
size.  In  grain  and  stock,  and  in  coal  and  lumber,  the  business 
done  is  phenomenally  large,  while  all  of  the  ordinary  branches 
of  trade  in  a  small  country  town  are  well  represented.  Of 
course,  as  is  always  the  case,  no  sooner  was  business  once  start- 
ed than  clianges  began  to  take  place.  New  enterprises  were 
inaugurated  and  the  old  ones  passed  into  new  hands,  but  it  is 
not  possible  nor  is  it  desirable  to  follow  these  changes  in  all 
their  details. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  February,  1896.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  town  council  was  held  March  6,  1896.  The 
first  officers  were  as  follows:  L.  Broderick,  Mayor;  John 
Jacobs,  Assessor ;  G.  M.  iWest,  Recorder,  and  L.  F.  Kleibenstein, 
M.  C.  llogle,  D.  L.  Wylde,  C.  D.  Sergeant,  T.  Trowbridge  and 
J.  P.  JSTelson  formed  the  council.     The  Mayors  since  the  first 
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have  been  J.  C.  Smith,  John  Jacobs  and  L.  F.  Stevenson. 
The  present  incumbent  is  O.  C.  Trueblood,  and  J.  P.  Nelson, 
Recorder.  The  census  of  1900  gives  the  population  of  the  town 
as  187  and  of  the  township,  728. 

During  the  summer  of  1894  or  1895,  a  scheme  was  inaugu- 
rated and  a  company  organized  under  the  high  sounding  name 
of  the  Manitoba  &  Gulf  Railroad  Company  fer  the  purpose 
of  building  a  link  in  the  proposed  railroad  from  Manitoba  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  originator  of  the  scheme  was  a  Mr. 
Carpenter  and  he  had  a  few  others  associated  with  him.  They 
hadn't  a  dollar  capital  at  their  command,  but  they  didn't  in- 
tend to  allow  a  little  thing  like  that  to  interfere  with  their 
enterprise.  They  started  in  with  as  much  flourish  and  parade 
as  though  they  had  millions  hack  of  them.  Their  plan  was  to 
organize  a  local  company,  get  all  the  subsidies  they  could, 
get  as  much  right-of-way  as  they  could,  do  a  little  work,  and 
then  induce  some  established  company  to  take  the  enterprise 
off  their  hands. 

In  Jackson  County,  Minnesota,  they  succeeded  in  securing 
quite  a  subsidy,  but  the  people  of  this  county  didn't  bite  worth 
a  cent.  They  had  seen  that  game  before  and  no  subsidies  were 
voted,  but  the  company  went  on  with  their  survey  and  com- 
menced work  all  the  same.  Their  line  was  through  Lloyd, 
Richland  and  Superior  townships  in  this  county,  and  in  the 
direction  of  Jackson,  Minnesota.  During  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1895  the  work  was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  The  grading  was  mostly  completed  across 
Richland  township  and  some  done  in  both  Lloyd  and  Supt^rior. 
Before  the  year  ended  the  company  collapsed  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  resurrection. 

In  the  meantime,  a  movement  had  been  started  to  build  up 
a  town  near  the  center  of  Lloyd  to\vnship.  The  tract  selected 
was  a  part  of  Section  15  and  was  owned  by  E.  E.  Taylor,  who 
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had  it  surveyed,  pl.atte<l  and  put  on  record  in  the  summer  of 
1895.  The  first  name  hit  upon  for  the  new  town  was  '^Trilby," 
but  upon  applying  to  the  department  for  a  postoffice,  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  was  already  one  postoffice  by  that  name 
in  Iowa,  and  so  the  name  Terrill  was  substituted  in  its  place. 
A  store,  bank  and  hotel  and  some  other  buildings  were  erected 
this  season.  Among  the  first  business  ventures  in  the  new  town 
Averc  the  hotel  by  J.  R.  Phelps,  a  dry  goods  store  by  C.  H. 
Avery,  the  Terrill  Bank  by  Taylor  &  Ewert,  a  hardware  store 
by  Sharkey  &  Mc^ary.  Other  branches  of  business  were  rep- 
^-esented,  but  when  the  collapse  of  the  railroad  scheme  came 
most  of  the  enterprises  were  suspended  for  a  time  or  laid  off 
altogether.  Some  of  the  buildings  were  moved  away  and  others 
closed  for  the  time  being. 

Wlien  the  officers  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road were  looking  up  their  route  from  Estherville  to  Spencer, 
they  decided  to  make  Terrill  a  point  on  their  line,  and  to  that 
end  inilized  a  portion  of  the  roadbed  of  the  defunct  Manitoba 
Company.  The  first  survey  was  a  little  east  of  Terrill,  as  being 
nearer  in  a  direct  line  between  Estherville  and  Spencer,  but 
it  was  finally  decided  to  make  Terrill  a  point,  Mr.  Taylor, 
the  town  proprietor,  donated  the  right-of-way  through  the  land 
he  M^as  interested  in  and  there  were  others.  The  road  was  built 
in  1899,  being  the  third  in  the  county.  Quite  a  strong  effort 
was  made  by  the  business  men  of  Spirit  Lake  to  induce  the 
company  to  locate  through  the  center  of  the  county,  making 
Spirit  Lake  and  Milford  points  on  the  line,  but  without  avail. 

Of  course,  the  building  of  this  line  gave  the  town  a  new 
lease  of  life.  The  old  buildings  were  overhauled  and  renovated 
and  new  and  better  ones  erected.  Every  line  of  business  com- 
mon in  a  country  town  was  soon  represented.  The  town  is 
situated  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  best  agricultural  tracts  in 
the  country  and  is  peculiarly  well  located  for  dealing  in  farm 
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produce  and  coal  and  lumber,  and  the  business  in  those  two 
lines  is  away  beyond  what  is  ordinarily  done  in  towns  of  the 
size  of  Terrill.  Two  elevators  and  two  first-class  lumber  yards 
find  a  good  business.  The  Grerman  Lutherans  and  the  Metho- 
dists have  each  erected  church  buildings  within  the  last  two 
years  and  the  Congregationalists  are  preparing  to  erect  one  in 
the  near  future.  The  first  term  of  school  was  taught  by  E.  E. 
Heldridge 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1899  and  Howard  Everett 
elected  the  first  mayor.  For  some  reason  the  organization  was 
not  completed  in  tiilie  for  the  town  to  show  up  in  the  census  re- 
turns of  1900.  The  population  of  Lloyd  township  for  that  year 
is  given  as  623.  D.  M.  Shaffer  was  the  first  postmaster  and 
after  the  building  of  the  railroad  he  was  succeeded  by  J.  C. 
Blow.  The  Terrill  Tribune  was  established  in  1899  by  E.  Tay- 
lor, formerly  of  the  Traer  Star-Clipper,  and  Mr.  John  Hayden. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  Mr.  Hayden  bought  out  Taylor's 
interest  and  has  since  managed  it  alone  and  is  fast  bringing 
it  to  the  front  as  a  readable  and  reliable  paper. 

Lloyd  was  the  first  township  in  the  county  to  adopt  the  to^vn- 
ship  school  system  so  strongly  advocated  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent. Action  in  the  matter  was  taken  at  the  spring  election 
in  1901  and  a  schoolhouse  erected  the  same  summer.  The 
schoolhouse  is  a  mx>dem  four  room  building,  fully  up  in  appear- 
ance to  those  in  the  larger  towns.  Three  teachers  are  employed 
the  current  winter.  So  far  the  scheme  has  proven  highly  satis- 
factory. The  experiment  will  be  watched  with  a  deep  interest 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  county.  The  town  has  been  started 
so  short  a  time  that  as  yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  his- 
tory. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  EARLY   SUMMER  TOURISTS LIMITED  ACCOM- 
MODATIONS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LAKES 

EXTRACT       FROM       GEOLOGICAL       REPORT THE 

EARLY    STOPPING    PLACES CRANDALL^S    LODGE 

LILLYWHITE^S     LODGE OTHER    EARLY     STOPPING 

PLA-CES THE   ORLEANS   HOTEL SPECULATION   AS 

TO  WHY  IT  WAS  TORN  DOWN. 

IT  .WAS  early  predicted  that  the  lake  region  would  some 
day  become  famous  as  a  summer  resort.  Indeed,  that 
was  one  of  the  factors  that  entered  largely  into  all  of 
the  plans  and  schemes  of  the  early  pioneers  and  ex- 
plorei's.  While  the  adjoining  states  of  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin are  studded  with  beautiful  lakes  in  all  their  parts,  the  state 
of  Io\v.a  contains  but  few  and  that  few  for  the  most  part  of  an 
inferior  and  insignificant  character,  the  principal  exception  be- 
ing Spirit  and  Okoboji  Lakes.  Clear  Lake  and  Storm  Lake 
have  each  acquired  a  local  celebrity  and  popularity  though 
much  inferior  to  the  lakes  of  Dickinson  County. 

The  early  hunting  and  fishing  have  been  noticed  at  some 
length.  After  the  building  of  the  Milwaukee  roads  through 
Clay  and  Jackson  Counties  it  came  to  be  a  steady  thing  for  a 
few  ciitliusiastic  sportsmen  of  this  and  adjoining  states  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  each  year  at  the  various  points  about  the  lakes  in 
fishing  and  bird  shooting.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  of  these 
early  sportsmen  were  John  Rollins,  G.  M.  Hippee,  Senator  J. 
H.  Gear  (then  Governor),  G.  S.  Pray,  Ralph  Bell,  J.  G.  Berry- 
hill  and  several  others.  At  that  time  there  were  no  places  fitted 
u]}  especially  for  the  entertainment  of  simimer  tourists,  but 
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they  stopped  at  the  primitive  hotels  and  farm  houses,  and  in 
fact  wherever  they  could. 

The  old  Crandall  Hbuse  was  a  favorite  stopping  place  with 
many  of  these  old  timers.  Another  favorite  point  was  at  M.  J. 
Smith's  near  the  Okoboji  Bridge,  and  still  another  at  "W.  B. 
Arnold's.  This  was  back  in  the  early  seventies  when  Algona, 
Storm  Lake  and  Sibley  were  the  nearest  railroad  points,  and 
it  took  lots  of  endurance,  energy  and  time  to  make  the  trip. 

After  the  Milwaukee  road  was  built  to  Spencer  in  1878  there 
was  a  visible  increase  in  the  number  of  summer  visitors,  and 
the  need  for  more  and  better  accommodations  at  once  became 
apparent.  Up  to  this  time  about  the  only  improvements  that 
had  been  made  with  the  special  object  in  view  of  accommodat- 
ing the  sunmier  tourists  were  Hunters'  Lodge,  at  the  north  end 
of  Spirit  Lake,  built  in  1871,  and  Lilly^vhite's  Lodge,  built 
about  the  same  time  on  the  southwest  shore.  As  has  been  be- 
fore noticed.  Hunter's  Lodge  was  at  or  near  the  point  made 
historic  by  being  the  place  where  Nicollet  and  Fremont  took 
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the  famous  astronomical  observation  which  has  since  passed 
into  history  as  the  first  recorded  account  of  the  Spirit  Lake 
region.  Htmter's  Lodge  of  the  early  days  was  a  different  thing 
from  what  CrandalFs  Lodge  is  at  present.  But  then  a  descrip- 
tion is  unnecessary.  It  answered  well  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  erected.  The  enthusiastic  sportsman  here  found  ideal 
conditions.  Good  beds,  perfect  shelter  and  tables  always  groan- 
ing under  the  loads  of  well  cooked  food  are  among  the  pleasant 
recollections  of  Hunter's  Lodge  of  the  early  days.  And  then 
the  freedom  from  restraint,  the  absence  of  conventionalities  and 
the  sense  of  absolute  relief  from  care  and  responsibility  were 
perfectly  delicious.  And  then  too  the  immense  strings  of  fish 
they  used  to  get !  Not  once  in  a  while,  but  all  of  the  time.  In- 
deed, it  lias  been  remarked  that  the  ease  and  readiness  with 
which  fish  were  taken  in  the  early  days  robbed  the  sport  of  its 
greatest  charm. 

The  north  and  northeast  shore  of  Spirit  Lake,  together  with 
Little  Spirit  Lake,  have  always  been  among  the  most  popular 
of  the  fishing  grounds.  The  demands  of  the  public  soon  out- 
grew the  primitive  accommodations  of  the  early  days  and  larger 
and  better  buildings  were  erected  in  their  places.  A  small  book- 
let put  out  by  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  has  the  following: 

*' Spirit  Lake  has  many  summer  cottages  along  the  shores 
with  a  few  resorts  where  visitors  are  entertained.  The  most 
noted  of  these  is  CrandalFs  Lodge  on  the  northwest  shore.  This 
famous  place  has  been  identified  with  Spirit  Lake  for  more  thaii 
thirty  years  and  has  sheltered  many  hunters  and  anglers  who 
came  here  year  after  year  to  enjoy  the  superb  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. There  are  none  of  the  restraints  of  a  fashionable  summer 
resort  at  Crandall's  Lodge,  but  visitors  here  come  to  have  a 
good  time  unhampered  by  anything  that  will  prevent  the  fullest 
enjoyment. 

*Trom  time  to  time  additions  have  been  made  to  the  lodge 
which  at  present,  with  the  eight  cottages  surrounding  it,  has 
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accommodations  for  seventy-five  or  eighty  people.  The  beach 
facing  the  lodge  is  the  finest  on  Spirit  Lake.  It  is  quite  wide, 
floored  with  clean,  white  sands  dipping  so  gently  into  the  water 
that  bathers  can  go  out  a  great  distance  before  getting  beyond 
their  depth.  This  is  the  most  popular  pastime  at  this  resort 
and  the  merry  shouts  of  children  at  play  upon  the  sand  or 
sporting  in  the  water  are  heard  from  morn  till  night.  Bathing 
accidents  so  common  at  many  resorts  would  seem  to  be  impas- 
sible here.  Boating,  sailing,  shooting  and  fishing  are  also 
prominent  among  the  outdoor  pleasures  here.  The  rooms  are 
large,  well  furnished  and  comfortable.  The  table  is  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  well  cooked  and  well  served  food." 

CrandalFs  Tx)dge  is  a  new  building  erected  on  the  site  of 
what  was  formerly  known  as  Hunter's  Lodge. 

Another  of  the  well  remembered  early  day  resorts  on  Spirit 
Lake  is  Lillywhite's  Lodge  at  the  southwest  shoYe,  where  now  is 
located  the  \Vestside  Hotel.  Billy  Lillywhite  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  the  early  sportsmen.     He  was  an  Englishman  and 
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a  bachelor.  He  bought  the  place  as  early  as  1872  and  soon 
thereafter  erected,  what  at  that  time  was  considered,  spacious 
quarters  for  the  entertainment  of  itinerant  sportsmen.  Of 
course,  in  the  building  and  arranging  of  his  place  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  own  peculiar  ideas  and  any  one  could  easily 
understand  that  no  woman  had  any  part  in  shaping  his  plans. 
He  did  his  own  work,  was  scrupulously  neat,  and  soon  his  lodge 
canu*  to  be  immensely  popular.  But  Billy  was  of  a  roving  dis- 
position, and  after  a  time  this  kind  of  life  became  irksome  and 
monotonous  and  in  1875  he  sold  the  place  which  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  C.  A.  Arnold,  Esq.  Mr.  Arnold 
erected  additional  buildings,  and  for  several  years  conducted 
the  place  as  the  "fWestside  Hotel."  The  original  Lillywhite 
liuildiiig  was  destroyed  by  fire  but  larger  and  better  ones  were 
erected  in  its  place. 

Another  place  on  Spirit  Lake  which  was  very  popular  with 
those,  who  in  an  early  day  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  ac- 
conxinodations  there,  was  Mr.  A.  Kingman's.  Mr.  Kingman 
did  not  plan  his  improvements  with  an  idea  of  accommodating 
the  summer  resort  business  at  all,  but  simply  with  the  view 
of  building  a  pleasant  home.  A  large  number  of  the  better 
class  of  people  were  clamorous  for  just  the  kind  of  entertain- 
nient  he  was  in  position  to  give,  and  so  at  length  he  yielded  to 
their  importunities  and  for  a  few  weeks  each  summer  opened 
his  house  to  summer  visitors,  having  for  his  patrons  some  of 
the  l^est  people  of  the  ^tate.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he 
sold  the  place  to  B.  F.  Stevens. 

Samson's  Lodge  was  another  of  the  old  time  resorts.  This 
was  located  on  the  north  shore  of  Spirit  Lake  across  the  bay 
something  less  than  a  mile  east  of  Crandall's  place.  For  sev- 
eral y(  ars  this  was  quite  a  noted  place,  but  later  it  lost  its 
prestige  and  gradually  dropped  out  of  notice. 
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ORLEANS   HOTEL. 


The  Orleans  Hotel  comes  later  in  point  of  time  but  may 
as  well  be  noticed  here  as  anywhere.  As  has  been  stated  the 
Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railroad  was  completed 
to  Spirit  Lake  in  June,  1882.  It  was  a  part  of  their  original 
plan  to  build  a  large  summer  hotel  in  the  lake  region,  and  the 
point  selected  was  on  the  isthmus  between  East  Okoboji  and 
Spirit  Lake,  right  where  the  old  red  mill  was  built  twenty-five 
years  before.  Their  plan  was  an  elaborate  one,  far  too  much 
so  to  succeed  as  it  afterwards  proved.  The  hotel  was  completed 
and  thrown  open  to  the  public  June  16,  1883,  with  elaborate 
ceremonies,  which  were  written  up  for  the  Beacon  in  a  full  and 
enthusiastic  manner.  In  giving  a  description  of  the  building 
at  the  time  it  says:  ^ 

"The  fine  engraving  accompanying  the  sketch  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  outlines  and  location  of  the  hotel,  but  it  takes  figures 
to  show  how  complete  are  the  accommodations.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  main  building  are  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
by  forty  feet,  two  stories  on  the  east  side  and  a  basement  on  the 
west  end  eighty-four  feet,  making  it  three  stories  with  an  addi- 
tion sixty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the  center  of 
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the  house  to  the  railroad  track.  It  contains  a  spacious  dining 
room  fifty  by  sixty  feet  The  building  is  surmounted  by  nine 
handsome  towers,  one  on  each  corner  and  one  over  the  commo- 
dious ofiice.  The  veranda  affords  a  grand  promenade  three 
thousand  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  wide.  There  are  two  hun- 
dred gue$t  rooms  all  furnished  in  first-class  style  with  annun- 
ciators, gas,  baths  and  all  modem  conveniences.  Every  room 
has  two  doors,  one  leading  to  the  corridor  and  the  other  direct 
to  the  veranda. 

'^There  is  a  regular  postoffice  named  'Minnie'  close  to  the 
hotel.  The  American  Express  and  iWestem  Union  Companies 
have  offices  in  the  house,  and  there  is  telephone  connection  wito 
the  town  of  Spirit  Lake.  Of  course,  there  is  a  laundry,  a  bil- 
liard hall,  bowling  alley,  fishing  tackle,  boats  and  all  minor 
accommodations  in  connection  with  the  hotel."     *     *     * 

The  opening  was  a  great  affair.  There  was  a  large  company 
there  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  prominent  among  whom  was  Col. 
E.  P.  Howell  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Speeches,  toasts 
and  responses  were  a  feature  of  the  occasion.  Among  the 
guests  were  Capt  C.  B.  Richards  of  Fort  Dodge,  who  was  cap- 
tain of  Company  A  of  Major  Williams'  command  that  visited 
the  lakes  at  the  time  of  the  massacre.  Mr.  Richards  was  called 
out  for  a  speech  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said : 

^*To  me  it  seems  like  a  dream — as  though  some  Aladin  had 
again  found  his  lamp.  Where  I  had  known  the  trackless  prairie, 
the  almost  impassable  sloughs  and  rivers,  I  now  find  one  of 
the  best  built  railroads  on  the  continent  and  a  hotel  which  for 
comfort,  convenience  and  beauty  of  location  has  but  few  equals 
and  no  superior  east  or  west,  north  or  south.  It  seems  but  a 
short  time  since  I  left  Fort  Dodge,  then  the  frontier  town  of 
the  Northwest,  with  two  hundred  men,  volunteers  raised  on  two 
hours'  notice,  to  march  one  hundred  miles  across  an  almost 
treeless  and  trackless  prairie  in  the  inclement  month  of  March 
with  the  ground  covered  with  several  feet  of  snow,  to  rescue 
from  the  merciless  Sioux  the  few  pioneers  who  had  pushed  on 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  civilization.  We  found  here,  where 
are  so  many  happy  homes  and  well  cultivated  farms,  only  a 
few  scattered   log  cabins  and  the  mutilated  bodies  of  every 
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man,  woman  and  child  of  this  then  far  off  and  isolated  settle- 
ment. The  country  we  came  over  yesterday  in  a  palace  car  in 
four  hours  then  required  ten  days  of  weary  marching  with- 
out roads  or  bridges,  and  instead  of  a  palatial  hotel  with  every 
modern  comfort  and  convenience  the  grove  on  the  lake  shore 
was  our  only  shelter,  and  the  slice  of  bacon  cooked  by  a  camp 
fire  our  only  subsistence."     *     *     * 

Colonel  Howell,  Governor  Boynton,  Hon.  L.  S.  Coffin  and 
several  others  were  called  out  for  speeches.  Hon.  S.  L.  Dows  of 
Cedar  Kapids  acted  as  presiding  officer.  So  much  for  the 
opening  of  the  Orleans  Hotel.  J.  W.  Hutchinson,  manager  of 
the  Lake  Park  Hotel,  at  Minnetonka,  leased  it  for  a  term  of 
years  and  placed  the  management  in  the  hands  of  J.  B.  Bryant, 
Esq. 

At  the  time  the  hotel  was  built  there  were  several  factors 
that  were  not  sufficiently  canvassed.  One  important  one  was 
the  variation  of  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  lake.  The  summer 
of  1882  is  remembered  as  being  the  summer  of  the  highest  water 
ever  known  in  the  lakes,  and  that  was  the  summer  in  which 
the  plans  for  the  hotel  were  completed.  The  largest  steamers 
on  the  lakes  had  no  difficulty  in  making  their  trips  through 
the  straits  and  through  the  narrows,  while  those  on  Spirit  Lake 
could  approach  the  shore  and  make  a  landing  almost  anywhere. 
There  was  at  this  time  a  difference  in  the  level  of  the  two  lakes 
of  nearly  six  feet. 

The  projectors  of  the  hotel  scheme  seem  to  have  labored  un- 
der the  same  delusion  that  Peters  did  when  he  built  the  old 
mill,  viz.,  that  because  there  was  a  difference  in  the  level  of  the 
two  lakes  there  must  be  a  water  power,  and  acting  on  this  theory 
they  cleaned  out  the  old  race  and  put  in  an  improved  waiter- 
wheel  and  water  works  for  the  bote?  in  addition  supplying  the 
tank  for  the  use  of  the  railroad.  But  as  the  water  was  drawn 
down  in  Spirit  Lake  it  didn't  fill  up  again,  and  a  few  dry  sea- 
sons so  reduced  the  supply  that  the  railroad  people  were  forced 
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to  put  in  steam  power  to  run  their  water  works.  In  addition 
to  this  the  water  fell  away  so  that  the  navigation  of  East  Okoboji 
had  to  be  abandoned  almost  entirely. 

Now  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  steamboat  trips  from  the 
Orleans  was  one  down  through  the  narrows  and  through  East 
Okoboji  Lake  to  the  several  points  on  West  Okoboji.  These 
trips  were  popular  with  the  patrons  of  the  hotel  and  profitable 
to  the  steamboat  men  as  well.  The  entire  abandonment  of 
these  trips  had  a  visible  effect  on  the  hotel  patronage.  It  is 
an  open  question  whether  the  hotel  would  for  years  have  made 
any  great  money  for  the  company  had  the  navigation  remained 
as  when  the  hotel  was  built,  and  with  the  failure  of  it  the  case 
was  hopeless. 

Again,  the  shore  of  Spirit  Lake  was  very  shelving  and  the 
water  at  an  almost  uniform  depth  for  a  long  distance  out,  thus 
furnishing  an  ideal  bathing  place  at  the  proper  stage  of  water. 
A  substantial  dock  had  been  built  opposite  the  hotel,  and  as  the 
water  receded  this  dock  was  left  high  and  dry,  and  long  trestles 
had  to  be  built  out  into  the  lake  to  effect)  a  landing. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  lakes  reached  their 
highest  level  in  1882,  and  their  lowest  in  1898.  The  difference 
at  these  two  dates  approximates  eight  feet.  It  was  in  1882  that 
the  project  for  building  the  hotel  was  decided  on,  and  it  was 
in  1898  that  it  was  decided  to  tear  it  down.  Had  the  level  of 
the  lakes  been  in  1882  where  it  was  in  1898  it  is  not  probable 
the  hotel  would  have  been  built.  Had  it  been  in  1898  where  it 
was  in  1882  in  all  probability  it  would  not  have  been  torn 
down.  The  mistake  made  by  the  railroad  people  was  in  not 
investigating  the^  conditions  more  carefully.  When  *tliey 
made  their  plans  they  seem  to  have  gone  on  the  theory  that  the 
level  of  the  lakes  would  remain  permanent,  where  it  then  was, 
and  when  in  1898  it  reached  its  lowest  level  they  seem  to  have 
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accepted  the  theory  that  the  lakes  were  drying  up  and  would 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Doubtless  minor  considerations  had  something  to  do  with 
the  decision  to  abandon  the  hotel.  In  the  first  place  their  plans 
were  too  elaborate  and  expensive  for  the  conditions  existing 
at  that  time.  There  was  no  demand  for  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  .accommodations,  and  the  service  contemplated,  were  on  a 
scale  that  required  a  rich  and  aristocratic  patronage,  and  the 
prices  were  of  the  same  high  order.  Possibly  the  money  panic 
through  which  the  country  had  so  recently  passed  may  have 
had  something  to  do  in  checking  the  existing  extravagance  and 
enforcing  a  more  rigid  economy  as  well  among  summer  tourists 
as  others.  At  any  rate  the  hotel  didn't  pay  and  as  a  conse- 
quence was  ordered  torn  down. 

The  idea  seems  to  have  been  promulgated  by  a  certain  class 
of  papers,  both  in  this  and  adjoining  states,  that  the  Orleans 
Hotel  was  closed  up  and  forced  out  of  business  by  the  radical 
prohibition  sentiment  existing  among  the  people  at  that  time. 
A  brief  consideration  of  the  subject  will  show  how  silly  and 
senseless  that  claim  is.  In  the  first  place  the  railroad  people 
knew  what  the  law  was  as  well  when  they  built  the  hotel  as 
when  they  tore  it  down,  and  in  the  meantime  the  law  had  been 
greatly  modified  to  meet  just  such  cases.  They  also  knew  the 
prohibition  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  county,  inasmuch  as 
the  proposed  prohibition  amendment  to  the  constitution  had 
just  received  in  this  county  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one  in  it? 
favor.  It  is  no  secret*  that  the  Orleans  Hotel  was  one  oif  the 
places  had  in  mind  by  the  committee  that  decided  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  mulct  law. 

TJiere  was  a  popular  demand  that  the  law  be  so  modified 
that  places  of  this  character  be  allowed  to  supply  the  legitimate 
demands  of  their  patrons  .and  customers  in  a  legal  way  and 
without  laying  themselves  liable  to  criminal  prosecution.    Many^ 
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who  had  no  use  for  the  open  saloon  so  far  waived  their  preju- 
dices as  to  sign  a  consent  petition  that  never  would  have  dope 
so  under  any  other  circumstances,  and  it  is  idle  to  claim  that 
the  radical  views  of  the  people  on  the  prohibition  question  drove 
the  Orleans  Hotel  out  of  business.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible 
to  claim  that  the  ^'witches"  that  used  to  ride  Old  Peters'  water- 
wheel  were  still  haunting  the  place  and  casting  their  baleful 
spells  over  every  enterprise  inaugurated  in  that  locality.  The 
improvements  at  Templar  Park  are  noticed  elsewhere.  With 
the  exception  of  Templar  Park  the  holdings  of  J.  S.  Polk,  of 
Des  Moines,  and  B.  F.  Stevens,  of  St.  Louis,  monopolize  the 
entire  west  shore  of  Spirit  Lake  from  the  isthmus  to  the  state 
line. 
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RESORTS  ON  WEST  OKOBOJI — -ARNOLd's  PARK ITS 

GROWTH VARIETY      OF      ENTERTAINMENT THE 

ANNUAL   SHOOTING   TOURNAMENT MILLER's   BAY 

THE  POPULAR  FISHING  GROUND THE  OBSERVA- 
TORY  THE  HIGHEST  LAND  IN  IOWA WHAT  PRO- 
FESSOR MACBRIDE  SAYS  OF  IT SMITH's  POINT 

OKOBOJI   BRIDGE SOME   OF   THE  EARLY   VISITORS 

THE  BOTANY  CLASS   OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

THE  OKOBOJI  POSTOFFICE THE  LATER  RE- 
SORTS ON  WEST  OKOBOJI MANHATTAN  BEACH 

THE    INN GILLEy's    BEACH HAYWARd's    BAY 

PIKERS         POINT BROWNELl's         BEACH ^EGRAL- 

HARVE WILLOW       SPRING       FARM POCAHONTAS 

POINT PILLSBURy's    POINT. 

HE  EARLY  stopping  places  on  RVest  Okoboji  were  Ar- 
nold's Park,  •Miller's  Bay  and  Smith's  Cottage.  Ar- 
nold's Park  is  on  the  site  of  the  first  improvements  in 
the  county  made  subsequent  to  the  massacre,  made  by 
J.  S.  Prescott  in  the  summers  of  1857  and  1858.  Some  five  or 
six  years  later  the  residence  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  Pres- 
cott  moved  another  building  about  sixteen  by  twenty  feet  in 
size  and  one  story  high  on  the  same  site  where  he  was  living 
when  he  sold  out  to  Blake  &  Arnold.  This  one  story,  one 
roomed  house  was  a  famous  stopping  place  in  the  early  days. 
No  matter  how  much  they  were  crowded  ^^Wet"  could  always 
find  room  for  one  more.  The  low  banks,  sandy  shore,  clear 
water  and  adjacent  grove  made  this  a  famous  camping  place 
long  before  a  sununer  resort  was  thought  of. 
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ARNOLD^S  PARK  HOTEL   PROM  THE  BEACH. 

Well,  as  summer  business  began  to  develop  and  summer  vis- 
itors commenced  making  their  annual  trips  "in  search  of  sport 
and  western  game,"  Arnold  commenced  building  "he  knew  not 
what."  Whenever  his  business  demanded  an  additional  build- 
ing he  put  it  up  wherever  there  was  room  for  it  regardless  of 
plats  or  plans.  lie  commenced  building  about  1873  and  has 
kept  it  up  at  prettj  regular  intervals  ever  since,  until  he  has 
quite  a  village  all  his  own.  Anything  and  everything  that  tends 
to  attract  and  interest  a  promiscuous  crowd  is  found  here  in 
abundance.  The  hotel  proper  with  the  cottages  furnish  accom- 
modations for  from  two  to  three  hundred  guests  and  on  occasion 
by  a  little  crowding  more  can  be  cared  for.  Arnold's  Park 
is  coming  to  be  the  "storm  center"  for  excursions  over  the  Mil- 
waukee road,  which  are  every  year  growing  in  number,  magni- 
tude and  popularity. 

The  amusements  for  w^hich  facilities  are  afforded  are  many 
and  varied.    A  large  pavilion  with  a  roomy  stage,  and  a  thous- 
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and  chairs,  furnishes'  facilities  'ft5^r  public  gatherings  of  every 
kind.  Sermons,  lectures,  concerts,  theatricals  and  dancing  par- 
ties alternate  with  each  other  in  pretty  regular  succession,  al- 
though the  dancing  parties  are  usually  somewhat  in  the  lead. 
Boating,  bathing  and  fishing  are  the  aquatic  sports  provided 
for.  Steamers,  sailboats  and  rowboats  are  at  the  dock  every 
hour  in  the  day.  Here  also  is  the  highest  toboggan  slide  ever 
erected  in  the  lake  region.  The  person  who  never  went  down 
a  toboggan  slide  into  the  water  below  has  missed  a  very  exciting 
experience.  When  first  introduced  they  were  a  great  fad,  but 
of  late  have  attracted  less  attention. 

Pool,  billiards  and  tenpins  are  largely  indulged  in,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  questionable  and  exciting  games.  It  is  a 
cosmopolitan  company  that  annually  meets  here  for  their  sum- 
mer vacation.  Here  the  zealous  young  preacher,  who  con- 
scientiously bears  the  burden  of  looking  after  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  flock,  ^^touches  elbows"  with  the  flashily  dressed 
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"sporting  man"  who  is  always,  ready  to  "buck  the  tiger"  on 
occasion,  while  lawyers,  doctors,  editors,  traveling  men  and 
college  professors  help  to  swell  the  crowd. 

Of  the  many  events  Yearly  "pulled  off"  at  the  park  none  are 
more  popular  or  attract  inore  attention  than  the  annual  shooting 
tournament,  where  trials  of;  skill  in  live  bird  and  trap  shoot- 
ing are  arranged  and  the  celebrities  in  thrft  line  from  all  parts 
of  America,  meet  here^  to  eontest  for  trophies  and  champion- 
ships. Fred  Gilbert,  who  hS^  won  more  prizes  in  this  line  and 
captured  more  trophies^  and,  held  them  longer  than  any  other 
person  living,  was  a  Dickinson  Coui^ty  boy  and  one  of  the 
products  of  the  "pioneer  .<lays"  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  he 
acquired  his  amazing  skill  as  a  "wing  ^lipt"  by  shooting  black- 
birds in  his  father's  cornfield  when  a  mere  "kid"  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  years  of  age.  His  great  advantage  lies  in  his  wonder- 
ful celerity  or  quickness  of  aim,  and  as  before  stated  this  quick- 
ness was  acquired  in  shooting  blackbirds  in  the  early  days  when  ' 
they  were  a  great  nuisance.  s" 

Miller's  Bay  is  another  of  the.  old  time  favorite  camping 
grounds.  Miller  was  oiie  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  west  side  of 
West  Okoboji  Lake,  and  his  place  was  situated  just  right  to 
form  an  ideal  camping  ground.  Like  many  others,  Miller's 
accommodations  at  first  consisted  of  only  a  farm  house,  and  a 
small  one  at  that,  but  parties  who  were  partial  to  that  side  of 
the  lake  so  importune^  him  that  he  finally  erected  accommo- 
dations consisting  of  office,  dining  room  ^nd  sleeping  rooms  for 
a  limited  number,  where  he  entertained  substantially  the  same 
old  crowd  year  after  year,  winning  deserved  popularity.  He 
afterwards  laid  off  a  large  number  of  lake  sliore  lots  under 
the  name  of  West  Okoboji 

Miller's  Bay  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  finest  fishing 
ground  about  tihe  lakes.  iWest  Okoboji  is  known  to  be  by  far 
the  deepest  of  the  lakes  and  the  bottom  the  roughest  and  most 
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I'neven ;  that  is,  there  are  places  where  it  drops  off  abruptly 
from  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  to  nearly  two  hundred. 
This  peculiarity  is  more  marked  in  that  part  of  the  lake  be- 
tween Fort  Dbdge  Point  and  Miller's  Bay  than  anyhere  else, 
and  these  pools  or  deep  places  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake  are  sup- 
posed to  keep  up  the  supply  of  fish  after  the  shallower  places 
are  exhausted. 

Overlooking  Miller's  Bay  from  the  west  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Willow  Spring  Farm,  is  a  high  hill  or  mound'claimed  by 
some  to  l)e  the  highest  land  in  Iowa.  On  the  top  of  this  mound 
a  kind  of  observatory  has  been  erected  and  the  place  pointed  out 
to  the  summer  tourists  as  the  highest  point  between  the  "Alle 
ghanies"  and  the  "  Eiockies."  An  amusing  incident  is 
related  of  the  captain  of  one  of  the  early  steamers, 
who  by  the  way,  although  one  of  the  best  fellows 
in  the  world,  was  a  little  inclined  to  be  pompous  and  conse- 
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qiiential  in  his  manner.  At  that  time  trips  from  the  Orleans 
down  through  ^ast  Okoboji  and  over  into  West  Okoboji  were 
very  popular.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  intelligent  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  making!  the  trip  when  one  of  the  men,  notic- 
ing the  observatory,  ^sked  the  captain  what  it  was  and  what 
it  meant.  The  captain  at  once  struck  a  dramatic  attitude  and 
answered  somewhat  pompously:  "That,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
is  the  highest  point  of  land  in  Iowa,  seventeen  thou&and  feet 
high,  ladies  and  gentlemen."  This  so  amused  the  gentleman 
that  when  he  repeated  it  to  his  companions  they  conspired  lo 
put  up  a  job  on  the  captain  by  each  in  turn  dropping  into  con- 
versation with  him  and  casually  asking  some  question  about  the 
observatory,  and  to  each  he  had  the  same  stereotyped  reply, 
^*That  is  the  highest  point  in  Iowa,  seventeen  thousand  feet 
high,  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

This  mound,  too,  was  the  place  pointed  out  to  the  unsophis- 
ticated summer  tourist  as  the  grave  of  Okoboji,  and  many  a  sen- 
timental scribbler  has  exhausted  his  stock  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs  in  writing  high  sounding  homilies  over  the  pile  of  sand 
and  gravel  which  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  grave  of  the 
mythical  chieftain. 

Xow  as  to  what  in  truth  is  the  highest  point  in  Iowa,  there 
is  some  difiference  of  opinion.  ,What  may  or  may  not  be  the 
highest  point  about  the  lakes  is  uncertain,  but  the  preponder- 
ance of  testimony  is  in  favor  of  a  high  peak  in  a  cluster  of 
knobs  near  the  northeast  comer  of  section  one,  in  LakeviHe 
township.  There  are  several  other  points  of  about  the  same 
altitude,  but  none  of  them  are  as  high  as  some  points  in  Os- 
ceola County.  Prof.  T.  H.  MacBride,  in  his  report  on  the  geol- 
ogy  of  Dickinson  and  Osceola  Counties,  discusses  this  point 
very  entertainingly.     He  says: 

"The  most  remarkable  of  all  these  hills,  a  beautiful  object 
in  itself,  and  by  far  the  most  elegant  illustration  of  its  type, 
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is  the  long  time  famous  Ocheyedan*  mound.  This  is  a  prairie 
mountain,  a  precipitous  mound  or  peak,  rising  at  last  abruptly 
from  the  general  surrounding  level.  It  is  situated  in  the  south- 
west one-fourth  of  the  southwest  one-fourth  of  section  12,  in 
township  99,  range  40,  west,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ocheyedan 
Valley,  and  about  one  mile  southeast  of  Ocheyedan  town.  One 
hundred  and  seventy  feert;  above  the  valley  flood-plain,  and  at 
least  twenty  feet  higher  than  any  surrounding  land,  it  has 
long  been  a  landmark  and  is  visible  at  their  homes  to  hundreds 
of  citizens  of  Osceola  County.  The  height  above  sea  level,  as 
estimated  from  data  furnished  by  railway  surveys,  is  not  far 
from  1,670  feet,  one  of  the  highest  points  in  lowm,  its  only 
rival  the  simmiit  of  the  moraine  in  Wilson  township  northwest 
of  Allendorf,  which  has  probably  about  the  same  elevation." 

Another  of  the  early  day  camping  grounds  which  was  very 
popular  was  at  the  crossing  of  th-e  straits  between  East  and 
West  Okoboji.  This  was  known  as  Smith's  Point.  All  of  the 
]jorth  and  south  travel  through  the  county  converges  at  this 
point,  it  being  the  only  place  for  fully  three  miles  either  east 
x>r  west  that  the  lakes  can  be  crossed.  Here  was  erected  the 
first  bridge  built  in  the  county.  Previous  to  the  bridges  people 
crossed  as  they  could.  At  the  first  election  the  boys  from  the 
north  side  of  the  straits  swam  over  and  those  who  couldn't 
swim,  paddled  themselves  across  on  poles  or  chunks  of  wood. 
]\[ost  of  the  teaming  at  that  time  was  done  by  ox  teams  and 
many  of  them  soon  learned  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  water 
to  strike  for  the  other  side  without  any  hesitation.  iWhere 
the  couplings  of  the  wagon  were  properly  securqCl  and  the  box 
lashed  to  the  running  gear,  if  the  box  was  reasonably  .tight  and 
the  driver  level  headed,  a  team  that  understood  the'if  business 
would  cross  and  make  a  landing  on  the  opposit^^^e  witliout 
danger  of  accident     The  distance  they  had  to  swim  was  about 


*Pronounced  O-chee-dao  ;  Nicollet  has  this  to  say:  "OtcheyedaD~a  name 
derived  from  a  small  bill,  the  literal  meaning  of  which  Is  *  the  spot  where  they  cry' ; 
alluding  to  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  repair  to  elevated  situations  to  weep  over 
their  dead  relatives."— Nicollet,  Report  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River,  etc..  p.  27. 
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thirty  feet.  The  strait  was  something  over  two  hundred  feet 
wide,  but  was  fordable  except  the  thirty  feet  in  the  center. 

The  first  bridge  was  a  footbridge,  made  of  small  logs  flat- 
tened on  one  side  and  laid  on  trestles.  After  this  was  one  with 
trestles  strong  enough  to  bear  a  team.  On  these  were  laid 
stringers  and  these  stringers  covered  with  ten  foot  plank.  In 
the  fall  of  1860  came  the  county  bridge.  In  1873  M.  J.  Smith 
erected  a  dwelling  house  afterwards  pretty  well  known  as 
Smith's  Cottage. 

At  this  time  nobody  comprehended  what  the  summer  resort 
business  was  to  be  in  the  near  future,  and  everyone  planned 
his  building  to  suit  his  own  taste  or  convenience,  regardless 
of  what  the  public  might  demand  hereafter,  and  Smith's  Cot- 
tage was  planned  and  built  without  any  thought  of  its  being 
opened  as  a  summer  resort,  but  the  convenience  of  the  location, 
together  with  its  natural  attractions,  early  made  it  a  fj^vorite 
stopping  place  for  many  of  the  prominent  people  of  the  state. 
The  late  Senator  Gear,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  sportsman 
and  very  skillful  with  the  rod,  spent  some  time  here  every  fall 
during  his  term  of  oflSce  as  Governor.  He  was  invariably 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  usually  one  or  more  of  the  state 
officers.  Judge  Given  also  in  an  early  day  spent  his  annual 
vacation  in  camp  at  Okoboji.  Before  the  era  of  cottages  or 
railroads,  he,  in  company  with  a  large  party  of  friends  and 
congenial  spirits,  used  to  come  here,  bringing  with  them  their 
tents  and  camping  outfit.  Usually  they  pitched  their  camp 
"on  the  brow  of  the  hill"  overlooking  Okoboji  bridge,  where 
they  established  headquarters,  and  untrammeled  by  the  con- 
ventionalities w:hich  have  come  to  be  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
more  recent  years,  they  gave  themselves  up  for  the  time  being 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rest  and  change  their  surroundings 
afforded. 
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RUSTIC  BRIDGE— DES  MOINES    BEACH   IN   DISTANCE  —  LOOKING  EAST. 

Judge  Given  exhibited  the  same  qualities  of  intelligence 
and  good  sense  in  arranging  and  managing  a  summer  camp 
that  he  has  always  manifested  in  other  matters.  He  has  the 
happy  faculty  of  making  every  man,  woman  and  child  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  believe  he  is  their  pai*ticular  per- 
sonal friend,  and  the  consequence  is  there  isn't  a  ^^id"  in 
the  whole  lake  region  but  thinks  the  Judge  is  about  the  great- 
est man  in  Iowa,  and,  by  the  way,,  the  Judge  seems  to  enjoy 
this  kind  of  popularity  fully  as  much  as  he  does  the  laurels 
he  won  on  the  field  or  the  honors  that  have  since  been  accorded 
him  on  the  bench. 

In  1885  M.  J.  Smith  laid  off  some  lake  shore  lots  and  offered 
them  for  sale  under  the  name  of  Okoboji  Park.    Judge  Given 
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was  the  first  to  purchase  one  of  these  lots  and  one  of  the  first  to 
build  a  cottage  thereon,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  place 
came  to  be  known  as  "Given's  Point."  Greorge  Dimmit  of 
Des  Moines  built  the  first  cottage  at  Okoboji.  Dhat  year  and 
the  next  several  Des  Moines  parties  purchased  lots  and  built 
on  them,  and  have  in  the  main  occupied  them  ever  since,  al- 
though some  changes  have  occurred  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
the  place  came  to  be  known  as  "Des  Moines  Beach." 

In  like  manner  Fort  Dodge  Point  received  its  name.  A 
party  of  some  six  or  eight  prominent  citizens  of  Fort  Dodge 
purchased  grounds,  laid  off  lots  and  built  cottages  in  close 
proximity,  thus  forming  a  community  of  their  own,  and  the 
place  has  since  been  known  as  Fort  Dodge  Point 

A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  interest  the  authorities  of  the 
State  University  in  the  project  of  founding  here  a  summer 
school,  which  shall  serve  as  a  kind  of  annex  or  auxiliary  to  that 
institution.  The  scheme  was  originated  by  Prof.  T.  H. 
MacBride,  of  the  chair  of  botany.  An  Iowa  City  correspond- 
ent of  the  Des  Moines  Capital,  under  date  of  July  27,  1901, 
writes  of  the  enterprise  as  follows : 

'^STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  GO  TO  THE 
'^I.AKES   TO   STUDY   THE   FLORA   AND   FAUNA   THERE. 

"Iowa  City,  July  27. — Iowa's  first  summer  school  of  botany 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  will 
open  at  Lake  Okoboji  Monday.  At  8:30  o'clock  last  night  a 
party  of  students,  twenty  in  number,  with  teachers,  left  Iowa 
City  for  Lake  Okoboji,  the  headquarters  of  the  summer  school, 
the  party  having  leased  cottages  in  that  locality.  They  took 
with  them  a  large  equipment  of  ttie  finest  microscopes,  reagents, 
etc.,  leaving  behind  no  paraphernalia  necessary  to  fit  out  a 
laboratory  that  would  do  credit  to  a  university  of  pretension. 

"Those  of  the  party  who  intend  to  become  teachers  of  bot- 
any will  prepare  at  Okoboji  set«  of  material  that  will  be  of 
especial  value  in  their  chosen  field  of  work.  Lake  Okoboji  is 
particularly  rich  in  aquatic  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  pos- 
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sesses  the  additional  desirableness  of  having  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  prairie,  timber  and  water  conditions  that  will  appeal 
with  force  to  botanists  in  search  of  good  material.  Th«5 
school  will  last  two  weeks  and  will  bei  in  charge  of  Prof.  B. 
Shimek.  Dr.  T.  H.  MacBride,  now  engaged  in  working  for  the 
state  geological  survey,  will  visit  the  school  for  a  brief  time. 
The  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  university 
people  and  upon  the  result  depends  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent summer  botanical  school  of  the  university." 

This  experiment,  if  successful,  will  mean  much  to  Okoboji 
and  Dickinson  County.  Smith's  Cottage  is  for  the  time  being 
the  headquarters  of  this  experimental  school.  Whether  it 
will  '^pan  out"  as  bright  as  its  friends  now  anticipate  remains 
to  be  determined. 

Smith's  Bay  is  the  most  perfectly  land  locked  harbor  on  the 
lake,  and  most  of  the  steamers  have  their  coal  docks  here, 
which  at  times  gives  the  place  quite  a  lively  appearance.  It 
is  also  winter  quarters  for  most  of  the  steamers  on  West 
Okoboji. 

As  has  been  before  noticed,  the  Okoboji  postoffice  was  es- 
tablished in  the  spring  of  1859,  with  G.  H.  Bush,  Esq.,  post- 
master. He  was  succeeded  the  following  summer  by  M.  J. 
Smith,'  who  held  it  for  several  years,  when  he  in  turn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  J.  W.  O'Farrell.  There  was  a  great  deal  more  work 
than  pay  about  the  office  at  that  time  and  nobody  wanted  it. 
Along  about  1880,  or  a  little  before,  E.  A.  Case  built  a  small 
store  and  put  in  a  stock  of  goods  in  the  grove  south  of  the 
Okoboji  bridge,  and  was  appointed  postmaster  at  the  time. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  office  had  been  kept  in  private  homes, 
but  from  this  time  on  it  was  kept  in  public  places.  A  few  years 
later  Case  moved  to  Milford  and  S.  E.  Mills  was  appointed 
postmaster.  About  this  time  Mr.  Mills  erected  a  store  build- 
ing and  put  in  a  stock  of  groceries  and  camp  supplies.  Mills 
Brothers  were  the  first  to  make  a  regular  business  of  furnishing 
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boats,  bait  and  fishing  tackle  for  visiting  sportsmen.  They  at 
once  set  to  work  to  collect  a  fleet  of  boats,  and  by  dint  of  build- 
ing pome  and  buying  the  rest,  they  soon  had  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete fleets  of  fishing  boats  ever  put  on  the  lake. 

About  this  time  the  roller  skate  craze  broke  out  and  every 
place  must  have  its  skating  rink.  A  young  Norwegian  by  the 
name  of  Louis  Kellsen  thought  to  make  his  fortune  by  putting 
in  a  skating  rink.  He  accordingly  effected  an  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Mills  whereby  they  were  to  erect  a  suitable  building,  the 
basement  of  which  Mills  was  to  occupy  as  a  boat  house,  while 
the  upper  story  Mr.  Kellsen  was  to  operate  as  a  skating  rink. 
The  building  was  erected  and  they  started  in  all  right,  but  the 
skating  craze  collapsed  just  about  as  sudden  as  it  sprung  up, 
and  Mr.  Kellsen  found  himself  with  his  rink  and  several  dozen 
pairs  of  roller  skates  on  hand.  These  he  finally  disposed  of  to 
Mr.  Mills  for  much  less  than  they  cost  him.    Mr.  Mills  parti- 
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tioned  off  the  skating  room  and  moved  the  postoffice  and  store 
business  into  the  front  room,  while  the  rear  he  used  for  storing 
and  painting  boats,  for  which  it  was  well  adapted.  About  1888 
he  sold  out  to  W.  S.  Wilson  &  Sons,  who  continued  the  same 
line  of  business,  enlarging  and  improving  it  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  their  trade.  Mr.  Wilson  was  also  appointed 
postmaster,  which  position  he  still  retains. 

The  later  resorts  onjWest  Okoboji  are  Manhattan  Beach,  The 
Inn,  Omaha  Beach,  Hayward's  Bay  and  Pike's  Point,  at  each 
of  which  places  accommodations  more  or  less  elaborate  have  been 
provided  for  the  entertainment  of  summer  tourists. 

Manhattan  Beach  is  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  West  Oko- 
boji Lake,  north  of  Miller's  Bay.  The  project  of  making  a 
sunmier  resort  of  this  point  was  first  conceived  by  D.  B.  Lyon, 
Esq.,  of  Des  Moines,  about  1893.  He  first  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  having  more  than  a  mile  of  lake  shore,  and 
through  his  efforts  a  joint  stock  company  was  organized.  A 
long  line  of  lake  shore  lots  was  laid  out  and  put  on  the  market. 
Cottages  were  erected  and  a  large  pavilion  built  with  dining 
room,  office  and  other  conveniences  requisite  for  a  fashionable 
resort.    A  roomy  bathhouse  and  toboggan  slide  were  among  the 
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attractions.  The  old  steamer,  Ben  Lennox,  was  purchased  and 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  the  name  changed  to  the  "Manhat- 
tan," and  it  was  ran  so  as  to  make  all  the  trains  at  the  Arnold's 
Park  station  in  the  interests  of  the  hotel.  Another  steamer, 
a  flat  bottomed  stemwheeler,  which  was  built  at  Spirit  Lake 
and  named  the  "Eobert  Williams,"  was  also  bought  with  the 
intention  of  running  her  between  Spirit  Lake  and  the  Okoboji 
bridge,  there  to  connect  with  the  'Manhattan."  But  somehow 
none  of  their  schemes  panned  out  as  planned.  Both  of  the 
steamers,  which  were  old,  when  they  bought  them,  rotted  down 
on  their  hands,  and  none  of  their  projects  proved  profitable. 
The  lots  didn't  sell  and  the  hotel  didn't  pay.  It  was  too  far 
from  the  railroad  and  it  cost  too  much  to  run  it.  The  expenses 
exceeded  the  income  and  the  whole  concern  went  iixto  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  and  the  property  sold  for  what  it  would  bring. 

A  new  company  has  since  been  organized  on  a  more  econom- 
ical basis  with  a  view  of  running  matters  more  nearly  in  accord- 
ance with  business  principles.  They  have  erected  several  new 
buildings  and  repaired,  renovated  and  refurnished  the  old  ones, 
and  made  other  needed  improvements,  until  the  place  ranks 
with  the  finest  resorts  about  the  lakes.  The  location  is  a  charm- 
ing one,  combining  luxuriant  shade,  sandy  beach,  rocky  shoi-t\ 
clear  water  and  cool  breezes  to  a  very  enjoyable  extent. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  places  on  West  Oko- 
boji was  first  known  as  Maple  Groove  and  next  as  Bennett's 
Beach,  and  later  as  Dixon's  Beach.  About  1882  Dixon  sold 
out  to  the  railroad  company,  or  rather  to  a  company  composed 
of  a  few  of  the  railway  officials  and  a  few  outsiders  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  building  up  a  great  summer  resort  at  the 
railroad  company's  expense.  Their  scheme  was  to  pocket  the 
profits  while  the  railroad  company  paid  the  bills.  The  death 
of  President  Mitchell  and  Superintendent  Merrill  both  occur- 
ring about  this  time,  the  management  of  the  road  was  thrown 
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into  the  hands  of  other  people  who  were  not  in  tiie  scheme,  and 
would  not,  therefore,  derive  any  direct  benefit  from  its 
success,  and  they  absolutely  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it,  consequently  the  scheme  was  abandoned  and  the  parties  left 
to  unload  their  land  as  best  they  could. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  after  various  vicissitudes,  the 
property  came  into  the  hands  of  J.  A.  Beck,  Esq.,  an  experi- 
enced hotel  man  from  Fairfield,  Iowa,  who  at  once  set  to  work 
to  perfect  plans  for  a  first-class  sunmier  resort.  The  location 
is  an  ideal  one.  For  many  years  "Dixon's  Beach"  was  known 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  Iowa.  It  has  few  equals  and  no  superiors. 
It  was  in  1896  that  Mr.  Beck  commenced  improvements  on 
the  place  as  a  summer  resort.  Previous  to  that  time  he  had 
erected  cottages  and  farm  buildings  and  made  other  improve- 
ments in  a  general  way^  and  that  year  Ije  built  "The  Inn,"  and 
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has  since  continued  to  add  to  the  original  structure  until  he  has 
succeeded  in  producing  one  of  the  most  unique  and  popular 
resorts  in  the  whole  lake  region.  One  of  the  recent  Burlington, 
Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railroad  advertising  circulars  speaks 
of  "The  Inn"  as  follows: 

**0n  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  towering  over  Dixon's 
Beach,  stands  *The  Inn,'  a  fine  new  summer  hotel  of  eighty 
rooms,  all  facing  the  water,  and  open  to  the  deliciouslj  cool 
and  refreshing  breezes  that  come  across  from  the  southern  and 
western  shores.  'The  Inn'  is  equipped  with  a  splendid  shore- 
built  pavilion,  and  for  bathing  the  beach  immediately  in  front 
has  not  its  equal  On  the  lake.  The  social  life  of  Okoboji  cen- 
ters at  *The  Inn,'  with  its  excellent  orchestra  and  the  season 
witnesses  many  delightful  society  events." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  many  of  the  more  desirable 
points  about  the  lakes,  and  more  especially  about  West  Oko- 
boji, have  been  purchased  and  platted  and  lots  offered  for  sale, 
and  on  most  of  them  improvements  of  greater  or  less  magni- 
tude have  been  made.  In  some  cases  pavilions,  dining  rooms 
and  other .  facilities  for  the  entertainment  of  summer  visitors 
have  been  provided.  Prominent  in  this  catalogue  are  Gilley'^ 
Beach,  Hayward's  Bay,  Pike's  Point,  Brownell's  Beach,  Poca- 
hontas Point,  Omaha  Beach,  Egralharve  and  possibly  some 
others. 

Gilley's  Beach  is  the  headquarters  of  quite  a  colony  of  peo- 
ple from  Carroll  County,  prominent  among  whom  are  Williaoi 
Gilley,  ^V.  L.  Culbertson,  C.  E.  Townsend,  R.  E.  Coburn,  Wil- 
liam Trowbridge  and  several  others.  Mr.  Gilley  was  the  orig- 
inator and  promoter  of  the%cheme.  As  early  as  1894  he  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  lake  shore  property  on  the  east  side  and  pretty 
well  toward  the  south  end  of  '.West  Okoboji  Lake,  and  laid  it 
off  in  lots  under  the  name  of  Gilley's  Beach.  These  lots  be 
disposed  of  to  his  friends  and  neighbors,  imtil  there  is  quite 
a  colony  of  them  who  have  erected  neat  cottages  on; their  lots 
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and  who  come  up  annually  to  spend  their  summers.  So  far 
they  have  made  no  move  toward  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  general  public,  and  it  is  not  under- 
stood that  such  is  a  part  of  their  plan,  the  idea  being  to  provide 
suitable  facilities  whereby  a  company  of  congenial  spirits  can 
enjoy  their  summer  vacation  in  their  own  way  without  any 
possibility  of  being  annoyed  by  the  many  objectionable  features 
which  are  so  often  prevalent  at  the  summer  resorts,  and  for  this 
purpose  no  more  charming  place  could  be  found  in  the  lake  re- 
gion. 

William  Baseom's  place  on  Minnie  ^ashta  is  another  point 
which  of  late  has  won  deserved  popularity  as  a  place  where 
can  be  found  neat  and  quiet  accommodations  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  guests  in  search  of  rest  and  recreation,  who  dislike  the 
turmoil  and  excitement  of  the  larger  and  more  prominent 
places. 
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K.ay ward's  Bay,  another  charming  location,  is  on  the  eas" 
side  of  West  Okoboji,  nearly  two  miles  north  of  The  Inn.  This 
place  was  originally  known  as  Palmer's  Bay,  but  some  years 
since  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  William  Hayward  of  Spirit 
J.ake,  who  surveyed  and  platted  a  portion  of  it  in  lake  shore 
lots.  With  the  people  of  Spirit  Lake  this  is  the  most  popular 
point  on  West  Okoboji,  and  many  of  them  have  purchased 
lots  and  erected  cottages  there  and  spend  a  portion  of  each  sum- 
mer enjoying  the  rest  and  change  afforded  by  an  outing  on 
the  sandy  shores  of  Hay  ward's  Bay. 

Pike's  Point,  north  of  Hayward's  Bay,  was  purchased  and 
laid  off  by  Baum  and  Patterson,  of  Ofaiaha,  in  the  early  nineties. 
They  erected  a  spacious  pavilion  and  dining  room  and  built 
several  cottages,  and  for  a  few  seasons  business  was  rushing 
with  them.  It  was  they  who  introduced  the  toboggan  slide, 
they  being  the  first  to  erect  one  about  the  lakes  as  a  means  of 
recreation  for  the  summer  tourists.  After  a  few  seasons  busi- 
ness at  this  resort  rather  flagged,  and  finally  it  was  neglected 
altogether.    But  for  all  this,  it  is  a  charming  location. 

North  of  Pike's  Point  is  Brownell's  Beach.  Dr.  E.  L. 
Brownell,  of  Spirit  Lake,  owns  over  half  a  mile  of  lake  shore, 
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which  he  proposes  in  the  near  future  to  throw  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. As  yet  the  only  improvements  made  thereon  are  a  few  pri- 
vate cottages,  but  as  the  demand  for  cottage  lots  increases  ho. 
will  doubtless  offer  his  for  sale,  many  of  which  rank  with  the 
choicest  in  the  lake  region. 

Egralharve  is  the  location  of  the  famous  mineral  spring. 
This  place  is  the  property  of  G.  A.  Badgerow,  of  Sioux  City. 
The  location  is  a  charming  one,  the  grounds  being  tastefully 
laid  out  and  well  kept.  The  place  owes  its  celebrity  to  a  large 
mineral  spring.  This  spring  is  located  nearly  half  a  mile  from 
the  lake  shore,  from  which  point  the  water  is  brought  down  in 
iron  pipes  to  the  basin  and  fountain  erected  on  the  grounds 
by  the  proprietor.  What  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is 
that  the  prairie  region  about  there  is  devoid  of  springs  of  any 
kind,  and  this  one  breaking  out  as  it  does  with  such  a  munifi- 
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cent  flow  excites  the  surprise  of  every  newcomer.  The  analy-is 
of  the  water  shows  the  component  parts  to  be  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  famous  springs  at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

Willow  Spring  Farm  at  the  west  side  of  Miller's  Bay  Las 
long  been  a  favorite  stopping  place  for  a  limited  number  of 
summer  tourists.  Like  many  other  favorite  stopping  places 
this  is  not  a  hotel  but  a  farm  house,  which  has  long  been  famous 
for  the  hospitality  and  good  cheer  which  is  generously  extended 
to  .all  newcomers.  It  has  many  interesting  associations  and 
>inrroundings.  Here  is  located  the  celebrated  mound  and  ob- 
.sorvatory  so  often  pointed  out  as  the  highest  point  in  Iowa,  and 
also  as  the  burial  place  of  the  mythical  chieftain  "Okoboji." 

Pocahontas  Point,  situated  on  Brown's  Ba;y,  on  the  southwest 
shore  of  West  Okoboji,  is  another  of  the  choice  locations  for 
which  that  lake  is  famed.  Back  in  the  early  eighties,  when  the 
different  railroad  companies  were  prospecting  this  region  with 
a  view  to  building  in  here,  the  attorney  for  the  Rock  Island  road, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Pocahontas  County,  bought  the 
old  John  Brown  place  for  tliat  company,  and  after  the  author- 
ities of  the  road  abandoned  the  project  of  building  up  here  at 
that  time,  the  land  went  into  the  hands  of  others  from  Pocahon- 
tas (bounty  and  soon  after  came  to  be  known  as  Pocahontas 
Point. 

Within  the  Last  few  years  quite  a  respectable  village  of  sum- 
mer cottages  has  grown  up  at  and  about  Pillsbury's  Point.  A 
company  of  l)es  Moines  capitalists  organized  what  is  known 
as  the  South  Beach  Company  and  purchased  several  desirable 
locations,  a  portion  of  which  they  have  laid  off  and  platted  as 
cottage  lots.  On  many  of  these  lots  some  of  the  finest  summer 
cottages  about  the  lakes  have  been  erected.  Judge  Given  also 
purchased  quite  a  tract  which  he  laid  out  and  platted,  but  in- 
stead of  offering  the  lots  for  sale  he  has  erected  cottages  on 
many  of  them  which  he  leases  to  the  families  of  summer  tour- 
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ists.  He  already  has  some  eight  or  ten  which  he  leases  that 
way,  and  proposes  building  more  in  the  near  future.  The  place 
was  known  as  Pillsbury's  Point  long  before  any  cottages  were 
built,  and  is  better  known  by  that  name  now  than  any  other. 
Attempts  have  at  different  times  been  made  to  adopt  a  more 
high  sounding  name,  as  "Cass  Bay,"  "Crescent  Beach,"  and 
possibly  some  others,  but  so  far  without  success.  This  is  a  pan 
of  the  old  Gardner  place  of  the  pioneer  days.  Here  is  located 
ihe  old  log  cabin  which  was  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Row- 
land Gardner  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  1857.  Of  the 
half  dozen  cabins  built  previous  to  that  time,  this  is  the  only 
one  preserved.  Here  is  located  the  monument  erected  by  the 
state  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  victims  of  the  only  In- 
dian massacre  ever  perpetrated  in  Iowa.  Here  was  enacted 
the  bloodiest  tragedy  r<5corded  in  Iowa  history.  Hundreds  of 
visitors  every  summer  make  pilgrimages  to  this  historic  spot  to 
listen  to  the  unique  and  tragic  story  of  the  sole  survivor  of  this 
terrible  tragedy,  and  after  listening  to  the  heart  rending  recital 
they  feel  that  the  greatest  wonder  is  that  she  is  there  to^tell  it. 


SCENE  ON  BROWNELL'S   REACH. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

farmers'  organizations THE  DICKINSON 

COUNTY    AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY THE     GRANGE 

THE  farmers'  ALLIANCE FARMERS^  INSTI- 
TUTES  THE  DICKINSON  COUNTY  FARMERS'  MU- 
TUAL   INSURANCE    COMPANY A    FEW    STATISTICS 

OF   THE   GROWTH    OF   THE    COUNTY A   FULL    LIST 

OF  THE  COUNTY  OFFICERS  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME 

STATE    AND    DISTRICT    OFFICERS    ELECTED    AND 

APPOINTED  FROM  THIS   COUNTY. 


IRST  and  last  several  organizations  have  been  perfected 
with  the  avowed  object  of  promoting  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  county.  A\  least  that  was  given  as  the 
ostensible  reason  for  their  existence.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Dickinson  County  Agricultural  Society,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  the  summer  of  1871,  with  R.  A.  Smith,  president, 
R.  L.  Wilcox,  secretary,  and  a  board  of  directors  of  one  from 
each  township  in  the  county.  An  agricultural  fair  was  held 
at  Spirit  Lake  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  1871,  which 
was  a  decided  success  in  its  way,  especially  if  measured  by  the 
zeal  and  interest  manifested  by  its  promoters.  The  society  was 
kept  up  some  three  or  four  years,  but  the  coming  of  the  grass- 
hoppers in  1873,  and  the  four  years  destruction  of  the  crops 
which  followed,  so  demoralized  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  county  that  the  annual  fairs  were  abandoned  and  the  Dick- 
inson County  Agricultural  Society  went  out  of  existence.  One 
or  two  attempts  have  since  been  made,  and  meetings  called 
with  the  object  in  view  of  reviving  the  old  organization  or  form- 
ing a  new  one,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  them. 
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The  Granges  represent  the  next  move  on  the  part  of  the  agi'i- 
culturists  to  build  up  a  fanners'  organization.  Their  story  has 
been  told  in  connection  with  that  of  the  civic  societies  of  the 
several  towns  where  located  and  need  not  be  repeated.  After 
the  passing  of  the  Grange,  came  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  Their 
story  is  soon  told.  So  long  as  they  confined  their  efforts  to  the 
legitimate  objects  for  which  they  were  organized  they  enjoyed 
a  good  degree  of  prosperity,  but  when  the  management  fell  into 
selfish  and  incompetent  hands,  agricultural  interests  were  neg- 
lected and  the  leaders  endeavored  to  use  the  organization  for  per- 
sonal and  partisan  ends,  it  became  unpopular,  and  soon  was 
numbered  with  the  things  that  were  but  are  not. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  was  succeeded  by  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitiite.  This  institution  sprang  up  suddenly  and  became  im- 
mensely popular  at  once,  and  bids  fair  to  remain  one  of  the 
permanent  institutions  of  the  county.  The  first  one  was  held  at 
Superior,  February  21  and  22,  1895.  The  first  move  for  a 
Farmers'  Institute  in  this  county  seems  to  have  originated  with 
the  citizens  of  Superior  and  others  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  county,  and  to  them  belongs  the  credit  of  making  the  first 
start  in  that  direction.  An  association  was  formed,  of  which 
W.  F.  Taylor  was  president,  and  H.  D.  Cole,  secretary.  BDenry 
Wallace  was  the  principal  speaker  and  conductor  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  succeeded  in  inspiring  a  good  d^ree  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  The  first  meetings  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
informal,  but  a  regular  organization  was  effected  at  the  meet- 
ing at  Spirit  Lake  March  10  and  11,  1897.  Since  the  first  ses- 
sions have  been  held  at  Spirit  Lake,  Milford  and  Lake  Park, 
and  at  each  place  with  marked  success. 

There  are  several  reasons  why,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
Farmers'  Institute  is  of  far  more  value  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests than  anything  that  preceded  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
organization  is  simplicity  itself,  and  can  be  readily  adapted  to 
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any  and  all  conditions.  The  tendency  of  the  old  time  fair  to 
degenerate  into  a  horse  race,  and  a  poor  one  at  that,  nearly  des- 
troyed its  usefulness  in  any  other  direction.  Horse  racing  may 
be  all  right  enough,  but  it  should  be  worked  in  a  class  by  itself. 
The  Grange  proved  too  expensive  in  both  time  and  money.  Its 
organization  was  too  complex  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  and  it  gradually  died  out  The  Spirit  Lake  Grange 
maintained  its  organization  much  longer  than  any  other  in 
this  part  of  the  state,  but  finally  passed  out  of  existence.  The 
tendency  of  the  Alliance  was  to  run  into  politics,  and  to  stim- 
ulate its  members  to  try  to  get  something  for  nothing.  None 
of  these  objections  can  be  urged  against  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute. On  the  contrary,  the  Institute  has  proven  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  satisfactory  channel  yet  devised  for  the  interchang- 
ing of  ideas^  and  comparing  experiences  along  the  line  of  agri- 
cultural development 

The  Dickinson  County  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  January,  1890,  but  no  policies  were 
written  until  the  following  June.  The  first  officers  were :  Pres- 
ident, U.  I.  Bruns:  Vice-President,  Don  B.  Smith;  Secretary, 
J.  W.  Hagerty ;  Treasurer,  P.  Rasmussen ;  and  a  board  of  direc- 
tors consisting  of  one  person  from  each  township.  But  two  poli- 
cies were  written  the  first  year,  the  first  one  being  in  favor  of 
J.  R.  Leman,  afterwards  president  of  the  company.  At  first 
the  growth  was  slow  and  the  business  light,  but  about  1894  it 
commenced  to  increase,  and  since  that  time  it  has  steadily 
grown  in  volume,  until  by  the  middle  of  1901  the  risks  carried 
by  this  company  aggregated  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  and 
were  rapidly  increasing.  The  present  offi<5ers  are:  President. 
J.  R.  Leman ;  Vice-President,  S.  A.  Winey ;  Secretary,  H.  Van 
Steenburg;  Treasurer,  Don  B.  Smith. 

The  Farmers'  Mutual  is  proving  a  most  effectual  barrier 
against  the  oppressive  exactions  formerly  practiced  by  the  old 
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line  companies  and  is  rapidly  growing  in  public  favor.  It  id 
claimed  by  the  representatives  of  the  old  line  companies  that 
they  are  not  making  .any  money  in  Iowa,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  make  any  under  the  present  insurance  laws 
of  the  state.  Xow,  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
farmers'  mutuals  where  honestly  and  economically  managed 
furnish  equally  safe  and  satisfactory  protection  and  at  less 
than  half  the  cost.  Of  course  this  applies  strictly  to  farm  in- 
surance. The  question  of  town  insurance  is  a  different  and 
far  more  difficult  problem. 

It  will  hardly  be  desirable,  even  if  it  w'ere  possible,  to  fol- 
low the  details  of  the  county  history  through  the  later  years 
of  its  growth.  In  comparing  figures  with  those  of  other  coun- 
ties, the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dickinson  County  has 
the  smallest  area  of  land  of  any  county  in  the  state. 
While  the  area  of  a  standard  Iowa  county  is  sixteen  town- 
ships, or  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  sections,  this  county  has 
but  twelve  townships,  four  of  which  are  fractional  on  the  state 
line  and  not  full  size.  The  total  area  of  the  county  is  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  sections,  about  ten  per  cent  of  which  is 
occupied  by  lakes,  or  about  half  the  area  of  a  standard  county. 
This  fact  should  be  remembered  when  comparing  the  figures 
or  statistics  of  this  county  with  those  of  others. 

Statistics  are  usually  voted  dry  and  uninteresting,  and  it  is 
not  deemed  worth  the  trouble  to  give  more  than  is  necessary 
to  show  in  a  general  way  the  gradual  growth  and  development 
of  the  county.  The  population  of  the  county  at  the  several 
periods  mentioned  are  from  the  official  census  reports.  Dick- 
inson County  first  appeared  in  the  census  returns  in  1859.  The 
figures  from  that  date  to  the  present  are  as  follows: 
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At  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  manifest 
error  in  the  figures  for  1869,  the  percentage  of  growth  from 
that  year  to  the  next  being  so  much  greater  than  at  any  other 
period,  but  then  the  census  of  1869  was  taken  by  the  assessor 
and  was  based  on  the  population  at  the  first  of  January  of  that 
year,  while  that  of  1870  was  taken  by  the  United  States  com- 
missioner and  shows  the  population  on  the  first  of  June  of  that 
year,  so  that  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  elapsed  between  the  two 
enumerations.  1869  and  1870  were  the  years  in  w^hich  the. 
government  land  was  being  taken  so  rapidly  by  homesteaders, 
which  accounts  for  the  percentage  of  growth  being  so  much 
more  then  than  at  any  other  time.  \With  this  explanation  one 
can  understand  that  the  figures  for  both  years  may  be  substan- 
tially correct. 

The  total  area  of  taxable  land  in  the  county  exclusive  of  town 
lots,  is  235,206  acres.  The  adjusted  actual  value  of  lands  and 
towTi  lots  for  1900  was  $5,939,767,  wbLch  being  assessed  at  25 
l-i^r  cent  of  its  actual  value,  makes  the  taxable  value  of  real 
estate  for  that  year,  $1,484,892.  The  taxable  value  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  county  for  that  year  was  $149,365,  and  of  personal 
property  $276,120,  thereby  making  the  total  taxable  valuation 
of  the  county  for  that  year  $1,910,317,  and  the  adjusted  actual 
value  $7,641,268. 

.  Since  the  first  organization  of  the  county  in  1857  the  offices 
have  been  filled  as  follows: 

County  Judge:  1857  to  1858,  O.  C.  Howe;  1858  to  1862, 
Ix^onidas  Congleton;  1862  to  1864,  J.  D.  Howe;  1864  to  1866, 
Ludwig  Lewis;  1866  to  1868,  H.  C.  Owen;  1868  to  1870, 
Samuel  Pillsburv.  Up  to  1861  the  county  judges  in  Iowa 
transacted  the  county  business  and  had  almost  despotic  power, 
but  ill  1860  the  legislature  transferred  this  power  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  after  which  the  duties  of  the  county  judge  w^ere 
merely  nominal.-     The  office  was  continued  until  1868,  w^hen 
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it  was  abolished  and  the  then  acting  county  judge  was  made 
ex  officio  county  auditor  for  the  balance  of  the  unexpired  term. 

Treasurer  and  Eecorder:  1857  to  1859,  M.  A.  Blanchard; 
1859  to  1861,  IW.  R  Brown;  1861  to  1865,  James  Ball;  1865 
to  1867,  A.  Kingman;  1867  to  1869,  A.  Jenkins;  1869  to  1873, 
M.  J.  Smith.  The  legislature  in  1872  separated  the  offices  of 
treasurer  and  recorder,  making  them  two  separate  offices,  the 
law  taking  effect  January  1,  1873.  The  office  of  treasurer  was 
held:  1872  to  1875,  G.  S.  Needham;  1875  to  1886,  A.  W.  Os- 
borne; 1886  to  1894,  O.  Oliver;  1894  to  1898,  D.  K  Guthrie; 
1898  to  1902,  J.  C.  Davis.  During  this  latter  period  the  office 
of  recorder  was  held:  1873  tg  1875,  R.  L.  Wilcox;  1875  to 
1881,  A.  A.  Mosher;  1881  to  1889,  C.  C.  Perrin;  1889  to  1895, 
Harvey  Wood;  1895  to  1*903,  C.  AV.  Price. 

Clerk  of  the  District  Court:  1857  to  1859,  R.  A.  Smith; 
1859  to  1861,  J.  Palmer;  1861  to  1863,  John  Smith;  1863 
to  1865,  R.  A.  Smith;  1865  to  1867,  Orson  Rice;  1867  to  1871, 
A.  A.  Mosher;  1871  to  1873,  W.  B.  Brown;  1873  to  1879,  J. 
A.  Smith;  1879  to  1887,  (W.  F.  Pillsbury;  1887  to  1893,  J. 
S.  Everett;  1893  to  1897,  V.  A.  Arnold;  1897  to  1903,  W.  A. 
Price.  From  1861  to  1869  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  was 
ex  officio  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  after  which  time 
this  work  was  done  by  the  county  auditor. 

Sheriff:  C.  F.  Hill  was  first  sheriff  of  the  county;  elected 
in  1857.  Following  him  was:  1859  to  1862,  A.  D.  Arthur. 
From  1862  to  1870  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  this  office 
was  filled,  the  records  having  been  lost  at  the  burning  of  the 
courthouse.  Daniel  Bennett  had  held  the  office  at  intervals 
before  W.  S.  Beers  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1869,  and  held 
until  1872.  1«72  to  1873,  L.  A.  Litel;  1873  to  1874,  L.  E. 
Holcomb;  1874  to  1876,  A.  L.  Sawyer;  1876  to  1880,  D.  Ben- 
nett; 1880  to  1888,  P.  S.  Mott;  1888  to  1892,  A.  D.  Inman ; 
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1892  to  1898,  P.  E.  Narey;  1898  to  1900,  J.  C.  Guthrie;  1900 
to  present  time,  Fred  Jones, 

County  Attorney:  1857  to  1859,  B.  F.  Parmenter.  The 
legislature  in  1858  abolished  the  office  to  take  effect  January 
1,  1859,  and  a  district  attorney  for  the  judicial  district  sub- 
stituted therefor.  In  1888  the  office  was  revived,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  held  by  the  following  persons:  1889  to 
1891,  William  Hayward;  1891  to  1895,  A.  W.  Osbome;  1895 
to  1901,  L.  E.  Francis ;  1901  to  the  present,  V.  A.  Arnold. 

County  Surveyor:  1857  to  1858,  Alfred  Wilkins.  Much  of 
the  time  from  1858  to  1870  this  office  was  vacant,  the  duties 
being  merely  nominal.  1871  to  1873,  W.  B.  Brown;  1874  to 
1876,  W.  F.  Pillsbury;  1876  to  1878,  Emmet  F.  Hill;  1878 
to  1882,  E.  A.  Smith;  1882  to  1884,  Fred  Diserns;  1884  to 
1886,  C.  E.  Everett;  1886  to  1888,  R  A.  Smith;  1888  to  1890, 
J.  A.  Smith;  1890  to  1894,  E.  A.  Smith;  1894  to  1902,  J.  M. 
Johnson. 

County  Auditor :  The  office  of  county  auditor  was  establish- 
ed by  the  Twelfth  General  Assembly  previous  to  which  time 
the  clerk  of  the  district  court  was  ex  officio  clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors.  The  first  auditor  elected  in  the  county  was 
Samuel  Pillsbury,  who  served  from  1870  to  1882.  1882  to 
1890,  W.  F.  Carlton;  1890  to  1893,  C.  T.  Chandler;  1893  to 
1897,  W.  C.  Drummond;  1897  to  1903,  S.  L.  Pillsbury. 

Superintendent  of  Schools :  Up  to  about  1870  the  duties  of 
this  office  were  nominal  and  but  little  attention  given  to  it.  It 
was  held  by  James  Ball,  John  Smith  and  one  or  two  others. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  filled  as  follows:  1870  to  1875, 
A.(W.  Osborne;  1875  to  1880,  H.  C.  Crary;  1880  to  1886,  E. 
A.  Smith;  1886  to  1888,  ;W.  H.  Armin;  1888  to  1894,  E.  B. 
Young;  1894  to  the  present  time,  H.  A.  )Welty. 

The  law  transferring  the  county  business  from  the  county 
judge  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  went  into  force  January  1, 
1861,  since  which  time  the  Board  of  Supervisors  have  been: 
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1861,  R.  Kingman,  William  Barkman,  J.  S.  Prescott;  186i\ 
Thomas  Wyckoff,  Henry  Meeker,  Addison  Arthur;  1863,  T. 
WyckoflF,  Henry  Meeker,  Eber  Palmer;  1864,  Thomas  Wykoff, 
Henry.  Meeker,  Eber  Palmer;  1865,  L.  A.  Stimpson,  H.  W. 
Davis,  D.  Bennett;  1866,  L.  A.  Stimpson,  H.  W.  Davis,  Philip 
Doughty;  1867,  L.  A.  Stimpson,  H.  ,W.  Davis,  Philip  Doughty; 
1868,  G.  Blackert,  G.  W.  Pratt,  Philip  Doughty;  1869,  J.  Sper- 
beck,  G.  W.  Pratt,  W.  D.  Morton;  1870,  G.  Blackert,  W.  D. 
Morton,  J.  Palmer;  1871,  G.  Blackert,  W.^  D.  Morton;  J. 
Palmer;  1872,  R.  A.  Smith,  J.  Palmer,  :W.  D.  Morton;  187:3, 
(\  H.  Avers,  R.  A.  Smith,  G.  S.  Randall;  1874,  G.  S.  Ran- 
dall, >W.  A.  Richards,  R.  A.  Smith;  1875,  J.  R.  Upton,  G.  S. 
Randall,  W.  A.  Richards;  1876,  W.  A.  Richards,  J.  R.  Upton, 

A.  D.  Foster;  1877,  J.  R.  Upton,  A.  D.  Foster,  L.  W.  Waugh; 
1878,  L.  W.  Waugh,  W.  F.  Carlton,  A.  S.  Mead;  1879,  L. 
W.  Waugh,  W.  F.  Carlton,  A.  S.  Mead;  1880,  L.  W.  AVaugh, 
W.  F.  Carlton,  A.  S.  Mead;  1881,  L.  W.  .Waugh,  W.  F.  Carl- 
ton, A.  S.  Mead;  1882,  I.  S.  Foster,  O.  Oliver,  H. 
Brandon;  1883,  I.  S.  Foster,  O.  Oliver,  W.  H.  Bailey; 
1884,  I.  S.  Foster,  O.  Oliver,  W.  H.  Bailey;  1885,  I.  S.  Fos- 
ter, G.  P.  Wodell,  R.  S.  Hopkins;  1886,  I.  S.  Foster,  G.  P. 
Wodell,  R.  S.  Hopkins;  1887,  I.  S.  Foster,  G.  P.  Wodell,  R. 
S.  Hopkins;  1888,  J.  Austin,  G.  P.  Wodell,  R.  S.  Hopkins; 
1889,  I.  S.  Foster,  J.  Austin,  D.  B.  Smith;  1890,  I.  S.  Foster, 
J.  Austin,  D.  B.  Smith;  1891,  C.  C.  Gregory,  H.  Calkins,  D. 

B.  Smith;  1892,  C.  C.  Gregory,  H.  Calkins,  D.  B.  Smith; 
1893,  C.  C.  Gregory,  H.  C.  Wiley,  D.  B.  Smith;  1894,  C.  C. 
Gregory,  H.  C.  Wiley,  D.  B.  Smith;  1895,  C.  C.  Gregory, 
H.  C.  Wiley,  P.  Rasmussen ;  1896,  C.  C.  Gregory,  O.  S.  Jones, 
P.  Rasmussen;  1897,  P.  Hagerty,  O.  S.  Jones,  P.  Raspiussen; 
1898,  P.  Hagerty,  P.  Rasmussen,  O.  S.  Jones;  1899,  P.  Ras- 
mussen, O.  S.  Jones,  P.  Hagerty;  1900,  O.  S.  Jones,  C.  C. 
Gregory,  P.  Rasmussen;  1901,  O.  S.  Jones,  C.  C.  Gregory,  A. 
W.  Bascom. 
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At  first  the  supervisors  were  elected  one  from  each  organized 
township,  .after  the  Xew  York  plan.  In  1868  the  change  was 
made  to  elect  the  supervisors  from  the  county  at  large.  This 
plan  was  followed  until  1900,  when  the  county  was  divided  into 
three  districts,  and  each  district  elects  a  member  of  the  board 
once  in  three  yearS.  Under  the  law  a  county  can  have  three, 
five  or  seven  supervisors,  as  they  choose.  It  is  also  optional 
to  elect  them  from  the  county  at  large  or  divide  the  county  into 
districts,  and  as  before  stated,  this  county  was  divided  into 
three  districts  in  1900. 

iThe'  following  district  offiicers  have  also  been  elected  from 
this  county:  In  1859  to  1863,  O.  C.  Howe  was  district  attor- 
ney; 1867  to  1871,  O.  Eice  was  district  attorney;  1887  to 
1891,  J.  W.  Cory  was  district  attorney.  House  of  Representa- 
tives: Tenth  General  Assembly,  John  Smith;  Twelfth  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  R.  A.  Smith;'  Eighteenth  General  Assembly, 
W.  B.  Brown ;  Twenty-eighth  General  Assembly,  H.  H. 
Myers.     Senate,  1887  to  1899,  A.  B.  Funk. 

The  Eighteenth  General  Assembly  created  the  office  of  As- 
sistant Fish  Commissioner,  which  office  was  held  by  A.  A. 
Mosher,  of  this  county,  until  the  office  was  abolished  in  1888. 
In  1888  E.  D.  Carlton,  of  this  county,  was  appointed  Fish 
Commissioner  by  Gk)vernor  Larrabee,  and  held  the  office  two 
terms.  The  office  of  Steamboat  Inspector  was  created  about 
1886,  and  has  been  held  by  residents  of  this  county  as  follows; 
A.  A.  Henderson,  E.  O.  Henderson,  Milo  Brown,  J.  C.  Chris* 
tensen,  Arthur  Arp. 

More  statistics  might  be  given  were  it  deemed  desirablOj 
but  unimportant  figures  soon  become  monotonous.  Enough 
have  been  given  from  which  to  form  a  fairly  intelligent  idea 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  county,  and  while  this 
growth  a;id  development  has  not  been  as  rapid  or  as  marked 
as  that  of  some  other  localities,  it  has  been  steady  and  sub- 
stantial and  in  the  main  satisfactory. 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

THE    MONUMENT LEGISLAl'lON    RELATING    TO    IT 

COMMISSIONEES     APPOINTED T^EY     ORGANIZE 

^EX-GOVERNOR    CARPENTER    MADE    PRESIDENT 

CONTRACT  AWARDED  TO  P.  N.  PETERSON  COM- 
PANY     OF      ST.      PAUL,      MINNESOTA MONUMENT 

COMPLETED REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONERS ^DEDI- 
CATION    OF     MONUMENT ^ADDRESSES     BY     R.     A. 

SMITH,  HONi  C.  E.  FLANDRAU,  OF  ST.  PAUL,  HON. 
C.  C.  CARPENTER,  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  DUN- 
GAN,  SECRETARY  RICHARDS  AND  OTHERS ^PRE- 
SENTATION SPEECH  BY  GOVERNOR  CARPENTER, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COMMISSION,  AND  THE  MONU- 
MENT ACCEPTED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  STATE  BY 
HON.  W.  S.  RICHARDS,  GOVERNOR  JACKSOn's  PRI- 
VATE SECRETARY. 

OR  SEVERAL  years  there  had  been  among  the  old  set- 
tlers a  feeling  in  favor  of  erecting  a  suitable  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  of  1857, 
and  as  the  years  went  by  and  as  the  people  became  more 
and  more  interested  in  preserving  the  history  of  that  tragic 
event,  this  feeling  became  intensified  and  it  remained  for  the 
Twenty-fifth  Greneral  Assembly  to  take  final  and  successful 
action  in  the  matter. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  awakening  public  sen- 
timent on  this  point  was  the  procuring,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Hon.  Charles  Aldrich,  the  memorial  tablet  in  the 
Webster  City  courthouse  which  commemorates  the  labors  and 
sufferings  of  the  company  from  that  town  in  the.  disastrous 
march  to  Spirit  Lake  in  1857     The  dedication  of  this  tablet 
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was  an  interesting  occasion.  Governor  Larrabee  presided  and 
addresses  were  made  by  Ex-Govemor  Carpenter,  Hon.  J.  F. 
Buncombe,  Hon.  C.  B.  Richards,  Charles  Aldrich  and  many 
bthers,  and  much  enthusiasm  prevailed.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  first  awakening  of  the  people  to  the  fact  that  the  most  tragic 
event  in  the  history  of  Iowa  had  hitherto  received  but  little 
notice. 

The  Spirit  Lake  Beacon  of  July  25,  1895,  in  referring  to 
this  subject,  has  the  following : 

"Measures  looking  to  this  end  had  been  previously  introduced 
and  received  the  sanction  of  one  legislative  branch,  but  it  re- 
mained for  the  last  assembly  to  make  the  laudable  enterprise 
successful.     Following  is  the  law  in  question: 

"  'An  act  to  provide  for  the  proper  interment  of  the  remains 
of  pioneers  on  Okoboji  and  Spirit  Lakes,  massacred  by  the 
Sioux  Indians  in  1857,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  commemo- 
rative monument. 

"  'Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Iowa: 

"  'Section  1.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  state  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  hereinafter  provided. 

"  'Sec.  2.  That  the  remains  of  all  persons  killed  by  Inkpa- 
dutah's  band  of  Sioux  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dickinson 
County  lakes,  in  March,  1857,  be  collected  and  properly  in- 
terred. 

"  'Sec.  3.  That  a  monument  fittingly  commemorative  of  this 
tragic  event  be  erected,  upon  which  shall  be  inscribed  the  names 
of  all  persons  who  lost  their  lives  at  that  time  at  the  hands  of 
the  savages. 

"'Sec.  4.  That  grounds  suitable  for  these  purposes  shall 
be  selected  near  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  title  to  which  shall 
be  acquired  and  remain  in  the  state  of  Iowa. 

"  'Sec.  5.  That  said  grounds  shall  be  purchased,  re-inter- 
ments made  and  monument  erected  before  the  4th  day  of  Julv, 
1895. 
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**  'Sec.  G.  A  special  coinniission  composed  of  five  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  take  all  needful  action  in  the  prem- 
ises consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  statute.  They  shall  have  en- 
tire management  and  control  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated, 
which  shall  be  paid  out  on  bills  approved  by  the  commission. 
They  shall  file  with  the  auditor  of  state  a  full  and  complete 
account  of  all  expenditures,  and  shall  also  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor their  proceedings  in  this  connection  upon  the  completion 
of  their  labors.  The  said  conunission  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation.' 

"Only  four  negative  votes  were  cast  in  the  senate  and  but  few 
in  the  house.  The  bill  as  introduced  named  the  commissioners, 
but  to  please  a  captious  legislator,  this  clause  was  stricken 
oiit  upon  the  floor.  Governor  Jackson,  however,  promptly 
appointed  as  commissioners  the  parties  originally  named,  to- 
wit:  Hon.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  Son.  John  F.  Duncombe,  Hon. 
R.  A.  Smith,  Mrs.  Abbie  Gardner  Sharp  and  lion.  Cliarles 
Aldrich.  The  commission  proceeded  to  the  performance  of  its 
iduties  practically  and  vigorously.  Though  given  until  the 
fourth  of  July  to  complete  the  work,  the  structure  was  read\ 
to  turn  over  by  the  contractors  early  in  the  spring.  Speaking 
of  construction,  it  may  be  said  that  in  material  and  workman- 
ship it  is  up  to  the  best  standards.  The  shaft  is  fifty-five  feet 
in  height,  composed  of  Minnesota  granite,  with  alternate  sec- 
tions highly  polished.  The  base  upon  which  the  pile  rests  is 
fourteen  by  fourteen  feet,  the  lower  course  in  the  shaft  is  five 
by  five  feet.     The  top  is  in  the  form  of  an  arrow  head. 

"The  inscriptions  are  upon  bronze  tablets  about  thirty  by  forty 
inches,  even  more  durable  than  granite,  and  are  given  below: 
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(West  Tablet) 


(East  Tablet) 


The  Pioneer  Settlers  nHmed  below  were 
Massacred  by  Sioux  Indians.  March  8-13, 
1857.  The  Barbarous  Work  was  Commenced 
Near  this  Spot  and  Continued  to  a  Spot 
North  of  Spirit  Lake. 

Robert  Clark,  Rowland  Oardner.  Prancla  H.  Gard- 
ner. Rowland  Gardner,  .Ir  ,  Carl  Granger.  Joseph 
Uarsbman,  Isaac  H.  Harriott,  Joel  Howe  Millie 
Howe.  Jonathan  Howe.  Sardis  Howe,  Alfred 
Howe,  Jacob  Howe,  Philetiis  Howe.  Haney  Lnce, 
Mary  M.  Luce.  Albert  Lnce.  Amanda  Lace,  Wm. 
Marble.  James  H.  Mattock.  Mary  M.  Mattock.  Alice 
Mattock,  Daniel  Mattock,  Agnes  Mattock.  Jacob  M. 
Mattock,  Jackson  A.  Mattock,  Robert  Matthesen, 
Lydia  Noble.  Alvin Noble.  John  Noble.  Enoch  Ryan, 
Bertel  E,  Snyder,  Joshua  Stewart,  wife  and  two 
children,  Elizabeth  Thatcher.  Dora  Thatcher,  Wm. 
Wood,  George  Wood. 


MEMORANDA 

Mrs.  Margaret  Ann  Marble,  Mrs.  Lydia 
Noble,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thatcher  and  Miss 
Abbie  Gardner  were  carried  into  captivity. 
Mrs.  Marble  was  rescued  May  2l8t  and  Miss 
Gardner  June  27, 1H57,  through  the  efforts  of 
Gov.  Sam  Medary  and  Hon.  Charles  E.  Fland- 
rau,  of  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Noble  and  Mrs.  Thatcher  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians. 


Roster  of  the  relief  expeditloa,  Fort  Dodse, 
March  24. 1857. 

Major  Wm.  Williamr,  ConimaDdiog. 

OOMPAHY  A 

C.  B.  RirhHrdR.  C:ipt.;  F.  A.  StrattOD.  1st 
Lieut.*;  L.  K.  WilRhi.  8rgt  ;  i»i.lon  MMSOD.Cor. 

Privatks— Wm.  Bnrkholder,  G.  W.  Brixee.  C.  C. 
Carpenter.  L.  D.  Crawford.  Julius  Conrad    Henry 

Carte. Chatterton,  Wm.  Deforo.  J.  W.  Dawaon, 

Wm.  Ford.  John  Parnev.  John  Gales.  Andrew  Hood, 
Angus  HcBane.  Wm.  McCauley.  Michael  Maher.  E. 
Mahan.  W.  P.  Pollock,  W  K.  Porter.  B.  P.  Parmen- 
ter,  L.  B.  Ridgeway.  Winton  Smith.  R.  A.  Smith. 
Geo.  P.  Smith.  O.  S.  Spencer.  C.  Stebbins.  Silas 
Van  Cleave,  R.  U.  Wb«eIock.  D.  Westerfleld. 

COMPANY  B 

John  F.  DuDCombe,  Onpt  ;  James  Lane.  1st 
Lieut  ;  8  O.  Stevt^ns,  2d  Lieut..  \v  N  Kouns, 
>erfift.;  Thomas  Ch lagan.  Corporal. 

PhiVATEs— James  Addington.  A.  Burtch.  liiram 
Benjamin.  D.  H.  Baker.  Orlando  Bice.  Richard  Car- 
ter. A.  E.  Cronnse.  R.  F.  Carter,  Michael  Cnvanaueh . 
Jere  Evans.  John  Heffley.  O.  C.  Howe,  D.  P  HowcU, 
A.  8.  Johnson,  Jonas  Murray,  Daniel  Morrisey-  O.  P. 
McCluro.  A.  H.  Malcome,  .Michael  McCarty.  J.  N. 
McFarland.  Bobt.  McCormiek.  John  O'l^aiighlin* 
Daniel  Okeson.  Gaernaev,  Smith.  J.  M.  Tharcher, 
W.  Searlfts.  John  White.  Washington  Williams. 
Reuben  Whetstone. 

COMPANY  O 

J.  O.  .Johnson,  Oapt.-  J.  N.  Maxwell,  Ist 
Lieut  ;  F.  B  Mhsop,  2a  Lieut.;  H.  Uuover, 
Sergt.;  A.  N.  Hathaway,  Corporal. 

Privatbs— Thos.  Anderson.  James  Brainard,  T.  B. 
Bonebright.  Sherman  Cassady,  W.  L.  Church.  Pat- 
rick Conlan.  H.  B  Dalley.  John  Erie.  Juhn  Gates. 
Josiah  Griffith.  James  Hickey.  H  C.  Hillock.  M.  W. 
Rowland,  E.  D.  Kellogg,  W.  K.  Lauehlin.  A.  S. 
Leonard.  P.  R.  Moody,  JohnNowland.  JTC.  Pember- 
son.  Alonso  Richardson,  Michael  Sweeney,  Patrick 
Stafford.  A.  K.  Tullls. 
G.  R.  B188BLL.  Surgeon.     O.  B.  Shbrmaw.  Com'ary. 


(South  Tablet) 


Captain  J.  C.  JohnsoD,  of  Webster  City,  and 
Wm.  Burkholder,  of  Fort  Dodge,  were  frosen 
to  death  00  the  return  march  Id  Palo  Alto 
County,  April  4, 1857. 


Persons  Who  Fled  from  the  Attack  on  Spring- 
field, Minn.,  and  were  Rescued  by  the 
Relief  Expedition: 

John  Bradshaw,  Darid  Carver.  Mrti  8.  J.  Ohnrch 
and  two  children,  Elisa  Gardner.  Geo.  Grang«r. 
Mrs.  Harshman  and  children,  Mr.  Harshman  (son 
of  preoeding)  and  wife,  Morris  Markham.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Nelson  and  child,  Jareb  Palmer,  A.  B.  Shiec- 
ley.  J.  B.  Skinner  and  wife,  Mr.  Smith  and  wife. 
Dr.  E.  B.  N.  Strong,  wife  and  two  children,  John 
Stewart,  DmsllU  Swanger.  J.  B.  Thomas,  wife 
and  five  children. 
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All  of  the  essential  details  relative  to  the  building  of  the 
monument  are  contained  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
to  the  Governor,  made  July  4,  1895,  which  is  given  below: 

"EEPOKT   OF   THE   OKOBOJI  AND   SPIRIT  LAKE 
MOXUMElfT     COMMISSION. 

''Sir — »The  undersigned  commissioners  having  in  charge 
the  matter  of  erecting  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  massacred  by  Sioux  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of 
Okoboji  and  Spirit  Lakes,  in  1857,  in  respectfully  submitting 
their  final  report,  deem  it  proper  to  a  full  understanding  of 
the  subject  to  copy  the  legislation  relating  thereto,  as  follows : 

(This  act  has  already  been. given.) 

"As  soon  as  practicable  after  receiving  our  commissions  we 
met  at  the  Buncombe  House  in  Fort  Dodge,  and  afterwards 
at  the  residence  (Gardner  cabin)  of  Mrs.  Abbie  Gardner 
Sharp,  near  Lake  Okoboji,  where  the  massacre  was  commenced 
on  the  8th  day  of  March,  1857.  An  organization  was  effected 
by  appointing  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter,  chairman,  Mrs.  Abbie 
Gardner  Sharp,  secretary;  'Charles  Aldrich,  assitant  secre- 
tary, and  John  F.  Buncombe,  attorney.  The  first  action  of 
the  commission  after  organizing  was  to  decide  upon  the  loca- 
tion, which  was  fixed  on  the  lot  south  of  that  owned  by  Mrs. 
Sharp — ^provided  it  could  be  secured  without  expense  to  the 
state.  This  lot,  100x180  feet,  was  owned  by  the  Okoboji  South 
Beach  Company,  who  promptly  conveyed  it  as  a  free  gift  to  the 
state  of  Iowa  for  this  purpose.  An  advertisement  was  then 
prepared  .and  published  in  several  newspapers  asking  for  plans 
and  bids  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  monument,  the  com- 
missioners reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  accept  any  plan 
or  bid  or  reject  all  that  might  be  made.  The  meeting  for  the 
examination  of  the  plans  and  bids  took  place  at  the  Gardner 
cabin  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  1894.  Upon  a  full  and  careful 
examination  of  the  several  propositions,  many  of  which  pos- 
sessed high  merit,  it  was  decided  to  accept  that  of  P.  N".  Peter- 
son, doing  business  under  the  name  of  P.  N.  Peterson  Granite 
Company,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  This  contemplated  a  shaft  fifty- 
five  feet  high  above  the  foundation,  in  alternate  blocks  of  rough 
and  polished  Minnesota  granite,  with  a  die  of  6x6  feet,  upon 
which  should  be  placed  four  bronze  tablets — for  the  sum  of 
$4,500.     The  inscriptions  placed  upon  the  tablets  may  be  de- 
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scribed  as  follows :  On  the  east,  the  list  of  murdered  settlers ; 
on  the  west,  a  complete  roster  of  the  relief  expedition  com- 
manded by  Major  William  Williams;  on  the  south,  historical 
memoranda  relating  to  the  loss  of  Captain  J.  C.  Johnson  and 
Private  W.  E.  Burkholder,  the  list  of  settlers  who  escaped 
from  Springfield  (now  Jackson),  Minn.,  etc. ;  and  on  the  north, 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Iowa,  with  these  words :  'Erected  by  order 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa.' 

''While  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  entire  work  as 
stipulated  in  the  act  was  fixed  for  the  4th  of  July,  1895,  it  was 
completed  and  ready  for  acceptance  in  March  preceding  that 
date.  A  meeting  was  therefore  held  on  the  monument  grounds 
on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1805,  at  which  the  work  was  care- 
fully examined  and  formally  accepted  by  the  commission,  the 
(*ontractor\s  bill  for  the  cost  of  its  erection  apnrowd,  niid  the 
auditor  of  state  requested  to  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  state 
treasury  for  the  payment  thereof.  In  this  connection  it  is  but 
just  to  say  that,  in  tlie  judgment  of  tlie  commission,  Mr.  Peter- 
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son  carried  out  every  stipulation  of  his  bond  and  contract,  giving 
to  our  state  a  work  which  in  its  beauty  of  design  and  durability 
of  its  material,  and  the  honesty  with  which  it  was  built,  is  with- 
out a  rival  in  the  Xorthwest.  This  is  also  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  all  who  have  examined  the  monument. 

^To  Mr.  R.  A.  Smith  of  the  conmiission  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  grading  the  grounds,  superintending  the  construction 
of  the  monument,  including  the  foundation,  and  gathering  to- 
gether and  re-interring  the  remains  of  the  murdered  persons. 
These  last  were  buried  in  one  broad  grave  on  the  east  front  of 
the  monument. 

'To  Charles  Aldrich  was  assigned  the  work  of  preparing 
the  inscriptions  for  the  tablets. 

"The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  expenses  incurred 
and  paid  in  this  undertaking: 

J.  &  R.  Lamb,  for  tablet  designs  and  drawings $      30.00 

The  contract  price  paid  to  P.  N.  Peterson.  .....         4,500.00 

Expenses  allowed  to  C.  C.  Carpenter 40.67 

Expenses  allowed  io  John  F.  Duneombe 11.00 

Expenses  allowed  to  R.  A.  Smith .      252.88 

Expenses  allowed  to  Mrs.  Abbie  Gardner  Sharp.  .  .  .  118.33 
Expenses  allowed  to  Charles  Aldrich 44.82 

Total $4,997.70 

Amoimt  of  appropriation .    5,000.00 

Balance  unexpended 2.30 

"In  concluding  their  duties  the  commission  respoctf  nlly  beg 
to  suggest  that  provision  should  be  made  by  the  legislature  for 
providing  the  monument  lot  with  a  permanent  fence.  Regula- 
tions should  also  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  custodian 
and  the  care  of  the  grounds.         « 

^'All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
"July  4,  1804.  :.(.y^^^^  (.    Caepentee, 

'MoTiN  F.  Buncombe, 
^^RoDERicK  A.  Smith, 
"Abbie  Gardner  Sharp, 
"Charles  Aldrich, 

"Commissioners. 
"To  Hon.  Frank  D.  Jackson, 

"Governor  of  Iowa. 

"Des  Moines." 
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This  report  was  made  on  the  fourth  of  July,  but  was  not 
filed  with  the  Governor  until  the  sixteenth  of  October.  The 
time  set  for  dedicating  the  monument  and  turning  it  over  to 
the  state  was  the  twenty-fifth  of  July.  The  commissioners  wore 
all  present  on  that  occasion  except  Mr.  Buncombe,  who  was  in 
Europe.  The  following  description  of  the  dedication  of  the 
monument  is  from  the  Spirit  Lake  Beacon  of  July  26,  1895  : 

^^THE  MONUMENT  DEDICATED. 

*^IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  A  MULTIDUDE  THE  HISTORIC  GRANITE  IS 
FORMALLY    PRESENTED    TO    THE    STATE    BY    GOVERNOR 
CARPENTER  AND  ACCEPTED   BY   LIEUTENANT   GOV- 
ERNOR    DUNGAN     AND     PRIVATE     SECRETARY 

RICHARDS SPEECHES   BY    JUDGE   FLAN- 

DRAU^  HON.  R.   A.   SMITH  AND 
OTHERS. 

"The  lake  region  witnessed  yesterday  a  most  unique  and  in- 
ternjsting  ceremony.  It  was  a  ceremony  which  brought  face 
to  face  with  history  over  five  thousand  people  who  flocked  by 
excursion  train,  and  wagon,  and  boat,  and  bike  from  tho  country 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  to  monument  place,  near  Arnold's 
Park.  In  Massachusetts,  where  trod  the  armies  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  where  lived  the  great  patriots  of  those  stirring  times, 
it  is  not  strange  to  see  shafts  of  marble  to  commemorate  the 
achievements  of  the  patriots  of  that  day.  Somehow  we  feel 
that  because  a  century  or  more  has  removed  them  from  us  that 
only  there  can  we  reach  out  and  touch  with  our  very  hand 
heroic  history.  But  yesterday,  on  the  shore  of  beautiful  West 
Okoboji,  sun-kissed  ^d  breeze-fanned,  a  shining  pearl  in  the 
great  heart  of  the  waving  green  and  sheaved  gold  of  the  agri- 
cultural Xorthwest,  although  but  thirty-eight  years  have  wrought, 
out  their  drama  of  life,  history  stood  forth  in  its  crystalliza- 
tion and  granite  and  bronze  and  five  thousand  people  reached 
out  their  hands  and  touched  the  hem  of  her  garment. 
"historic  characters. 

"And  it  was  not  only  a  large  crowd 'of  people  who  gathered 
to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  dedication  of  the  monument.  It 
was  a  historic  gathering.  On  the  stage  were  Ex-Qovemor  Car- 
penter,  who  marched  with  the   relief  expedition  from   Fort 
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Dodge,  and  who  in  that  short  campaign  endured  more  actual 
suffering  and  privation  than  in  all  his  four  years'  experience 
in  camp  and  naarch  during  the  Bebellion ;  Judge  Hendershott, 
of  Ottumwa,  one  of  the  first  district  judges  in  the  new.  state 
of  Iowa;  Mrs.  I.  A.  Thomas,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Spring- 
field attack,  whose  eight-year-old  son,  Willie,  was  killed,  and 
whose  husband  lost  an  arm  in  the  repulse  of  the  reds;  Jareb 
Palmer,  who  was  in  the  Thomas  cabin  and  assisted  in  repuls- 
ing the  Indians,  and  who  now  lives  at  Lakefield,  in  Minne- 
sota ;  'Hon.  R.  A.  Smith,  president  of  the  day,  who  is  the  old- 
est pioneer  here,  one  of  the  relief  party  to  bury  the 
dead;  Hon.  Charles  Aldrich,  who  was  then  in  the  east 
for  his  printing  outfit  for  the  Hamilton  Freeman,  the  'Web- 
ster City  paper  founded  by  him,  and  who  now  is  bending  all 
his  energies  to  the  preservation  of  historic  records  of  Iowa; 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Flandrau,  the  Indian  agent  who  rescued  Abbie 
Gardner;  Chetanmaza,  the  Dacotah  brave,  whose  shrewdness 
accomplished  the  redemption  of  the  girl  Abbie  Gardner;  Mrs. 
Abbie  Gardner  Sharp,  the  girl  of  13,  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
Spirit  Lake  massacre,  who  was  taken  captive  and  who  now 
lives  in  the  original  cabin,  of  her  father,  in  which  he  and  the 
rest  of  his  family  were  killed ;  Col.  Warren  S.  Dungan,  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  Iowa ;  W.  S.  Richards,  Governor  Jackson's 
private  secretary;  State  Auditor  McCarthy,  Senator  Rowen, 
of  Clarion;  Judge  Given,  of  the  supreme  court;  Senator  Hen- 
derson of  Pocahontas,  and  a  number  of  others. 

"the  e'xekcises. 

"On  the  platform  a  little  northwest  of  the  monument  these 
historic  characters,  state  ofiicials,  speakers  and  musicians  had 
their  places.  The  crowd  was  comfortably  seated — all  who 
could  secure  seats  when  the  exercises  began — when  Chairman 
Smith's  watch  said  two  o'clock,  with  a  few  preliminary  an- 
nouncements, he  asked  Rev.  John  E.  Rowen,  a  member  of  the 
last  senate,  to  offer  invocation,  who  breathed  a  beautiful  bene- 
diction upon  the  great  assembly.  The  president  then  gave  the 
preliminary  address  of  the  exercises,  as  follows: 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  re- 
capitulate the  circumstances  or  enumerate  the  reasons  for  our 
assembling  here  today.  All  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  events  we  have  met  to  commemorate  and  it  is  not 
necossarv  at  this  time  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
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bloody  tragedy  which  thirty-eight  years  ago  was  enacted  on 
tiiis  very  spot.  It  has  pleased  the  state  of  Iowa,  through  her 
legally  chosen  representatives,  to  provide  for  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  monument  to  commemorate  the  labors,  sufferings 
and  sacrifices  of  the  devoted  band  of  pioneers  who  in  an  early 
day  pushed  out  far  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization  and  en- 
deavored to  build  homes  for  themselves  and  their  posterity  in 
this  land  of  romance  and  this  region  of  mystery,  and  who,  after 
suffering  incredible  hardships,  fell  victims  to  governmental 
stupidity  and  stubbornness  on  the  one  hand  and  savage  ferocity 
on  the  other. 

"It  is  diflicult  now  to  comprehend  ,the  circumstances  or  divine 
the  motives  which  induced  these  early  pioneers  to  thus  turn  their 
backs  upon  civilization  and  put  so  many  miles  of  trackless 
prairie  between  themselves  and  the  settled  portions  of  the 
coimtry.  But  such  has  ever  been  the  story  of  the  American 
pioneer. 

"There  eeepns  to  have  arisen  at  this  time  all  over  the  country 
an  awakened  interest  in  the  history  of  important  events  and 
a  desire  to  perpetuate  and  transmit  that  history  to  coming 
generations.  Tins  spirit  is  manifesting  itself  in  different  places 
by  the  erection  of  memorials  and  monuments  upon  historic  spots 
made  memorable  by  deeds  of  noble  daring,  of  patient  endur- 
ance and  heroic  suffering. 

"  Many  of  the  states  are  erecting  monuments  upon  the  prin- 
cipal battle  grounds  of  the  late  war  wherever  their  own  brave 
regiments  fought  hardest  or  lost  heaviest,  and  it  is  but  meet 
and  proper  that  the  state  of  Iowa,  while  she  is  spending  her 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  giving  fitting  recognition 
to  the  glorious  deeds  of  her  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
fought  and  bled  on  so  many  battlefields,  should  also  in  her  sov- 
ereign capacity  give  recognition  to  the  smaller  and  less  pre- 
tentious, though  not  less  deserving,  band  of  patriots  and  heroes 
who,  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  struck  far  out  on  her 
northwestern  border  and  after  braving  dangers  such  as  fall  to 
the  lot  of  but  few,  finally  gave  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  to  their 
intrepidity  and  courage. 

'rCt  is  meet  and  fitting  that  to  the  pioneer  the  same  as  the  sol- 
dier should  be  accorded  the  meed  of  praise  and  recognition, 
and  the  erection  on  this  spot  of  this  beautiful  column  is  a  just, 
though  long  delayed,  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  bilive  and 
hardy,  though  unpretentious  and  unpretending,  band  of  5?et- 
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tiers  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  their  attempts  to  hn]]c]  them 
homes  on  this  then  far  away  northwestern  frontier. 

*'  Where  is  the  good,  it  may  be  asked,  of  these  memorial  ser- 
vices? We  can  do  nothing  for  the  duet  and  ashes  smouldering 
there.  'Tis  true,  and  yet  we  have  high  authority  for  memorial 
services.  When  the  great  Creator  finished  his  work  and  saw 
that  it  was  good,  he  decreed  that  as  a  memorial  of  that  event 
one  day  in  seven  should  be  set  apart  as  a  perpetual  reminder 
of  the  great  .achievement.  When  the  waters  of  the  flood  receded 
from  the  base  of  Mount  Ararat,  God  made  a  covenant  with 
man  as  a  memorial  or  reminder  of  that  event,  and  said :  'I  do 
set  my  bow  in  the  cloud  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  eovo- 
nant  between  me  and  the  earth  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  when 
I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth  that  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the 
cloud  and  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud.' 

*^  So  in  His  dealings  with  His  chosen  people  many  and  sig- 
nificant are  the  memorial  occasions  established  by  divine 
Authority.  The  feast  of  the  Passover,  the  feast  of  Pentacost, 
the  feast  of  the  Tabernacles  and  many  other  festival  occasions 
were  memorials  commemorating  the  interposition  of  the  Al- 
mighty Power  for  the  deliverance  of  His  people.  When  the 
greatest  of  all  earthly  tragedies  was  nearing  completion,  and 
the  Savior  of  men  gave  to  His  disciples  the  emblems  of  His 
broken  body  and  spilled  blood,  and  admonished  them  'Do  this 
in  remembrance  of  Me,'  He  established  a  memorial  occasion 
that  has  been  faithfully  observed  by  His  followers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  near  two  thousand  years. 

"  Also  in  our  time  we  have  our  memorial  occasions,  establish- 
ed by  state  or  government  authority,  or  the  common  consent 
and  usage  of  our  people.  Only  two  years  ago  we  witnessed  at 
the  White  City  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  all  civilized  nations 
bringing  together  their  choicest  treasures  and  placing  them  on 
exhibition  as  a  memorial  commemorating  the  trials  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  great  Admiral  whose  genius,  courage  and  forti- 
tude opened  the  way  for  the  development  of  the  American  con- 
tinent The  general  observance  of  our  national  birthday  as  a 
memorial  occasion  is  but  a  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  old 
John  Adams  on  the  floor  of  Congress  when  he  said,  ^e  will 
make  this  a  glorious  and  immortal  day.' 

"Another  memorial  occasion  in  which  our  people  manifest 
deep  interest  is  our  soldiers'  memorial  day,  the  day  on  which 
by  common  consent  our  people  meet  to  ^trew  the  garlands  of 
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aflFection  and  grateful  remembrance  on  the  graves  of  our  fallen 
neroes.  Thus  have  I  noticed  a  few  of  the  memorial  occasions 
which  have  come  to  be  generally  recognized  and  observed. 
Courage  and  hardihood,  intrepidity  and  self-denial,  suffering 
and  sacrifice,  all  these  have  in  all  ages  been  deemed  worthy  the 
meed  of  praise  and  recognition,  iand  whether  exhibited  by  the 
victorious  general  at  the  head  of  his  army  on  the  field  of  battle, 
or  the  humble  and  unpretentious  settler  on  the  northwestern 
border,  are  equally  worthy  the  respect  and  admiration  of  a 
grateful  people. 

"  When  we  contemplate  the  dangers  braved,  the  hardships 
and  privations  endured,  and  the  final  suffering  and  sacrifice 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  victims  whose  dust  and  ashes  have 
been  gathered  together  and  interred  in  this  historic  spot,  we 
can  but  feel  that  at  the  best  the  ceremonies  and  memorial  ex- 
ercises of  the  present  occasion  would  be  but  a  lame  and  im- 
perfect tribute  to  the  brave  deeds  they  are  intended  to  perpet- 
uate, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  paying  the  last  sad  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  victims  of  savage  hate  and  bar- 
barity, we  are  paying  a  deserved  tribute  to  courage  and  self- 
denial,  endurance  and  self-sacrifice  wherever  found,  and  our 
exercises  on  this  occasion  would  be  little  better  than  hollow 
mockery. 

*^  But  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  there  is 
a  growing  interest  felt  by  the  people  of  Iowa  in  the  history  and 
destiny  of  her  early  pioneers,  and  the  building  of  this  beauti- 
ful monument  on  this  spot  made  historic  by  the  blood  of  the 
victims,  who  here  risked  their  lives  and  lost  them,  is  but  the 
logical  expression  of  that  awakened  interest.  I-rCt  us  hope  that 
this  awakening  is  not  ephemeral  or  temporary,  but  that  it  mav 
result  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  much  in  the  history  of  our 
state  that  has  been  neglected  or  forgotten.  The  story  told  by 
this  memorial  shaft  is  but  a  faint  expression  of  the  toils  en- 
dured, the  dangers  braved  and  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  un- 
fortunate victims  whose  remains  lie  buried  here,  but  it  points 
toward  heaven  and  fitly  expresses  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
untold  generations  yet  to  come." 

^^The  TTarker  family  rendered  a  selection  of  music  and  then 
the  president  introduced  Judge  Charles  E.  Flandrau,  the  In- 
dian agent  who  rescued  Mrs.  Abbie  Gardner  Sharp.  Clniir- 
iTian  Smith  introduced  him  as  the  man  who  did  more  to  defend 
the  frontier  than  any  other  man,  living  or  dead.  Judge  Flandran 
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said  he  did  not  propose  tx)  make  a  speech,  but  would  give  a  sim- 
ple narrative  of  the  events  which  were  commemorated  today. 
He  gave  a  trenchant  pen  picture  of  the  pioneer  and  then  nar- 
rated the  part  he  took  in  the  rescuing  of  Mrs.  Sharp.  He  re- 
counted the  facts  of  the  massacre,  the  flight  of  the  Indians  with 
their  captives,  the  fruitless  exj^edition  of  the  Fort  Dodge  relief 
regiment,  and  the  ransom  of  Mrs.  Sharp  for  $1,000  in  blan- 
kets, etc.,  which  Indians  needed.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  his  address,  because  it  answered  an  oft  asked  ques- 
tion, was  concerning  the  immunity  of  the  Indians.  It  has  been 
often  asked,  said  Judge  Flandrau,  Svhy  the  government  never 
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did  anything  to  punish  these  marauding  savages.  The  answer 
is  plain :  Colonel  Alexander  and  myself  had  a  well  matured 
plan  to  attack  Inkpadutah  the  instant  we  learned  the  fate  of 
the  captive  women.  We  had  five  companies  of  the  Tenth  in- 
fantry at  our  disposal  and  could  easily  have  destroyed  his  en- 
tire band,  but,  unfortunately,  just  before  we  were  ready  to 
move  on  the  enemy,  the  whole  garrison  was  ordered  to  Fort 
Bridger,  Utah,  to  aid  General  Albert  Sydney  Johnson's  com- 
mand in  the  suppression  of  an  anticipated  Mormon  outbreak, 
and  before  any  available  troops  came  to  pur  frontier  to  replace 
them,  Inkpadutah  and  his  people  had  passed  out  of  recollection. 
These  malefactors  did  not,  however,  go  entirely  un whipped  of 
justice.  About  the  latter  days  of  June  of  the  same  year  of  the 
massacre,  I  learned  of  the  presence  of  some  of  Iiipadutah's 
people  at  the  Yellow  Medicine  River,  who  had  come  over  with 
a  large  force  of  Missouri  Kiver  Sioux.  I  at  once  fitted  out  a 
^'olunteer  force  of  young  fellows  about  the  Agency,  got  fifteen 
scJldiers  and  a  lieutenant  from  the  fort,  and  attacked  the  camp 
where  they  were  located,  and  succeeded  in  killing  Inkpadutah's 
eldest  son,  who  had  been  active  in  all  the  mischief ;  and  so  ended 
H  very  interesting  episode  in  the  early  history  of  Iowa  and 
Minnesota.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  our  Indian  troubles  are  now 
over,  and  while  we  may  find  cause  for  rejoicing  in  this  fact, 
we  are  compelled  to  recognize  that  the  advance  of  civilization, 
which  has  annihilated  the  frontier  and  disposed  of  the  savages, 
has  also  removed  the  active  theater  of  the  pioneer,  and  thus 
•destroyed  the  most  adventurous,  interesting  and  picturesque 
character  in  American  history.' 

'^'COL.    W.    S.    DUNGAN    SPEAKS. 

"Chairman  Smith  announced  that  Hon.  O.  C.  Howe,  one  of 
the  first  men  to  spread  a  report  of  the  massacre,  who  was  on 
the  program,  could  not  be  present,  but  that  his  paper  would  be 
published.  He  then  introduced  Lieutenant  Governor  Dungan, 
who,  on  behalf  of  Governor  Jackson,  was  present  to  accept  the 
monument  with  Mr.  Richards,  the  governor's  private  secretary. 
He  congratulated  the  commission  on  giving  to  the  state  such 
an  elegant  shaft  at  so  remarkably  small  cost ;  praised  the  hero- 
ism of  the  pioneer,  dwelt  with  considerable  eloquence  upon  the 
scenery  about  the  spot,  and  commended  the  spirit  of  appre- 
ciation of  heroic  services  of  the  pioneer. 
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was  announced  to  present  the  monument  to  the  state,  repre- 
sented by  Colonel  Dungan  and  Private  Secretary  Richards.  In 
diction,  appropriateness  for  the  occasion  and  rugged  thought, 
it  was  the  gem  of  the  day.  It  was  a  resume  of  the  work  of  the 
commission.  In  their  plans  and  construction  of  the  shaft, 
Minnesota  granite  was  chosen,  both  for  the  historic  sentiment 
of  Minnesota's  good  offices  and  because  it  was  better  and  cheaper 
than  eastern  granite.  He  thanked  God  that  Judge  Flandrau 
and  Chetanmaza  could  be  here  to  participate  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  occasion  which  makes  them  certain  characters  in 
history.  He  accredited  the  design  of  the  tablets,  the  collection 
of  the  names  and  data  to  Mr.  Aldrich,  paying  him  a  glowing 
tribute  for  his  efficient  work.  Closing  he  said:  ^And  now  the 
monument  passes  into  the  custody  of  the  state  to  be  cared  for 
and  protected  as  an  object  lesson  in  history  for  the  generations 
to  come.  It  not  only  commemorates  the  great  tragedy  which 
crimsoned  the  waters  of  these  lakes,  but  it  will  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  a  species  of  American  character  which  will  soon 
become  extinct.  As  we  look  away  to  the  west,  we  are  impressed 
that  there  is  no  longer  an  American  frontier;  and  when  lihe 
frontier  shall  have  faded  away,  the  pioneer  will  live  only  in 
history,  and  in  the  monuments  which  will  preserve  his  memory.' 

"the  monument  accepted. 

"Governor  Jackson's  private  secretary,  Hon.  W.  S.  Richards, 
was  presented  and  accepted  the  monument  in  behalf  of  the 
state.  He  spoke  of  the  act  of  the  Twenty-fifth  General  Assem- 
bly as  follows: 

"  ^This  bill,'  continued  Mr.  Richards,  Vas  approved  by  his 
excellency,  Governor  Jackson,  March  30,  1894,  and  on  April 
10th  he  appointed  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter  of  Fort  Dodge,  R  A. 
Smith  of  Okoboji,  Charles  Aldrich  of  Des  Moines,  John  F. 
Duncombe  of  Fort  Dodge,  and  Abbie  Gardner  Sharp  of  Oko- 
boji, a  commission  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  How 
faithfully  they  have  performed  the  duties  assigned  them  this 
beautiful  shaft  and  its  surroundings  speak  for  themselves. 
The  successful  completion  of  this  monument  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  every  member  of  the  commission  was  identified  with  the 
early  settlement  and  growth  of  this  part  of  Iowa,  and  that 
some  of  them  were  actual  participants  in  the  stirring  events 
of  which  this  monument  is  commemorative.     H)on.  C.  C.  Car- 
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penter,  twice  governor  of  his  state,  twice  elected  to  congress, 
and  who  has  held  many  other  positions  of  trust  and  confidence, 
but  of  all  his  public  services  I  believe  there  is  none  of  which 
he  is  prouder  today  than  that  he  carried  a  gun  in  the  Spirit 
Lake  expedition  of  1857. 

"  ^Rodney  A.  Smith,  a  pioneer  of  Spirit  Lake ;  a  member  of 
his  state  legislature,  a  man  of  character  and  ability  who  bore 
the  burdens  and  hardships  of  the  pioneer  settler ;  a  man  favor- 
ably known  and  highly  esteemed  by  all;  a  gentleman  who  has 
done  much  to  preserve  the  history  of  the  event;  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  expedition  that  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  settlers. 

"  ^Charles  Aldrich,  a  pioneer  settler  of  Hamilton  County, 
the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Hamilton  Freeman,  chief  clerk 
of  the  Iowa  house  of  representatives  in  the  years  1860,  1862, 
1866  and  1870;  a  member  of  his  state  legislature  in  1882; 
founder  of  the  Iowa  Historical  Department  and  its  present 
curator,  and  who  is  now  devoting  all  the  energies  of  a  trained 
mind  and  zealous  heart  to  the  work  of  preserving  for  future- 
generations  the  glorious  annals  of  a  glorious  state,  which  is  to 
be  the  monument  he  will  leave  to  those  who  shall  come  after 
him. 

"  ^John  F.  Duncombe,  another  early  pioneer  of  Webster 
County  who  commanded  Company  B,  which  was  one  of  the 
companies  that  hastened  to  the  defense  and  relief  of  the  sorely 
pressed  settlers  of  this  community,  and  who  came  near  losing 
his  life  through  exposure  during  that  campaign,  and  who  since 
that  time  both  as  a  legislator  and  citizen  has  left  his  impress 
npon  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  state. 

"  ^Abbie  Gardner  Sharp,  the  sole  survivor  of  that  terrible 
niassacro,  whose  presence  here  today,  together  with  her  friend, 
Chetanmaza,  who  was  her  rescuer  and  defender  during  the 
darkest  and  most  terrible  hours  of  her  life,  adds  a  living  inter- 
e<t  to  this  occasion. 

"  ^This  commission  needs  no  words  of  commendation  at  mv 
hands.  To  say  they  have  discharged  each  and  every  duty  well 
IS  only  f.aiTitly  expressing  that  which  is  due  them.  The  labor 
they  have  performed  and  the  time  that  they  have  given  plan- 
nine:  and  eroctinff  this  monument  has  beon  a  labor  of  love  to 
the  memories  of  those  who  were  so  cruelly  massacred  bv  Tnk- 
padiitah's  savasre  band. 

^^  ^Tn  accordanoo  with  the  act  passed  bv  the  General  Ass^m- 
blv,  thev  are  to  receive  no   compensation   for  their  services. 
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They  will,  however,  in  the  years  to  come  receive  from  those 
who  dwell  here  and  from  those  who  visit  this  beautiful  lake 
country  each  returning  year,  the  benediction,  *AV€ll  done,  good 
and  faithful  servants." 

"One  of  the  pleasant  things  of  the  event  was  a  telegram  from 
Hon.  John  F.  Dtuncombe,  who  oould  not  get  over  from  Lon- 
don, England,  yesterday  to  attend  the  ceremonies.  It  was  as 
follows : 

"  *LoNDON,  England^  July  25. 
"  'To  Hon.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  President  of  Spirit  Lake  Monu- 
ment Commission: 

"  *I  congratulate  you  and  my  colleagues  of  the  commission  on 
the  final  act  of  dedication  and  unTeiling  of  the  monument  which 
commemorates  the  most  important  and  saddest  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  beloved  Iowa.  All  glory  and  honor  to  the  noble 
pioneers  who  died ;  to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  effort  to 
rescue  the  survivors,  and  to  the  great-hearted  and  happy  peoj)le 
who  have  commemorated  these  worthy  deeds.  God  bless  Iowa. 
My  wife  joins  me  in  every  sentiment. 

"  'John  F.  Duxcombe.' 

"a  poem  and  pictiteb. 

"Mrs.  C.  H.  Bennett,  of  Pipestone,  Minn.,  then  recited  a 
beautiful  poem,  historic  in  incident  and  lofty  in  patriotism. 
While  the  choir  was  rendering  more  music  the  two  Indians 
Chetanmaza  and  Marpiyahdinape  were  escorted  to  the  platform 
by  Mrs.  Sharp  and  a  photograph  was  taken  of  the  whole  scene, 
monument,  Indians,  commissioners,  etc.  Short  speeches  were 
then  made  by  Hon.  A.  V.  Stout  of  Grundy  County  and  Sam  G. 
Sloane,  of  Charles  City.  Mrs.  Thomas,  her  son  and  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, survivors  of  the  Springfield  fight,  were  introduced  and 
applauded,  and  the  exercises  which  commemorates  the  first 
state  monument  were  at  a  successful  end." 
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their  ignorant  savage  nature  suggested  to  prevent  the  impend- 
ing disaster.  Then  came  the  long  list  of  annoying  circum- 
stances .and  predatory  excursions  which  produced  the  strained 
relations  that  have  always  existed  between  the  Sioux  and  the 
Iowa  frontier  settlers.  The  savages  were  determined  the  whites 
should  get  no  foothold  on  the  Upper  Des  Moines  or  in  the  lake 
region.  Crafty  old  Sidominadotah  zealously  watched  and 
guarded  every  avenue  of  approach.  It  is  not  asserted,  nor  is 
it  to  be  supposed,  that  he  was  more  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  than 
other  savages  of  his  time,  but  he  was  absolutely  determined  to 
defend  his  country  against  the  encroachments  of  the  whites 
at  all  hazards.  'Tis  true  treaties  had  been  negotiated  and 
signed  some  years  previous  whereby  this  region  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  United  States,  but  this  band  took  no  part  in 
the  council  and  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  treaty  and  claimed 
their  ancient  hunting  grounds  as  still  their  own. 

Quarrels  and  collisions,  insignificant  at  first,  continued  to 
grow  in  frequency  and  magnitude,  until  they  finally  culmi- 
nated in  the  murder  of  the  old  chief  and  his  entire  family  of 
nine  persons  by  the  desperado,  Henry  Lott,  on  the  tragic  banks 
oi  "Bloody  Run."  Three  years  later  this  unprovoked  and  un- 
punished murder  was  terribly  avenged  by  his  brother,  the  fa- 
mous  Inkpadutah,  in  the  massacre  of  the  entire  Spirit  Lake 
settlement,  whereby  some  forty  persons  fell  victims  to  his 
avenging  fury.  The  fact  that  Inkpadutah  and  his  followers 
w^ere  allowed  to  escape  the  punishment  they  so  richly  merited 
and  to  mix  with  and  become  a  part  of  the  other  tribes,  is  given 
as  one  important  factor  in  the  a^regation  of  causes  that  led 
to  the  terrible  Minnesota  outbreak  in  1862. 

The  relations  of  cause  and  effect  which  can  be  plainly  traced 
through  this  series  of  occurrences  forms  a  curious  and  striking 
episode.  First  in  the  series  was  the  trouble  between  Chief  Sid- 
ominadotah and  the  adventurer  Tx)tt  near  the  mouth  of  Boone 
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River,  when  the  old  chief  ordered  Lott  to  leave  their  huntinjj 
grounds,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  do  so,  destroyed  his  property, 
abused  his  family  and  forced  them  to  leave  the  place.  Out  of 
this  circumstance  grew  the  terrible  tragedy  of  Bloody  Run, 
which  occurred  a  few  years  later,  where  Lott  murdered  his 
ancient  enemy  together  with  his  entire  family.  This  was  in 
1854.  Three  years  later,  or  in  1857,  came  the  Spirit  Lako 
Massacre,  which  is  directly  traceable  to  the  Bloody  Run  trag- 
edy. The  fact  that  the  perpetrators  of  this  massacre  were  not 
adequately  punished,  but  that  they  were  suffered  eventually  to 
join  the  agency  Indians,  is  believed  to  have  had  much  to  do 
with  precipitating  the  outbreak  in  1862.  But  the  analogy  does 
not  end  here.  ^The  great  bulk  of  the  savages  who  participated 
in  that  bloody  affair,  after  being  kept  a  while  as  prisoners,  were 
sent. up  the  Missouri  River  and  turned  loose  on  a  reservation. 

It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  those  who  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  question  that  to  this  act  should  be  attributed  most 
of  the  subsequent  troubles  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  upper 
Missouri  which  culminated  in  the  Custer  Massacre  on  the 
Little  Big  Horn  in  1876. 

This  chain'  of  events  and  their'  curious  dependence  upon  each 
other  naturally  call  to  mind  the  old  saw  with  which  we  were  all 
familiar  in  our  childhood  days: 

"For  the  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost ;  through 
the  loss  of  the  shoe  the  horse  was  lost;  through  the 
loss  of  the  horse  the  rider  was  lost;  through  the  loss 
of  the  rider  the  battle  was  lost,  and  through  the  loss 
of  the  battle  the  kingdom  was  lost,  and  all  for  the 
want  of  a  horseshoe  nail." 

But  the  bloody  picture  of  savage  warfare  passes  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  quaint  and  ever,  enjoyable  picture  of  pioneer  life. 
The  conditions  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement 
of  this  county  are  impossible  now  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
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Xow  the  railroads  are  the  pioneers ;  the  population  comes  later. 
Bnt  it  wasn't  so  in  the  settlement  of  any  part  of  Iowa.  The 
prairie  schooner,  the  plodding,  slow  moving  train,  the  droves 
of  straggling  stock,  the  jolly  campfire,  around  which  nightly 
gathered  the  sturdy  boys  and  buxom  girls  of  the  families  of 
these  early  adventurers  when  on  their  journey  to  their  new  west- 
ern homes  were  a  familiar  picture  a  half  a  century  ago  in  every 
part  of  Iowa.  The  self-denials,  struggles  and  labors  incident 
to  obtaining  a  foothold  in  any  new  country  are  something  that 
must  be  experienced  to  be  understood.  No  mere  description 
can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  thousand  and  one  make- 
shifts and  ingenious  devices  resorted  to  by  the  thrifty  settlers 
in  lieu  of  the  conveniences  to  which  they  had  formerly  been 
accustomed. 

The  vicissitudes  of  pioneer  life,  its  toils,  hardships  and  pri- 
vations  on  the  one  side,  and  its  pleasures,  excitements  and 
bright  anticipations  on  the  other,  have  been  so  often  and  go 
vividly  portrayed  that  they  need  not  be  repeated.  A  whole 
volume,  and  an  interesting  one  at  that,  might  be  written  made 
up  entirely  of  the  experiences  and  reminiscences  of  the  time 
wlien  the  old  settlers  in  the  log  cabin  or  sod  shanty  days  were 
discounting  the  future  in  their  efforts  to  make  them  homes  in 
tliis  far  away  and  isolated  region. 

The  early  settlers  of  northwestern  Iowa  had  much  more  to 
contend  with  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  first  settlers 
in  a  new  country.  The  grasshopper  raid,  by  which  the  coun- 
try was  devastated  and  the  growing  crops  destroyed  for  four 
years,  was  an  infliction  wholly  out  of  the  ordinary 
and  one  against  which  common  foresight  failed  to 
provide  any  defense  or  remedy.  Only  four  or  five  counties 
.suffered  the  full  force  of  this  disaster.  Other  counties  were 
ravaged  in  part,  but  the  four  or  five  northwestern  counties  in 
tliis  state  felt  the  full  forr'c  of  the  visitation.     It     was     the 
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severest  blow  with  which  the  settlers  of  this  region  ever  had 
to  contend,  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  life,  made  the  lot  of  the  first  settlers  peculiarly 
trying  and  was  the  cause  of  much  privation  and  suffering 
among  them,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  they  bore  up  under 
it  as  well  as  they  did. 

It  transpired  here  as  it  has  transpired  in  all  new  countries 
that  those  who  suffered  most  in  the  toils,  labors  and  privations 
of  the  early  days  were  not  the  ones  to  reap  the  reward  of  their 
early  sacrifices.  The  ideal  pioneer  is  not  a  money  maker. 
Usually  the  money  making  instinct  is  wholly  wanting  in  his 
makeup.  The  liberal  and  almost  careless  openhearted  and 
openhanded  hospitality  which  is  ever  his  most  prominent  char- 
acteristic, precludes  the  possibility  of  accumulating  wealth, 
and  it  is  therefore  in  accordance  with  the  common  order  of 
things  that  a  more  venal  and  mercenary  class  should  reap 
where  he  had  sown  and  grow  rich  on  the  unrequited  toil  and 
unrewarded  labor  incident  to  the  subduing  of  a  new  country. 

This  trait  of  the  pioneer  character  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  story  of  President  Lincoln's  land  warrant, 
which  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  a  late  number  of  "Annals 
of  Iowa"  by  a  Council  Bluffs  correspondent.  As  a  captain  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War  he  was  awarded  a  land  warrant  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Instead  of  locating  it,  as  he  might 
have  done,  at  the  time  on  some  of  the  valuable  tracts  adjacent 
to  Chicago,  he  put  it  away  with  his  discharge  and  kept  it  as  a 
souvenir  of  his  services  in  that  campaign.  In  1858,  on  the 
,occasion  of  his  visit  to  Council  Bluffs,  he  had  his  land  warrant 
with  him,  and  on  exhibiting  it  to  a  friend  was  asked  w^hy  in 
the  world  he  hadn't  located  it  on  some  of  the  valuable  land 
about  Cliicago,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that  his  friend.  Judge 
D'avis,  disposed  of  his  in  that  way  and  it  was  the  foundation 
of  the  immense  fortune  he  afterwards  acquired.     "Well,"  rc- 
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plied  Lincoln,  "David  always  made  money  but  I  never  could. 
You  see,"  he  continued,  "it  was  this  way.  I  was  afraid  if  I 
located  it  there  might  be  times'  when  I  couldn't  pay  the  taxes 
and  then  I  might  lose  it''  He  located  his  warrant  on  this 
trip  on  a  quarter  section  in  Crawford  County  in  this  state. 
President  Lincoln  was  not  the  first  man  nor  the  last  to  stand 
back  and  hesitate  where  others  went  in  and  rounded  up  their 
thousands. 

With  the  coming  of  the  railroads  was  ushered  in  the  closing 
scene  of  our  moving  panorama,  and  our  next  view  is  of  the  busy, 
bustling,  active  life  of  the  world  around  us.  "Old  things  have 
passed  away. and  all  things  have  become  new."  The*  vast  ex- 
panse of  treeless  prairie  stretching  away  indefinitely  to  the 
northwest,  which  was  once  considered  but  a  northern  extension 
of  the  "Great  American  Desert,"  has  been  converted  into  fer- 
tile fields  and  thriving  farms,  which  are  now  the  homes  of 
thousands  of  industrious  and  prosperous  families,  while  busy 
cities,  thriving  villages  and  prosperous  communities  are  every- 
where scattered  through  this  region  where  so  short  a  time 
>=iTic(^  soemod  one  vnst  expanse  of  loneliness  and  desolation.  Vast 
herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  arc  now  grazing  on  the  fertile  plains 
where  then  roamed  the  elk  and  buffalo.  Modern  improvements 
and  modern  appliances  are  seen  on  every  hand.  Schools  and 
churches  have  been  multiplied  until  they  greet  the  traveler  at 
every  turn.  The  primitive  methods  of  agriculture  have  been 
superseded  by  modern  machinery  and  up-to-date  appliancv-^s 
until  "The  man  with  the  hoe"  exists  only  in  the  memory  of 
the  old  timer  or  the  imagination  of  the  modern  poet. 
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Rogers,  G.  D.,  232. 
Rogers,  C.  H.,  364. 
Romantic  Wedding  Trip,  312. 
Root,  Wm.  E.,  210. 
Ruff,  T.  S.,  189. 
Ryan  Enoch,  47,  64,  69,  85. 

S. 

Sacs  and  Foxes,  17. 

Sailboats,  396. 

Samson's  Lodge,  5i:0. 

Sanborn,  G.  W.,  374. 

Sanford,  O.,  325. 

Sarizine,  O.,  464. 

Saunderson,  Rev.  F.,  458. 

Sawmill,  First,  177,  416. 

Sawmill  (Prescott's),  201,  208,  258. 

Savage,  O.,  325. 

Sawyers,  James  A.,  260,  265,  270. 

Sawyer,  A.  L.,  321,  431. 

Sawyer,  G.  A.  and  C.  E.,  322. 

Saxe,  A.  G.,  324. 

Scheitz,  Rev.  E.  H.,  463. 

Schuneman,  Henry,  189,  232,  417. 

Schools,  206,  360. 

Seymour,  Foster  &  Co.,  334. 

Seymour,  T.  S.,  371. 

Seymour,  Mrs.,  478,  488. 

Sharp,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  54,  56,  65;  66,   11?. 

114,  124,  127,  138,  567.  573,  579. 
Shackleford,  J.,  232. 
Shaffer,  D.  M.,  515. 
Sharkey  &  McNary,  514. 
Sheehan,  Lieut.,  240. 
Sherman,  George  B.,  78. 
Sherburne,  Geo.,  485. 
Shipman,  H.  H.,  477. 
Shimer,  Dr.  Henry,  501. 
Shoemaker,  Rev.  H.  H.,  487,  505. 
Shultz,  C.  S..  509. 
Sibley,  Gen.  H.  H.,  244,  246.  277,  281. 
Sidominadotah,  29,  31,  34. 
Sioux,  21. 

Sioux  City  Cavalry,  232,  255,  260,  262. 
Sixth  Iowa  Cavalry,  278,  279 
Skinner,  Dr.,   112. 
Skirving,  James,  318. 
Skirving,  John,  318. 
Sloan,  S.  G.,  581. 
Sloan,  Rev.  C.  S.,  489,  512. 
Smeltzer,  C.  C,  159,  206. 
Smith,  Rev.  Joel  A.,  458. 
Smithland,  53. 
Smith,  George  P.,  84,   106,  108. 
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Smith,  I>on  B.,  551. 

Smith,  Ellis,  322. 

Smith,  John,  230,  563. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  344,  381,  445,  446,  467,  485. 

Smith,  Joseph  A.,  .443. 

Smith,  Rev.  J.  J.,  464. 

Smith,  J.  B.,  324. 

Smith,  Rev.  H.  L.,  487. 

Smith,  Leonard,  322. 

Smith,  M.  J.,  187,  189,  232,  261,  366. 

Smith,  R.  A.,  563,  567,  573,  579. 

Smith,  Miss  Myra,  189,  206,  363,  364. 

Smith,  Wallace,  317,  383,  481. 

Smith,    Wm.    M.,    426,    429. 

Smith's    Cottage,    527,    537. 

Snovsr,  F.  N.,  323. 

Snyder,  Bertel,  45,  65,  67,  88,  157. 

Snyder,    J.,    324. 

Snyder,  Rev.  Seymour,  211,  304,  3JS. 

Snyder,  M.,  425,  426,  429. 

Sod    Shanties,    328. 

Soper,  R.  K.,  389. 

South  Beach  Co.,  652. 

Spirit  Lake,  Town  of,  413. 

Spirit  Lake  Town  Site,  259,  413,  422. 

Spirit  Lake  &  Sioux  Valley  R.  R.  Com- 
pany, 370. 

Spencer,  Georgfe  E.,  148,  151,  417. 

Spencer,  Gustave,  148. 

Spencer,  O.  S.,  84,   106. 

"Spook,"  398,  401. 

Spring^eld  Indians,  112. 

Staur   &   Co.,   484. 

Stebbins,  C,  84. 

Stetson,  R.  K.,  322. 

Stevens,   S.   E.,    102. 

Stevens,  B.  F.,  436,  437,  526. 

Stevens,  S.,  437. 

Stevens,  Block,  467. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  470. 

Stewart,  J.  O.,  447. 

Stewart,    112. 

Strathman,  Theo.,  504,  509. 

Strathman  &  Bock,  502. 

Stratton,   Lieut.    F.    A.,    102.    101. 

Stinehart,  J.,  324. 

J^timpson,  L.  A.,  180,  232,  334. 

Stockdale  &  Bahls,  501. 

Stone,  Dan,  427. 

Stoltenberg:,  L;  502,  509. 

Stout,  A.  v.,  581. 

Stowe,   L.   F.,   448. 

Stowe,  W.  W.,  322,  462. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  462. 

Summer  Resorts,  516,  527. 

Sully,  General  Alfred,  262,  272,  2-7. 
279,    281,    284. 


Summer  School  of  Botany,  540. 

Supervisors,  562. 

Supervisors,  First  Board  of,  230. 

Superior,  510. 

Survey,   Government,   209. 

Superior  News,  511. 

Swanger,  Miss  Ursula,  81,  110. 

Swamp  Lands,  212. 

*'Svvan,"  401. 

Sweeney,  Michael,  109. 

T. 
Taft,  G.  A.,  448. 
Talmage,  T.  D.,  475. 
Taylor,  Frank,  61(k 
Taylor,  Joseph  Henry,   145. 
Taylor,  E.  E.,  513. 
Taylor,  E.,  56. 
Taylor,  W.  F.,  556. 
Taylor  &  Ewert,  514. 
Templar  Park,   451. 
Telegram,  581. 
Templar,  412. 
Terrill,  513. 
Terrill   Tribune,   515. 
Thatcher,  J.  M.,  45,  64,  84,  90. 
Thatcher,  Mrs.,  69,  128. 
Theories   as   to   Cause   of   Minnesota 

Outbreak,  272,  273. 
Thomas,  Mr.,  and  Family,  81,  112,  115. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  573,  581. 
Thomas,  Joseph,  421. 
Thornton,   Samuel,   148. 
Thomas,  S.  M.,  502. 
Tnompson,  Mrs.  Henr3%  462. 
Thompson,  Moses,  460. 
Thompson,   A'm.,  501,  509. 
Tierney,  Rev.  P.  A.,  464,  491. 
Tinkham,   477. 
Tinkham,  Mrs.  C,  488. 
Titonka.   33. 

Tompkins,  Clayton,  309,  311. 
Tor8on*s  Trip  on  Snowshoes,  187. 
Tortensen,  C,  494. 
Townsend,  C.  E.,  548. 
Townships   Named,    324,   325. 
Tretts,  Charlie,  113. 
Trowbridge,  T.,  512. 
Trowbridge,  William,  548. 
Trueblood.  O.  C,  513. 
Tutin,  F.   W.,  309. 
Tuttle,  J.  T.,  325. 
Tuttle,  J.  R.  &  H.,  325. 
'J'wiford,  T.  L.,  432,  467. 

U. 
Ulrich,  C.  E.,  494. 
Umpashota,  33,  205,   296. 
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Uptagraft,  Wm.,  318. 

Upton,  Rev.  J.  R.,  368,  460,  479,  488,  500. 


Valuation,  559. 

Valier,  Rev. ,  507. 

Van  Anda,  Rev.  J.  A.,  210,  304. 

Van  Cleave,  S.,  84. 

Van  Housen,  D.  L.,  494. 

Van    Steenburgr,    B.    B.,    335,    371,    397, 

401,  429,  433,  464. 
Van  Steenburg,  Mrs.  D.  F.,  462. 
Van  Steenburg,  H.,  448,  557. 
Vick,  Peter,  325,  462. 
Vreeland,  L.  J.,  322,  384. 
A>eeland,    L.    W.,    322,    384. 
Vreeland,  Wm.,  322. 
Vreeland,  Mrs.   Wm..  462. 

W. 

Wade,  Samuel,  255,  261. 
Waas,  Rev.  C.  W.,  463. 
Waller,  Samuel,  477. 
Walker,  Samuel,  322. 
^Vallace,  George,   317. 
Wamdisappi,  28,  29.    . 
Warner,  C,  206. 
Warner,  Norton,  232. 
Wasson,  H.  I.,  363. 
Watterson,  Hon.  Henry,  475. 
Waugh,  L.  W.,  219,  318,  398. 
Waugh,  Miss  Ardella,  364. 
Waugh,  Miss  Arietta,  364. 
Weatherby,  Rev.  A.,  489. 
Welch,  A.  J.,  325. 
Webber,   Rev.     R.   L.,  489. 


Wernli,  J.,  368. 

West,  Rev.  A.  M.,  461. 

West,  C.  E.,  322. 

West,  G.  M.,  512. 

Whalen,  E.  C,  472,  474. 

Wheeler,  Mr.,  311 

Wheelock,    R.    U.,    49,    70,    74,    88,    90, 

147,  154,  189,  259,  413,  417,  442. 
Wheelock,  Miss  Belle,  189,  418. 
AVhite,  G.  A.,  485. 
VMiitelaw.   Rev.   W.   H.,   460. 
White  Stone  Hill,  Battle  of,  262,  278, 

279. 
Whitlock,  J.  T.,  444. 
Williams,   Major   Wm.,   33,   34,   50,    61. 

75,   80,   84,   104,   108,   111. 
Wilcox,  R.  L.,  398,  444,  446. 
Wilcox,  R.  R.,  288,  333. 
Wilkinson,  John,  324. 
Wilkinson,   Mrs.  J.,   488. 
Wilkins,  Alfred,  170,  175,  209. 
Willard,   A.,   443,   444. 
Wilson,  Wm.  R.,  84,  88,  90,  155. 
Wilson  &  Dye,  215. 
Winey,  S.  A.,  557. 
Wilson,  W.  S.,  543. 
Wise,    Homer,    476. 
Wood,  George,  112. 
Wood,   Wm.,   112. 
Wood,  B.  F.,  487. 
Woodin,  N.  J.,  323. 
Woolery,  Rev.,  505. 
Wyckoff.  Thomas,  425. 
Wvlde,  D.  L.,  510,  512. 

Y. 
Yacht   Races,   398. 
Yacht  Club,  401. 
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